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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  GERMAN  EDITION. 


After  the  appearance  of  the  first  Swedish  edition  of  this  text-book  I 
•was  asked  by  several  colaborers  abroad  to  provide  a  German  translation, 
which  was  at  that  time  impossible  for  several  reasons.  But  I  found  it  very 
diflBcult  to  decline  a  similar  proposal  which  I  received  from  many  coU 
leagues  after  the  second  edition  appeared. 

I  yielded,  therefore,  to  their  expressed  wishes;  but  I  found  after  a 
time  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  translator  in  this  special  province 
of  science,  notwithstanding  the  unwearied  exertions  of  my  publisher. 
Nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  undertake  the  translation  myself ; 
hence  I  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  for  possible  idiomatic  or  literal  errors. 

Specialists  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  book  before  them  is  not  a 
complete  or  detailed  text-book.  My  intention  was  merely  to  supply 
students  and  physicians  with  a  condensed  and  as  far  as  possible  objective 
representation  of  the  principal  results  of  physiologico-chemical  research  and 
also  with  the  principal  features  of  physiologico-chemical  methods  of  work. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  followed  a  common,  practical,  even  if  not 
strictly  correct  usage  in  allowing  space  in  this  book  to  the  more  important 
pathologico-chemical  facts,  although  I  have  given  the  book  the  title  Text- 
book of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  which  deviates  considerably  from 
that  generally  followed  in  text-books,  was  caused  by  the  manner  in  which 
physiological  chemistry  is  studied  in  Sweden.  Here  physiologico-  and 
pathologico-chemical  laboratory  practice  is  obligatory  on  all  students  of 
medicine.  In  the  arrangement  of  such  pi-actical  work  I  continually  kept 
in  view  that  it  should  not  consist  of  isolated,  purely  chemical  or  analytico- 
chemical  problems,  but  that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  always  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  study  of  the  different  chapters  of  chemical  physiology. 

The  study  of  physiologico-chemical  processes  within  the  animal  body 
must  precede  the  study  of  its  component  parts,  its  fluids  and  tissues;  and 
this  latter  study,  according  to  my  experience,  will  then  only  inspire  true 
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IV  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  GERMAN  EDITION 

interest  if  the  study  of  the  physiological  significance  of  tliose  component 
parts  be  closely  pursued  in  connection  with  that  of  the  transformations  which 
take  place  in  these  fluids  and  tissues. 

In  view  of  this  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  and  in  order  to  render 
my  book  of  greater  interest  and  utility  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
cognizance  of  its  analytico-chemical  part,  I  have  distinguished  the  latter  by 
different  setting  of  the  type.  With  the  exception  of  urinary  analysis,  which 
practically  is  of  peculiar  importance  and  which  has  been  treated  somewhat 
elaborately,  this  part  in  general  depicts  only  the  main  points  in  the  methods 
of  preparation  and  of  analytical  methods.  The  instructor  who  superintends 
the  laboratory  practice  and  who  chooses  the  problems  for  work  has  ample 
opportunity  to  give  the  beginner  the  necessary  advanced  directions,  and  for 
the  more  experienced  student,  as  well  as  for  the  specialist,  the  excellent 
works  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  Xeubauer-Huppbbt,  and  others  render  more 
explicit  directions  superfluous. 

Olof  Hammarstex. 
Upsala,  October,  1890. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  GERMAN  EDITION. 


The  present  edition,  which  differs  from  the  second  in  the  arrangement 
of  matter,  contains  three  new  chapters.  The  wonderful  development  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates-  in  recent  times  has 
made  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  special  chapter  on  this  subject;  and  as 
the  two  chief  groups  of  organic  foods,  the  protein  substances  and  the  carbo- 
hydrates, are  treated  of  in  special  chapters,  the  third  group,  the  fats,  like- 
wise has  a  chapter  devoted  to  it.  It  also  appears  appropriate  to  treat  the 
rather  extensive  subject  of  the  chemistry  of  respiration  in  a  special  chapter 
and  not,  as  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the  blood.  Another  deviation 
from  the  earlier  editions  is  that  the  present  edition  is  supplied  with  the 
references  to  the  literature,  in  pursuance  of  the  request  made  on  many  sides. 
This  edition  is  also  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  according  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science;  still  it  was  naturally  impossible  to  incorporate  into  the 
text  the  various  papers  appearing  or  accessible  to  me  during  the  printing  of 
this  edition. 

Olof  Hammarsten. 
Upsala,  AprU,  1895. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  GERMAN  EDITION. 


As  this  work  is  not  a  complete  handbook,  but  only  a  concise  text-book 
for  students  and  physicians,  I  have  considered  it  very  desirable,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  edition,  not  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  volume.  In  view 
of  the  vast  amount  of  new  material  supplied  during  the  last  four  years,  this 
task  was  a  very  diflScult  one,  and  its  accomplishment  was  made  possible  only 
by  excluding  those  theories  which  in  the  light  of  recent  researches  have 
become  obsolete,  and  by  condensing  some  portions  of  the  matter  of  the  pre- 
vious edition.  For  this  purpose  a  thorough  revision  of  some  of  the  chapters 
and  a  complete  rewriting  of  others  were  necessary.  By  means  of  a  new, 
space-saving  arrangement  of  foot-notes  the  number  of  references  to  litera- 
ture has  been  increased.  The  original  plan  of  the  book,  however,  remains 
unchanged.  ^ 

Olop  Hammarstbk. 

Upsala,  AprU  17, 1899. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD 
AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Rbcogkizing  the  importance  of  keeping  a  text-book  up  to  date,  and 
especially  one  on  a  subject  which  is  making  such  rapid  advances  as  physi- 
ological chemistry,  I  was  lead  to  make  a  translation  of  the  fourth  German 
edition  soon  after  the  second  American  edition  was  issued.  The  author's 
addenda  have  been  incorporated  into  the  text,  bringing  the  available  litera- 
ture up  to  April  1. 

John  A.  Mandel. 

November,  1899. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

It  follows  from  the  law  of  the  conseryation  of  force  and  matter  that 
living  beings,  plants  and  animals,  can  produce  neither  new  matter  nor  new 
force.  They  are  only  called  upon  to  appropriate  and  assimilate  already 
existing  material  and  to  transform  it  into  new  forms  of  force. 

Oat  of  a  few  relatively  simple  combinations,  especially  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  together  with  ammonium  compounds  or  nitrates,  and  a  few 
mineral  substances,  which  serve  as  its  food,  the  plant  builds  up  the 
extremely  complicated  constituents  of  its  organism,  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
fats,  resins,  organic  acids,  etc.  The  chemical  work  which  is  performed  in 
the  plant  must  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  consist  in  syntheses;  but 
besides  these,  processes  of  reduction  take  place  to  a  great  extent.  The 
kinetic  energy  of  the  sunlight  induces  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  to  split 
off  oxygen  from  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  this  redaction  is  generally 
considered  as  the  starting-point  of  the  following  syntheses.  In  the  first 
place  formaldehyde  is  produced,  CO,  +  H,0  =  CH,0  +  0, ,  which  then 
by  condensation  is  transformed  into  dextrose,  and  this  then  serves  in  the 
structure  of  other  bodies.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  san,  which  produces 
this  splitting,  is  not  lost;  it  is  only  transformed  into  another  form  of  force 
— into  the  potential  energy  or  chemical  tension  of  the  free  oxygen  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  combinations  less  oxygenated,  produced  by  the  synthesis, 
on  the  other  side. 

These  conditions  are  not  the  same  in  animals.  They  are  dependent 
either  directly,  as  the  herbivora,  or  indirectly,  as  the  carnivora,  upon  plant- 
life,  from  which  they  derive  the  three  chief  groups  of  organic  nutritive 
matter — ^proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  These  bodies,  of  which  the 
protein  substances  and  fat  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  body,  undergo 
within  the  animal  organism  a  cleavage  and  oxidation,  and  yield  as  final 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

prodnots  exactly  the  aboye-mentioned  chief  components  of  the  nutrition  of 
plants,  namely,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  ammonia  deriTatiyes,  which  are 
rich  in  oxygen  and  haye  little  energy.  The  chemical  tension,  which  ia 
partly  combined  with  the  free  oxygen  and  partly  stored  ap  in  the  above- 
mentioned  more  complex  chemical  compounds,  is  transformed  into  living 
force,  heat,  and  mechanical  work.  While  in  the  plant  reduction  processes 
and  syntheses,  which  are  active  in  the  conversion  of  living  force  into 
potential  energy  or  chemical  tension,  are  the  prevailing  forces,  we  find  in 
the  animal  body  the  reverse  of  this,  namely,  cleavage  and  oxidation 
processes,  which  convert  chemical  tension  into  living  force  (vis  viva). 

This  difference  between  animals  and  plants  must  not  be  overrated,  nor 
must  we  consider  that  there  exists  a  sharp  boundary-line  between  the  two. 
This  is  not  the  case.  There  are  not  only  lower  plants,  free  from  chloro- 
phyll, which  in  regard  to  chemical  processes  represent  intermediate  steps 
between  higher  plants  and  animals,  but  the  difference  existing  between  the 
higher  plants  and  animals  is  more  of  a  quantitative  than  a  qualitative  kind. 
Plants  require  oxygen  as  peremptorily  as  do  animals.  Like  the  animal,  the 
plant  also,  in  the  dark  and  by  means  of  those  parfcs  which  are  free  from 
chlorophyll,  takes  up  oxygen  and  eliminates  carbon  dioxide,  while  in  the 
light  the  oxidation  processes  going  on  in  the  green  parts  are  overshadowed 
or  hidden  beneath  the  more  intense  reduction  processes.  Like  the  animal 
the  fermentive  fungi  transform  chemical  tension  into  living  energy  and 
heat;  and  even  in  a  few  of  the  higher  plants — as  the  aroidem  when  bearing 
fruit — a  considerable  development  of  heat  has  been  observed.  The  reverse 
is  found  in  the  animal  organism,  for,  besides  oxidation  and  splitting,  reduc- 
tion processes  and  syntheses  also  take  place.  The  contrast  which  seemingly 
exists  between  animals  and  plants  consists  merely  in  that  in  the  animal 
organism  the  processes  of  oxidation  and  splitting  are  prevalent,  while  in  the 
plant  those  of  reduction  and  synthesis  have  thus  far  been  observed. 

WoHLER*  in  1824  furnished  the  first  example  6f  synthetical 
PROGESSES  within  the  animal  organism.  He  showed  that  when  benzoic  acid 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach  it  reappears  as  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine, 
after  it  combines  with  glycocoU  (amido-acetic  acid).  Since  the  discovery 
of  this  synthesis,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation, 

C.H..COOH  +  NH,.CH,.COOH  =  NH(C.H..CO).CH,.COOH  +  H,0. 

Bensoie  acid  QlycocoU  Hippuric  acid 

and  which  is  ordinarily  considered  as  a  type  of  an  entire  series  of  syntheses 
occurring  in  the  body  where  water  is  eliminated,  the  number  of  known 
syntheses  in  the  animal  kingdom  has  increased  considerably.  Many  of 
these  syntheses  have  also  been  artificially  produced  outside  of  the  organism, 

>  Berzelios,  Lebrb.  d.  Cbemie,  Ubersetzt  von  WObler,  Bel.  4.  Dresden,  1881. 
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and  nnmeroas  examples  of  animal  sjntheBes  of  which  the  coarse  is  abso* 
Intely  clear  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  Besides  these  well-studied 
syntheses,  there  occur  in  the  animal  body  also  similar  processes  unquestion- 
ably of  the  greatest  importance  to  animal  life,  but  of  which  we  know 
nothing  with  positi^eness.  We  enumerate  as  examples  of  this  kind  of 
synthesis  the  reformation  of  the  red-blood  pigment  (the  haemoglobin),  the 
formation  of  the  different  proteids  from  the  peptones,  the  formation  of  fat 
from  carbohydrates,  and  others. 

Formerly  the  view  was  generally  accepted  that  animal  oxidation  took 
place  in  the  fluids,  while  to-day  we  are  of  the  opinion,  derived  from  the 
investigations  of  Pfluger  and  his  pupils,^  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
form-elements  and  the  tissues.  The  question  how  this  oxidation  in  the 
form-elements  proceeds  and  how  it  is  induced  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty. 

When  a  body  is  oxidized  by  neutral  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperature  or 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  body  is  called  easily  oxidized  or  auto- 
oxidized  and  the  process  is  called  a  direct,  oxidation  or  autooxidation.  As 
the  oxygen  of  the  inhaled  air,  as  also  of  the  blood,  is  neutral,  molecular 
oxygen,  the  old  assumption  that  ozone  occurs  in  the  organism  has  now  been 
discarded  for  several  reasons.  On  the  other  hand  the  chief  groups  of 
organic  nutritives,  carbohydrates,  fat,  and  proteids,  the  last  two  forming 
the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  body,  are  not  autooxidizable  substances.  They 
are  on  the  contrary  bradoxidizable  (Traube)  or  dysoxidizable  bodies. 
They  are  nearly  indifferent  to  neutral  oxygen,  and  it  is  therefore  a  question 
how  an  oxidation  of  these  and  other  dysoxidizable  bodies  is  possible  in  the 
animal  body. 

In  explanation  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  oxygen  is  made 
active  and  this  causes  a  secondary  oxidation.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
in  aatooxidation  a  cledkage  of  neutral  oxygen  takes  place.  The  autooxidiz- 
able substance  splits  the  oxygen  molecule  and  combines  with  one  of  the 
oxygen  atoms,  while  the  other  free  atom  as  active  oxygen  may  oxidize  the 
simaltaneously  present  dysoxidizable  substances.  Such  a  subordinate  oxi- 
dation is  called  an  indirect  or  secondary  oxidation.  The  explanation  of 
animal  oxidations  has  been  atjiempted  by  the  supposition  that  the  oxygen  is 
made  active  and  thus  produces  secondary  oxidation. 

The  cause  of  the  animal  oxid^ion  is  considered,  by  PflCger  and 
several  other  investigators,  to  be  deftendent  upon  the  special  constitution  of 
the  protoplasmic  proteids.  This  investigator  ealls  the  proteids  outside  of 
the  organism,  and  also  those  which  circulate  in  the  blood  and  fluids,  ^'  non- 
living proteids"  as  compared  to  those  which  are  converted  by  the  activity 

»  Pflager,  Pflflger'8  Archiv.  Bdd.  6  and  10  ;  Pinkler,  iWcf.,  Bdd.  10  and  14  ;  Oertman, 
iWa..  Bdd.  14  and  15 ;  Hoppe-Seyler,  %b%d.y  Bd.  7.  . 
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of  the  living  cell  into  living  protoplasm,  which  he  calls  *'  living  proteids'* 
or  a  special  form  of  proteid  called  "  active  proteid  "  by  Loew.  It  is  now 
also  considered  that  this  "living  proteid"  differs  from  the  "non-living 
proteid  "  by  a  greater  mobility  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecale,  and  it 
may  be  characterized  by  a  greater  inclination  towards  intramolecnlar 
changes  of  position  of  these  atoms.  The  reason  for  these  greater  intra- 
molecnlar movements  PflCger  ascribes  to  the  presence  of  cyanogen, 
Loew  to  the  presence  of  aldehydic  groups,  and  Latham  '  attributes  it  to 
the  presence  of  a  chain  of  cyanalcohols  in  the  proteid  mloecule. 

PFLt^OER  considers  these  differences  between  ordinary  proteids  and 
living  protoplasmic  proteids  as  the  cause  for  the  oxidation  processes  in  the 
animal  organism.  These  processes  show  certain  similarity  to  the  oxidation 
of  phosphorus  in  an  atmosphere  containing  oxygen.  In  this  process  the 
phosphorus  is  not  only  itself  oxidized,  but,  as  it  splits  the  oxygen  molecules 
and  sets  free  oxygen  atoms  (active  oxygen),  it  may  cause  at  the  same  time 
an  indirect  or  secondary  oxidizing  action  upon  other  bodies  present.  In  an 
analogous  way  the  living  protoplasmic  proteid,  which  is  not,  like  dead 
proteid,  indifferent  to  molecular  oxygen,  may  cause  a  splitting  of  the 
oxygen  molecule,  thus  becoming  itself  oxidized,  and  at  the  same  time 
setting  oxygen  atoms  free,  which  may  cause  a  secondary  oxidation  of  other 
less  oxidizable  substances. 

According  to  Pfluger  the  oxygen  may  be  made  active  in  this  way. 
Active  oxygen  may  also  be  produced,  according  to  0.  Nasse,  by  a  hydroxy- 
lization  of  the  constituents  of  the  protoplasm  with  the  splitting  off  of  mole- 
cules of  water.  If  benzaldehyde  is  shaken  with  water  and  air  an  oxidation 
of  the  benzaldehyde  into  benzoic  acid  takes  place,  while  oxidizable 
substances  present  at  the  same  time  may  also  be  oxidized.  The  simul- 
taneous presence  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch  or  tincture  of  guaiacum 
causes  a  blue  coloration  because  the  hydroxy!  (OH)  takes  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  aldehyde  group,  and  these  two  hydrogen  atoms,  one  derived 
from  the  aldehyde  and  the  other  from  the  splitting  of  the  water,  have  a 
splitting  action  on  the  molecular  oxygen.  Nasse  and  Rosing  '  have  found 
that  certain  varieties  of  proteid  have  the  property  of  being  hydroxylized  in 
the  presence  of  water,  and  they  include  among  these  proteids  the  substance 
philothion  prepared  by  De  Rey-Pailhade  *  from  yeast  and  animal  tissues 

*  Pfltlger*8  Archlv,  Bd.  10;  Loew  aDdBokoniy,  Pfltiger's  Archiv,  Bd.  26  ;  and  Loew, 
ibid,,  Bd.  30;  0.  Loew,  The  Ener^  of  LiviDg  Protoplasm.  London,  1896 ;— Latham, 
British  Medical  Journal,  1886. 

«  O.  Nasse,  Rostocker  Zeltung,  No.  584,  1891,  and  No.  868, 1895  ;— E.  Rdsing.  Unter- 
suchungen  Uber  die  Oxydatlon  von  Eiweiss  in  Gegenwart  von  Schwefel.  Inaug.  Dis. 
sert.    Rostock,  1891. 

»  De  Rey-Pailhade,  Recherches  exper.  sur  le  Philothion,  etc.  Paris,  1891 ;— Nouvelles 
recherches  sur  le  Philothion.     Paris,  1893 ;— and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1897.  Bd.  2,  S.  595. 
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and  considered  by  him  as  an  oxidation  ferment.  According  to  Nasse  a 
whole  series  of  oxidations  in  the  animal  body  may  be  acconnted  for  by  the 
oxygen  atoms  set  free  in  the  hydroxylization  similar  to  that  of  benzalde- 
hyde. 

Another  Tory  widely  diffased  view  exists  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
activity  of  the  oxygen^  namely,  that  by  the  decomposition  processes  in  the 
tissues  reducing  substances  are  formed  which  split  the  oxygen  molecnle^ 
uniting  with  one  oxygen  atom  and  setting  the  other  free. 

The  formation  of  reducing  substances  during  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction is  generally  known.  The  butyric  fermentation  of  dextrose  in  which 
hydrogen  is  set  free— C,H,,0,  =  C,H,0,  +  2C0,  +  2(H,)— is  an  example 
of  this  kind.  Another  example  is  the  appearance  of  nitrates  in  consequence 
of  an  oxidation  of  nitrogen  in  cases  of  putrefaction,  which  process  is  ordi- 
narily explained  by  the  statement  that,  in  putrefaction,  reducing,  easily 
oxidizable  bodies  are  formed  which  split  oxygen  molecules,  liberating 
oxygen  atoms  which  afterward  oxidize  the  nitrogen.  It  is  assumed  also 
that  the  cells  of  the  animal  tissues  and  organs  have  the  property  like  these 
lower  organisms,  which  cause  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  of  causing 
splitting  processes  in  which  easily  oxidizable  substances,  perhaps  also 
hydrogen  in  statu  nascendi  (Hoppe-Seyler),  are  produced.  The  observa- 
tions of  Ehruoh,  that  certain  blue  coloring  matters — alizarin  blue  and 
indophenol  blue — are  decolorized  by  the  tissues  of  the  living  animal  and 
become  blue  again  on  exposure  to  air,  seem  also  to  be  a  proof  of  the  occur- 
rence of  easily  oxidizable  combinations  in  the  tissues.  A  further  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  observations  of  C.  LuDwia  and  Alex.  Schmidt,'  that 
in  the  blood  of  asphyxiated  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  an 
accumulation  of  reducing,  easily  oxidizable  substances  takes  place. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  stated  above,  we  may  assume  that  the 
oxidation  in  the  animal  body  takes  place  in  the  following  manner:  The 
forces  peculiar  to  protoplasm,  unknown  to  us,  but  acting  similarly  to  heat 
or  the  enzymes,  cause  a  cleavage,  producing  reducing  and  readily  oxidizable 
products  on  one  side  and  difficultly  oxidizable  products  on  the  other.  The 
first  may  be  directly  oxidized,  causing  also  a  secondary  oxidation  of  dysoxi- 
dizable  bodies.  The  products  formed  by  these  splittings  and  oxidations 
may  perhaps  in  part  be  burned  within  the  body  without  undergoing  further 
cleavage,  but  they  must  probably  first  undergo  a  further  cleavage  and  then 
succumb  to  consecutive  oxidation,  until  after  repeated  cleavage  and  oxida- 
tion the  final  products  of  metabolism  are  formed. 

Nevertheless  there  are  several  investigators  who  do  not  admit  of  the  sup- 

"  Hoppe-Seyler,  Pflttger's  Archiv,  Bd.  12 ;  P.  Ehrlich.  Das  Sauerstoffbedttrfniss  des 
Organismus.  Berlin,  1885 ;~ Alex.  Schmidt,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physiol.  AnstaU  zu 
Leipzig.    1867. 
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position  of  the  oxygen  becoming  actiye.  According  to  Traube,  in  autooxi- 
dation  we  baye  to  deal  in  the  first  place,  not  with  a  cleayage  of  the  oxygen, 
but  with  a  splitting  of  water  in  which  the  hydroxy!  groups  of  the  water 
combine  with  the  oxidizable  substance,  while  the  hydrogen  atom  set  free  on 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  unites  with  the  neutral  oxygen,  forming 
hydrogen  peroxide,  which  may  naturally  haye  an  oxidizing  action.  Accord- 
ing to  the  yiew  of  Bach,  which  coincides  essentially  with  the  yiews  of  Ekg- 
LEB  and  Wild,  oxygen  atoms  are  not  taken  up  in  autooxidation,  but  entire 
oxygen  molecules,  which  by  the  rupture  of  the  double  bonds  of  the  oxygen 

R— 0  yO 

molecule  form  peroxide  combinations  with  the  formula,  I  or  R'<^  I  . 

These  can  then,  like  hydrogen  peroxide,  giye  up  an  oxygen  atom  to  a  dy- 
soxidizable  substance,  passing  into  normal  simple  oxides  B,0  or  E"0.  Bach* 
explains  in  this  way  the  oxidation  process  of  the  animal  body. 

Medyedew  '  has  studied  the  conditions  for  the  oxidation  of  salicylalde- 
hyde  by  tissue  extracts.  He  has  found  on  oxidation  that  two  molecules  of 
the  aboye  aldehyde  react  with  oxygen  instead  of  one.  His  inyestigations 
also  coincide  with  the  yiews  of  Bach,  Engleb,  and  Wild  that  a  peroxide 

C,H..OH.cf 
combination,  -    is    prodnced   as    intermediate    step    in  this 

C.H,.0H.C/ 

oxidation. 

All  the  yiews  presented  thus  far  assume  a  continuous  oxidation  of  the 
primary  actiye  substance.  The  yiew  has  also  been  suggested  that  animal 
oxidation  may  be  brought  about  by  oxygen-carriers,  i.e.,  by  bodies  which, 
without  being  oxidized  themselyes,  act  in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  nitric 
oxide  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  by  alternately  taking  up  and 
introducing  oxygen  in  the  oxidation  of  dysoxidizable  bodies.  Tbaube  has 
for  a  long  time  explained  the  oxidations  of  the  animal  body  in  this  way,  and 
he  calls  these  questionable  oxygen-carriers  oxidation  ferments.* 

It  has  also  been  positiyely  proven  by  the  researches  of  Jaquet,  Sal- 
KOWSKI,  Spitzer,  Rohmann,  Abelous  and  Biarn^s,  Bertrand,  Bou- 
quelot,  Db  Ret-Pailhade,  Medvedew,  Pohl,*  and  others,  that  in  the 

'  M.  Traube,  Ber.  d.  deuUch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  15,  18,  19,  22,  and  26;  Engler 
and  Wild,  ibid,,  Bd.  80 ;  Bach,  Le  Moniteur  scientiflque,  1897,  and  Compt.  rend.,  Tome 
124. 

•  PflQger's  Archly,  Bd.  74. 

•  M.  Traube,  Theorie  der  Fermentwirknngen.    Berlin,  1858. 

^  Jaquet,  Arch,  f .  exp.  Path.  u.  Pliarm. ,  Bd.  29 ;  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f .  d.  med. 
Wiasensch.,  1892  and  1894 ;  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  147  ;  Spitzer,  Pflttger's  Archly.  Bdd. 
60  and  67 ;  Spitzer  and  BOhmann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28 ;  Abeloua 
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blood  and  difFerent  tissaes  of  the  animal  body,  as  also  in  plant-cells, 
substances  occur  whicb  have  the  property  of  causing  certain  oxidations  and 
are  therefore  called  oxidation  ferments  or  oxidases.  The  exact  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  these  oxidation  ferments  has  been  somewhat  advanced  by 
Spitzeb,  who  has  been  able  to  isolate  ferruginous  nucleoproteids  from 
different  animal  organs,  such  as  the  liyer,  kidneys,  testicles,  pancreas, 
which  act  as  oxygen-exciters.  These  proteids,  whose  iron  Spitzer  con- 
siders of  special  importance,  readily  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  they 
may  also  be  detected  in  other  ways,  such  as  by  the  formation  of  indophenol 
from  a-naphthol  and  paraphenyldiamin  in  the  presence  of  alkali.  It  is 
difficult  at  the  present  time  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  oxidation 
ferments  which  have  been  isolated  from  dead  tissues,  in  the  oxidation 
processes  of  the  living  animal  body.  Further  investigations  as  to  the 
nature  and  action  of  these  bodies  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 

LoEW,*  who  has  opposed  the  view  as  to  the  oxygen  becoming  active  with 
the  setting  free  of  oxygen  atoms,  has  sought  for  the  reason  of  the  oxidations 
in  the  active  proteid  of  the  cells.  The  active  movement  of  the  atoms 
within  the  active  proteid  molecule  is  transmitted  to  the  oxygen  and  to  the 
oxidizable  substance,  and  when  the  dissolution  of  the  molecule  has  proceeded 
to  a  certain  point  the  oxidation  occurs  by  the  chemical  affinity.  This 
oxidation  is  according  to  Loew  a  catalysis,  which  shows  great  analogy  to 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol  under  the  inflaence  of  platinum-black. 

Schmiedeberg,'  who  also  denies  the  supposition  that  the  oxygen 
becomes  active,  is  of  the  view  that  the  tissue  by  the  mediation  of  the  oxida- 
tions do  not  increase  the  oxidizing  activity  of  the  oxygen,  but  more  probably 
act  on  the  oxidizing  substances,  making  them  more  accessible  to  oxidation. 

The  many  different  views  in  regard  to  the  oxidation  processes  show  us 
strikingly  how  little  positive  is  known  about  these  processes.  The  occur- 
rence of  numerous  intermediary  decomposition  products  in  the  animal  body 
teaches  us  that  the  oxidations  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  are  not  in- 
stantaneous and  sudden,  but  take  place  step  by  step,  and  hand  in  hand  with 
cleavages.  Most  investigators  are  agreed  that  these  decompositions  are 
similar  to  certain  oxidations  studied  by  Drechsel'  outside  the  animal 
body,  where  oxidations  and  reductions  in  quick  succession  acted  together. 


€t  BiarD^s,  Arch,  de  physiol.  (5),  Tomes  7,  8,  and  9,  and  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol..  Tome 
46  ;  Bertrand,  Arch,  de  physiol.  (6),  Tomes  8,  9,  and  Compt  rend.,  Tomes  122,  128,  124  ; 
Bourquelot,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol..  Tome  48,  and  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  128;  De  Rey- 
Pailbade.  1.  c.  ;  Medvedew,  FflQger's  Arch..  Bd.  65;  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  88. 

'  O.  Loew,  The  Energy  of  Living  Protoplasm.    London,  1896. 

•  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  14. 

«  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bdd.  22.  29,  88,  and  C.  Ludwig's  Festschrift,  1887. 
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The  views  ate  divided  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  origin  of  this  ooopenh 
tive  action.* 

The  oxidations  in  the  animal  hody  have  long  been  designated  as  a 
combastion,  and  sach  a  view  is  easily  reconcilable  with  the  above-mentioned 
views.  In  combastion  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as,  for  example,  the  barning 
of  wood  or  oil,  we  mast  not  forget  that  the  snbstances  themselves  do  not 
combine  with  oxygen.  It  is  only  after  the  action  of  heat  has  decomposed 
these  bodies  to  a  certain  degree  that  the  oxidation  of  the  products  of  sach 
decomposition  takes  place  and  is  accompanied  by  the  phenomenon  of  light. 

An  important  sonrce  of  the  living  energy  developed  in  the  body  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  oxidation  effected  by  oxygen  of  strong  potentid  energy, 
but  CLEAVAGE  PROCESSES  are  also  important.  In  these  complicated  chemi- 
cal compounds  are  reduced  to  simpler  ones,  and  therefore  the  atoms  change 
from  a  labile  equilibrium  to  a  stabler  one  and  stronger  chemical  affinities 
are  satisfied,  converting  chemical  potential  energy  into  living  energy  {yu 
viva).  The  best-known  example  of  such  a  splitting  process  outside  of  the 
animal  organism  is  the  ordinary  alcoholic  fermentation  of  dextrose, 
C,H„0,  =  2C0,  +  20,H,0,  in  which  process  heat  is  set  free.  The  animal 
body  may  also  have  a  source  of  energy  in  the  cleavage  processes  which  are 
not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  free  oxygen.  The  processes  taking  place 
in  the  living  muscle  yield  an  example  of  this  kind.  A  removed  muscle, 
which  gives  no  oxygen  when  in  a  vacuum,  may,  as  Hermann  '  has  shown, 
work,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen,  and  give  off 
carbon  dioxide  at  the  same  time. 

We  call  cleavage  processes  which  are  accompanied  by  a  decomposition  of 
water  and  then  a  taking  up  of  its  constituents  hydrolytic  cleavages.  These 
cleavages,  which  play  an  important  rdle  within  the  animal  body,  and  which 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  are,  for  example, 
the  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  and  the  splitting  of  neutral  fata 
into  the  corresponding  fatty  acid  and  glycerin : 

c.n.(c,.H..o,).  +  3n,o  =  c.h.(oh).  +  3(c,.n..o.). 

Tristearin  Glycerin  Stearic  acid 

As  a  rule  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  processes  as  they  occur  in  the  animal 
body  may  be  performed  outside  of  it  by  means  of  higher  temperatures  with 
or  without  the  simultaneous  action  of  acids  or  alkalies.  Considering  the 
two  above-mentioned  examples,  we  know  that  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar  when  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  and  also  that  the  fats  are  split 
into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  on  heating  them  with  caustic  alkalies  or  by 
the  action  of  superheated  steam.     The  heat  or  the  chemical  reagents  which 

'  See  M.  Nencki,  Arch,  des  sciences  biol.  du  St.  P^icrsbourg,  Tome  1,  p.  488. 
'  UDtersuchuDgen  Uber  den  Stoffwechsel  der  Muskehi.    Berlin,  1867. 
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are  need  for  the  performance  of  these  reactions  would  caase  immediate 
death  if  applied  to  the  living  system.  Gonseqnently  the  animal  organism 
must  have  other  means  at  its  disposal  which  act  similarly,  bnt  in  snch  a 
manner  that  they  may  work  without  endangering  the  life  or  normal  consti* 
tation  of  the  tissues.  Such  means  have  been  recognized  in  the  so-called 
unorganized  ferments  or  enzymes. 

Alcoholic  fermentation,  as  well  as  other  processes  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  living  organisms,  ferment 
fungi  and  splitting  fungi  of  different  kinds.  The  ordinary  view,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  is  that  these  processes  are  to  be  considered  as 
phases  of  life  of  these  organisms.  The  name  organized  ferments  or  ferments 
has  been  given  to  such  micro-organisms  of  which  ordinary  yeast  is  an 
example.  However,  the  same  name  has  also  been  given  to  certain  bodies  or 
mixtures  of  bodies  of  unknown  organic  origin  which  are  products  of  the 
chemical  work  within  the  cell,  and  which  after  they  are  removed  from  the 
cell  still  have  their  characteristic  action.  Such  bodies,  for  example  malt 
diastase,  rennin,  and  the  digestive  ferments,  are  capable  in  the  very  smallest 
quantity  of  causing  a  decomposition  or  cleavage  in  very  considerable 
quantities  of  other  substances  without  entering  into  permanent  chemical 
combination  with  the  decomposed  body  or  with  any  of  the  cleavage  or 
decomposition  products.  These  formless  or  unorganized  ferments  are 
generally  called  enzymes^  according  to  Kuhnb. 

A  ferment  in  a  more  restricted  sense  is  therefore  a  living  being,  while 
an  enzyme  is  a  product  of  chemical  processes  in  the  cell,  a  product  which 
has  an  individuality  even  without  the  cell,  and  which  may  be  active  when 
separated  from  the  cell.  The  splitting  of  invert-sugar  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol  by  fermentation  is  a  fermentative  process  closely  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  yeast.  The  inversion  of  cane-sugar  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
enzymotic  process  caused  by  one  of  the  bodies  or  mixture  of  bodies  formed 
by  the  living  ferment,  which  can  be  severed  from  this  ferment,  and  still 
remains  active  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  Consequently  ferments 
and  enzymes  are  capable  of  manifesting  a  different  behavior  towards  certain 
chemical  reagents.  Thus  there  exist  a  number  of  substances,  among  which 
we  may  mention  arsenious  acid,  phenol,  salicylic  acid,  boracic  acid,  sodium 
fluoride,  chloroform,  ether,  and  others,  which  in  certain  concentration  kill 
ferments,  but  which  do  not  noticeably  impair  the  action  of  the  enzymes. 

The  above  view  as  to  the  difference  between  ferments  and  enzymes  has 
lately  been  essentially  shaken  by  the  researches  of  E.  Buchker.'  He  has 
been  able  to  obtain  from  beer-yeast,  by  grinding  and  strong  pressure,  a  cell 
fluid  rich  in  proteid  which  when  introduced  into  a  solution  of  a  fermentable 

>  E.  Buchner,;^Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  80  and  81 ;  £.  Buchner  and 
Bapp»  ilnd,,  Bd.  81. 
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sugar  caosed  a  yiolent  fermentation.  The  objections  suggested  from 
several  sides  that  the  fluid  expressed  still  contained  dissolved  living  cell 
substance  has  been  answered  by  seyeral  important  obseryations  made  by 
E.  and  H.  Buchkeb/  Among  these  obseryations  we  must  mention  the 
following:  The  active  constituent  of  the  cell  fluid,  zymase^  is  not  influenced 
in  its  action  by  either  chloroform  or  sodium  arsenite  solution  (1^), 
while  these  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  completely  destroy  the  fermentative 
action  of  the  living  yeast-cell.  The  activity  of  the  zymase  is  not  impaired 
by  quantities  of  glycerin,  which  completely  destroy  fermentation  produced 
by  means  of  the  yeast-cell.  According  to  Buchner  alcoholic  fermentation 
is  not  directly  connected  with  the  organized  structure  of  the  cell,  but  pro- 
duced by  soluble  products  secreted  by  the  cells,  or  at  least  separated 
therefrom. 

If  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Buchneb  from  these  important  researches 
are  correct,  and  if,  as  is  to  be  expected,  it  can  be  applied  to  other  micro- 
organisms, then  we  can  understand  the  action  of  the  aboye-mentioned  anti- 
fermentative  and  anti-putrefactiye  substances  in  that  they  preyent  the 
production  of  the  active  bodies  by  killing  the  cells  or  crippling  their  func- 
tions.' 

As  the  enzymes  may  act  outside  of  the  cell,  i.e.,  extracellular,  still  this 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  we  may  also  have  enzymes  which 
deyelop  their  action  within  the  cell  and  are  therefore  intracellular.  As  an 
example  of  such  an  enzyme  we  may  mention  the  enzyme  existing  in  the 
micrococcus  uresB,  which  has  the  power  of  decomposing  urea,  and  also 
another  enzyme,  produced  by  a  bacterium,  which  decomposes  calcium 
formate  into  calcium  carbonate,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed  highly  improbable,  whether  it  has  been  possible 
up  to  the  present  time  to  isolate  any  enzyme  in  a  pure  state.  Therefore 
the  nature  of  the  enzymes  and  their  elementary  composition  are  unknown. 
Such  as  haye  been  obtained  thus  far  appear  to  be  nitrogenized  and  to  be 
similar  in  some  degree  to  proteid  bodies.  The  enzymes  are  considered  as 
proteid  bodies  by  many  inyestigators,  but  this  opinion  has  not  sufficient 
foundation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  enzymes  isolated  by  certain  inyesti- 
gators act  like  genuine  proteid  bodies;  but  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not 
the  products  isolated  in  these  instances  were  pure  enzymes  or  were  com- 
posed of  enzymes  contaminated  with  proteids. 


'  H.  Buchner,  Sltzungsber.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morphol.  u.  Physiol,  in  Miinchen,  Bd. 
18,  1897,  Heft  1,  which  also  contains  the  discussion  on  this  topic.  See  also  Stavenhagen. 
Ber.  d.  deutsch.  Cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  80. 

'  The  recent  works  on  this  disputed  question  may  be  found  by  referring  to  Abeles, 
Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  81 ;  Buchner  and  Rapp,  ibid.,  Bd.  82;  Wro- 
blewski,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiologie,  Bd.  12. 
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The  enzymes  may  be  extracted  from  the  tissaes  by  means  of  water  or 
glycerin,  especially  by  the  latter,  which  forms  very  stable  solutions  and 
consequently  series  as  a  means  of  extracting  them.  The  enzymes, 
generally  speaking,  do  not  appear  to  be  diffusible.  They  are  readily  carried 
down  with  other  substances  when  these  precipitate  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
and  this  property  is  extensiyely  taken  adyantage  of  in  the  preparation  of 
pure  enzymes.*  The  property  of  many  enzymes  of  decomposing  hydrogen 
peroxide  is,  according  to  Alex.  Schmidt,  not  dependent  upon  the  enzyme, 
but  is  caused  by  the  contamination  of  the  enzyme  with  constituents  from 
the  protoplasm.  This  coincides  with  the  obserrations  of  Jacobsen*  on 
emulsin,  pancreas  enzyme,  and  diastase,  that  the  catalytic  property  may  be 
destroyed  by  proper  means  without  diminishing  the  specific  enzymotic 
action.  The  continued  heating  of  their  solutions  above  +  SO""  G.  generally 
destroys  most  of  the  enzymes.  In  the  dry  state,  however,  certain  enzymes 
may  be  heated  to  100°  or  indeed  to  150°-160°  C.  without  losing  their 
power.     The  enzymes  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  alcohol. 

We  have  no  characteristic  reactions  for  the  enzymes  in  general,  and  each 
enzyme  is  characterized  by  its  specific  action  and  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  operates.  But  it  must  be  stated  that,  however  the  different 
enzymes  may  vary  in  action,  they  all  seem  to  have  this  in  common,  that  by 
their  presence  an  impulse  is  given  to  split  more  complicated  combinations 
into  simpler  ones,  whereby  the  atoms  arrange  themselves  from  an  unstable 
equilibrium  into  a  more  stable  one,  chemical  tension  is  transformed  into 
living  force,  and  new  products  are  formed  with  lower  heat  of  combustion 
than  the  original  substance.  The  presence  of  water  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
factor  in  the  perfection  of  such  decompositions,  and  the  chemical  process 
seems  to  consist  in  the  taking  up  of  the  elements  of  water. 

The  action  of  the  enzymes  may  be  markedly  influenced  by  external  con- 
ditions. The  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  of  special  importance.  Certain 
enzymes  act  only  in  acid,  others,  and  the  majority,  on  the  contrary,  act  only 
in  neutral  or  alkaline  liquids.  Certain  of  them  act  in  very  faintly  acid  as 
well  as  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  but  best  at  a  specific  reaction.  The 
temperature  exercises  also  a  very  important  influence.  In  general  the 
activity  of  enzymes  increases  to  a  certain  limit  with  the  temperature.  This 
limit  is  not  always  the  same,  but  depends,  like  the  destructive  action  of 
high  temperatures,  essentially  upon  the  quantity  of  enzyme  and  other  con- 
ditions.'    The  products  of  the  enzymotic  processes  exercise  a  retarding 


»  Brttcke,  Wiener  Sitzungsbericht.  Bd.  48.     1861. 

•  Al.  Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlehre.  Leipzig,  1892 ;— Jacobaen,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol. 
Chemie,  Bd.  16,  S.  840. 

»  Tammann,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16,  S.  271 ;  Pugliesie,  PflQger's  Arch., 
Bd.  69. 
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inflaenoe  in  proportion  as  they  accnmalate.  Additions  of  varioas  kinds 
may  hare  a  retarding  and  others  an  accelerating  action/ 

An  enzyme  considered  in  the  proper  sense  is  one  which  has  the  property 
of  producing  hydrolytic  cleavage.  The  three  most  important  groups  dt 
these  are  the  amylolytic  or  diastatic,  the  proteolytic  or  those  converting 
proteids  into  soluble  modifications,  and  the  steatolytic  or  fat-splitting 
enzymes.  Inverting  which  splits  disaccharides  into  monosaccharides, 
belongs  to  the  true  enzymes,  also  the  urea-  splitting  and  glucoside-splitting 
enzymes,  which  occur  especially  in  higher  plants.  The  proteid-coagulating 
enzymes  occupy  a  special  position  amongst  the  enzymes.  The  mode  of 
action  of  these  enzymes,  amongst  which  we  reckon  chymosin  (rennin),  or 
casein-coagulating,  and  fibrin  ferment,  or  blood-coagulating,  is  still  less 
known  than  the  others.  It  is  rather  generally  admitted  that  we  here  also 
have  to  deal  with  a  hydrolytic  cleavage,  but  still  this  has  not  been  positively 
confirmed. 

We  are  still  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  enzymes 
act.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  when  the  free  ions  are  set  free  by 
the  action  of  enzymes  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  water  must  be  raised, 
0.  Nasse'  experimented  with  soluble  starch,  partly  boiled  and  partly 
nnboiled,  and  diastase,  and  determined  the  resistance  according  to  Kohl* 
rausch's  method  and  observed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  conductivity 
of  the  active  diastase  solutions.  The  enzymes  by  their  action  show  in  many 
regards  a  great  similarity  to  so-called  catalytic  or  contact  action,  and  it  is 
the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  enzyme  action  consists  of  a  transfer  of 
movement  to  the  substance  to  be  split. 

As  above  stated,  the  enzymes  are  of  great  importance  for  the  chemical 
processes  going  on  in  the  digestive  tract,  but  we  have  to  add  that  the 
results  of  their  action  are  greatly  complicated  by  processes  of  putrefaction 
which  take  place  in  the  intestine  at  the  same  time,  and  which  are  caused  by 
micro-organisms.  Micro-organisms  therefore  exercise  a  certain  influence  on 
the  physiological  processes  of  the  animal  body.  These  organisms,  when 
they  enter  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  and  develop  and  increase,  are  of  the 
greatest  pathological  importance,  and  modem  bacteriology  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  infectious  diseases',  founded  by  Pasteur  and  Koch,  gives 
efficient  testimony  to  these  facts. 

Putrefaction  caused  within  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  by  lower 
organisms  may  produce,  among  others,  combinations  of  a  basic  nature. 
Such  bodies  were  first  found  by  Selmi  in  human  cadavers,  and  called  by 
him  cadaver  alkaloids  or  ptomaines.     These  ptomaines,  which  have  been 


»  Fermi  and  Pernossi,  ZeiUchr.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  18.    An  index  of  the  literature  on 
enzymes  may  he  found  v.  in  Moraczewski,  PfiUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 
»  Rostocker  Ztg..  18 W. 
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isolated  from  cadayers  and  some  from  putrefying  proteid  mixtures,  haye 
been  clotoly  studied  by  Selmi,  Bbieger,  and  Gautier  '  and  are  considered 
as  products  of  chemical  processes  caused  by  putrefaction  microbes.  The 
first  ptomaine  to  be  analyzed  was  colliding  C,H„N,  obtained  by  Nencki," 
on  the  putrefaction  of  gelatin  with  pancreas.  Since  then  many  ptomaines 
haye  been  analyzed  by  Gautieb  and  especially  by  Brieoer.  Certain  of 
the  ptomaines  originate  undoubtedly  from  lecithin  and  other  so-called 
extractiyes  of  the  tissues,  but  the  majority  seem  to  be  deriyed  from  the 
protein  substances  by  decomposition. 

Some  ptomaines,  although  all  belong  to  the  aliphatic  series,  contain 
oxygen,  and  others  are  free  from  oxygen.  The  majority  of  the  true 
ptomaines  belong  to  the  latter  group.  Most  of  the  ptomaines  isolated  by 
Brieger  are  diamines  or  compounds  deriyed  from  the  same.  Amongst  the 
diamines  we  haye  two,  cadaveriuj  or  pentamethylendiamin,  G,H,^N, ,  and 
putrescifiy  or  tetramethylendiamin,  C^H,,N, ,  which  are  of  special  interest 
because  they  haye  been  found  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  urine  in  certain 
pathological  conditions,  namely,  cholera  and  cystinuria.'  Some  of  the 
ptomaines  are  exceedingly  poisonous,  while  others  are  not.  The  poisonous 
ones  are  called  toocines^  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Brieoer. 

The  formation  of  such  toxines  in  the  decompositions  caused  by  putrefac- 
tiye  microbes  makes  it  probable  that  the  lower  organisms  acting  in  infectious 
diseases  also  produce  poisonous  substances  which  may  cause  by  their  action 
the  symptoms  or  complications  of  the  disease.  Brieger,  who  has  become 
prominent  by  his  study  of  this  subject,  has  been  able  to  isolate  from 
typhoid  cultures  a  substance  called  typhotoxin^  which  has  a  poisonous  action 
on  animals;  and  he  has  also  prepared  another  substance,  tetanin^  from  the 
amputated  arm  of  a  patient  with  tetanus,  animals  inoculated  with  which  die 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  dey eloped  tetanus.* 

As  aboye  stated,  the  chemical  processes  in  animals  and  plants  do  not 
stand  in  opposition  to  each  other;  they  of^er  differences  indeed,  but  still 
they  are  of  the  same  kind  from  a  qualitatiye  standpoint.  Pfli^ger  says 
that  there  exists  a  blood-relationship  between  all  liying  cells  of  the 
animal  and  yegetable  kingdoms,  and  that  they  originate  from  the  same 
root;  and  if  the  unicellular  plant  organisms  can  decompose  protein  sub- 

1  Selmi,  Sulle  ptomaine  od  alalcoidl  cadaverici  e  loro  importaoza  in  tossicologia. 
Bologna,  1878.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gksellsch.,  Bd.  11.  Correspond,  by  H.  Schiff  ;— 
Brieger,  Ueber  Ptomaine,  ParU  1,  2,  and  8.  Berlin,  1885-1886 ;— A.  Gautier,  Traill  de 
chimie  appliqu6e  k  la  physiologie,  Tome  2. 1878.     Compt.  rendua.  Tome  94. 

*  Ueber  die  Zersetzung  der  Gklatine,  etc.    Bern,  1876. 

*  Brieger,  Berlin,  klin.  Wocbenschr.,  1887;  Baumann  and  Udransky,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  18  and  15 ;  Brieger  and  Stadthagen,  Berlin,  klin.  Wocbenschr., 
1889. 

*  Brieger,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  112  and  115.  Also  Sitzungsber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d. 
W.,  1889,  and  Berl.  klin.  Wocbenschr.,  1888. 
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stances  in  sacb  a  manner  as  to  produce  poisonoas  substances,  why  should 
not  the  animal  body,  which  is  only  a  collection  of  cells,  be  able  to  produce 
under  physiological  conditions  similar  poisonous  substances  ?  It  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time  that  the  animal  body  possesses  this  ability  to  a  great 
extent,  and  as  well-known  evidence  of  this  ability  we  may  mention  various 
nitrogenized  extractives  and  poisonous  constituents  of  the  secretions  of 
certain  animals.  Those  substances  of  basic  nature  which  are  incessantly 
and  regularly  produced  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  protein 
substances  in  the  living  organism,  and  which  therefore  are  to  be  considered 
as  products  of  the  physiological  exchange  of  material,  have  been  called 
leucomaines  by  Gautier  '  in  contradistinction  to  the  ptomaines  and  toxinea 
produced  by  micro-organisms.  These  bodies,  to  which  belong  several  well- 
known  animal  extractives,  were  isolated  by  Gautier  from  animal  tissues 
such  as  the  muscles.  The  hitherto  known  leucomaines,  of  which  a  few  are 
poisonous  in  small  amounts,  belong  to  the  cholin,  the  uric  acid,  and  the 
creatinin  group. 

The  leucomaines  are  considered  as  being  of  certain  importance  in  caus- 
ing disease.  It  has  been  contended  that  when  these  bodies  accumulate  on 
account  of  an  incomplete  excretion  or  oxidation  in  the  system,  an  auto- 
intoxication may  be  produced  (Bouchard*  and  others). 

The  toxines  and  the  poisonous  leucomaines  are,  however,  neither  the 
only  nor  the  most  active  poison  produced  by  the  plant  or  animal  cell. 
Later  investigations  have  shown  that  certain  plants  as  well  as  animals  can 
produce  proteids  which  are  exceedingly  poisonous.  Such  poisonous  proteids 
have,  for  example,  been  isolated  from  the  jequirity  and  castor  beans,  as  also 
from  the  venom  of  snakes,  spiders,  and  other  animals.  The  toxic  proteids 
produced  by  pathogenic  micro-organisms  are  of  special  interest.  Bodies 
have  been  isolated  from  the  cultures  of  various  pathogenic  microbes  which 
are  exceedingly  poisonous  and  which  reproduce  the  symptoms  of  infection 
more  exactly  than  the  toxines.  These  bodies,  whose  proteid  nature  is  still 
questioned,  have  been  called  toxdlhumins  by  Brieger  and  Fraxkel. 

It  is  of  great  interest  that  we  know  also  of  proteid  bodies  such  as  the 
so-called  alexines  in  the  blood-serum,  which  have  a  germicidal  or  bacteri- 
cidal actios.  On  the  other  hand  we  also  have  bodies  of  an  alleged  proteid 
nature  which  produce  an  immunity  in  the  animal  body  against  infection 
with  a  certain  microbe  or  protection  against  the  poison  produced  by  the 
same  microbe,  so-called  antitoxins.  The  great  importance  of  these  observa- 
tions is  apparent,  but  as  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  this  book  we  will  not 
further  discuss  the  subject. 


*  Bull.  Boc.  cbim.,  43,  and  A.  Gautier,  6ur  lea  alcaloYdes  dedv^  de  la  destruction 
bact^rienne  ou  pkysiologique  des  tissus  animaux.     Paris,  1886. 

'  Bouchard,  Lemons  £ur  Ics  uuto-iutoxicalions  dans  les  maladies.     Paris,  1887. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
THE  PROTEIN  SUBSTANCES. 

The  chief  mass  of  the  organic  constitaents  of  aniioal  tissnes  consists  of 
amorphoQSy  nitrogenized,  yery  complex  bodies  of  high  molecular  weight. 
These  bodies,  which  are  either  proteids  in  a  special  sense  or  bodies  nearly 
related  thereto,  take  first  rank  among  the  organic  constitaents  of  the  animal 
body  on  account  of  their  great  abundance.  For  this  reason  they  are  classed 
together  in  a  special  group  which  has  received  the  name  protein  group 
(from  7rpoorev0y  I  am  the.fixst,  or  take  the  first  place).  The  bodies 
belonging  to  these  several  groups  are  called  protein  substances^  although  in 
a  few  cases  the  proteid  bodies  in  a  special  sense  are  designated  by  the  same 
name. 

The  WJenl  protein  substances  contain  carbon^  hydrogen,  nitrogen^  and 
oxygen.  The  majority  contain  also  sulphur^  a  few  phosphorus^  and  a  few 
also  iron.  Copper y  iodine^  and  bromine  have  been  found  in  some  few  cases. 
On  heating  the  protein  substances  they  gradually  decompose,  producing 
inflammable  gases,  ammoniacal  compounds,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  nitrogen- 
ized  bases,  as  well  as  many  other  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  they  emit  a 
strong  odor  of  burnt  horn  or  wool.  On  deep  cleavage  with  acids  they  all 
yield,  beside?  nitrogenous  bases,  abundance  of  monoamido  acids  of  different 
kinds.* 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  decide  on  a  classification  of  the  protein 
substances  based  upon  their  properties,  reactions,  and  constitution,  as  well 
as  upon  their  solubilities  and  precipitations,  corresponding  to  the  demands 
of  science.  The  best  classification  is  perhaps  the  following  systematic 
summary  ci  the  better  known  and  studied  animal  protein  substances,  due 
chiefly  to  Hoppb-Setlbr  and  Drechsel.' 

*  According  to  the  view  generally  accepted  up  to  tlie  present  time  only  those  sub- 
stances are  called  true  proteins  whic]i  also  yielded  monoamido  acids  on  cleavage.  The 
protamins  will  therefore  be  discussed  as  an  appendix  to  the  protein  substauces. 

'  See  "  BiweisskOrper/'  Laden  burg's  Handw5rterbuch  derChemie.  Bd.  3,  S.  534-589, 
which  gives  a  very  complete  summary  of  the  literature  of  protein  substances  op  to  1885, 
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THB  PROTEIN  8UB8TANCB8. 


I.  Simple  Proteids  or  Albominoiui  Bodiei. 

Seralbumin^ 


Albumins. 


Globulins. 


•  Ovalbumin^ 

Lactalbumin. 

FibrinogeUy 

Myosin^ 

Musculiny 

Crystallin. 
j  Casein^ 
\  Ovovitellin  (f),  and  others. 

Albuminates i  ^^'^  albuminate, 

\  Alkali  albuminate, 
Albnmoses  (and  Peptones). 

Coagulated  Proteids. . .  i  ^*'**^» 

(  Proteids  coagulated  by  heat^  and  others. 


Hueleo-albumins . 


Hsemoglobins. 
Olycoproteids  . 


Hueleoproteids. 


II.  Compound  Proteids. 


Mtccins  and  Mudnoids 

Hyalogens, 

Amyloidj 

Ichthulin,  and  others. 

Helicoproteid, 
i  NucleoMston, 
{  Cytoglobin,  and  others. 


m.  Albumoids  or  Albominoidi. 

Keratin. 

Elastin. 

Collagen. 

Beticulin. 

(Fibroin,  Serioin,  Cornein,  Spongin,  Conohiolin,  Byttnu,  and  others. 0 

To  this  summary  must  be  added  that  we  often  find  in  the  investigations 
of  animal  fluids  and  tissues  protein  substances  which  do  not  coincide  with 
the  above  scheme,  or  do  so  only  with  difficulty.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remarked  that  bodies  will  be  found  which  seem  to  rank  between  the 
different  groups,  hence  it  is  very  difficnlt  to  sharply  divide  these  groups. 

^  The  classiflcution  of  ihe  proteins  Is  a  very  difficult  task,  and  no  one  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  able  to  suggest  such  a  classification  free  from  exceptions.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  as  it  appears  desirable  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  existing  uncertainty  of 
the  uoniencluture  in  use,  the  atithor  considers  it  unnecessary  to  change  the  above  sum- 
mary. In  regard  to  other  classifications,  see  Neumelster,  Lehrbuch  dcr  pbysiol.  Chem., 
2.  Aufl.»  1897,  and  Wrdblewski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  80. 
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I*  Simple  Proteids  or  Albuminous  Bodies. 

The  simple  proteids  are  neyer-failing  constitaents  of  fche  animal  and 
Tegetable  organisms.  They  are  especially  foand  in  the  animal  body,  where 
they  form  the  solid  constitaents  of  the  mnscles,  glands,  and  the  blood- 
seram,  and  they  are  so  generally  distributed  that  there  are  only  a  few 
animal  secretions  and  excretions,  sach  as  the  tears,  perspiration,  and  perhaps 
nrine,  in  which  they  are  entirely  absent  or  only  occnr  as  traces. 

All  albuminous  bodies  contain  carbon,  hydrogefty  nitrogen^  oxygen,  and 
sulphur  ;  *  a  few  contain  also  phosphorus.  Iron  is  generally  found  in  traces 
in  their  ash,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  regular  constituent  of  a  certain  group  of 
the  albuminous  bodies,  namely,  the  nucleo-albumins.  The  composition  of 
the  different  albuminous  bodies  yaries  a  little,  but  the  variations  are  within 
relatively  close  limits.  For  the  better  studied  animal  proteids  the  following 
composition  of  the  ash-free  substance  has  been  given: 

C 50.6   —54.5  per  cent. 

H 6.5   —   7.3       '' 

N 15.0   —17.6       " 

S 0.3   —   2.2       " 

•    P 0.42—   0.85     '* 

0 21.50  —  23.50     '' 

A  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  proteid  molecule  is  easily  split  off  as 
ammonia  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (Nasse).  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  protein  substances  only  a  very  small  part,  1-2  p.m.,  of  the  nitrogen 
is  expelled,  showing  that  only  a  small  part  thereof  exists  as  amido  groups  in 
the  protein  molecule.*  Hausmann  *  has  conducted  investigations  to  show 
the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  proteid  molecule.  After  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid  he  determined  the  amid  nitrogen  determinable  as  ammonia 
(a),  then  the  nitrogen  of  the  diamido  bodies  precipi table  by  phospho- 
tungstic  acid  (6),  and  the  non-precipitable  nitrogen  of  the  monamido  acids. 
He  found  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  nitrogen : 

a  h  c 

In  crystallized  ovalbumin 8.53  21.33  67.80 

''  seralbumin 8.90  24.95  68.28 

"  casein 13.37  11.71  75.98 

''gelatin 1.61  35.83  62.56 

'  An  exception  ia  found  in  the  mycoprotein  of  putrefactiou  bacteria  and  the  anthrax- 
protein  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  which  are  sulpiiur  free  proteids.  See  Neucki  aud 
Schaffer,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  20  (N.  P.).  and  Nencki,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  Bd.  17. 

*  See  Nasse,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6  ;  Paal,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellach.,  Bd.  29; 
Schiff,  md„  S.  1364,  and  O.  Loew,  Chemiker  Zeit..  1896. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 
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18  THE  PROTEIN  8UB8TAIfCE8. 

He  found  approximately  1-2^  amid  nitrogen  in  trae  proteids,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  resalts  of  other  inyestigators.  A  part  of 
the  salphnr  separates  as  potassium  or  sodium  sulphide  on  boiling  with 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  may  be  detected  by  lead  acetate  (Fleitmann^ 
Dakilewsky,  Kruger,  Fr.  Schulz*).  What  remains  can  only  bo 
detected  after  fusing  with  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate  and  testing  for 
sulphates.  The  relationship  between  the  sulphur  split  off  by  alkali  to  that 
not  split  off  is  different  in  various  proteids.  In  most  proteids  thus  far 
investigated  the  quantity  of  sulphur  which  can  be  split  off  amounts  to  a 
little  less  than  one  half  of  the  total  sulphur  (Schulz).  The  proteid 
molecule  therefore  contains  at  least  2  atoms  of  sulphur.  The  molecular 
weight  of  the  proteids  is  hard  to  determine  accurately,  and  the  results  given 
for  the  same  proteid,  by  various  investigators,  are  often  contradictory. 
The  molecular  weight  is  generally  very  high.  For  the  alkali  albuminate,, 
in  whose  formation  from  native  proteid  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
is  split  off,  LieberkChn  has  given  the  formula  C„H,„N,,SO„.  In  regard 
to  the  elementary  formulae  of  proteids  see  Schhiedeberg.' 

The  constitution  of  the  proteid  bodies,  notwithstanding  numerous 
investigations,  is  still  unknown.  By  heating  proteids  with  barium  hydrate 
and  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  150**-200*'  C.  for  several  days,  ScHtyxzEN* 
berger'  obtained  a  number  of  products  among  which  were  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and,  as  chief  product,  a  mixture  of 
amido-acids.  This  mixture  contained,  besides  a  little  tyrosin  and  a  few 
other  bodies,  chiefly  acids  of  the  series  C,jH„»+iNO,  (leucines)  and 
CnH,n-iNO,  {leuceines).  The  leucines  and  leuceines  are  formed  from  more 
complicated  substances,  with  the  general  formula  C^H,^N,0^ ,  by  hydrolytic 
splitting.  These  substances  are  called  glucoproteins  by^  SchOtzenberger 
on  account  of  their  sweet  taste.  The  sulphur  of  the  proteids  yielda 
sulphites.  The  three  bodies,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
are  formed  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in  the  decomposition  of  urea 
and  oxamid;  therefore  Schutzbnberger  suggests  that  perhaps  proteid 
may  be  considered  as  a  very  complex  ureid  or  oxamid.  Such  a  conclusion 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  above  decomposition  processes  for  several 
reasons. 

On  fusing  proteids  with  caustic  alkali,  ammoaia,  methyl-mercaptan,^ 
and  other  volatile  products  are  generated;  also  leucin,  from  which  then 
volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  valerianic  acid,  and  also  butyric 

*  Fleitmann,  Annal.  der  Chem.  UDd  Pburm..  Bd.  66 ;  Danllewsky,  Ztitscbr.  f.  pby- 
Biol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ;  KrUger,  Ptitiger's  Archiv,  Bd.  43  :  F.  ScLulz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioU 
Cliem.,  Bd.  25.  See  also  Suter,  ibid.,  Bd.  20,  and  Drechsel.  CeDtrnlbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd. 
10,  S.  529,  in  regard  to  forms  of  binding  of  the  sulphur. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  39. 

*  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  (5),  16,  and  Bull.  sec.  chim.,  28  and  24. 
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acid,  are  formed;  and  tyrosin,  from  which  later  phenol,  indol,  and  skatol 
are  produced.  On  boiling  with  mineral  acids  (or  still  better  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  chloride,  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermakn  '), 
the  proteida  yield  amido-acids,  sach  as  lencin,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid, 
and  tyrosin  (and  from  vegetable  albumin  Schulze  and  Barbieri*  obtained 
or-phenylamidopropionic  acid),  also  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ethyl  sulphide 
(Drechsel*),  leucinimid,^  ammonia,  and  nitrogenous  bases  (Drechsel). 

Amongst  the  bases  obtained  by  Drechsel'  from  casein,  and  by  his 
pupils  E.  Fischer,  M.  Siegfried,  and  S.  Hedin  from  other  proteids  and 
gelatin  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  chloride,  we  have  one 
having  the  formula  C,H,,N,0,  or  C,H,,N,0  +  H,0,  which  seems  to  be 
homologous  to  creatin  or  creatinin  and  called  lysatin  or  lysatinm  by 
Drechsel.  Another  substance,  called  lysin,  has  the  formula  C,H,^X,0,. 
From  its  formula  we  find  that  it  is  homologous  with  ornithine  C,H„N,0, 
(Jaffe),  which  it  resembles  in  certain  respects  (see  Appendix  to  this 
Chapter). 

Besides  these  above-mentioned  bases  Hedik  has  obtained  as  cleavage 
products  of  different  protein  substances  the  bases  arginin^  C,H,^N^O, ,  first 
isolated  by  Schulze  and  Steiger  from  etiolated  lupin  and  pumpkin  seeds 
and  also  histidin^  C,H.N,0, ,  prepared  by  Kossel  from  protamins. 
Drechsel  has  also  found  diamido-acetic  acid  among  the  cleavage  products 
of  casein.  On  boiling  with  baryta-water  both  lysatinin  and  arginin  yield 
urea  among  the  other  cleavage  products,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
prepare  urea  from  proteid  by  hydrolysis,  without  oxidation,  making  use  of 
these  bases  as  intermediary  steps. 

On  the  cleavage  of  the  proteid,  globin,  contained  in  the  haemoglobin 
molecule,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  Proscher*  was  able  to  regain  about  one 
half  of  the  carbon,  about  one  half  of  the  nitrogen,  two  thirds  of  the 
hydrogen,  and  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  oxygen  as  tangible  cleavage 
products.  On  the  other  hand  R.  Cohn  '  has  been  successful  in  gaining  about 
97.8^  of  the  proteid  (casein)  as  crystallizable  or  tangible  cleavage  products 
in  his  investigations  on  the  quantitative  proteid  cleavage  with  hydrochloric 

•  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  159  and  169. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  16. 
«  Central  bl.  f.  PbysioL,  Bd.  10. 

«  See  Rittbausen,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  29,  and  R.  Cobn,  Zeitscbr. 
f.  pbysiol.  Cbenj.,  Bd.  22. 

*  Sitzungsber.  d.  matb.-pbys.  Elasse  d.  k.  sacbs.  Oesellscb.  d.  Wissenscbafteu,  1889. 
In  Ibe  memoir  **Der  Abbau  der  Eiweissstoffe."  Du  Bois-Reyraond's  Arch.,  1891, 
Drecbsel  gives  a  good  review  of  bis  own  investigations  and  of  tbose  of  bis  pupils, 
Fiscber,  Siegfried,  and  Hedin.  Tbe  literature  of  tbe  above-mentioned  bases  will  bo 
given  in  tbe  Appendix  to  tbis  Cbapter. 

•  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  27. 
'  Ihid.,  Bd.  26. 
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20  THE  PROTEIN  SUB/STANCES. 

acid.  He  approximately  calculated  the  leacia  as  40-50^  and  the  glatamio 
acid  30^.  He  obtained  strikingly  small  quantities  of  basic  products.  He 
also  found  GO,  and  oxalic  acid  among  the  cleavage  products  of  proteids 
with  acid. 

Proteids  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  proteolytic  enzymes  in  the 
presence  of  water.  First  proteid  bodies  of  lower  molecular  weight  are 
formed — albumoses  and  peptones — and  then  on  further  decomposition 
amido-acids  such  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  aspartic  acid.  Both  lysin, 
lysatinin,  arginin,  and  histidin  may  be  produced  on  far-reaching  decomposi- 
tion (in  tryptic  digestion).  On  the  extensive  decomposition  a  chromogen 
may  also  be  formed,  which  gives  a  violet  color  with  chlorine-  or  bromine- 
water.  This  chromogen,  which  is  formed  in  all  far-reaching  decompositions 
of  proteids  where  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  formed,  is  called  protei7iochromogen 
by  Stadelmann,  and  tryptophan  by  Neumbister.  Nencki  *  considers  this 
chromogen  as  the  mother-substance  of  various  animal  pigments. 

A  great  many  substances  are  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteids. 
First  the  same  bodies  as  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  by  means  of 
proteolytic  enzymes  are  produced,  and  then  a  further  decomposition  occurs 
with  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  bodies  belonging  to  both  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Belonging  to  the  first  series  we  have 
ammonium  salts  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  caproic,  valerianic,  and 
butyric  acids,  also  succinic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  methane,  hydrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  methyl-mercaptan,  and  others.  The  ptomaines  also 
belong  to  these  products  and  are  probably  formed  by  very  different  chemical 
processes  or  even  syntheses. 

£.  Salkowski  divides  the  putrefactive  products  of  the  aromatic  series 
into  three  groups:  (a)  the  phenol  group,  to  which  tyrosin,  the  aromatic 
oxy-acids,  phenol,  and  cresol  belong;  {b)  the  phenyl  group,  including 
phenylacetic  acid  and  phenylpropionic  acid ;  and  lastly  (c)  the  indol  group, 
which  includes  indol,  skatol,  and  skatolcarbonic  acid.  These  various 
aromatic  products  are  formed  during  the  putrefaction  with  access  of  air. 
Nencki  and  Bovet*  obtained  only  p. -oxy  phenyl  propionic  acid,  phenyl- 
propionic  acid,  and  skatolacetic  acid  on  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  by 
anaerobic  schizomycetes  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  These  three  acids  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  corresponding  amido- 
acid,  namely,  tyrosin,  phenylamidopropionic  acid,  and  skatolamidoacetic 
acid,  and  these  three  last-mentioned  amido-acids  exist, ^  according  to 
Nencki,  preformed  in  the  proteid  molecule. 

1  Stadelmann.  ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26;  Neumeister,  ibid.,  Bd.  26,  S.  329 ; 
Neucki,  Schweizer.  Wochenscbr.  f.  Pharmacie,  1891,  and  Bcr.  d.  (Uutpcli.  cbem.  Ge- 
sellsch..  Bd.  28. 

*  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12,  S.  215;  Nencki  und  Bovet,  Monats- 
heft.  f.  Chem..  Bd.  10. 
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On  distillation  with  solphnric  acid  the  proteids  yield  a  little  f urfurol, 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  carbohydrate  group  in  the  proteid  mole- 
cnle.  According  to  Pavy  even  a  carbohydrate,  which  he  considers  as 
animal  gam,  can  be  split  off  from  oyalbumin,  and  from  this  a  redacing  sub- 
stance is  formed  on  boiling  with  an  acid.  This  so-called  carbohydrate  is, 
according  to  Weydemann,  certainly  a  nitrogenous  substance,  but  Pavy  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  reducing  substance  directly  from  ovalbumin  by 
boiling  with  acid,  and  has  prepared  an  osazon  therefrom.  This  oaazou, 
whose  melting-point  is  182°-185°,  has  been  prepared  by  Krawkow  *  from 
certain  other  proteids,  and  he  therefore  concludes  that  the  carbohydrate 
group  of  the  various  proteids  is  the  same.  The  fact  that  a  reducing  carbo- 
hydrate can  be  split  off  from  certain  proteids,  although  small  in  amount, 
has  been  positively  confirmed.  The  splitting  off  of  a  carbohydrate  is  not 
possible  from  several  pure  proteids,  such  as  casein,  vitellin,  myosin,  and 
fibrinogen.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  possible  only  when  impure 
proteids,  such  as  fibrin,  or  mixtures  of  various  protein  substances,  such  as 
lactalbumin,  ovalbumin,  or  seralbumin  were  used.  As  example  we  may  state 
that  Spenzer,  as  well  as  K.  Morker,  was  unable  to  prepare  a  reducing 
carbohydrate  from  specially  purified  ovalbumin,  while  other  investigators 
claim  to  have  obtained  said  substance.  This  circumstance  can  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  egg-albumin  is  a  mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances, among  which  is  a  glycoproteid,  which  has  been  prepared  in  a  crystal- 
line state  from  ovalbumin  by  Hofmeister.*  The  important  question 
whether  a  carbohydrate  group  can  be  split  off  from  pure  proteids  not 
contaminated  with  glycoproteids  requires  further  proof. 

EiCHHOLZ "  has  prepared  an  osazon  from  ovalbumin,  which  has  a  melting- 
point  of  202°-206°,  while  he  was  unable  to  prepare  an  osazon  from  either 
casein  or  seralbumin.  Osazons  have  been  prepared  by  Blumenthal  and 
Meyer*  from  ovalbumin  and  also  from  the  proteid  of  the  yolk  by  boiling 
with  acids.  The  osazon  from  the  yolk  had  a  melting-point  of  203°  and  was 
laevo-rotatory,  while  that  from  ovalbumin  melted  at  200*^-205®  and  showed 
no  positive  Isevo-rotatory  power.  These  investigators  do  not  consider  the 
carbohydrate  split  off  as  an  integral  constituent  of  the  proteid  molecule. 
They  rather  consider  the  proteids  yielding  carbohydrates  as  glycoproteids, 
and  this  view  is  also  accepted  by  Eichholz.     J.  Seemakn  *  obtained  9^ 

*  Pavy,  The  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates.  London,  1894 ; — "Weydemann, 
•'Ueber  den  sog.  tbierische  Gamrai/'  etc.  Inaug. -Dissert.  Marburg,  1896 ;— Kraw- 
kow, Pflliger's  Arch.,  Bd.  65. 

«  Spenzer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24  ;  MOrner,  CentralbL  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7; 
Hofnoielster,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24,  S.  169. 
»  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  28. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  G^esellsch.,  Bd.  82. 

»  Boas'  Arch.  f.  Verdauungskrankhciten,  Bd.  4.  .      , 
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reducing  substance,  calculated  as  dextrose,  from  ovalbumin.  According  to 
MCller's  method  he  was  able  to  prepare  the  hydrochloric  acid  com- 
bination of  this  substance  in  question.  From  this  behavior  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  carbohydrates  split  off  by  the  action  of  acid  are  identical 
.  with  the  nitrogenous  carbohydrate  derivative  glucosamine,  obtained  by  him 
from  ovomucoid,  and  by  Muller  from  mucin. 

On  boiling  with  barium  hydrate,  or  also  in  pepsin  digestion,  Frakkel  ' 
has  split  off  a  nitrogenous  substance  from  purified  ovalbumin  which  gave 
neither  a  reaction  with  Millon's  reagent  nor  the  Biuret  reaction.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  dextro-rotatory.  It  does  not  directly  reduce 
copper  or  bismuth  salts,  but  does  strongly  reduce  them  on  previously  boiling 
with  acid.  The  elementary  analysis  indicates  the  formula  w(C,H,O^.NH,) 
+  H,0,  where  n  is  generally  represented  by  2.  Frankel  considers  it  as  a 
derivative  of  a  biose  and  calls  it  ''  alhamin^^  provisionally.  He  considers 
a  chitosamin,  which  stands  in  close  relationship  to  the  osamin  prepared  by 
Muller  and  Seemakn  from  mucin  and  ovomucoid,  as  the  basis  of  this 
body. 

In  marked  contrast  to  all  of  these  observations  we  have  the  communica- 
tion of  0.  Weiss.*  According  to  Pavy's  alkali  method  he  obtained  a 
substance  containing  1.8^  nitrogen,  which  yielded  a  reducing  substance 
after  boiling  with  acid.  This  reducing  substance  gave  an  osazon  having  a 
melting-point  of  ITQ'^-lOl**.  According  to  Weiss  it  is  crystallizable  methyl 
pentose  with  a  melting-point  of  91^-93^  and  isomeric  with  rhamnose. 

By  the  oxidation  of  proteids  in  acid  solutioDs,  volatile  fatty  acids,  their  aldehydes, 
nitriles,  ketones,  as  well  as  benzoic  acid  are  obtained,  also  hydiocyanic  acid  by  oxidizing 
with  potassium  dichromate  and  acid.  Nitric  acid  gives  various  nitro-products,  such  as 
xanthoproteic  acid  (van  dkr  Pants),  trinitroalbumin  (Loew)  or  oxynitroalbumin, 
nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  others.  With  aqua  regia  fumaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  chlorazol,  and 
other  bodies  are  produced.  By  the  action  of  bromine  under  strong  pressure  a  large 
number  of  derivatives  are  obtained,  such  as  bromanil  and  tribromacetic  acid,  bromo- 
form,  leuciu.  leuciulmid,  oxalic  acid,  tribromamido-benzoic  acid,  peptone,  and  bodies 
similar  to  humus. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  proteids  we  obtain  a  large  number  of  decomposition  products 
of  a  disagreeable  burnt  odor,  and  a  porous  glistening  mass  of  carbon  containing  nitrogen 
is  left  as  n  residue.  The  products  of  distillation  are  partly  an  alkaline  liquid  which  con- 
tains ammonium  carbonate  and  acetate,  ammonium  sulphide,  ammonium  cyanide,  an 
inflummuble  oil  and  other  bodies,  and  a  brown  oil  which  contains  hydrocarbons,  nitro- 
genized  bases  belonging  to  the  aniline  and  pyridine  series,  and  a  number  pf  unknown 
substances. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  all  the  products  obtained  by  the  action 
of  different  reagents  on  the  proteids,  but  from  the  above-described  decom- 
position products  from  proteids  it  is  clear  that  the  products  belong  in  pjirt 
to  the  fatty  and  in  part  to  the  aromatic  series.  Observers  are  not  decided 
whether  one  or  more  aromatic  groups  exist  preformed  in  the  proteid  mole- 
cule.    According  to  Nencki  the  proteids  contain  three  aromatic  groups  as 

I  Wien.  Sitzungsber.  Math.-naturw.  Elasse,  Bd.  107,  Abth.  11  b. 
«  CentralbL  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12. 
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mentioned  above:  the  tyrosin  (oxyphenylamidopropionio  acid),  the  phenyl- 
amidopropionic  acid,  and  the  skatolamidoacetic  acid.  Malt,^  on  account 
of  the  ozyprotosniphonic  acid  prepared  by  him,  considers  it  not  necessary 
to  recognize  more  than  one  aromatic  group  in  the  proteid  molecule. 

By  the  oxidation  of  proteid  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate,  Malt 
obtained  an  acid,  ozyprotosulphonic  acid,  C  51.21;  H  6.89;  H  14.59; 
S  1.77;  0  25.54,  which  is  not  a  cleavage  product  but  an  oxidation  product 
in  which  the  group  SH  is  changed  into  SO,. OH.  This  acid  does  not  give 
the  proper  color  reaction  with  Millok's  reagent  caused  by  aromatic 
hydroxyl  derivatives  (see  below),  nor  does  it  yield  the  ordinary  aromatic 
■splitting  products  of  the  proteids.  Still  the  aromatic  group  is  not  absent, 
but  it  seems  to  be  in  another  binding  from  that  in  ordinary  proteid.  On 
oxidizing  with  potassium  dichromate  and  acid  this  group  appears  as  benzoic 
acid,  and  on  fusing  with  alkali  benzol  is  given  off. 

On  continuous  oxidation  a  new  amorphous  acid,  peroxyproteic  acid — 
€  46.22;  H  6.43;  H  12.30;  S  0.96;  0  34.09;j^— is  produced  from  the  oxy- 
protosulphonic  acid.  The  peroxyproteic  acid  gives  the  Buiret  reaction,  but 
is  not  precipitated  by  most  of  the  reagents  precipitating  proteids. 

According  to  Bbrner  *  in  the  formation  of  oxyprotosnlphonic  acid  not 
only  does  an  oxidation  take  place,  but  also  at  the  same  time  a  deep  cleavage 
due  to  the  presence  of  alkali.  He  was  able  to  show  the  presence  of  albu- 
moses  and  peptones  as  side  products.  These  differed  from  the  correspond- 
ing products  produced  in  digestion  by  not  yielding  any  indol  or  skatol  on 
fusing  with  potash,  by  not  giving  Millon's  reaction,  and  not  containing 
sulphur  blackening  lead.  He  also  found  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  and 
butyric  acid,  and  the  presence  of  valerianic  acid  and  basic  bodies  (lysin, 
histidin)  was  shown  among  the  cleavage  products.  On  the  cleavage  of 
peroxyproteic  acid  with  baryta  he  found  the  cleavage  products  previously 
obtained  by  Maly  (with  the  exception  of  amidovalerianic  acid  and  isogly- 
cerinic  acid),  besides  also  acetic,  propionic,  butyric  acids,  benzaldehyde  and 
pyridin. 

As  in  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  so  also  may  the  proteids 
be  changed  by  the  action  of  the  halogens,  namely,  so  that  they  contain  no 
sulphur  which  can  be  split  off  by  alkali,  or  give  Millon's  reaction,  nor 
yield  tyrosin  as  a  cleavage  product.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  on  proteids  the  halogens  pass  into  more  or  less  firm  union 
with  the  proteid  (Loew,  Blum,  Blum  and  Vaubel,  Liebbecht,  Hop- 
kins and  Brook,  Hofmeister),  and  it  is  possible  to  prepare  derivatives 

>  Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  Wlen,  Abth.  II,  1885,  and  Abth.  II,  1888. 
AUo  Monatsbefte  f.  Chem.,  Bdd.  6  aad  9.  See  also  Boudzynski  and  Zoja,  Zeitscbr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 

'  Zeitscbr.  f.  physio].  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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with  different  bat  constant  qaantities  of  halogen  according  to  the  method 
resorted  to  (Hopkins  and  Pinkus  *). 

On  the  putrefaction  of  proteids,  as  well  as  their  decomposition  by 
means  of  acids  or  alkalies  and  also  by  certain  enzymes,  among  other 
prodnctB  amido-acids  are  produced,  and  these  have  a  certain  significance  for 
the  probable  formation  of  the  proteids.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  the 
synthesis  of  proteids  in  the  plant  from  the  ammonia  or  the  nitric  acid  of 
the  soil,  amido-acids  or  acid  amids,  among  which  asparagin  plays  an  impor- 
tant  rdle,  are  produced ;  and  from  these  the  albuminous  bodies  are  deriyed 
by  the  action  of  glucose  or  other  non-nitrogenized  combinations. 

The  three  basic  bodies  lysin,  arginin,  and  histidin  are  formed,  as  shown 
by  EossEL,  as  clearage  products  of  a  group  of  bodies,  the  protamins, 
which  were  first  shown  by  Miescher  and  then  by  Eossel  to  occur  in  fish- 
sperm  as  combinations  of  nucleic  acid  (see  Chapter  V).  The  protamins 
(see  Appendix  to  this  Chapter)  are  basic  bodies  which  have  some  reactions 
in  common  with  the  proteids,  but  which  yield  no  amido-acids  on  cleavage. 
As  they  yield  the  same  basic  products  as  proteids,  they  may,  as  suggested  by 
Eossel,  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent  as  the  nucleus  of  the  proteid 
molecule,  and  the  various  proteids  may  be  derived  from  this  nudeas  by  the 
addition  of  other  atomic  groups,  monoamido  acids  and  others.* 

The  questioD  as  to  the  preparation  of  proteid-like  substances  synthetically  stands  in 
close  relation  with  the  above  statemeDts.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention  in  the 
first  place  the  researches  of  Grimaux,  and  then  8cHt}TZBNBEBOBR  and  Pickering,'  who 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pen tchloride  or  pentozide  on  various  amido  acids  or  by  heat- 
ing alone,  were  able  to  prepare  bodies  such  as  biuret,  alloxan,  lanthin,  or  ammonium 
substances  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  bodies.  These  substancas  are  similar 
in  several  ways  with  the  proteids,  although  they  cannot  be  considered  as  genuine  pro- 
teids. The  syntheses  of  gelatin  or  albumose-like  substances  published  by  Lilien- 
FBLD^  will  undoubtedly  be  of  much  greater  importance  when  they  have  been  substanti- 
ated by  others. 

The  animal  albuminous  bodies  are  odorless,  tasteless,  and  ordinarily 
amorphous.  The  crystalloid  spherules  {Dotterpldttchen)  occurring  in  the 
eggs  of  certain  fishes  and  amphibians  do  not  consist  of  pure  proteids,  but  of 
proteids  containing  large  amounts  of  lecithin,  which  seems  to  be  combined 

'  Loew.  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  81  ;  Blum,  Mttnch.  med.  Wochenschr., 
1896;  Blum  and  Vaubel,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  57;  Liebrecht,  Ber.  d. 
deutsch.  chem.  Oesellsch.,  Bd.  80;  Hopkins  and  Brook.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22; 
Hopkins  and  Pinkus,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  81 :  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

*  Eossel,  Bitzungsber.  d.  Gksellsch.  zur  BefCrd.  d.  ges.  Katurwissensch.  zu  Marburg, 
No.  5.  1897.  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

*  See  Pickering,  Kings  College.  Loudon,  Physiol.  Lab.  Collect.  Papers,  1897,  where 
the  works  of  Grimaux  are  also  cited^  also  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18,  and  Proceed. 
Hoy.  Soc..  Vol.  60,  1897  ;  Schtttzenberger,  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  106  and  112. 

*  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894 ;  Physiol.  Abth.,  8.  888  and  555. 
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with  mineral  sabstances.  Crystalline  proteids'  have  been  prepared  from 
seeds  of  yarioas  plants,  and  lately  crystallized  animal  proteids  (see  serai* 
bumin  and  ovalbumin,  Chapters  VI  and  XIII)  have  also  been  prepared. 
In  the  dry  condition  the  albnminoas  bodies  appear  as  a  white  powder,  or 
when  in  thin  layers  as  yellowish,  hard,  transparent  plates.  A  few  are 
soluble  in  water,  others  only  soluble  in  salt  or  faintly  alkaline  or  acid  solu- 
tions, while  others  are  insoluble  in  these  solvents.  All  albuminous  bodies 
when  burnt  leave  an  ash,  and  it  is  therefore  questionable  whether  there 
exists  any  proteid  body  which  is  soluble  in  water  without  the  aid  of  mineral 
substances.  Nevertheless  it  has  not  been  thus  far  successfully  proved  that 
a  native  albuminous  body  can  be  prepared  perfectly  free  from  mineral  sub- 
stances without  changing  its  constitution  or  its  properties.*  The  albumi- 
nous bodies  are  in  most  cases  strong  colloids.  They  diffuse,  if  at  all,  only 
very  slightly  through  animal  membranes  or  parchment-paper,  and  the 
proteids  therefore  have  a  very  high  osmotic  equivalent.  All  albuminoua 
bodies  are  optically  active  and  turn  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left. 

On  heating  a  protfeid  solution  it  is  changed,  the  temperature  necessary 
depending  upon  the  proteid  present,  and  with  proper  reactions  of  the  solu- 
tion and  under  favorable  external  conditions — as,  for  example,  in  the 
presence  of  neutral  salts — most  proteids  separate  in  the  solid  state  as' 
*'  coagulated "  proteids.  The  different  temperatures  at  which  various 
proteids  coagulate  in  neutral  salt  solutions  give  in  many  cases  a  good  means 
of  detecting  and  separating  these  various  bodies.  The  views  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  these  means  are  divided.* 

The  general  reactions  for  the  proteids  are  very  numerous,  but  only  the 
most  important  will  be  given  here.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  these  they 
have  been  divided  into  the  two  following  groups: 

A.  Precipitation  Beactions  of  the  Proteid  Bodies. 

1.  Ooagulation  Test. — An  alkaline  proteid  solution  does  not  coagulate 
on  boiling,  a  neutral  solution  only  partly  and  incompletely,  and  the  reaction 

»  See  Maschke,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  74;  Drechsel,  ibid.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  19; 
Grttbler,  ibid.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  23 ;  Ritthausen,  ibid.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  25  ;  Schmiedeberg,  Zeit- 
8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1 ;  Weyl,  ibid,,  Bd.  1. 

'Bee  E.  Harnack,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  22,  23,  25;  Werigo, 
Pflttger's  Archiv,  Bd.  48 ;  BUlow,  ibid,,  Bd.  58. 

*  See  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  5  and  11  ;  Corin  and  Berard,  Bull,  de 
TAcad.  roy.  de  Belg..  15 ;  Haycraft  and  Duggan,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1890,  and  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Ed.,  1889 ;  Corin  and  Ansiaux,  Bull,  de  TAcad.  roy.  de  Belg.,  Tome  21  ;  L. 
Fr§dericq,  Centralbl  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8:  Haycraft,  ibid.,  Bd.  4;  Hewlett,  Journ.  of 
Physiol.,  Vol.  13 ;  Ducleux,  Annal.  Institut  Pasteur,  7.  In  regard  to  the  relationship 
of  the  neutral  salts  to  the  heat  coagulation  of  albumins  see  also  Btarke,  Sitzungsber.  d. 
Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol,  in  Mttnchen,  1897. 
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must  therefore  be  acid  for  coagalation.  The  neutral  liquid  is  first  boiled 
and  then  the  proper  amount  of  acid  added  carefully.  A  flocculent  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  and  if  properly  done  the  filtrate  should  be  water-clear.  If 
dilute  acetic  acid  be  used  for  this  test,  the  liquid  must  first  be  boiled  and 
then  1,  2,  or  3  drops  of  acid  added  to  each  10--15  c.  c,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  proteid  present,  and  boiled  before  the  addition  of  each  drop.  If 
dilute  nitric  acid  be  used,  then  to  10-15  c.  c.  of  the  previously  boiled  liquid 
15-20  drops  of  the  acid  must  be  added.  If  too  little  nitric  acid  be  added,  a 
fioluble  combination  of  the  acid  and  proteid  is  formed  which  is  precipitated 
by  more  acid.  A  proteid  solution  containing  a  small  amount  of  salts  must 
first  be  treated  with  about  1^  NaCl,  since  the  heating  test  may  fail, 
especially  on  using  acetic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  only  a  slight  amount  of 
proteid.  2.  Behavior  towards  Mineral  Acids  at  Ordinary  Temperatures. 
The  proteids  are  precipitated  by  the  three  ordinary  mineral  acids  and  by 
metaphosphorio  acid,  but  not  by  orthophosphoric  acid.  If  nitric  acid  be 
placed  in  a  test-tube  and  the  proteid  solution  be  allowed  to  flow  gently 
thereon,  a  white  opaque  ring  of  precipitated  proteid  will  form  where  the 
two  liquids  meet  (Heller's  albumin  test).  3.  Precipitation  ly  Metallic 
Salts.  Copper  sulphate,  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetate  (in  small  amounts), 
mercuric  chloride,  and  other  salts  precipitate  proteid.  On  this  is  based  the 
use  of  proteids  as  antidotes  in  poisoning  by  metallic  salts.  4.  Precipitation 
ly  FerrO'  or  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium  in  Acetic  Add  Solution.  In  these 
tests  the  relative  quantities  of  reagent,  proteid,  or  acid  do  not  interfere  with 
the  delicacy  of  the  test.  5.  Precipitation  by  Neutral  SaltSy  such  as  Na,SO^ 
or  NaCl,  when  added  to  saturation  to  the  liquid  acidified  with  acetic  acid 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  6.  Precipitation  by  Alcohol.  The  solution  must  not 
be  alkaline,  but  must  be  either  neutral  or  faintly  acid.  It  must,  at  the 
same  time,  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  neutral  salts.  7.  Precipitation 
by  Tannic  Acid  in  acetic-acid  solutions.  The  absence  of  neutral  salts  or 
the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids  may  not  cause  the  precipitate  to  appear, 
but  after  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  acetate  the  precipi- 
tate will  in  both  cases  appear.  8.  Precipitation  by  Phospho-tungstic  or 
Phospho-molybdic  Acids  in  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids.  Potassium- 
mercuric  iodide  and  potassium-bismuth  iodide  precipitate  albumin  solutions 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  9.  Precipitation  by  Picric  Acid  in  solu- 
tions acidified  by  organic  acids.  10.  Precipitation  by  Trichloracetic  Acid 
iu  2-5^  solutions,  and  11.  by  Salicylsulphonic  Add.  The  proteids  are 
precipitated  by  nucleic  acid,  taurocholic  and  chondroitin-sulphurio  acid  in 
acid  solutions. 
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B.  Color  Eeaotions  for  Proteid  Bodies. 

1.  Millon*8  reaction.^  A  solation  of  mercary  in  nitric  acid  containing 
some  nitrooB  acid  gives  a  precipitate  with  proteid  eolations  which  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  is  slowly,  but  at  the  boiling-point  more  quickly, 
colored  red ;  and  the  solution  may  also  be  colored  a  feeble  or  bright  red. 
Solid  albuminous  bodies,  when  treated  by  this  reagent,  give  the  same  colora- 
tion. This  reaction,  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  aromatic  group 
in  the  proteid,  is  also  given  by  tyrosin  and  other  benzol  derivatives  with  a 
hydroxyl  group  in  the  benzol  nucleus.'  2.  Xanthoproteic  reaction.  With 
strong  nitric  acid  the  albuminous  bodies  give,  on  heating  to  boiling,  yellow 
flakes  or  a  yellow  solation.  After  saturating  with  ammonia  or  alkalies  the 
color  becomes  orange-yellow.  3.  Adamkiewicz^  reaction.  If  a  little  proteid 
is  added  to  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  2  vols, 
glacial  acetic  acid  a  reddish-violet  color  is  obtained  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  more  quickly  on  heating.  Gelatin  does  not  give  this 
reaction.V  4.  Biuret  test.  If  a  proteid  solution  be  first  treated  with 
caustic  potash  or  soda  and  then  a  dilute  copper  sulphate  solution  be  added 
drop  byofopj^rst  a  reddish,  then  a  reddish-violet,  and  lastly  a  violet-blue 
color  is  obtained.  1/^5.  Proteids  are  soluble  on  heating  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a  violet  color,  and  when  they  are  previously 
boiled  with  alcohol  and  then  washed  with  ether  (Liebermanj?^  *)  they  give 
a  beautiful  blue  solution.  6.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar 
(in  small  quantities)  the  albuminous  bodies  give  a  beautiful  red  coloration. 
Elliott  *  has  suggested  the  following  as  a  reaction  for  protein  substances. 
If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (20  vols,  in  100  vols,  water)  is  allowed  to  act  on  the 
protein  substances  a  bluish-violet  color  or  a  bluish-violet  solution  is  obtained 
on  gradual  concentration  of  the  acid  at  ordinary  temperature.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  acts  in  the  same  way.  The  solution  shows  a  spectrum 
somewhat  different  from  those  obtained  by  Pbttenkofer's,  Liebermann's 
or  Adamkiewigz's  reactions.  These  color  reactions  apply  to  all  albuminous 
bodies. 

Many  of  these  color  reactions  are  obtained  as  shown  by  Salkowski  ^  by  the  aromatic 
cleavage  products  of  the  proteids.  Millok's  reaction  is  only  obtained  by  the  substances 
of  the  phenol  group ;  the  Xanthoproteic  reaction  by  the  phenol  group  and  skatol  or 

*  The  reagent  is  obtained  in  the  following  way  :  1  pt.  mercury  is  dissolved  in  2  pts. 
of  nitric  acid  (of  sp.  gr.  1.42),  first  when  cold  and  later  by  warming.  After  complete 
solution  of  the  mercury  add  1  volume  of  the  solution  to  2  volumes  of  water.  Allow 
this  to  stand  a  few  hours  and  decant  the  supernatant  liquid. 

*  See  O.  Nasse,  Sitzungsb.  d.  Naturforsch.  Gesellsch.  zu  Halle,  1879 ;  Yaubel  and 
Blum,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  P.),  Bd.  57. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1887. 
<  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  28. 

B  Zeltschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12,  8.  215. 
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BkatolcarboDic  acid.  Liebermann's  reaction  is  uot  given  by  any  of  the  aromatic  split- 
ting products.  Adamkiewicz's  reaction  is  only  given  by  the  indol  group,  especially 
skatolcurbouic  acid.  This  reaction  L  considered  us  a  furfurol  reaction  brought  about  by 
a  carbohydrate  group  as  well  as  an  aromatic  group  in  the  proteid.  Liebermann's  reac- 
tion, as  well  as  the  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  seems  at  least  to  be  a  furfurol 
reaction.  The  biuret  reaction  is  not  only  given  by  proteid,  proiamin  and  biuret,  but 
also  by  artificially-prepared  colloids  (Grimaux,  Pickering)  and  mnny  diamids.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  ScHiFP,^  the  presence  of  at  least  two  groups  (— CO.NHg)  united  in  the 
molecule  to  a  single  atom  of  carbon  or  nitrogen,  or  by  one  or  more  groups  (—  CO.NH) 
united  in  open  chain.  Both  CO.NHs  groups  may  also  be  directly  united,  as  in  oxamid. 
Asparagin.  a  natural  decomposition  product  of  proteids,  also  gives  the  biuret  reaction. 
Uobillu  also  gives  a  reaction  similar  to  the  biuret  reaction,  and  the  fact  that  a  body  gives 
the  biuret  reaction  is  not  only  sufSicient  proof  of  its  being  a  protein. 

The  delicacy  of  the  same  reagent  differs  for  the  different  albuminous 
bodies,  and  on  this  account  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  degree  of  delicacy 
for  each  reaction  for  all  albuminous  bodies.  Of  the  precipitation  reactions 
Heller's  test  (if  we  eliminate  the  peptones  and  certain  albumoses)  is 
recommended  in  the  first  place  for  its  delicacy,  though  it  is  not  the  most 
delicate  reaction,  and  because  it  can  be  performed  so  easily.  Among  the 
precipitation  reactions,  that  with  basic  lead  acetate  (when  carefully  and 
exactly  executed)  and  the  reactions  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  11  are  the  most  delicate. 
The  color  reactions  1  to  4  show  great  delicacy  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
given. 

No  proteid  reaction  is  in  itself  characteristic,  and,  therefore,  in  testing 
for  proteids  one  reaction  is  not  sufficient,  but  a  number  of  precipitation  and 
color  reactions  must  be  employed. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  coagulable  proteids  the  determination 
by  boiling  with  acetic  acid  can  be  performed  with  advantage,  since,  by 
operating  carefully,  it  gives  exact  results.  Treat  the  proteid  solution  with 
a  1-2^  common-salt  solution,  or  if  the  solation  contains  large  amounts  of 
proteid  dilute  with  the  proper  quantity  of  the  above  salt  solation,  and  then 
carefully  neutralize  with  acetic  acid.  Now  determine  the  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  necessary  to  completely  precipitate  the  proteids  in  small  measured 
portions  of  the  neutralized  liquid  which  have  previously  been  heated  on  the 
water-bath,  so  that  the  filtrate  does  not  respond  with  Heller's  test.  Now 
warm  a  larger  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  liquid  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  add  gradually  the  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  with  constant 
stirring,  and  continue  the  heat  for  some  time.  Filter,  wash  with  water, 
extract  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether,  dry,  weigh,  incinerate  and  weigh 
again.  With  proper  work  the  filtrate  should  not  give  Hellee's  test.  This 
method  serves  in  most  cases,  and  especially  so  in  cases  where  other  bodies 
are  to  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  filtrate. 

The  precipitation  by  means  of  alcohol  may  be  used  in  the  qnantitative 
estimation  of  proteids.  The  liquid  is  first  carefally  neutralized,  treated 
with  some  NaCl  if  necessary,  and  then  alcohol  added  until  the  solution 
contains  70-80  vol.  per  cent  anhydrous  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter  after  24  hours,  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried,  weighed, 
incinerated  and  again  weighed.  This  method  is  only  applicable  to  liquids 
which  do  not  conUtin  any  other  substances,  like  glycogen,  which  are  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol. 


*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29. 
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In  both  these  methods  small  quantities  of  proteids  may  remain  in  the 
filtrates.  These  traces  may  be  determined  as  follows:  Concentrate  the 
filtrate  safiiciently,  remove  any  separated  fat  by  shaking  with  ether,  and 
then  precipitate  with  tannic  acid.  Approximately  63^  of  the  tannic  acid 
precipitate,  washed  with  cold  water  and  then  dried,  may  be  considered  as 
proteid. 

In  many  cases  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  all  the 
proteid  with  tannic  acid  and  determining  the  nitrogen  in  the  washed  pre- 
cipitate by  means  of  Kjeldahl's  method.  On  multiplying  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  found  by  6.25  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  proteid. 

The  removal  of  proteids  from  a  solution  may  in  most  cases  be  performed 
by  boiling  with  acetic  acid.  Small  amounts  of  proteid  which  remain  in  the 
filtrates  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  freshly  precipitated  lead  carbonate 
or  with  ferric  acetate,  as  described  by  Hofmeister.*  If  the  liquid  cannot 
be  boiled,  the  proteid  may  be  precipitated  by  the  very  careful  addition  of 
lead  acetate,  or  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  If  the  liquid  contains  sub- 
stances which  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  such  as  glycogen,  then  the  proteid 
may  be  removed  by  the  alternate  addition  of  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and 
hydrochloric  acid  (see  Chapter  VIII,  on  Glycogen  Estimation),  or  also  by 
trichloracetic  acid  as  suggested  by  Obermayer  and  Frankbl.' 

Synopsis  of  the  Most  Important  Properties  of  the  Different  Chief  Groups 

of  Proteids. 

Those  proteids  which  occur  formed,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  in  the  animal 
fluids  and  tissues,  and  which  can  be  isolated  from  these  without  losing  their 
original  properties  by  different  chemical  means,  are  called  native  proteids. 
Kew  modifications,  with  other  properties,  may  be  obtained  from  these 
native  proteids  by  the  action  of  heat,  various  chemical  reagents,  such  as 
acids,  alkalies,  alcohol,  and  others,  as  also  by  proteolytic  enzymes.  These 
new  proteids  are  called  modified*  proteids,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
native  proteids.  The  albumins,  globulins,  and  nucleoalbumins,  as  given  in 
the  scheme  on  page  16,  belong  to  the  native  proteids,  while  the  acid  and 
alkali  albuminates,  albumoses,  peptones,  and  the  coagulated  proteids  belong 
to  the  modified  proteids. 

The  native  proteids  may  be  precipitated  by  sufficient  amounts  of  neutral 
salts  without  changing  their  properties,  although  the  various  proteids  act 
differently  with  different  neutral  salts.  Some  are  precipitated  by  NaCl, 
others  only  by  MgSO^,  and  still  others  by  only  (Nn^),SO^,  which  is  the 
precipitant  for  nearly  all  proteids.  These  various  properties,  as  also  the 
different  solubility  in  water  and  dilute  salt  solution,  are  used  at  the  present 
time  to  differentiate  between  the  various  proteids  and  groups,  although  it 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  2  and  4. 

*  Obermayer,  Wiea.  mod.  Jahrbtlcher,  1888 ;  Fr&nkel,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  53 
and  59. 

'  The  word  denatari&rung  as  used  by  Nenmeister  and  the  nntlior  is  translated  by  the 
word  modified,  as  it  best  expresses  the  meaning.     The  word  dt rived  might  also  be  used. 
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mnst  be  stated  that  these  differences  are  only  relative  and  are  often 
uncertain. 

AlbuminB.  These  bodies  are  soluble  in  water  and  are  not  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid  or  alkali.  They  are  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  large  quantities  of  mineral  acids  or  metallic  salts.  Their  solu- 
tion in  water  coagulates  on  boiling  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts,  but  a 
weak  saline  solution  does  not.  If  NaCl  or  MgSO^  is  added  to  saturation  to 
a  neutral  solution  in  water  at  the  normal  temperature  or  at  +  30°  C.  no 
precipitate  is  formed;  but  if  acetic  acid  is  added  to  this  saturated  solution 
the  albumin  readily  separates.  When  ammonium  sulphate  is  added  in 
substance  to  saturation  to  an  albumin  solution  a  complete  precipitation 
occurs  at  ordinary  temperature.  Of  all  the  albuminous  bodies  the  albDmins 
are  the  richest  in  sulphur,  containing  from  1.6^  to  2.2^. 

OlobulinB.  These  albuminous  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
in  dilute  neutral  salt  solutions.  The  globulins  are  precipitated  unchanged 
from  these  solutions  by  sufficient  dilution  with  water,  and  on  heating  they 
coagulate.  The  globulins  dissolve  in  water  on  the  addition  of  very  little 
acid  or  alkali,  and  on  neutralizing  the  solvent  they  precipitate  again. 

The  solution  in  a  minimum  amount  of  alkali  is  precipitated  by  carbon 
dioxide,  but  the  precipitate  may  be  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant. The  neutral  solutions  of  the  globulins  containing  salts  are  partly  or 
completely  precipitated  on  saturation  with  NaCl  or  MgSO«  in  substance  at 
normal  temperatures.  The  globulins  are  completely  precipitated  by  saturat- 
ing with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  globulins  contain  an  average  amount 
of  sulphur,  not  below  1^. 

A  sharp  line  between  the  globulins  on  one  side  and  the  artificial  albuminates  on  the 
other  can  hardlv  be  drawn.  The  albuminates  are,  indeed,  as  a  rule  insoluble  in  dilute 
common-salt  solutions  ;  but  an  albuminate  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  stronir  alkali 
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which  is  soluble  in  common-salt  solutions  immediately  after  precipitation.  We  also 
have  globulins  which  are  insoluble  in  NaCl  after  having  been  In  contact  with  water  for 
some  time. 

NucleoalbuminB.  This  group  of  phosphorized  proteids  are  found  widely 
diffused  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  nucleoalbumins 
are  found  in  organs  abounding  in  cells,  but  they  also  occur  in  secretions  and 
sometimes  in  other  fluids  in  apparent  solution  as  destroyed  and  altered 
protoplasm.  The  nucleoalbumins  behave  like  rather  strong  acids;  they  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  easily  with  the  aid  of  a  little  alkali. 
Such  a  solution,  neutral  or,  indeed,  a  faintly  acid  one,  does  not  coagulate 
on  boiling.  The  nucleoalbumins  resemble  the  globulins  and  the  albumi- 
nates (see  below)  in  solubility  and  precipitation  properties,  but  differ  from 
them  in  being  hardly  soluble  in  neutral  salts.  The  most  important  differ- 
ence between  the  nucleoalbumins,  the  globulins,  and  the  albuminates  is  that 
the  nucleoalbumins  contain  phosphorus.  They  also  differ  from  the  other 
genuine  proteids  by  this  quantity  of  phosphorus  and  stand  on  this  account 
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close  to  the  nncleoproteids.  They  differ  from  the  latter  in  that  they  do 
not  yield  xanthin  bodies  on  cleavage.  On  peptic  digestion  most  nncleo- 
albumins  yield  a  proteid  substance  very  rich  in  phosphorus,  which  has  been 
called  para-  or  pseudonuclein  in  contradistinction  to  the  true  nucleins  (see 
Chapter  V).  According  to  Liebermann  *  pseudonuclein  is  a  combination 
of  proteid  with  metaphosphoric  acid.  The  nucleoalbumins  seem  to  contain 
some  iron.  ''"'  / 

The  separation  of  pseudonuclein  in  the  peptic  digestion  of  nucleoalbumins  cannot  be 
considered  as  positively  characteristic  of  the  nucleoalbumin  group.  The  extent  of  such 
a  cleavage  is  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  pepsin  digestion,  upon  the  degree  of 
acidity  and  the  relationship  between  the  nucleoalbumins  and  the  digestive  fluids.  The 
separation  of  a  pseudonuclein  uiay,  as  shown  by  Salkowbki,  not  occur  even  in  the 
digestion  of  ordinary  casein,  and  Wroblewski  did  not  obtain  any  pseudonuclein  at  all 
in  the  digestion  of  the  casein  from  human  milk.  In  the  digestion  of  vegetable  nucleo* 
albumin  W iman^  has  also  shown  that  the  fact  whether  we  obtain  a  great  deal  of  pseudo- 
nuclein  or  not  is  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which  the  digestion  is  performed.  The 
most  essential  characteristic  of  this  group  of  proteids  is  that  thev  contain  a  c^iven  amount 
of  phosphorus,  and  the  absence  of  xanthin  bases  among  their  cleavage  products. 

The  nucleoalbumins  are  often  confounded  with  nncleoproteids  and  also 
with  phosphorized  glycoproteids.  From  the  first  class  they  differ  by  not 
yielding  any  xanthin  bodies  when  boiled  with  acids,  and  from  the  second 
group  by  not  yielding  any  reducing  substance  on  the  same  treatment. 

Leoithallmmins.  In  the  preparation  of  certain  protein  substances  products  are  often 
obtained  containing  lecithin,  and  this  lecithin  can  onlv  be  removed  with  difficulty  or 
incompletely  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Ovovitellin  is  such  n  protein  body  con- 
taining considerable  lecithin,  and  Uoffb-Sbyler  considers  it  a  combination  of  proteid 
and  lecithin.  Liebermann*  hns  obtained  proteids  containing  lecithin  as  an  insoluble 
residue  on  the  peptic  digestion  of  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys, 
lungs,  and  spleen.  He  considers  them  as  combinations  of  proteid  and  lecithin  and  calls 
ihem- UcitTialbumini, 

Alkali  and  Acid  Albuminates.  Native  proteids  may,  as  the  researches 
of  recent  date  of  several  investigators  such  as  Sjoqvist,  0.  Cohnheim, 
BuGABSZKY  and  L.  Liebbemakk  *  show,  enter  into  combinations  with  acids 
and  alkalies  without  changing  their  properties.  On  the  contrary,  by  the 
sufficiently  strong  action  of  these  reagents  a  modification  may  take  place. 
By  the  action  of  alkalies  all  native  albuminous  bodies  are  converted,  with  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  or  by  the  action  of  stronger  alkali,  also  with  the 
emission  of  sulphur,  into  a  new  modification,  called  alkali  albuminate, 
whose  specific  rotation  is  increased  at  the  same  time.  If  caustic  alkali  in 
substance  or  in  strong  solution  be  allowed  to  act  on  a  concentrated  proteid 
solution,  such  as  blood-serum  or  egg-albumin,  the  alkali  albuminate  may  be 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  21. 

*  Sulkowski,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  63  ;— Wroblewski,  Beitrftge  zur  Kenntniss  dea 
Prauenkoselns.    Inaug.-Diss.  Bern,  1894 ;— Wiman,  Upsala  Lakaref.  FOrh.,  N.  F.  2. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  1868 ;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd. 
18,  S.  479 ;  Liebermann,  Pflttger's  Archiv,  Bdd.  50  and  64. 

«  SjOqvist,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5  ;  O.  Cohnhehn,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd. 
88 ;  Bugarszky  and  Liebermann,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  72. 
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obtained  as  a  solid  jelly  which  dissolves  in  water  on  heating,  and  which  is 
called  ''  Liebebkuhk's  solid  alkali  albuminate."  By  the  action  of  dilute 
caustic  alkali  solutions  on  dilute  proteid  solutions  we  have  alkali  albumi- 
nates formed  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  more  rapidly  on 
heating.  These  solutions  may  be  modified  by  the  source  of  the  proteid 
Acted  upon,  and  also  by  the  extent  of  the  action  of  the  alkali,  but  still  they 
have  certain  reactions  in  common. 

If  proteid  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
if  we  digest  a  proteid  solution  acidified  with  1-2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  warmth,  or  digest  the  proteid  alone  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  we 
obtain  new  modifications  of  proteid  which  indeed  may  show  somewhat  vary- 
ing properties,  but  have  certain  reactions  in  common.  These  modifications, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  gelatinous  condition  on  sufficient  concen- 
tration, are  called  acid  albuminates  or  acid  albumins,  and  sometimes 
eyntonin,  though  we  prefer  to  call  that  acid  albuminate  syntonin  which  is 
obtained  by  extracting  muscles  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m.  F.  Oold- 
SCHMIDT  *  has  shown  in  the  action  of  acids  on  ovalbumin  that  even  in  very 

dilute  solutions  of  acid  |:r^HClj  secondary  albumoses  are  produced  at  the 

same  time  as  acid  albuminates,  which  shows  that  the  acid  albuminate  forma- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  splitting  off  of  albumoses.  He  also  found  that 
the  formation  of  secondary  albumoses  did  not  require  the  previous  formation 
of  primary  albumoses.  The  extent  as  to  the  formation  of  acid  albuminate, 
hemiprotein  (Kuhnb's  antialbuminate),  various  albumoses,  peptones,  and 
lurther  cleavage  products  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  temperature 
and  upon  the  concentration  of  the  acid. 

The  alkali  and  acid  albuminates  have  the  following  reactions  in 
common:  They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  common-salt  solu- 
tion (see  page  30),  but  they  dissolve  readily  in  water  on  the  addition  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  acid  or  alkali.  Such  a  solution  or  one  nearly  neutral 
does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  is  precipitated  at  the  normal  temperature 
on  neutralizing  the  solvent  by  an  alkali  or  an  acid.  A  solution  of  an  alkali 
or  acid  albuminate  in  acid  is  easily  precipitated  on  saturating  with  KaOl, 
but  a  solution  in  alkali  is  precipitated  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  according 
to  the  amount  of  alkali  it  contains.  Mineral  acids  in  exceds  precipitate 
solutions  of  acid  as  well  as  alkali  albuminates.  The  nearly  neutral  solutions 
of  these  bodies  are  also  precipitated  by  metallic  salts. 

Notwithstanding  this  agreement  in  the  reactions,  the  acid  and  alkali 
albuminates  are  essentially  different,  for  by  dissolving  an  alkali  albuminate 
in  some  acid  no  acid  albuminate  solution   is  obtained,  nor  is  an  alkali 

*  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  Sfturen  auf  Eiweissstoffe.  Inaug.-Diss.  Strossburg, 
1898. 
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albnminate  formed  on  dissolying  an  acid  albaminate  in  water  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  alkali.  In  the  first  case  we  obtain  a  solution  of  the  combination  of 
the  alkali  albaminate  and  the  acid  and  in  the  other  case  a  solable  combina- 
tion of  the  acid  albuminate  with  the  alkali  added.  The  chemical  process 
in  the  modification  of  proteids  with  an  acid  is  essentially  different  from  the 
modification  with  an  alkali,  hence  the  products  are  of  a  different  kind. 
The  alkali  albuminates  are  relatively  strong  acids.  They  may  be  dissolved 
in  water  with  the  addition  of  CaCO,>  with  the  elimination  of  CO,,  which 
does  not  occur  with  typical  acid  albuminates,  and  they  show  in  opposition 
to  the  acid  albuminates  also  other  variations  which  stand  in  connection  with 
their  strongly  marked  acid  nature.  Dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  act  more 
energetically  on  proteids  than  do  acids  of  corresponding  concentration.  In 
the  first  case  a  part  of  the  nitrogen,  and  often  also  the  sulphur,  is  split  off, 
and  from  this  property  we  may  obtain  an  alkali  albuminate  by  the  action 
of  an  alkali  upon  an  acid  albaminate;  but  we  cannot  obtain  an  acid  albumi- 
nate by  the  reverse  reaction  (K.  M6rner  ').  For  this  reason  the  calling 
of  the  modified  proteid  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkali  or  acid,  protein, 
and  the  combinations  of  this  protein  with  alkali,  alkali  albuminate  and  the 
combination  with  acid,  acid  albuminate,  leads  to  a  misunderstanding  or  to 
a  wrong  conception. 

DeBamidoalbuminio  aoid  is  an  alkali-albuminate  wbicb  Schmiedeberg*  obtained  by 
the  action  of  such  weak  alkali  that  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  was  evolved,  but  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  remained  the  same.  The  proteid  combination  obtained  by  Blum  by  the  action 
of  formol  on  proteid  and  called  by  him  protogen,*  has  similarities  with  the  alkali-albu- 
miuates  iu  regard  to  solubilities  and  precipitation,  but  is  not  identical  therewith. 

The  preparation  of  the  albuminates  has  been  given  above.  By  the 
action  of  alkalies  or  acids  upon  a  proteid  solution  the  corresponding 
albuminate  may  be  precipitated  by  neutralizing  with  acid  or  alkali.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  little  alkali  or  acid, 
and  again  precipitated  by  neutralizing  the  solvent.  If  this  precipitate 
which  has  been  washed  in  water  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  the 
albuminate  will  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form. 

AlbumoBeB  and  Peptones.  Peptones  are  designated  as  the  final  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  bodies  by  means  of  proteolytic  enzymes, 
in  so  far  as  these  final  products  are  still  true  albuminous  bodies,  while  we 
designate  as  albumoses,  proteoses,  or  propeptones  the  intermediate  products 
produced  in  the  peptonization  of  proteids  in  so  far  as  they  are  substances 
not  similar  to  albuminates.  Albumoses  and  peptones  may  also  be  produced 
by  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  proteids  with  acids  or  alkalies,  also 
by  the  putrefaction  of  the  same.     They  may  also  be  formed  in  very  small 

»  Pflttger's  Archiv,  Bd.  17. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  89. 

*  Blum,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23.  The  older  investigations  of  Loew  may 
be  found  in  Maly's  Jahresber.,  1888.  On  the  action  of  formaldehyde,  see  also  Benedi* 
centi,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1897.' 
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quantities  as  by-products  in  the  investigations  of  animal  fluids  and  tissues^ 
and  the  question  to  what  extent  these  exist  preformed  under  physiological 
conditions  requires  very  careful  iuTestigation. 

Between  the  peptone  which  represents  the  final  cleavage  product  and 
the  albumose  which  stands  closest  to  the  original  proteid  we  have 
undoubtedly  a  series  of  intermediate  products.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  try  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  peptone  and 
the  albumose  group,  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  define  our  conception  of 
peptones  and  albumoses  in  an  exact  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  albumoses  have  been  considered  as  those  albuminous  bodies  whose 
neutral  or  faintly  acid  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling  and  which,  to 
distinguish  them  from  peptones,  were  characterized  chiefly  by  the  following 
properties.  The  watery  solutions  are  precipitated  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture by  nitric  acid  as  well  as  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and 
this  precipitate  has  the  peculiarity  of  disappearing  on  heating  and  reappear- 
ing on  cooling.  If  a  solution  of  albumoses  is  saturated  with  NaCl  in 
substance,  the  albumoses  are  partly  precipitated  in  neutral  solutions,  but 
on  the  addition  of  acid  saturated  with  the  salt  they  completely  precipitate. 
This  precipitate,  which  dissolves  on  warming,  is  a  combination  of  albumose 
with  the  acid. 

We  formerly  designated  9A  peptone  those  proteid  bodies  which  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  which  do  not  coagulate  by  heat,  whose  solutions  are 
precipitated  neither  by  nitric  acid,  nor  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  nor  by  neutral  salts  and  acid. 

The  reactions  and  properties  which  the  albumoses  and  peptones  had  in 
common  were  formerly  considered  as  the  following:  They  give  all  the  color 
reactions  of  the  proteids,  but  with  the  biuret  test  they  give  a  more  beautiful 
red  color  than  the  ordinary  proteids.  They  are  precipitated  by  ammoniacal 
lead  acetate,  by  mercuric  chloride,  tannic,  phospho-tungstic,  phospho- 
molybdic  acids,  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lastly 
by  picric  acid.  They  are  precipitated  but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol, 
namely,  the  precipitate  obtained  is  soluble  in  water  even  after  being  in 
contact  with  alcohol  for  a  long  time.  The  albumoses  and  peptones  also 
have  a  greater  diffusive  power  than  native  albuminous  bodies,  and  the 
diffusive  power  is  greater  the  nearer  the  questionable  substance  stands  to 
the  final  product,  the  now  so-called  pure  peptone. 

These  old  views  have  undergone  an  essential  change  in  the  last  few 
years.  After  Heynsius'  '  observation  that  ammonium  sulphate  was  a 
general  precipitant  for  proteids,  also  peptone  in  the  old  sense,  Kuhne*  and 

>  Pfltiger's  Archiv,  Bd.  34 

*  See  KUhnc,  Verhandl.  d.  naturhistor.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  8 ;  J.  Weuz, 
Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  22  :  KtibDe  nnd  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22;  R. 
Keumeister,  ^nd,,  Bd.  28  ;  EUbne,  ibid.,  Bd.  29. 
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his  pnpils  proposed  this  salt  as  a  means  of  separating  albumoses  and 
peptones.  Those  products  of  digestion  which  separate  on  satarating  their 
solation  with  ammoniam  sulphate  are  considered  by  KtJHNE  and  indeed  by 
most  of  the  modern  investigators  as  albumoses,  while  those  which  remain 
in  solution  are  called  peptones  or  pure  peptone.  This  pure  peptone  is 
formed  in  relatively  large  amounts  in  pancreatic  digestion,  while  in  pepsin 
digestion  it  is  only  formed  in  small  quantities  or  after  prolonged  digestion. 
According  to  Schutzenberger  and  Kuhke*  the  proteids  yield  two 
chief  groups  of  new  albuminous  bodies  when  decoiliposed  by  dilute  mineral 
acids  or  with  proteolytic  enzymes;  of  these  the  ayiti  group  shows  a  greater 
resistance  to  further  action  of  the  acid  and  enzyme  than  the  other,  namely, 
the  hemi  group.  These  two  groups  are,  according  to  Klhne,  united  in 
the  different  albumoses,  even  though  in  various  relative  amounts,  and  each 
albumose  contains  the  anti  as  well  as  the  hemi  group.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  peptone  obtained  in  pepsin  digestion,  hence  he  calls  it  amphopeptone. 
In  tryptic  digestion  a  cleavage  of  the  amphopeptone  takes  place  into  anti- 
peptone  and  hemipeptone.  Of  these  two  peptones  the  hemipeptone  is  further 
split  into  amido  acids  and  other  bodies  while  the  antipeptone  is  not 
attacked.  By  the  sufficiently  energetic  action  of  trypsin  only  one  peptone 
is  at  last  obtained,  the  so-called  antipeptone.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Kutscher'  the  antipeptone  obtained  in  the  pancreatic  digestion  is  not 
a  chemical  individuality,  but  a  mixture  in  which  the  hexon  bases  histidin 
and  arginin,  besides  monamido  acids,  have  been  detected.  This  also  follows 
from  the  observations  made  by  Balke  that  the  antipeptone  prepared  by 
him  could  be  separated  into  two  parts  by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  one  part 
rich  in  bases  and  the  other  rich  in  acids.  For  these  reasons  Eutscher  also 
denies  the  chemical  individuality  of  carnic  acid  (see  page  45),  which 
Siegfried  and  Balke  consider  as  identical  with  antipeptone.  With  this 
view  the  work  of  Balke  is  hard  to  reconcile,  as  this  investigator  has 
prepared  several  metallic  salts  of  antipeptone  which  corresponds  to  Sieg- 
fried's formula  for  carnic  acid.  As  we  are  not  justified  in  doubting  the 
reliability  of  either  investigator  we  can  possibly  seek  the  contradictory 
statements  in  the  manner  of  procedure  of  the  two  investigators.  Balke 
allowed  the  digestion  to  go  on  for  only  four  days,  while  Kutscher,  on  the 
contrary,  allowed  it  to  continue  for  forty  days;  and  as  Kutscher,  in  a  sub- 
sequent work,'  has  shown  that  by  sufficiently  energetic  and  continuous  trypsin 
digestion  the  antipeptone  (the  substance  which  gives  the  biuret  reaction)  is 
completely  decomposed  or  exists  only  as  traces,  it  is  possible  that  Kutscher 

*  ScbUtzeDberger,  Bull,  de  la  see.  chimique  de  Paris,  23 ;  EUhne,  YerbandL  d. 
naturhist.  YereiDS  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1;  and  EClhne  and  Cbittenden,  Zeitscbr. 
f.  Biologic.  Bd.  19.     See  also  Paal,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  27. 

>  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  25,  S.  195,  and  Bd.  26,  S.  110. 

<  Die  Endprodukte  der  Trypsinverdauung,  Habilitationsscbrift,  Strassburg,  1899. 
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in  his  lengthy  digestion  experiments  split  the  chief  part  of  Balke's  anti- 
peptone.  This  question  requires  farther  elucidation.  On  account  of 
observations  given  in  the  previous  memoir  Eutscheb  is  of  the  opinion  that 
at  least  in  the  proteids  of  the  pancreas  gland  the  occurrence  of  an  anti 
group  may  be  excluded.  He  also,  for  other  reasons,  differs  from  the 
common  view  of  K0hke,  in  regard  to  the  digestive  cleayage  of  proteids. 
According  to  him  it  would  be  simplest  and  best  to  return  to  the  old  nomen- 
clature and  call  the  primary  albumoses  propeptone  and  the  deuteroalbnmoses 
and  KChne's  peptone,  on  the  contrary,  peptone. 

EuHKE  and  his  pupils,  who  have  conducted  these  complete  investiga- 
tions on  the  albumoses  and  peptones,  classify  the  various  albumoses  accord- 
ing to  their  different  solubilities  and  precipitation  powers.  In  the  pepsin 
digestion  of  fibrin*  they  obtained  the  following  albumoses:  (a)  Hetero- 
albumosBy  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solution;  (b) 
Protalbumose^  soluble  in  salt  solution  and  water.  These  two  albumoses  are 
precipitated  by  NaCl  in  neutral  solutions,  but  not  completely.  Hetero- 
albumose  may,  by  being  in  contact  with  water  for  a  long  time  or  by  drying, 
be  converted  into  a  modification,  called  (c)  DysalbumosBy  which  is  insoluble 
in  dilute  salt  solutions,  {d)  Deuieroalbumose  is  an  albumose  which  is 
soluble  is  water  and  dilute  salt  solution  and  which  is  incompletely  precipi- 
tated from  acid  solution  by  saturating  with  NaCl  and  not  precipitated  from 
neutral  solutions.  This  precipitate  is  a  combination  of  the  albumose  with 
acid  (Herth').  The  heteroalbumose  is  essentially  the  same,  as  described 
by  Brucke,  as  peptone. 

The  albumoses  obtained  from  different  proteid  bodies  do  not  seem  to  be 
identical,  but  differ  in  their  behavior  to  precipitants.  Special  names  have 
been  given  to  these  various  albumoses  according  to  the  mother-proteid, 
namely,  globuloses^  vitelloses^  caseoseSy  myosinoseSy  etc.  These  various 
albumoses  are  further  distinguished,  ssproto-,  JieretO'y  and  deutero-csseoses 
for  example.  All  the  albumoses  formed  in  the  digestion  of  animal  and 
vegetable  proteid  are  embraced  in  the  common  name  proteoses  by  Chitten- 
den.' Certain  proteoses  have  also  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state 
(Schrotter). 

Neumeistbr^  designates  as  atmidalbumose  that  body  which  is  obtalDed  by  the  action 
of  superheated  steam  on  fibrin.  At  the  same  time  he  also  obtained  a  substance  called 
atmidalbumin,  which  stands  between  the  albuminates  and  the  albumoses. 

1  See  KQhne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  20. 

•  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 

»Kahne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  22  and  25;  Neumeister,  ibid., 
Bd.  23 ;  Chittenden  and  Hartwell,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  11  and  12  ;  Chittenden  and 
Painter,  Studies  from  the  Laboratory,  etc.,  Yale  University,  Vol.  2,  New  Haven,  1891 ; 
Chittenden,  t6*a.,  Vol.  3;  Sebelien,  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1890;  Chittenden  and  Good- 
win, Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  12. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic.  Bd.  26.  See  also  Chittenden  and  Meara,  Joum.  of  Phyaiol., 
Vol.  15,  and  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  84. 
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Of  the  soluble  albnmoses  Neumeister  designates  protoalbnmose  and 
heteroalbamose  as  primary  albumoses^  while  the  denteroalbamoses,  which 
are  closely  allied  to  the  peptones,  he  calls  secondary  albumoses.  As  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  primary  and  secondary  albamoses  he  suggests  the 
following:  *  The  primary  idbumoses  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  in  salt- 
free  solations,  while  the  secondary  albumoses  are  only  precipitated  in  salt 
solutions,  and  certain  deuteroalbumoses,  such  as  deuteroyitellose  and  deu- 
teromyosinose,  are  only  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  in  solutions  saturated 
with  NaCl.  The  primary  albumoses  are  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions 
by  copper  sulphate  solution  (2  :  100),  also  by  NaCl  in  substance,  while  the 
secondary  albumoses  are  not.  The  primary  albumoses  are  completely  pre- 
cipitated from  their  solution  saturated  with  NaCl  by  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  saturated  with  salt,  while  the  secondary  albumoses  are  only  partly 
precipitated.  The  primary  albumoses  are  readily  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  while  the  secondary  are  only  incompletely 
precipitated  after  some  time.  The  primary  albumoses  are  also,  according 
to  Pick,'  completely  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  (add  to  one  half 
saturation),  while  the  secondary  albumoses  remain  in  solution. 

The  true  peptones  are  exceedingly  hygroscopic,  and  when  perfectly  dry 
sizzle  like  phosphoric  anhydride  when  treated  with  water.  They  are 
exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  diffuse  more  readily  than  the  albumoses,  and 
are  not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
albumoses  the  trae  peptones  are  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  (even  in 
solution  saturated  with  salt),  by  acetic  acid  saturated  with  salt  and  sodium 
chloride,  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid,  picric  acid,  trichloracetic 
acid,  mercuric-potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  precipi- 
tated by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  phospho-molybdic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate 
(in  the  absence  of  neutral  salts),  absolute  alcohol  and  tannic  acid,  but  the 
precipitate  may  redissolve  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
As  important  difference  between  ampho-peptone  and  antipeptone  we  must 
also  mention  that  the  first  gives  Millon's  reaction  while  the  antipeptone 
does  not. 

lu  regard  to  the  precipitation  by  alcohol  we  must  call  attention  to  the  observations  of 
Frankel  that  not  only  are  the  acid  combinations  of  peptone  (Paal)  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  also  the  free  peptone,  and  Frankel  has  even  sugeested  a  method  of  preparation 
based  on  this  behavior.  Schrotter*  has  also  prepared  crystalline  albumoses  which 
were  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  especially  methyl  alcohol. 

According  to  the  ordinary  view  the  albumoses  are  intermediary  steps  in 
the  formation  of  peptone,  and  indeed  that  from  the  primary  albumoses  the 
deuteroalbumose  is  derived  and  from  this  then  the  peptone.     In  opposition 

1  Neumeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  24,  26. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  6d.  24. 

*  Frftnkel,  Zur  Eenntnisse  der  Zerfallsprodukte  des  Eiweisses  be!  peptischer  und 
tryptischer  Yerdauung.    Wien,  189C  ;— SchrOtter,  Monatshef  te  f .  Chem.,  Bdd.  14,  16. 
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to  this  view  it  seems  remarkable  that,  as  found  by  Kuhnb,*  the  deatero- 
fibrinoses  diffnse  less  readily  than  the  protofibrinoses,  and  also,  according  to 
Sabanejew,  the  deuteroalbumoses  have  a  higher  moleonlar  weight  (3200) 
than  the  protalbumoses  (2467-2643).  The  peptones  have  a  lower  molecular 
weight,  as  shown  by  Sabanejew,  Paal,  Sjoqvist,'  to  lie  between  400  and 
250  for  various  preparations.  Schrotter  found  the  molecular  weight  of 
his  albumoses  to  be  600-700.  According  to  Paal  the  acid-combining 
power  of  the  hydration  products  produced  in  peptonization  increases  as  the 
molecular  weight  decreases.  Cohkheim  •  found  this  statement  true,  as  he 
discovered  that  the  antipeptone  had  a  much  higher  hydrochloric  acid-com- 
bining power  than  the  albumoses.  He  also  found  that  the  heteroalbumose 
united  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  acid  than  the  deuteroalbumose. 

SchrOttbr*  objects  to  the  above  view  as  to  the  albumoses  being  interraedlarv  steps 
in  the  formation  of  peptone,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  him,  no  albumoses  ure  first  formed 
by  the  action  of  acids  on  proteids  which  then  yield  peptone,  but  the  proteid  is  simul- 
taneously split  into  albumoses  and  peptones. 

As  above  stated,  we  consider  the  behavior  to  ammonium  sulphate  as  the 
absolute  difference  between  albumoses  and  peptones.  It  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  behavior  of  a  single  salt,  the  ammonium  sulphate,  yields  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  characterization  of  two  groups  of  albuminous  bodies,  the 
albumoses  and  peptones;  and  this  question  is  warranted  since,  according  to 
Neumeister,  we  have  a  deuteroalbumose  (formed  from  the  protalbumose  in 
peptic  digestion)  which  is  not  completely  precipitated  by  ammonium 
sulphate.  It  seems  that  the  transformation  of  proteids  into  peptones  takes 
place  through  a  number  of  intermediate  steps  similar  to  the  trans- 
formation of  starch  into  sugar  through  a  series  of  dextrins,  and  as 
ammonium  sulphate  is  not  a  means  of  separation  between  dextrins  and 
sugar,  although  it  precipitates  certain  dextrins,  but  not  all,  so  also  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  can  serve  as  a  means  of  separation  for  the  albumoses 
and  peptones.  A  complete  separation  of  these  several  intermediate  products, 
as  well  as  their  purification,  is  such  an  extremely  difficult  task  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  at  present  to  say  how  far  such  a  differentiation  is 
warranted  or  feasible. 

In  recent  times  other  points  of  difference  between  the  peptones  and  albumoses  has  been 
sought  for,  and  Schrotter  and  Fbai^bl  *  consider  the  sulphur  as  such.  Schrotter  des- 
ignates the  following  as  the  difference  between  albumoses  and  peptones.  Tlie  albumoses 
contain  more  nitrogen  and  have  a  higher  molecular  weight  and  contain  sulphur.  Ac- 
cording to  Frankel  the  peptones  are  always  free  from  siflphur.  The  albumoses,  on  the 
contrary,  contain  sulphur,  and  he  has  only  found  one  albumose  (in  EUhne's  sense)  which 
did  not  contain  sulphur. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  29. 

•  Sabanejew,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  36 ;  Paal,  tftttf.,  Bd.  27 ;  SJ6- 
qvist,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5. 

<  Paal,  1.  c. ;  Cohnhelm,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  83. 

*  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  16. 
»  Schrotter,  1.  c. ;  Prftnkel,  1.  c. 
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The  qnestioQ  as  to  the  difference  between  albamoses  and  peptones 
lias  lately  taken  another  phase,  as  it  is  a  question  whether  the  so-called 
pure  peptones  are  true  proteids  or  not.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Siegfried  and  his  pupils,*  antipeptone  is  identical  with  camio  acid  (see 
page  43).  If  this  is  true,  then  antipeptone  is  a  monobasic  acid  with  the 
formula  C,,Hj,N,0,,  having  a  still  smaller  molecular  weight  than  the 
protarains,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  proteid.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  seems  perhaps  best  to  drop  the  name  antipeptone  if  we  continue 
to  designate  such  bodies  peptones,  which  are  still  true  proteids  (in  ordinary 
sense).  In  the  sufficiently  energetic  trypsin  digestion  no  peptone  at  all 
is  produced  only  simpler  cleayage  products,  and  the  so-called  amphopeptone 
formed  in  pepsin  digestion  is  the  ony  one  which  remains,  the  careful  study 
of  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Lawrow  '  has  recently  published  his  investigations  on  the  peptic  and 
tryptic  digestive  products.  These  observations  show  that  the  products  not 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  are  not  true  proteids,  but  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  decomposition  products  of  true  proteids.  The  action  of  various 
albumoses  and  peptones,  as  also  antialbumid,  as  well  as  gelatoses  and  gelatin 
peptone,  upon  the  blood-pressure,  blood-coagulation,  etc.,  has  been  studied 
by  Chittenden  '  and  his  pupils,  and  in  connection  with  this  work  they  also 
give  a  few  chemical  investigations  as  to  the  questionable  bodies.  An 
antipeptone  which  was  prepared  from  pure  antialbumid  by  trypsin  digestion 
contained  on  an  average  C  50.93;  N  13.58;  and  S  1.62^.  The  low  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  indicates  that  the  body  was  not  contaminated  by  basic 
substances,  or  only  to  an  insignificant  extent.  On  cleavage  by  boiling  with 
20^  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  determining  the  total  nitrogen,  the 
ammonia  nitrogen,  and  the  basic  nitrogen  contained  in  the  phospho-tungstic 
acid  precipitate,  they  found  that  the  basic  nitrogen  amounted  to  17.2^  of 
the  total  nitrogen  of  antialbumid,  27.9^  of  the  hemialbumose,  and  20.7^  of 
the  hemipeptone. 

What  relationship  do  the  albumoses  and  peptones  bear  to  the  proteid 
from  which  they  are  formed?  The  numerous  analyses  of  different  albumoses 
made  thus  far  show  chiefly  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  albumoses 
which  stand  closest  to  the  true  peptones,  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  composition  of  the  original  proteids  and  the  corresponding 
albumoses.  The  pure  peptones,  as  well  as  certain  albumoses  standing  close 
to  the  pure  peptones,  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  contain  about  the  same 
Amount  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  and  to  be  habitually  poorer  in  carbon  than 
the  primary  albamoses  or  the  proteid.^ 

^  See  foot-note  on  carnic  acid,  foot-note  2,  page  48 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem..  Bd.  26. 

*  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 

*  Elementary  analyses  of  albumoses  and  peptones  will  be  found  In  the  works  of 
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The  elementary  analyses  made  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  given  ns 
a  positive  answer  in  regard  to  the  relationship  existing  between  the  proteids 
on  one  side  and  the  albumoses  and  peptones  on  the  other.  The  view  that 
the  peptone  formation  is  a  hydrolytic  splitting  is  accepted  by  Hoppe- 
Seyleb,  Kuhke,  Henninger,  and  indeed  by  nearly  all  recent  investi- 
gators. In  support  of  this  view  we  have  the  observations  of  Henningee 
and  Hofmeister,*  according  to  which  peptones  (the  albumoses)  are  con- 
verted into  a  proteid  similar  to  albuminates  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
anhydride,  or  by  heating  so  that  water  is  expelled.  According  to 
ScHROTTER  ^  the  albumoscs  do  not  yield  a  regenerated  proteid  with  acetic 
anhydride,  but  an  acetyl  derivative  insoluble  in  water.  An  albuminate-like 
proteid  may  undoubtedly  also  be  regained  on  heating,  which  is  in  accord 
with  Neumeister's  observations. 

According  to  other  investigators,  as  Maly,  Herth,  Loew,  and  others,  the  formation 
of  peptone  is  a  depolymerizaiion  of  the  proteid.  A  third  view  is  that  proteids  and 
peptones  are  isomeric  bodies;  while  a  fourth  view  (Gbiebsmater *)  claims  that  the  pro- 
teids consist  of  micell  groups  which  on  peptonization  are  first  converted  into  micelli  and 
then  further  into  molecules.  Though  an  ordinary  proteid  solution  contains  micelli  or 
micell  bonds,  so  also  a  peptone  solution  contains  proteid  molecules. 

The  preparation  of  different  albumoses  in  a  perfectly  pure  form  is  very 
troublesome  and  accompanied  with  a  great  many  difficulties.  For  this 
reason  there  will  be  given  here  only  the  general  methods  by  which  the 
different  albumose  precipitates  are  obtained.  If  we  proceed  from  a  solution 
of  fibrin  in  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,-  we  first  remove  the  syntonin  or  some 
coagulable  proteid  present  by  first  neutralizing  and  then  coagulating  by 
heat.  The  neutral  filtrate  is  saturated  with  NaCl,  which  precipitates  a 
mixture  of  primary  albumoses.  This  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  saturated 
NaCl  solution,  pressed  and  dissolved  in  dilute  salt  solution.  An  insoluble 
residue  remains,  which  is  called  dysalbumose.  The  solntion  of  the  primary 
albumoses  is  repeatedly  and  completely  dialyzed.  Heteroalbumose  separates 
out,  while  the  protalbumose  remains  in  solution  and  may  be  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  The  above  filtrate,  which  has  had  the  primary  albumoses  removed 
and  saturated  with  NaCl,  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  has  previously 
been  saturated  with  NaCl,  until  no  further  precipitate  occurs.  This  pre- 
cipitate, which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  primary  and  secondary  albumoses,  is 
filtered  off,  the  filtrate  freed  from  salt  by  dialysis,  and  the  deuteroalbu- 
mose  precipitated  by  ammonium  nulphate.  The  various  albumoses  may 
also  be  precipitated  from  the  original  solution  by  ammonium  sulphate, 
dissolved  in  water  and  freed  from  ammonium  sulphate  by  means  of  dialysis, 
and  then  separated  as  above  described. 

Ktthne  and  Chittenden,  cited  in  foot-note,  page  86 ;  also  by  Herth,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  1,  and  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  5;  Maly,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  9,  12. 
Henninger,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  86 ;  ScbrOtter,  1.  c;  Paal,  1.  c. 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  Berlin,  1881 ;  KQhne,  1.  c;  Henninger,  1.  c;  Hof- 
meister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

«  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

*  Maly,  1.  c;  Herth,  1.  c;  Loew,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  81 ;  Grieasmayer,  see  Maly's 
Jahresb..  Bd.  14.  S.  26. 
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In  the  separation  of  primary  albnmoses  from  the  secondary,  as  well  as  in 
the  separation  of  the  different  denteroalbamoses,  we  can  make  use  of  frac- 
tional precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphate  as  suggested  by  Pick,  Umber  * 
has  investigated  the  proteid-like  cleavage  products  obtained  on  the  pepsin 
digestion  of  ovalbumin,  seralbumin,  and  serglobulin  by  Pick's  method. 
F.  Alexander*  has  done  the  same  for  casein.  The  usefulness  of  this 
method  has  been  established,  and  though  certain  differences  of  the  various 
profceids  appear,  still  we  always  obtain  an  equal  number  of  cleavage  products, 
which  may  be  separated  by  fractional  precipitation  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  first  fraction  contains  the  primary  albumoses,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  fractions  the  various  deuteroalbumoses,  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  two  different  peptones.  Casein  gave  only  very  little  heteroalbumose 
and  then  a  peptone.  S.  Frankel,'  in  the  preparation  of  pure  deutero- 
albumoses, first  removes  the  primary  albumoses  by  precipitation  with  copper 
sulphate.  Muller*  separates  the  albumoses  from  the  peptones  by  the 
addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  a  30^  ferric  chloride  solution  and  the 
addition  of  alkali  until  the  reaction  is  only  faintly  acid.  The  filtrate  from 
the  voluminous  precipitate  is  treated  with  zinc  carbonate  and  filtered  after 
thorough  stirring.  The  filtrate  is  generally  free  from  albumoses.  Only  in 
solutions  of  Witte'&  peptone  was  it  necessary  to  concentrate  the  filtrate  to 
\-\  its  volume  and  adding  a  little  more  ferric  chloride  and  zinc  carbonate 
to  free  the  solution  from  remaining  traces  of  albumoses. 

In  the  preparation  of  true  peptone  we  make  use  of  a  prolonged  pepsin  ^ 
digestion,  but  much  quicker  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  trypsin  * 
digestion.  The  albumoses  must  be  entirely  removed,  which  is  done  by 
alternately  precipitating  in  acid,  neutral  and  alkaline  solution,  with 
ammonium  sulphate.  According  to  Kuhne  *  we  proceed  in  the  following 
way:  The  sufficiently  dilute  and  neutral  solution  (free  from  albuminates 
and  coagulable  proteids)  is  first  precipitated,  while  boiling  hot,  with 
ammouium  sulphate.  On  cooling  the  precipitated  albumoses  and  crystal- 
lized salt  are  removed  by  filtration  and  the  filtrate  heated  to  boiling,  made 
strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  again  saturated 
with  ammonium  sulphate  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Bemove  precipitate 
by  filtration  when  cold,  heat  the  filtrate  again  until  all  odor  of  ammonia  is 
expelled,  saturate  with  ammonium  sulphate  while  hot,  and  acidify  with 
acetic  acid  and  filter  on  cooling. 

The  filtrate  is  freed  from  a  great  part  of  the  salt  by  strongly  concentrat- 
ing the  liquid,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  removing  the  salt  by  filtration. 
Another  large  portion  of  the  salt  may  be  removed  from  this  filtrate  by  the 
careful  fractional  precipitation  with  alcohol,  which  yields  an  alcoholic  solu- 

^  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

«  Jhid,,  Bd.  25,  8.  411. 

« Pick,  1.  c;  Frftnkel,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

*Zeit8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  26. 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  29. 
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tion  rich  in  peptone  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  salt.  This 
solution  is  boiled  to  remove  the  alcohol,  and  then  boiled  with  barium  car- 
bonate to  remove  the  ammonium  sulphate.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from 
-excess  of  barium  by  the  careful  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This 
filtrate,  which  must  not  contain  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  now  concen- 
trated and  the  peptone  precipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol. 

Frankbl  has  suggested  another  method  which  is  dependeDt  upon  the  soluhility  of 
the  peptones  in  alcohol.  Baumaiyn  and  Bombr  ^  precipitate  the  albumoses  by  zinc 
sulphate. 

For  the  detection  of  albumoses  and  peptones  in  animal  fluids  we  proceed 
ea  follows,  according  to  Devoto  :  The  coagulable  proteids  are  removed  by 
prolonged  heating,  the  solution  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  True 
peptones  (besides  deuteroalbumose  not  precipitated)  may  be  detected  in  the 
cold  filtrate  by  means  of  the  biuret  test.  The  remaining  albumoses  are 
contained  in  the  mixture  of  precipitate  and  salt  crystals  collected  on  the 
filter.  The  albumoses  are  dissolved  from  this  mixture  by  washing  with 
water,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  wash-water  by  means  of  the  biuret  test. 
According  to  Halliburton  and  Colls*  traces  of  albumoses  may  be 
formed  in  this  method  by  the  prolonged  heating.  As  the  best  methodthey 
suggest  either  the  precipitation  of  the  native  proteids  by  the  addition  of 
10^  trichloracetic  acid  solution  or  making  the  native  proteids  insoluble  by 
the  continuous  action  of  alcohol.  The  last  method  is  not  quite  applicable 
to  blood-serum,  as  the  so-called  fibrin-ferment,  which  also  gives  the  biuret 
test,  is  not  made  insoluble  by  this  procedure. 

If  a  solution  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  is  to  be  tested  by  the 
biuret  test,  it  must  first  be  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  concentrated 
-caustic-soda  solution,  keeping  the  solution  cold,  and  after  the  sodium 
sulphate  has  settled  the  liquid  is  treated  with  a  2^  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  drop  by  drop. 

The  biuret  test  (colorimetric)  and  the  polariscopic  method  have  been 
used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  albumoses  and  peptones.  These 
methods  do  not  yield  exact  results. 

Coagulated  Proteids.  Proteids  may  be  converted  into  the  coagulated 
tsondition  by  different  means:  by  heating  (see  page  25),  by  the  action  of 
^ilcohol,  especially  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts,  by  prolonged  shaking 
their  solutions  (Kamsdex  "),  and  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  conversion  of 
fibrinogen  into  fibrin  (Chapter  YI),  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme.  The 
nature  of  the  processes  which  take  place  during  coagulation  is  unknown. 
The  coagulated  albuminous  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water,  in  neutral  salt 
solutions,  and  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  at  normal  temperature.  They  are 
dissolved  and  converted  into  albuminates  by  the  action  of  less  dilute  acids 
or  alkalies,  especially  on  heating. 

Coagulated  proteids  seem  also  to  occur  in  animal  tissues.     We  find,  at 

»  Prftnkel,  1.  c,  Zur  Keuntniss.  etc.;  B5mer,  Cbem.  Centralbl.  1898,  1,  S.  640. 
*  Devoto,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16 ;  Halliburton  and  Colls,  Journ.  of  Path. 
mndBact..  1895. 

'  Du  Bois-Reymoud's  Arch.,  1894. 
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least  in  many  organs  sach  aa  the  liTer  and  other  glands,  proteids  which  are 
not  soluble  in  water,  dilute  salt  solutions,  or  very  dilute  alkalies,  and  only 
dissolve  after  being  modified  by  strong  alkalies. 

Appendix. 

Vegetable  Proteids.  Vegetable  proteids  seem  to  have  the  same  essential 
properties  as  the  animal  proteids,  and  the  three  chief  groups  of  native 
proteids  occur  in  the  plants  as  well  as  the  animal  organism.  We  recognize 
the  following  as  vegetable  proteids:  alhumms^  globulins  (phytovitellin, 
vegetable  myosin,  paraglobulin),  and  nucleoalbumins  (pea-legumin).  Be- 
sides these  a  special  group  of  coagulated  proteids,  so-called  gluten  proteins, 
occur,  which  are  partly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  seems  that  too  much  im- 
portance is  given  to  the  solubilities  of  the  vegetable  proteids,  and  more 
exhaustive  investigations  seem  to  be  necessary.* 

Poisonous  Proteids.  Attention  was  called  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  fact 
that  high  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  microbes,  can  produce  proteids 
having  specific,  sometimes  intense,  poisonous  action. 

We  know  very  little  positively  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  proteids. 
Those  which  have  been  isolated  belong  to  certain  of  the  proteid  groups — 
some  are  albumins,  others  globulins  or  compound  proteids,  and  the  majority 
seem  to  be  albumoses — still  little  is  known  in  regard  to  their  chemical 
nature.  From  a  chemical  standpoint  we  do  not  differentiate  between  a 
poisonous  and  a  harmless  proteid ;  for  example,  between  a  poisonous  and  a 
non-poisonous  globulin.  The  fundamental  question  whether  those  that 
have  been  isolated  as  poisonous  proteids  are  really  poisonous  or  not,  or 
whether  they  consist  of  a  harmless  proteid  contaminated  with  a  poisonous 
substance,  cannot  be  considered  as  settled. 

Garnic  acid,  which  is  considered  as  identical  with  antipeptone,  stands  in 
close  relationship  to  the  so-called  true  peptones. 

Camic  Acid.  This  acid,  discovered  by  Siegfried,  was  first  obtained  as 
a  c'eivage  product  of  phospho-carnic  acid  occurring  in  muscles  (see  Chapter 
XI).  Carnic  acid  is  produced  from  the  proteid,  according  to  Siegfried, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  antipeptone,  with  which  Balke  '  considers  it 
identical  (see  page  35).  It  is  a  monobasic  acid  with  the  formula 
Cj^Hj^NjO^.  It  is  split  into  lysin,  lysatin,  and  ammonia  by  15^  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  130**  C,  which  seems  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  low 
molecular  weight  of  the  acid  and  the  presence  of  only  three  atoms  of 

*  See  Ejeldahl :  UndersOgelser  over  de  optiske  Forbold  hos  iiogle  Planteseggehvide- 
ftoffer.  Forhandlinger  ved  de  skandinaviske  Naturforskeres  14.  MOde.  EjOben- 
havD,  1892. 

•  Siegfried,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd. 
21 ;  Balke,  ibid.,  Bd.  22. 
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nitrogen  in  the  molecule.  On  the  oxidation  of  the  barinm  salt  by  barium 
permanganate  oxycarnic  acidy  with  the  formula,  C„H^,N,Oj^ ,  is  obtained, 
which  is  derived  from  three  molecules  of  camic  acid  with  the  elimination 
of  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Camic  acid  is  an  extremely  hygroscopic  substance,  being  very  soluble  in 
water.  It  dso  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol  and  separates  out  as  undefined 
crystalline  plates  on  cooling.  It  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  an  additional 
product  with  the  formula  C,^,H,^N,0,.HC1,  and  also  yields  salts  with  several 
metals.  Among  the  salts  the  silver  salt  with  42.6^  silver  is  of  special 
importance.  This  acid  acts  like  antipeptone  towards  most  precipitants  and» 
like  this,  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  methods  of  preparine  carnic  acid  from  protelds  are  the  same  as  the  methods  of 
preparing  pure  antipeptones  In  tryptic  digestion.  According  to  Siegfried  carnic  acid  Is 
obtained  from  meat  extract  in  the  following  way:  The  extract  free  from  proteids  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia.  The  phosphocarnic  acid  is 
precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  an  iron  combination,  carniferrin,  by  ferric  chloride.  This 
carniferrin  is  decomposed  at  60"  by  barium  hydrate,  filtered,  the  excess  of  barium  re- 
moved from  the  filtrate  l^  sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  concentrated  and  precipitated  with 
alcohol.    The  acid  is  purified  by  repeated  resolution  and  precipitation  with  alcohol. 

II.  Compound  Proteids. 

With  this  name  we  designate  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  more  complex 
than  the  simple  proteids  and  which  yield  as  nearest  splitting  products 
simple  proteids  on  one  side  and  non-proteid  bodies,  such  as  coloring  matters^ 
carbohydrates,  xanthin  bodies,  etc.,  on  the  other.* 

•^he  compound  proteids  known  at  the  present  time  are  divided  into 
three  chief  groups.  These  groups  are  the  hcBmoglohins^  the  glycoproteidSy 
and  the  nucleoproteids.  The  haemoglobins  will  be  treated  of  in  a  following 
chapter  (Chapter  VI),  on  the  blood. 

OlycoproteidB  are  those  compound  proteids  which  on  decomposition 
yield  a  proteid  on  one -side  and  a  carbohydrate  or  derivatives  of  the  same  on 
the  other,  but  no  xanthin  bodies.  Some  glycoproteids  are  free  from  phos- 
phorus (mucin  substances,  chondroproteids,  and  hyalogens),  and  some 
contain  phosphorus  (phosphoglycoproteids). 

Mucin  Substances.  We  designate  as  mucins  colloid  substances  whose 
solutions  are  mucilaginous  and  thready,  and  which  when  treated  with  acetic 
acid  give  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid,  and  on  boiling  with 
dilute  mineral  acids  yield  a  substance  capable  of  reducing  copper  oxyhydrate. 
This  last-mentioned  fact,  which  was  first  observed  by  Eichwald,'  differen- 
tiates mucins  from  other  bodies  which  have  long  been  mistaken  for  it  and 
which  have  similar  physical  properties.     On  the  other  hand,  bodies  whose 

^  Hoppe-Seyler  has  given  the  name  proteide  to  these  compound  proteids,  but  as  this 
term  is  misleading  in  English  we  do  not  use  it  in  English  classifications  in  this  sensei 
>  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  184. 
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physical  properties  differ  from  it,  bat  which  give  a  reducible  substance  on 
boiling  with  dilate  mineral  acids,  have  also  been  designated  as  macins. 

The  different  bodies  characterized  as  mucin  substances  correspond,  first, 
either  to  true  mucuhSy  or,  second,  to  viucoids  or  mucinoidSy  or  third  to 
chondroproteids. 

All  mucin  substances  contain  carbon^  hydrogen^  nitrogen^  sulphur,  and 
oxygen.  Compared  with  albuminous  bodies  they  contain  less  nitrogen  and, 
as  a  rule,  considerably  less  carbon.  As  immediate  decomposition  products 
they  yield  albuminous  bodies  on  one  side  and  carbohydrates  or  acids  allied 
thereto  on  the  other.  On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  all  give  a 
reducing  substance. 

The  true  mucins  are  characterized  by  their  natural  solution,  or  one 
prepared  by  the  aid  of  a  trace  of  alkali,  being  mucilaginous,  thread-like, 
and  giving  a  precipitate  with  acetic  acid  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  acid. 
The  mucoids  do  not  show  these  physical  properties  and  have  other  solubili- 
ties and  precipitation  properties.  As  we  have  intermediate  steps  between 
different  albuminous  bodies,  so  also  we  have  such  between  true  mucins  and 
mucoids,  and  a  sharp  line  between  these  two  groups  cannot  be  drawn. 

True  mucins  are  secreted  by  the  larger  mucous  glands,  by  certain 
mucous  membranes,  also  by  the  skin  of  snails  and  other  animals.  True 
mucin  also  occurs  in  the  connective  tissue  and  navel-cord.  Sometimes,  as 
in  snails  and  in  the  membrane  of  the  frog-egg  (Giacosa  *),  a  mother- 
substance  of  mucin,  a  mucinogen,  has  been  found  which  may  be  converted 
into  mucin  by  alkalies.  Mucoid  substances  are  found  in  cartilage,  certain 
cysts,  in  the  cornea,  the  crystalline  lens,  white  of  egg,  and  in  certain  ascitic 
fluids.  As  the  mucin  question  has  been  very  little  studied,  it  is  at  the 
present  time  impossible  to  give  any  positive  statements  in  regard  to  the 
occarrence  of  mucins  and  mucoids,  especially  as  without  doubt  in  many 
cases  non-mucinous  substances  have  been  described  as  mucins.  So  much  is 
sure,  that  mucins  or  nearly  related  bodies  occur  widely  diffused  in  the 
organism  in  certain  tissues.  From  their  decomposition  products  we  derive 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  cleavage  of  carbo- 
hydrates or  kindred  bodies  (glycuronic  acid)  from  other  complex  groups. 

True  Mucins.  Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  a  few  mucins 
in  a  pure  and  unchanged  condition  due  to  the  reagents  used.  The  elemen- 
tary analyses  of  these  mucins  have  given  the  following  results: 

C  H  N  S           O 

Mucin  from  snail  50.82  6.84  13.65  1.75  27.44  (Hammaksten) 

Mucin  from  tendon 48.80  6.44  11.75  0.81  82.70  (Loebibch) 

Mucin  from  submaxillary.   ..  48.84  6.80  12.32  0.84  81.20  (Hammarstbn) 

The  mucin  of  the  snail-skin,  which  stands  closest  to  keratin,  contains 
more  sulphur  than  the  other  mucins.     The  same  is  true  for  the  mucin 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ;  also  Hammarsten,  PflUger's  Archiv,  Bd.  86- 
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obtained  from  the  Achilles  tendon  of  oxen  as  prepared  by  Chittenden  and 
GiES,*  which  contains  on  an  average  2.33^  sulphur.  The  sulphur  is,  at 
least  in  certain  mucins,  partly  split  off  by  alkali,  and  in  others  not. 

By  the  action  of  superheated  steam  on  mucin  a  carbohydrate,  animal 
gum  (Laxdwehr),  is  split  off.  This  has  not  been  substantiated  by  other 
investigators  such  as  Folik  and  F.  Muller.'  Instead  of  a  non -nitrogenous 
gum  a  nitrogenous  carbohydrate  was  obtained. 

On  boiling  mucin  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  acid  albuminate  and  bodies 
similar  to  albumose  or  peptone  are  obtained,  besides  a  reducing  substance. 
MOller  obtained  25-32<^  reducing  substance  on  boiling  the  mucus  from 
the  respiratory  organs  with  3.<^  sulphuric  acid.  He  also  prepared  a  crystal- 
line phenylhydrazine  combination  therefrom  having  a  melting-point  of 
198°  C.  and  differing  in  other  regards  from  glucosazon.  He  considers  it 
as  an  osazon  of  a  hexose  which  he  calls  mucosa.  MCller  could  not  prepare 
the  sugar  itself,  but  obtained  a  crystalline  substance  containing  G.4^  N  and 
considered  as  mucosamin,  Jazbwitz'  could  not  obtain  any  sugar  from 
mucin  but  an  osazon  melting  at  185°  C.  and  a  mucosamin.  Muller*  by 
a  different  and  better  method  has  obtained  a  benzoyl  combination,  and  then 
from  this  a  crystalline  hydrochloric  acid  combination  of  its  mucosamin,  by 
boiling  mucin  with  acids.  The  crystallographic  researches,  as  well  as  the 
determination  of  its  optical  rotation,  show  so  much  to  the  identity  of  this 
combination  with  chitasamin  hydrochloride  that  Muller  considers  the 
name  mucosamin  unnecessary.  The  osazon  obtained  from  this  combination 
differs,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  glucosazon  in  the  following:  It  melts  at 
192  to  196°,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  laevo-rotatory.  According 
to  E.  Fischer,  who  has  investigated  it,  it  is  not  identical  with  glucosazon, 
but  seems  rather  to  be  galactosazon.  On  boiling  mucins  with  hydrochloric 
acid  acetic  acid  may  also  be  split  off,  and  indeed  ^-1  molecule  for  each 
molecule  of  reducing  substance.  By  the  action  of  stronger  acids  we  obtain 
among  other  bodies  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  levulinic  acid.  Certain  mucins,  as 
the  submaxillary  mucin,  are  easily  changed  by  very  dilute  alkalies,  as  lime- 
water,  while  others,  such  as  tendon-mucin,  are  not  affected.  If  a  strong 
caustic-alkali  solution,  as  a  5^  EOH  solution,  is  allowed  to  act  on  submaxil- 
lary mucin,  we  obtain  alkali  albuminate,  bodies  similar  to  albumose  and 
peptone,  and  one  or  more  substances  of  an  acid  reaction  and  with  strong 
reducing  powers. 

*  Hammarsten,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  86,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12 ; 
Loebisch,  ibid.,  Bd.  10,  and  Chittenden  and  Gies,  Journ.  of  Expt.  Med.,  Vol.  1. 

•Landwelir,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  8,  9  ;  also  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  89 
and  40 ;  Folin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  Td.  28 ;  Fr.  Muller,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Oesell- 
6ch.  zur  BefOrd.  d.  gesammt.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1896. 

*  Mailer,  1.  c. ;  Jazewitz,  Arch.  d.  scien.  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  Tonoe  5, 

*  Sitzungsber.  zur  Bef5rd.  d.  gesammt.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1898. 
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In  one  or  the  other  respeot  the  different  mucins  act  somewhat  differently^ 
For  example,  the  snail  and  tendon  mucins  are  insolable  in  dilate  hydro^ 
chloric  acid  of  1-2  p.  m.,  while  the  mucin  of  the  submaxillary  gland  and 
the  navel-cord  are  soluble.  Tendon-mucin  becomes  flaky  with  acetic  acid, 
while  the  other  mucins  are  precipitated  in  more  or  less  fibrous,  tough 
masses.     Still  all  the  mucins  have  certain  reactions  in  common. 

In  the  dry  state  mucin  forms  a  white  or  yellowish-gray  powder.  When 
moist  it  forms,  on  the  contrary,  flakes  or  yellowish-white  tough  lumps  or 
masses.  The  mucins  are  acid  in  reaction.  They  give  the  color  reactions  of 
the  albuminous  bodies.  They  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  may  give  a 
neutral  solution  with  water  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali.  Such  a 
solution  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  while  acetic  acid  gives  at  the  normal 
temperature  a  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
If  5-10^  NaCl  be  added  to  a  mucin  solution,  this  can  now  be  carefully 
licidifled  with  acetic  acid  without  giving  a  precipitate.  Such  acidified  solu* 
tions  are  copiously  precipitated  by  tannic  acid ;  with  potassium  ferrocyanide 
they  give  no  precipitate,  but  on  sufficient  concentration  they  become  thick 
or  viscous.  A  neutral  solution  of  mucin-alkali  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 
in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  several  metallio 
salts.  If  mucin  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
of  about  2j<,  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  a  yellowish  or  dark  brown  and 
reduces  copper  oxyhydrate  from  alkaline  solutions. 

The  mucin  most  readily  obtained  in  large  quantities  is  the  submaxillary 
mucin,  which  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way:  The  filtered  watery 
extract  of  the  gland,  free  from  form-elements  and  as  colorless  as  possible,  is 
treated  with  25j<  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  the  liquid  contains  1.5  p.  m. 
HCl.  On  the  addition  of  the  acid  the  mucin  is  immediately  precipitated, 
but  dissolves  on  stirring.  If  this  acid  liquid  is  immediately  diluted  with 
2-3  vols,  of  water,  the  mucin  separates  and  may  be  purified  by  redissolving 
in  1-5  p.  m.  acid,  and  dilating  with  water  and  washing  therewith.  The 
mucin  of  the  navel-cord  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.^  The  tendon^ 
mucin  is  prepared  from  tendons  which  have  first  been  freed  from  proteid 
by  common-salt  solution  and  water.  They  are  extracted  with  one  half 
saturated  lime-water,  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the 
precipitate  purified  by  redissolving  in  dilate  alkali  or  lime-water,  precipitat- 
ing with  acid,  and  washing  with  water  (Rollett,  Loebisch,  Chittenden^ 
and  GiES).*     Lastly,  the  mucins  are  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Mucoids  or  Mucinoids.  In  this  group  we  must  include  those  non- 
phosphorized  glycoproteids  which  are  neither  true  mucins  nor  chondro- 
proteids  even  though  they  show  amongst  themselves  such  a  difference  in 
behavior  that  they  can  be  divided  into  several  sub-groups  of  mucinoids. 
To  the  mucinoids  belong  pseudomucin^  the  probably  related  body  colloid^ 

'  The  author  has  not  been  able  to 'obtain  this  pure,  so  the  analjis  is  not  given  in 
the  previous  table,  of  the  mucins. 

«  Rollett,  Wieu.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  89,  Abth.  2  ;  Loebisch,  Chittenden  and  Gies,  1.  c 
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ovomucoid^  and  other  bodies,  which  on  account  of  their  differences  will  be 

best  treated  of  individnallj  in  their  respective  chapters. 

Hyalogens.  Under  this  name  Erukenbbro  '  has  designated  a  number  of  differing 
bodies,  which  are  characterized  by  the  following :  By  the  action  of  alkalies  they  change, 
with  the  splitting  ofP  of  sulphur  and  some  nitrogen,  into  soluble  nitrogenized  products 
called  by  him  hyal%ne»  and  which  yield  a  pure  carbohydrate  by  further  decomposition. 
We  find  that  very  heterogeneous  substances  are  included  In  these  croups.  Certain 
of  these  hyalogens  seem  undoubtedly  to  be  glycoproteids.  Heosiin*  of  the  Chinese 
edible  swallow's-nest,  membranin*  of  Dbbcembt's  membrane  and  of  the  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  apirographin  ^  of  the  skeletal  tissue  of  the  worm  Spirographis 
seem  to  act  as  such.  Others  on  the  contrary,  such  as  hyalin  *  of  the  walls  of  hydatid 
cysts,  onupliin*  from  the  tubes  of  Onuphis  tubicola,  seem  not  to  be  compound  proteids. 
The  so-called  mucin  of  the  TioloViurea,'^  and  e/iondroHn  *  ot  the  sponge,  Chondrosia  reni- 
formis.  and  others  may  also  be  classed  with  the  hyalogens.  As  the  various  bodies  desig- 
nated by  Krukenbbro  as  hyalogens  are  very  dissimilar,  it  is  not  of  much  importance  to 
arrange  these  in  special  groups. 

Ghondroproteids  are  snch  glycoproteids  which  as  closest  cleavage 
products  yield  proteid  and  an  ethereal  snlpharic  acid  containing  carbo- 
hydrate, chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  Cfwndromucoidy  occurring  in  cartilage 
is  the  best  example  of  this  group.  Amyloid  occurring  under  pathological 
conditions  also  belongs  to  this  group.  On  account  of  the  property  of 
chondroitin-sulphnric  acid  of  precipitating  proteid  it  is  also  possible  that 
under  certain  circumstances  combinations  of  this  acid  with  proteid  may  be 
precipitated  from  the  urine  and  be  considered  as  chondroproteids. 

Chondromucoid  has  greatest  interest  as  a  constituent  of  cartilage,  and  on 
this  accoant  this  body  and  also  its  cleavage  product,  chondroi tin-sulphuric 
acid,  will  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  cartilage  (Chapter  X).  On  the 
contrary,  amyloid,  which  has  always  been  treated  of  in  connection  with  the 
protein  substances,  will  be  described  here. 

Amyloid,  so  called  by  Virchow,  is  a  protein  substance  appearing  under 
pathological  conditions  in  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  as  infiltrations;  and  in  serous  membranes  as  granules  with  con- 
centric layers.  It  probably  also  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  certain  prostate 
calculi.  The  chondroproteid  occurring  under  physiological  conditions  in 
the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  perhaps,  according  to  Krawkow,  very  nearly 
related  to  the  amyloid  substance  even  if  not  identical. 

Amyloid  was  first  prepared  pure  recently  by  Krawkow.*    The  sub- 

>  Verb.  d.  physik.-med.  Gesellscb.  zu  Wtlrzburg,  1883  ;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic, 
Bd.  22. 

'  Erukenberg,  ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  22. 

»  C.  Th.  MSrner.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

*  Krukenberg,  WQrzburg,  Verhandl.  1888  ;  also  ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22. 

» A.  Lacke,  Virchow 's  Arch.,  Bd.  19  ;  also  Krukenberg,  Vergleichende  physioL 
Stud.,  Series  1  and  2,  1881. 

•  Schmiedeberg,  Mitth.  aus  d.  zool.  Stat,  zu  Neapel,  Bd.  8, 1882. 
^  Hilger,  Pfltiger's  Archiv.  Bd.  3. 

•  Krukenberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  40,  which  also  contains  the  older  literature. 
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stance  prepared  by  him  contained  C  48.86-50.38;  H  6.65-7.02;  N  13.79^ 
14.07;  and  S  2.65-2.89^.  Phosphorus  does  not  occur  in  the  pure  sub- 
stance. It  splits,  by  the  action  of  alkali,  into  proteid  and  chondroitin- 
sulphnric  acid  (see  Chapter  X)  and  according  to  Krawkow  is  therefore 
perhaps  an  ester-like  combination  of  this  acid  with  proteid. 

Amyloid  is  an  amorphous  white  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  dilute  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  alkali  with  decomposition.  On  boiling  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  sulphuric  acid  and  a  reducing  substance. 
It  is  not  dissolved  by  gastric  juice.  It  is  nevertheless  changed  so  that  it  is 
soluble  in  dilute  ammonia,  while  the  genuine  typical  amyloid  is  insoluble 
therein.  Amyloid  gives  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  and  the  reactions  of 
MiLLOX  and  Adamkiewicz.  Its  most  important  property  is  its  behavior 
with  certain  coloring  matters.  It  is  colored  reddish  brown  or  a  dingy 
violet  by  iodine;  a  violet  or  blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid;  red  by 
methylaniline  iodide,  especially  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid;  and  red  by 
aniline  green.  Of  these  color  reactions  those  with  aniline  dyes  are  the  most 
important.  The  iodine  reaction  appears  less  constant  and  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  amyloid.  The  color  reactions 
are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  chondroi tin-sulphuric  acid  com- 
ponent. 

The  preparation  of  amyloid  may  be  performed  as  follows  according  to 
Krawkow:  The  finely  divided  mass  of  organ  is  exhausted  first  with  water 
and  then  with  dilute  ammonia,  which  leaves  the  insoluble  amyloid  and 
removes  the  free  or  the  combined  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  besides  other 
sabstances.  The  product,  after  being  washed  with  water,  is  digested  with 
pepsin  for  several  days  at  38°  C.  The  residue,  after  washing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia,  filtered,  again 
precipitated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved,  if  necessary,  in 
ammonia,  precipitated  a  second  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with 
water,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  baryta-water,  which  leaves  the  nucleins 
undissolved,  and  the  barium  filtrate  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Phosphoglyooproteids.  This  group  includes  the  pbosphorized  glycoproteids.  They 
yield  no  xanthin  substances  (ouciein  bases)  as  cle  ivage  products.  They  are  not  nucleo- 
proteids  and  therefore  they  must  not  be  considered  together  with  the  glyconucleopro- 
teids  (nucleoglycoprolelds)  or  roistaiten  fur  them.  On  pepsin  digestion  they  may  like 
certain  nucleoulbuminB  yield  pseudouuclein,  but  they  differ  from  the  nucleoalbumins 
in  that  they  yield  a  reducing  substance  on  boiling  with  dilute  acid.  They  differ  from 
the  glyconucleoproteids  in  that  they  do  not,  as  above  mentioned,  yield  any  xanthin 
bodies. 

Only  two  phosphorized  glycoproteids  are  known  at  the  present  time,  namely,  ich- 
thtilin,  occurring  in  carp  eggs  and  studied  by  Waltbk*  and  which  was  considered  as  a 
vitelliu  for  a  time.  Ichthufin  has  the  following  composition ;  C  53.52 ;  H  7.71 ;  N  15.64; 
8  0.41 ;  P  0.48 ;  Fe  O.lOjJ.  In  regard  to  solubilities  it  is  similar  to  a  globulin.  Walter 
has  prepared  a  reducing  substance  from  the  paranuclein  of  ichthulin  which  gave  a  very 
crystalhne  combination  with  phenylhydrazin. 

»  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15. 
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Another  pbosphoglycoproteid  is  heUeoproteid,  obtained  by  the  author  >  from  ihe 
glands  of  the  snail  Helix  pomatia.  It  has  the  following  composition:  C  46.99;  H  6.78; 
N  6.08  ;  S  0.62  ;  P  0.47JJ.  It  is  converted  into  a  gummy,  laevo- rotatory  carbohydrate, 
called  animal  Hniitrin,  by  the  action  of  alkalies.  On  boiling  with  an  acid  it  yields  a 
dextro-rotatory,  reducing  substance. 

/Nucleoproteids.  With  this  name  we  designate  those  compound  proteids. 
which  yield  trne  nncleins  (see  Chapter  V)  on  pepsin  digestion  and  those 
which  yield,  besides  proteids,  zanthin  bodies  or  so-called  naclein  bases, 
(pnrin  bases)  on  boiling  with  dilate  mineral  acids. 

The  nacleoproteids  seem  to  be  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  body. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  cell-nuclei,  but  they  also  often  occur  in  the  proto- 
plasm. They  may  pass  into  the  animal  fluids  on  the  destruction  of  the 
cells,  hence  nucleoproteids  have  also  been  found  in  blood-serum  and  other 
fluids. 

\  They  may  be  considered  as  combinations  of  a  proteid  nucleus  with  a  side 
chain,  which  Kossel  calls  the  prostetic  aROUP.  This  side  chain,  which 
contains  the  phosphorus,  may  be  split  off  as  nucleic  acid  (see  Chapter  Y)  on 
treatment  with  alkali.  As  we  have  several  nucleic  acids,  it  follows  that  we 
must  have  different  nucleoproteids,  depending  upon  the  nucleic  acid  united 
with  the  proteid.  Certain  nucleic  acids  contain  a  readily  split  oS  sugar 
(pentose  or  hexose),  others  on  the  contrary  not.  In  the  first  case  we 
obtain  from  the  corresponding  nucleoproteid  a  reducing  sugar  on  boiling 
with  dilute  mineral  acid,  while  in  the  other  case  this  is  not  possible.  This 
different  behavior  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  special  group  of  nucleoproteids, 
the  glyconucleoproteids  or  nucleoglycoproteids.  Such  glyconucleoproteids 
occur  in  yeast-cells,  in  the  pancreas,  and,  as  it  appears,  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  animal  organism. 

The  native  nucleoproteids  contain  a  variable  but  not  a  high  percentage 
of  phosphorus,  which  Halliburton'  found  to  vary  between  0.5^  and 
1.6^.  On  heating  their  solutions,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
a  modification  of  the  compound  proteid  takes  place  and  nucleoproteids  of 
strong  acid  character,  poorer  in  proteid  but  richer  in  phosphorus,  are 
formed.  The  native  nucleoproteids  have  faint  acid  properties  and  are  in- 
soluble in  water  but  whose  alkali  combinations  soluble  in  water  split  on 
heating  their  solution  into  coagulated  proteid  and  a  nucleoproteid  rich  in 
phosphorus,  which  remains  in  solution.  In  peptic  digestion  they  yield  so- 
called  true  nuclein.  The  proteid  can  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  its 
alkali  combination,  and  the  precipitate  dissolves  with  more  or  less  readiness 
in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  A  confusion  may  occur  here  with  nucleoalbumins 
and  also  with  mucin  substances.  This  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  warm- 
ing  the  body  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
nearly  neutralizing  the  boiling-hot  fluid  with  barium  hydrate,  filtering  aa 

'  Hammarsten,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  86.  *  Journ.  of  Pbysiol.,  Vol.  18. 
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quick  aa  possible  while  boiliDg  hot,  sapersatarating  the  filtrate  with  am- 
monia, and  then  on  cooling  (when  a  precipitate  consisting  of  gaanin  is 
filtered  oft  and  specially  tested)  testing  for  xanthin  bodies  by  an  ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate  solation.  Any  precipitate  formed  is  examined  more  closely  by 
the  method  as  given  in  Chapter  V.  The  nacleoproteids  give  the  color  reac- 
tions of  the  proteids. 

The  properties  of  the  various  nacleoproteids  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
various  chapters  whicH  follow.  • 

III.  Albumoids  or  Albuminoids. 

Under  this  name  we  collect  into  a  special  group  all  those  protein  bodies 
which  cannot  be  placed  in  either  of  the  other  two  groups,  although  they 
differ  essentially  among  themselves  and  from  a  chemical  standpoint  do  not 
show  any  radical  difference  from  the  true  proteid  bodies.  The  most  im- 
portant and  abundant  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  this  group  are  important 
constituents  of  the  animal  skeleton  or  the  cutaneous  structure.  They  occur 
as  a  rule  in  an  insoluble  state  in  the  organism,  and  they  are  distinguished 
in  most  cases  by  a  pronounced  resistance  to  reagents  which  dissolve  proteids, 
or  to  chemical  reagents  in  general. 

The  Keratin  Group.  Keratin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  horny 
structure,  of  the  epidermis,  of  hair,  wool,  of  the  nail,  hoofs,  horns, 
feathers,  of  tortoise-shell,  etc.,  etc.  Keratin  is  also  found  as  neurokeratin 
(Kuhne)  in  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  shell-membrane  of  the  hen's  ^gg 
seems  also  to  consist  of  keratin,  and  according  to  Neumeisteb  *  the  organic 
matrix  of  the  egg-shells  of  various  vertebrate  animals  belongs  in  most  cases 
to  the  keratin  group. 

It  seems  that  there  exist  more  than  one  keratin,  and  these  form  a  special 
group  of  bodies.  This  fact,  together  with  the  difficulty  in  isolating  the 
keratin  from  the  tissues  in  a  pure  condition  without  a  partial  decomposi- 
tion, is  sufficient  explanation  for  the  variation  in  the  elementary  composition 
given  below.  As  examples  the  analyses  of  a  few  tissues  rich  in  keratin  and 
of  keratins  are  given  as  follows : ' 


C 

H 

N 

S            0 

Human  hair. . . 

50.65 

6.36 

17.14 

5.00     20.85  (v.  Laar) 

Nail 

51.00 

6.94 

17.51 

2.80     21.75  (Mulder) 

Neurokeratin.. .. 

56.11-58.45 

7.26-8.02 

11.46-14.32 

1.63-2.24 (KuHNE) 

Hoih  (average).. 
Tortoise-shell... 

50.86 

6.94 

8.30             ...   (HORBACZEWSKI) 

54.89 

6.56 

16*.  77 

2.22     19.56  (MULDEU) 

Shell- membrane. 

49.78 

6.64 

16.43 

4.25     22.90  (LiNDVALL) 

*  KUhne  and  Ewald,  Verh.  d.  naturhistor.-med.  Verelus  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd. 
1 ;  also  KUhue  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26  ;  Neumeister,  ibid.,  Bd.  31. 

•v.  Laar,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  45 ;— Mulder,  Versuch  einer  allgenu 
physiol.  Chem.,  Braunschweig,  1844-51 ;  Kubne,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26 ;  Hor- 
baczewski,  see  Drechsel  in  Ladenburg's  Haudw5rterbuch  d.  Chem.,  Bd.  3  ;  Lindvall, 
Maly's  Jahresbericht,  1881. 
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MoHR  *  has  determined  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  various  keratin  sub- 
stances. Sulphur  is  at  least  in  part  in  loose  combination,  and  it  is  partly 
removed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (as  sulphides),  or  indeed  in  part  by  boiling 
with  water.  Combs  of  lead  after  long  usage  become  black,  and  this  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  sulphur  of  the  hair.  On  heating  keratin  with  water  in 
sealed  tubes  to  a  temperature  of  150°  to  200°  C.  it  dissolves,  with  the 
elimination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  a  non-gelatinizing  liquid 
which  contains  albumose  (called  heratinose  by  Krukenberg*)  and  pep- 
tone (?).  Keratin  is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  especially  on  heating,  forming, 
besides  alkali  sulphides,  albumoses  and  peptones  (?). 

The  dcomposition  products  of  keratins  are  moreover  the  same  as  the  true 
proteids.  On  boiling  with  acids  we  obtain  besides  leucin  and  tyrosin,  which 
occurs  in  relatively  great  amounts  (1-5^),  aspartic  acid*  and  glutamic 
acid,*  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Hedin  *  has  obtained  lysin, 
arginin,  and  a  substance  containing  sulphur,  whose  combination  with  HCl 
has  the  composition  C,^H„N^0,,SC1^ ,  from  horn  shavings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  keratins  are  derived  from  the  proteids. 
Drechsel  •  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  keratin  a  part  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  proteids  is  exchanged  for  sulphur,  and  a  part  of  the  leucin,  or  any 
other  amido-acid,  is  exchanged  for  tyrosin.  Keratin  and  proteids  give  the 
same  decomposition  products,  with  the  exception  that  the  former  gives 
proportionally  a  greater  quantity  of  tyrosin.  Among  the  sulphurized 
cleavage  products  of  keratin  Emmerling  found  cystin^  and  Suter^  thio- 
lactic  acid,     Suter  could  not  detect  either  cystin  or  cystein. 

Bodies  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom  which  form  intermediate  bodies 
between  coagulated  albumin  and  keratin.  C.  Th.  MoRNER*has  detected 
such  a  body  {alhumoid)  in  the  tracheal  cartilage,  which  forms  a  net-like 
trabecular  tissue.  This  substance  appears  to  be  related  to  the  keratins  on 
account  of  its  solubilities  and  on  the  quantity  of  the  sulpuhur  (which  turns 
lead  black)  it  contains,  while  according  to  its  solubility  in  gastric  juice  it 
must  stand  close  to  the  proteids.  Another  substance,  more  similar  to 
keratin,  forms  the  homy  layer  in  the  gizzard  of  birds.  According  to 
J.  Hedenius  •  this  substance  is  insoluble  in  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice  and 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 

*  Untersuch.  tlber  d.   cbem.    Bau  d.   EiweisskOrper.     Sitzungsber.   d.   JeDaischcn 
Gesellsch.  f.  Med.  u.  Naturwissenscb.,  1886. 

*  Kreiisler,  Journ.  f.  prakl.  Cbem.,  Bd.  107. 

*  Horbaczewski,  Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  k.  Wien.  Akad.  d.  WiRsenscb.,  Bd.  80.  , 

*  Kgl.  fysiogr.  Sallsk.  i  Lund  bandlingar,  Bd.  4;  also  Maly's  Jabresber.,  1898,  and 
Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol   Cbem..  Bdd.  20  and  21. 

*  Drecbsel  io  Ladenburg*s  HandwOrterbucb  d.  Cbem.,  Bd.  3. 

'  Emmerling,  Ref.  in  Cbemiker  Zeitg.,  Ko.  80,  1894 ;  Suter,  Zeitscbr.^f.  physioL 
Cbem.,  Bd.  20.  • 

«  See  Maly's  Jabrcsber.,  1888. 
<•  Skan.  Arcb.  f.  Pbysiol.,  Bd.  8. 
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acts  qnite  similar  to  keratin.     It  contains  only  1^  snlphar,  and  yields  on 
decomposition  only  very  little  tyrosin  besides  considerable  leacin. 

Keratin  is  amorphons  or  takes  the  form  of  the  tissues  from  which  it  was 
prepared.  On  heating  it  decomposes  and  generates  an  odor  of  burnt  horn. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  On  heating  with  water  to 
150°-200°  C.  it  dissolves.  It  also  dissolves  gradually  in  caustic  alkalies, 
especially  on  heating.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  artificial  gastric  juice  or  by 
trypsin  solutions.  Keratin  gives  the  xanthoproteic  reaction,  as  well  as  the 
reaction  with  Millon's  reagent,  although  not  always  typical. 

In  the  preparation  of  keratin  a  finely  divided  horny  structure  is  treated 
first  with  boiling  water,  then  consecutively  with  diluted  acid,  pepsin-hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  alkaline  trypsin  solution,  and,  lastly,  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Elastin  occurs  in  the  connective  tissue  of  higher  animals,  sometimes  in 
such  large  quantities  that  it  forms  a  special  tissue.  It  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  the  cervical  ligament  (ligamentum  nuchae). 

Elastin  is  generally  considered  as  a  sulphur-free  substance.  According 
to  the  investigations  of  Chittenden  and  Hart,  it  is  a  question  whether  or 
not  elastin  does  not  contain  sulphur,  which  is  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
alkali  in  its  preparation.  H.  Schwarz  has  been  able  to  prepare  an  elastin 
containing  sulphur  from  the  aorta  by  another  method,  and  this  sulphur  can 
be  removed  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  without  changing  the  properties  of 
the  elasfcin,  and  recently  Zoja,  Hedin,  and  Bergh  '  have  found  that  elastin 
contains  sulphur.  The  most  trustworthy  analyses  of  elastin  from  the  cervical 
ligament  (Nos.  1  and  2)  and  from  the  aorta  (No.  3)  have  given  the  follow- 
ing results: 

C           H           N           S  O 

1.  54.82  6.99  16.75  21.94  (Horbaczewski)* 

2.  54  24  7.27  16.70  ....  21.79  (Chittenden  and  Hart) 

3.  58.95  7.08  16.67  0.88         (H.  Schwarz) 

*  Zoja  found  0.276^  sulphur  and  16.96^  nitrogen  in  elastin.  Hedin 
and  Bergh  found  different  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  elastin,  depending  upon 
whether  Horbaczewski's  or  Schwarz's  method  was  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion. In  the  first  case  they  found  15.44^  nitrogen  and  0.55^  sulphur,  and 
in  the  other  14.67^  nitrogen  and  0.66^  sulphur. 

The  cleavage  products  of  elastin  are  the  same  as  for  the  true  proteids, 
with  the  difference  that  glycocoll  but  no  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids  are 
obtained.*  Tyrosin  is  only  obtained  in  small  quantities.  Schwarz  was 
able  to  detect  lysatin  in  the  decomposition  products,  but  Hedin  and 

'  Chittenden  and  Hart,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  25;  Schwarz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  18 ;  Zoja.  Und,,  Bd.  23  ;  Bergh,  ibid.,  Bd.  25 ;  Hedin,  md, 

*  Horimczewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6. 

*  See  Dr«chsel  in  Ladenburg's  Handw5rterbuch,  Bd.  8. 
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Bergh  conld  not  find  either  lysin  (lysatin)  or  arginin.  On  putrefaction  by 
anaerobic  micro-organisms  Zoja  found  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  methane, 
mercaptan,  bntyric  acid,  valerianic  acid,  ammonia,  and  possibly  also 
phenylpropionic  acid  and  aromatic  oxyacids.  Indol  and  skatol  have  not 
been  found  in  putrefaction,*  but  Schwabz,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  indol, 
skatol,  benzol,  and  phenols,  on  fusing  aorta-elastin  with  caustic  potash. 
On  heating  with  water  in  closed  vessels,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  by 
the  action  of  proteolytic  enzymes,  the  elastin  dissolves  and  splits  into  two 
chief  products,  called  by  Horbaczewski  hemielastin  and  eJastijipeptofie. 
According  to  Chittenden  and  Hart,  these  products  correspond  to  two 
albumoses  designated  by  them  protoelastose  and  deuteroelastose.  The  first 
is  soluble  in  cold  water  and  separates  on  heating,  and  its  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  mineral  acid  as  well  as  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
The  watery  solution  of  the  other  does  not  become  cloudy  on  heating,  and  is 
not  precipitated  by  the  above-mentioned  reagents. 

Pure  dry  elastin  is  a  yellowish-white  powder;  in  the  moist  state  it 
appears  like  yellowish-white  threads  or  membranes.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  shows  a  resistance  against  the  action  of 
chemical  reagents.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  strong  caustic  alkalies  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  only  slowly  at  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is 
very  slowly  attacked  by  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  relatively 
easily  dissolved  on  warming  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Elastins  of  differing 
origins  act  differently  with  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  for  in- 
stance, elastin  from  the  aorta  dissolves  readily  therein,  while  elastin  from 
the  ligamentum  nuchsB,  at  least  from  old  animals,  dissolves  with  difficulty. 
Elastin  is  more  readily  dissolved  by  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  responds  to  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  and  with  Millon's  reagent. 

On  account  of  its  great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  elastin  may  be 
prepared  (best  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae)  in  the  following  way:  First 
boil  with  water,  then  with  1^  caustic  potash,  then  again  with  water,  and 
lastly  with  acetic  acid.  The  residue  is  treated  with  cold  5^  hydrochloric 
acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  carefully  washed  with  water,  boiled  again  with 
water,  and  then  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

ScHWARZ  first  incompletely  digested  the  tissues  with  pepsin,  washed 
first  with  soda  solution  and  then  with  water,  and  boiled  lastly  with  water 
until  the  elastic  substance  was  dissolved  away.  The  dried  and  powdered 
substance  is  again  digested  with  gastric  juice  and  treated  as  above,  and  then 
boiled  with  water  until  the  contaminating  reticulin-like  substance  is  com- 
pletely removed. 

Collagen,  or  gelatin-forming  substance,  occurs  very  extensively  in  verte- 
brates.    The  flesh  of  cephalopods  is  claimed  to  contain  collagen.*     Collagen 

»  Waichli,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chcm.,  Bd.  17. 

•  Hoppe-Seyler,  Pbysiol.  Chem.    Berlin,  1877-81.    S.  97. 
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is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue  and  (as  ossein) 
of  the  organic  substances  of  the  bony  structure.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
cartilaginous  tissues  as  chief  constituent,  but  it  is  here  mixed  with  other 
substances,  producing  what  was  formerly  called  chondrigen.  Collagen  from 
different  tisues  has  not  quite  the  same  composition,  and  probably  there  are 
several  varieties  of  collagen. 

By  continuously  boiling  with  water  (more  easily  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  acid)  collagen  is  converted  into  gelatin.  Hofmeisteb*  found  that 
gelatin,  on  being  heated  to  IBO""  C,  is  again  transformed  into  collagen;  and 
this  last  may  be  considered  as  the  anhydride  of  gelatin.  Collagen  and 
gelatin  have  about  the  same  composition:* 

C  H          N  S-fO 

Collagen 50.75  6.47  17.86  24.92  (Hofmeister) 

Gelfttiu  (from  hartshorn) 49.81  6.55  18.87  26.77  (Mulder) 

Gelatin  (from  bones) 50.00  6  50  17.50  26.00  (Fremy) 

Puritied  gelatin 50.14  6.69  18.12  (Paal) 

Gelatin  contains  regularly  small  amounts  of  sulphur  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  gelatins  and  does  not  exist  there  as  an  impurity  from  the 
proteids.  Van  Name  '  has  obtained  a  gelatin  from  connective  tissue,  which 
had  been  digested  with  an  alkaline  pancreas  extract  (2.5  p.  m.  Na,CO,)  for 
five  days,  which  contained  on  an  average  0.256j^  sulphur.  C.  Morneb* 
has  prepared  a  typical  gelatin,  with  only  0.2^^  sulphur,  by  extracting  com- 
mercial gelatin  for  several  days  with  1-5  p.  m.  caustic  potash. 

The  decomposition  products  of  collagen  are  the  same  as  those  of  gelatin. 
Gelatin  under  similar  conditions  as  the  proteids  yields  amido-acids,  such  as 
leucin,  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids,  but  no  tyrosin,  which  is  especially 
important.  It  yields,  on  the  contrary,  large  quantities  of  glycocoll,  to 
which  the  name  gelatin  sugar  is  given  on  account  of  its  sweet  taste.  Lysin 
and  lysatin  have  also  been  obtained  from  gelatin  by  Dbechsel  and 
E.  Fischer,  and  arginin  by  Hedin.  *  On  putrefaction  gelatin  yields 
neither  tyrosin,  indol,  nor  skatol,*  in  which  it  differs  from  the  proteids. 
Still  the  aromatic  group  is  not  absent  in  gelatin,  and  it  acts  like  the 
oxidized  proteid,  the  oxyprotsulphonic  acid,  because  it  yields  benzoic  acid 
(Maly  '). 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

*  Hofmeister,  1.  c;  Mulder,  Annal.  d,  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  45  •  Fremy,  Jahresber. 
d.  Chem.,  1854;  Paal.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  25. 

»  Journ.  of  Exp.  Med.,  Vol.  2. 

*  Private  commuDication  from  Mftrner. 

*  See  Drechsel,  Der  Abbau  der  EiweisskOrper.     Du  Bois-Rey mood's  Archlv,  1891  ;— 
Hedin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

*  See  literature  on  the  cleavage  products  of  gelatin  :  Drechsel  ia  Ladenburg's  Hand* 
wOrterbuch,  Bd.  8. 

^  MonaUhefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 
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Collagen  is  insolable  in  water,  salt  soliitions,  dilate  acids,  and  alkalies^ 
bat  it  swells  up  in  dilate  acids.  By  continaoas  boiling  with  water  it  is 
converted  into  gelatin.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  jaice  and  also  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  (trypsin  solution)  when  it  has  previously  been  treated  with 
acid  or  heat«d  with  water  above  +  70**  C*  By  the  action  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  tannic  acid,  collagen  shrinks  greatly. 
Collagen  treated  by  these  bodies  does  not  putrefy,  and  tannic  acid  is  there- 
fore of  great  importance  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

Oelatin  or  glutin  is  colorless,  amorphous,  and  transparent  in  thin  layers. 
It  swells  in  cold  water  without  dissolving.  It  dissolves  in  warm  water, 
forming  a  sticky  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  when  sufficiently  con- 
centrated. The  quantity  of  ash  contained  in  gelatin  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  gelatinization  of  gelatin  solutions,  as  shown  by  0.  Nasse 
and  A.  Kruger,'  namely,  a  diminished  quantity  of  ash  diminishes  the 
gelatinizing  power. 

Gelatin  solutions  are  not  precipitated  on  boiling,  neither  by  mineral 
acids,  acetic  acid,  alum,  lead  acetate,  nor  mineral  salts  in  general.  A 
gelatin  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  potassiam 
ferrocyanide  on  carefully  adding  the  reagent.  Gelatin  solutions  are  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid  in  the  presence  of  salt;  by  acetic  acid  and  common 
salt  in  substance;  mercuric  chloride  in  the  presence  of  HCl  and  NaCl; 
metaphosphoric  acid,  phosphomolybdic  acid  in  the  presence  of  acid;  and 
lastly  by  alcohol,  especially  when  neutral  salts  are  present.  Gelatin  solu- 
tions do  not  diffuse.  Gelatin  gives  the  biuret  reaction,  but  not  Adamkie- 
wicz's.  Ifc  gives  Millon's  reaction  and  the  xanthoproteic  acid  reaction  so 
faintly  that  it  probably  occurs  from  an  impurity  consisting  of  proteids. 
According  to  Morner,  pure  gelatin  gives  a  beautiful  Millon's  reaction,  if 
not  too  much  reagent  is  added.  In  the  other  case  no  reaction  or  only  a 
faint  one  is  obtained. 

By  continuous  boiling  with  water  gelatin  is  converted  into  a  non-gelatin- 
izing modification  called  /?-glutin  by  Nasse.  According  to  Nasse  and 
Kruger  the  specific  rotatory  power  is  hereby  reduced  from  —  IGT.o**  to 
about  —  136**.*  On  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  dilute  acids,  also  in  the  gastric  or  tryptic  digestion,  the  gelatin  is  trans- 
formed into  gelatin  albumoses,  so-called  gelatoses  and  gelatin  pept07ies^  which 
diffuse  more  or  less  readily. 

According  to  IIofmeister  two  new  substances,  semiglutin  and  hemi- 
colliny  are  formed.  The  former  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  70-80^  and  is 
precipitated  by  platinum  chloride.     The  latter,  which  is  not  precipitated 

>  Ktiline  and  Ewald,  Verb.  d.  naturbist.  med.  Vcreins  in  Heidelberg.  1877,  Bd.  1. 

«  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  19. 

*  Id  regard  to  Ibe  rolatiDii  of  y5-glulin,  see  Framui,  Ptitlger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  68. 
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by  platinum  chloride,  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chittenden  and  Solley* 
have  obtained  in  the  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion  uproto-  and  a  deutero* 
gelatosBy  besides  some  true  peptone.  The  elementary  composition  of  the 
gelatoses  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  gelatin.  On  compara- 
tive analyses  of  gelatin,  deuterogelatose  and  gelatin  peptone,  Chittenden  * 
and  his  pupils  find  nearly  the  same  element;ary  composition  for  the  gelatin 
and  gelatose,  while  the  gelatin  peptone  was  about  2^  poorer  in  carbon  and 
about  0.6^  poorer  in  nitrogen  than  the  gelatin.  Paal*  has  prepared 
gelatin  peptone  hydrochlorides  from  gelatin  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Some  of  these  salts  are  soluble  in  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol, 
and  others  insoluble  therein.  The  peptones  obtained  from  these  salts 
contain  less  carbon  and  more  hydrogen  than  the  glutin  from  which  they 
originated,  showing  that  hydration  has  taken  place.  The  molecular  weight 
of  the  gelatin  peptone  as  determined  by  Paal  by  Raoult's  method  was 
200  to  352,  while  that  for  gelatin  was  878  to  960. 

Collagen  may  be  obtained  from  bones  by  extracting  them  with  'hydro- 
chloric acid  (which  dissolves  the  earthy  phosphates)  and  then  carefully 
removing  the  acid  with  water.  It  may  be  obtained  from  tendons  by 
extracting  with  lime-water  or  dilute  alkali  (which  dissolve  the  proteids  and 
mucin)  and  then  thoroughly  washing  with  water.  Gelatin  is  obtained  by 
boiling  collagen  with  water.  The  finest  commercial  gelatin  always  contains 
a  little  proteid,  which  may  be  removed  by  allowing  the  finely  divided 
gelatin  to  swell  up  in  water  and  thoroughly  extracting  with  large  quantities 
of  fresh  water.     Then  dissolve  in  warm  water  and  precipitate  with  alcohol. 

Collagen  may  also  be  purified  from  proteids  as  suggested  by  Van  Name 
by  digesting  with  an  alkaline  trypsin  solution  or  by  extracting  the  gelatin 
for  days  with  1-5  p.  m.  caustic  potash,  as  suggested  by  Mornek.  The 
typical  properties  of  gelatin  are  not  changed  by  this. 

Choodrin  or  cartilage  gelatin  is  onl^  a  mixture  of  glutin  with  tlie  specific  constituents 
of  the  cartilage  and  their  transformatiOQ  products. 

Eeticnlin.  The  reticular  tissues  of  the  lymphatic  glands  contain  a 
variety  of  fibres  which  have  also  been  found  by  Mall  in  the  spleen, 
intestinal  mucosa,  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs.  These  fibres  consist  of  a 
special  substance,  reticulin,  investigated  by  Siegfried.^ 

Eeticnlin  has  the  following  composition;  C  52.88;  H  6.97;  N  15.63; 
S  1.88;  P  0.34;  ash  2.27.  The  phosphorus  occurs  in  organic  combination. 
It  yields  no  tyrosin  on  cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  yields,  on  the 
contrary,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  lysin,  lysatinin,   and    amido- 

>  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2;  Chittenden  and  Solley,  Journ.  of 
Physiol.,  Vol.  12. 

*  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 

» Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  25. 

*  Mall,  Abhandl.  d.  math.  phys.  Klasee  d.  Egl.  sachs.  Gksellsch.  d.  Wiss.,  1891. 
Siegfried,  Ueber  die  chem.  eigensch.  der  reticulirten  Gewebe.  Habil-Schrift.  Leipzig, 
1892. 
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valerianic  acid.  On  continuous  boiling  with  water,  or  more  readily  with 
dilute  alkalies,  reticulin  is  converted  into  a  body  which  is  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  phosphorus  is  split  off. 

Eeticulin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  lime-water,  sodium 
carbonate,  and  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  dissolved,  after  several  weeks, 
on  standing  with  caustic  soda  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Pepsin  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  trypsin  do  not  dissolve  it.  Beticulin  responds  to  the  biuret, 
xanthoproteic,  and  Adamkiewioz's  reactions,  but  not  with  Millon's 
reagent. 

It  may  be  prepared  as  follows,  according  to  Siegfried:  Digest  intes- 
tinal mucosa  with  trypsin  and  alkali.  Wash  the  residue,  extract  with 
ether,  and  digest  again  with  trypsin  and  then  treat  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
On  careful  boiling  with  water  the  collagen  present  either  as  contamination 
or  as  a  combination  with  reticulin  is  removed.  The  thoroughly  dried 
residue  consists  of  reticulin. 

lehthylepidin  is  an  organic  substance,  so  called  by  M5rnbr,*  which  occurs  with  col- 
lagen in  fishscales  and  form  about  \  of  the  organic  substance  of  the  same.  Tbls 
substance  with  15.9^  nitrogen  and  l.l^sulphur  stands  on  account  of  its  properties  rather 
close  to  elastin.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  acids  and  alka- 
lies at  the  ordinary  temperature.  On  boilinc  with  these  it  dissolves.  Pepsin  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  well  as  an  alkaline  trypsin  solution,  also  dissolve  it.  It  gives  beautiful 
reactions  with  Millon's  reagent,  xanthoproteic  reaction,  and  the  biuret  test.  At  least  a 
part  of  the  sulphur  is  split  off  by  the  Action  of  alkali. 

Skeletins  are  a  number  of  nitrogenized  substances  which  form  the 

skeletal  tissue  of  various  classes  of  invertebrates  so  designated  by  Eruken- 

BERG.*     These   substances  are  chitin^   spongin^   conch ioHn,   comein^   and 

Jihroiii  (silk).     Of  these  chitin  does  not  belong  to  the  proteinsubstances, 

and  fibroin  (silk)  is  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a  skeletin.     Only  those  so-called 

skeletins  will  be  given  that  actually  belong  to  the  protein  group. 

Spongin  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  ordinary  sponge.  It  gives  no  gelatin.  On  boil- 
ing with  acids,  according  to  the  older  statements  it  yields  leucin  and  glycocoll  and  no 
tyrosin.  Zalocostas  claims  to  have  found  tyrosin  and  also  butalanin  and  glycalanin 
(C5Hi9Na04).  After  Hundeshagbn  had  shown  the  occurrence  of  iodine  and  bromine 
in  organic  combination  in  different  spone^s  and  designated  the  albumOid  containing 
iodine,  iodospongin,  Hamack  '  later  isolated  from  the  ordinary  sponge,  by  cleavage  with 
mineral  acids,  an  iodospongin  which  contained  about  9%  iodine  and  4.5^  sulphur. 
Conohiolin  is  found  in  the  shells  of  mussels  and  snails  and  also  in  the  egg-shells  of  these 
animals.  It  yields  leucin  but  no  tyrosin.  The  Byisiis  contains  a  substance,  closely 
related  to  conchiolin,  wbich  is  soluble  with  difficulty.  Comein  forms  the  axial  system  of 
the  Antipalhes  and  Gorgonia.  It  gives  leucin  and  a  crystal lizable  substance,  eomicryS" 
tiillin,.  According  to  Drbghsbl  *  the  axial  system  of  the  gorgonia  cavolini  contain 
nearly  85f  of  the  dry  substance  in  iodine.  The  iodine  occurs  in  organic  combination  with 
a  iodized  albumoi(U  gorgonin,  which  is  a  cornein.  Drbghsbl  obtained  leucin,  tyrosin, 
lysin,  ammonia,  and  an  iodized  amidoacid,  iodogorgonic  acid,  which  has  the  composition  of 
n  monoiodo-amido  butyric  acid,  as  cleavage  products  of  ^orgouin.  Fibroin  and  Serioin 
ure  the  two  chief  constituents  of  raw  silk.  By  the  action  of  superheated  water  the  sericiu 
dissolves  and  gelatinizes  on  cooling  (silk  gelatm),  while  the  more  difficultly  soluble  fibroin 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

*  Grundzttge  einer  vergl.  Physiol,  d.  thier.  Gertlstsubst.    Heidelberg,  1885. 

*  Zalocostas,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  107  ;  Hundeshagen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  1895 ;  Har- 
nack,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

*  Zeitechr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  38, 
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lemaios  UDdissolved  in  the  shape  of  the  original  fibre.  On  boiling  with  acid  the  fibroin 
yields  alanin  (Wetl  '),  gljcocoll ,  and  a  great  deal  of  ty rosin.  Fibroin  is  dissolved  in  cold 
concenti-aled  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  explusion  of  IJt  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  aud  it  is 
converted  into  another,  nearly  related  substance  called  serieoin  (Wetl).  Sericiu  yields 
no  glycocoll,  but  leucin  and  serin  (amidoethylenlaciic  acid).  The  composition  of  the 
nbove-mentioned  bodies  is  as  follows):* 

C            H            N  S            O 

Oonchiolin  (from  snail^ggs)  50  02  6.88  17.86  0.81  24.84  (Erukenberg) 

Spougin 46.50  6.30  16  20  0.5  27.50  (Croockewitt) 

48.75  6.85  16.40  (Posselt) 

Cornein 48.96  5.90  16.81  ....  28.88  (Krukenberg) 

Fibroin 48.28  6.27  18.81  ....  27.19  (Cramer) 

"      48.80  6.60  19.20  ....  26.00  (Vignon) 

Sericin 44.82  6.18  18.80  ....  80.20  (Cramer) 

Appendix  to  Chapter  II.  , 

A.   PB0TAMIN8  AlfB  HI8T0N8. 

Protamins.  In  close  relationship  to  the  proteids  stands  a  group  of  sab- 
stances,  the  protamins,  discovered  by  Miescher,  which  are  designated  by 
KossEL  as  the  simplest  proteids  or  as  the  nncleas  of  the  protein  bodies. 
They  correspond  to  the  proteids  in  that  they  give  the  three  basic  bodies, 
lysin,  arginin,  and  histidin,  on  cleavage  bat  differ  from  the  proteids, 
amongst  other  things,  in  not  yielding  any  amido-acids  as  cleavage  prodacts. 
EuppEL  •  has  found  that  the  watery  extract  of  finely  divided  tubercle  bacilli 
when  faintly  alkaline  or  completely  neutral  has  the  property  of  precipitating 
certain  proteids  from  their  solution.  This  property  is  dependent  upon  a 
substance  precipitable  by  acetic  acid  which  he  considers  as  a  combination  of 
a  protamin  tuberculosamin  with  a  nucleic  acid,  tubercuUmc  acid.  Free 
nucleic  acid  exists  in  the  watery  extract,  although  the  reaction  is  faintly 
alkaline  or  neutral  (?). 

Protamin  was  discovered  by  Miescher  ^  in  salmon  spermatozoa.  Later 
KossEL  isolated  and  studied  similar  bases  from  the  spermatozoa  of  herring 
and  sturgeon.  As  all  these  bases  are  not  identical,  Kossel  uses  the  name 
protamins  to  designate  the  group  and  calls  the  individual  protamins 
salmtny  clupein,  and  sturin.     Kurajepf*  has  prepared  a  protamin  from 

'  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21. 

'Krukenberg,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  17,  18,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  22  ;  Croockewitt,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  48  ;  Posselt,  ibid,,  Bd. 
45;  Cramer,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  96;  Vignon,  Compt.  rend.,  115. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

*  In  regurd  to  protamins,  see  Miescher  in  the  histo-chemical  and  physiological  works 
of  Ft.  Miescher,  Leipzig,  1897 ;  Piccard,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  7 ; 
Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  87;  Kossel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem..  Bd.  22  (Ueber  die  basischen  Stoffe  des  Zellkerns)  and  Bd.  25,  S.  165  and  190, 
and  Sitzungsber.  der  Gesellsch.  zur  Bef5rd.  der  ges.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1897 ; 
Kossel  and  Mathews,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  23  and  25. 

« Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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the  spermatozoa  of  mackerel,  which  he  calls  scombrin,  which  stands  close  to 
clapein  (or  salmin),  bat  is  not  identical  therewith.  The  simplest  formula 
for  the  sulphate  is  C,,H.„N„0,2H,S0,. 

The  protamins  are  substances  rich  in  nitrogen  (30^  N  or  more)  of  a 
basic  nature.  Salmin^  which  is  identical  with  clupein  (Kossel),  has  the 
formula  C„H„N,0, ,  according  to  Mieschee  and  Schmiedeberg,  and 
C,on„Nj,0, ,  according  to  Kossel.  Sturin  has  probably  the  formula 
C„H„N,,0,.  These  statements  of  Kossel  as  to  the  composition  of  clapein 
(or  salmin)  have  been  found  incorrect  by  recent  investigations  of  the  same 
author.  On  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  as  also  by  tryptic  digestion, 
the  protamins  first  yield  protamin  peptone,  protone^  from  which  the  three 
bases,  lysin,  arginin,  and  histidin,  are  derived  on  further  cleavage  (Kossel 
and  Mathews).  A  molecule  of  salmin,  according  to  Kossel,  yields  a 
molecule  each  of  histidin  and  lysin  besides  three  molecules  of  arginin. 
Sturin,  on  the  contrary,  yields  one  molecule  histidin  besides  three  molecules 
arginin  and  two  molecules  lysin.  Neither  lysin  nor  histidin,  but  only 
arginin,  occurs  in  clupein,  which  is  also  true  for  scombrin.  The  other  con- 
stituents of  the  molecule  of  these  protamins  are  still  unknown.  Kossel 
was  able  to  detect  a  body  with  the  composition  of  amido-valerianic  acid  in 
clupein.  We  must  wait  for  further  elucidation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
protamins  before  we  can  give  anything  positive  as  to  the  relationship  of 
these  bodies  to  the  protein  substances. 

Solutions  of  these  bases  in  water  are  alkaline  and  have  the  property  of 
giving  precipitates  with  ammoniacal  solutions  of  proteids  or  primary 
albumoses.  These  precipitates  are  called  histons  by  Kossel.  The  salts 
with  mineral  acids  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
They  are  more  or  less  readily  precipitated  by  neutral  salts  (NaCl).  Among 
the  salts  of  the  protamins  the  sulphate,  picrate,  and  the  double  platinum 
chloride  are  the  most  important  and  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
protamins.  The  protamins  are  like  the  proteids,  Ijevogyrate.  They  give 
the  biuret  test  beautifully,  but  not  Millon's  reaction.  The  protamin  salts 
are  precipitated  in  neutral  or  even  faintly  alkaline  solutions  by  phospho- 
tungstic  acid,  tungstic  acid,  picric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  alkali  ferro- 
cyanides.  The  two  protamins  salmin  (clapein)  and  sturin  differ  from  each 
other  chiefly  by  a  different  composition,  different  solubilities,  and  somewhat 
different  behavior  of  the  sulphate. 

The  protamins  are  prepared,  according  to  Kossel,  by  extracting  the 
heads  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  have  previously  been  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (l-2ji^),  filtering,  and  precipitat- 
ing with  4  vols,  of  alcohol.  The  sulphate  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution 
in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  if  necessary  conversion  into  the 
picrake.  Miescher  extracts  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralizes 
the  excess  of  acid,  and  precipitotes  the  base  as  the  double  platinum  salt. 
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As  above  remarked,  Kossel  considers  the  protamins  as  the  simplest 
proteids.  If,  as  is  thns  far  generally  the  case,  we  only  consider  such  bodies 
trae  protein  substances  which  on  decomposition  not  only  yield  basic  bodies 
but  also,  and  chiefly,  monamido-acids,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  consider, 
with  Kossel,  the  protamins  as  the  nucleus  of  the  proteids,  so  as  not  to 
entirely  destroy  our  conception  of  protein  bodies.  Still,  before  we  admit 
this,  the  two  following  conditions  must  be  elucidated:  1.  It  must  be  shown 
that  all  protein  substances  yield  the  three  protamin  bases  as  cleavage 
products,  a  fact  which  has  not  been  quite  positively  confirmed  (see  Elastiu). 
While  Hedin  and  Bergh  *  could  not  find  either  lysin,  arginin,  or  histidin 
among  the  cleavage  products  of  elastin,  still,  on  the  contrary,  Kossel  and 
Kutscher"  have  been  able  to  detect  a  very  small  amount  of  arginin,  0.3j^, 
in  the  cleavage  products  of  this  albumoid.  In  fibroin,  G.  Wetzel  *  could 
either  not  detect  any  or  only  very  inconsiderable  quantities  of  basic  nitrogen, 
0.9^  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Conchiolin  yielded  8.66^  of  the  total  nitrogen 
as  basic  nitrogen.  Among  the  decomposition  products  Wetzel  found  a 
substance  whose  hydrochloride  showed  the  same  crystallization  as  histidin 
hydrochloride,  but  had  a  different  melting-point.  2.  We  must  obtain 
further  explanation  in  regard  to  the  molecular  weight  of  peptones,  for,  as 
the  thing  stands  at  present,  the  proteid  peptone  as  well  as  the  gelatin 
peptone,  which  are  generally  considered  as  proteids,  have  a  lower  molecular 
weight  (250-400)  than  the  protamins  (salmin  751  and  sturin  879,  according 
to  Kossel). 

Histon  is  the  name  given  by  Kossel^  to  a  substance  isolated  by  him 
from  the  red  corpuscles  of  goose-blood.  It  is  similar  in  certain  behavior  to 
the  peptones  in  the  old  sense  (the  albumoses).  This  histon  has  the  same 
amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  ordinary  proteid,  but  contains  somewhat 
more  nitrogen,  about  18j^.  When  prepared,  as  suggested  by  Kossel,  from 
blood-corpuscles  by  extraction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitation  of  the 
acid  solution  by  rock  salt,  and  dialyzation  until  free  from  salt,  it  gives  the 
three  following  characteristic  reactions  in  neutral,  salt-free  solution: 
1.  The  solution  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  2.  With  ammonia  the  salt- 
free  solution  gives  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  ammonia. 
3.  Nitric  acid  caused  a  precipitate,  which  disappeared  on  warming,  and 
reappeared  on  cooling. 

Later  bodies  have  been  described  as  histons  which  show  a  different 
behavior  in  one  way  or  another.     Lilienfeld  has  prepared  a  histon  from 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

»iWa.,Bd.  25,  S.  551. 

*Ibid.,Bd.  26. 

*  Kossel,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  8,  and  Sitzungsber.  der  Gesellsch.  zur 
BefOrd.  d.  ges.  Wissenscb.  zii  Marburg,  1897  ;  Lilienfeld,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  18 ;  Scbiilz,  ibid.,  Bd.  24  ;  Mathews,  ibid,,  Bd.  28. 
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leucocytes,  whose  solation  coagalated  on  boiling,  yielding  a  coagalnm 
readily  soluble  in  mineral  acids.  This  histon  acted  like  Kossel's  histon 
with  ammonia.  Schulz  considers  the  proteid,  globin,  set  free  on  the 
cleavage  of  haemoglobin,  as  a  histon,  although  it  is  extremely  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  only  in  the  presence 
of  ammonium  chloride.  Mathews  has  isolated  a  body,  which  he  calls. 
arbacin^  from  the  spermatozoa  of  the  sea-urchin  (arbacia),  and  which  he 
considers  as  a  histon,  but  which  differs  from  the  other  histons  in  that  it 
cannot  be  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  neutral  solution  of  this  histon  i& 
precipitated  by  the  above-mentioned  (page  60)  protamin  precipitatants* 
It  has  not  been  shown  how  the  other  so-called  histons  act  with  these  pre- 
cipitants. 

It  seems  that  bodies  of  various  kinds  have  been  described  as  histons^ 
therefore  the  author  does  not  feel  justified  in  giving  a  clear  and  precise 
definition  of  histon.  According  to  Kossel  the  histons  are  probably  com- 
binations of  protamins  and  proteid. 

B.   HYDSOLYTIC   CLEAVAeS   PS0BUCT8  OF  THE   PSOTEIH  SUB8TAK0E8.' 

1.  Monamido  Acids. 

Lencin,  C,Hj,NO, ,  or  amido-caproic  acid,  more  recently  called 
a-amido-isobutylacetic  acid,  (CU,),Cn.Cn,.CH(NH,).COOn.  Leucin  is 
formed  not  only  in  the  trypsin  digestion  of  proteids,  but  also  from  the 
protein  substances  by  their  decomposition  on  boiling  with  diluted  acids  or 
alkalies,  by  fasing  with  alkali  hydrates,  and  by  putrefaction.  Because  of 
the  ease  with  which  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  of 
protein  substances,  it  is  difficult  to  positively  decide  whether  these  bodies 
when  found  in  the  tissues  are  constituents  of  the  living  body  or  are  only  to 
be  considered  as  decomposition  products  formed  after  death.  Leucin  has 
been  found  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the  pancreas  and  its  secretion,  in  the 
spleen,  thymus,  and  lymph-glands,  in  the  thyroid  gland,  in  the  salivary 
glands,  in  the  kidneys,  brain,  and  liver.  It  also  occurs  in  the  wool  of 
sheep,  in  dirt  from  the  skin  (inactive  epidermis)  and  between  the  toes,  and 
its  decomposition  products  have  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the  perspiration  of 
the  feet.  It  is  found  pathologically  in  atiieromatous  cysts,  ichthyosis  scales, 
pus,   blood,   liver,   and   urine   (in  diseases  of  the  liver  and   phosphorus 

*  As  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  we  cannot  enter  into  details  in  regard  to 
all  the  cleavage  products  of  the  protein  substances.  These  may  be  found  in  handbooks 
of  chemistry.  For  this  reason  the  most  important  cleavage  products  of  proteids  will  be 
given  in  the  appendix  to  the  protein  substances,  camic  acid  and  peptones  having  already 
been  described.  For  practical  reasons  the  two  araido  acids,  leucin  and  tyrosin,  will  be 
treated  of  together,  although  it  would  )e  more  theoretically  correct  to  treat  the  acids  of 
the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  separately. 
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poisoning).  Lencin  occurs  often  in  invertebrates  and  also  in  the  plant 
kingdom.  On  hydrolytic  cleavage  various  protein  substances  yield  different 
amounts  of  leucin.  Erlenmeyer  and  Schoffer  obtained  36-45^  from 
the  cervical  ligament,  Cohn  32^  from  casein,  and  Nencki  1.5-2^  from 
gelatin.' 

Leucin  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  IIufner  •  from  isovaleralde- 
hyde-ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  leucin  is  optically  inactive. 
Inactive  leucin  may  also  be  prepared,  as  shown  by  E.  Schulze  and 
BossHARD,*  by  the  cleavage  of  proteids  with  baryta  at  160°  C.  or  on  heating 
ordinary  leucin  with  baryta-water  to  the  same  temperature.  The  laevo- 
rotatory  modification  may  be  formed  from  the  inactive  leucin  by  the  action 
of  penicillum  glaucum.  The  leucin  obtained  in  the  pancreatic  digestion  of 
proteids,  as  well  9a  in  their  cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid,  seems  always  to 
be  the  dextro-rotatory  variety.  Cohn*  has,  however,  obtained  a  leucin 
differing  from  the  ordinary  leucin  in  the  tryptic  digestion  of  fibrin. 
HuFKER  has  prepared  an  isomer  of  leucin  from  monobromcaproic  acid  and 
ammonia.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  exist  natural  leucins  correspond- 
ing to  normal  caproic  acid.  On  oxidation  the  leucins  yield  the  correspond- 
ing oxyacids  (leucinic  acids).  Leucin  is  decomposed  on  heating,  evolving 
carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  amylamin.  On  heating  with  alkalies,  as  also 
in  putrefaction,  it  yields  valerianic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Leucin  crystallizes  when  pure  in  shining,  white,  very  thin  plates,  usually 
forming  round  knobs  or  balls,  either  appearing  like  hyalin  or  alternating 
light  or  dark  concentric  layers  which  consist  of  radial  groups  of  crystals^ 
Leucin  as  obtained  from  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  is  very  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  rather  easily  in  alcohol.  Pure  leucin  is  soluble  with  diflBculty  j 
according  to  certain  statements  it  dissolves  in  about  29  parts  of  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures  or  little  higher,  and  according  to  others  in  46  parts. 
This  difference  may  be  due,  according  to  Gmelin,*  to  the  fact  that  the 
optically  active  leucins  may  be  variable  mixtures  of  the  dextro-  and  laevo- 
rotatory  modifications.  The  inactive  leucin  is  most  insoluble.  The  specific 
rotation  of  the  ordinary  leucin,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ia 
(a)D  =  H-  17.5. 

Leucin  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids.  It  gives  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  mineral  acids.     If   hydrochloric   acid  leucin  is  boiled  with 

*  Erleomeyer  and  SebOffer,  cited  from  Maly,  Chem.  d.  Verdauuogssafte,  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6,  Theil  2,  S.  209 ;  Cobn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
B(l.  22 ;  Nencki,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  R).  Bd.  15. 

« Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1. 

^  See  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  9  and  10. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler's  Handbuch,  6.  Aufl.,  8.  184,  and  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  20. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.|,Bd.  18. 
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alcohol  containing  3-4^  HCl  long  narrow  crystalline  prisms  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  leucinethylester  melting  at  134*^  are  formed.  On  slowly  heating 
to  170°  C.  it  melts  and  sublimes  in  white,  woolly  flakes  which  are  similar 
to  sablimed  zinc  ozide.  A  marked  odor  of  amylamin  is  generated  at  the 
same  time. 

The  solntion  of  leucin  in  water  is  not,  as  a  rule,  precipitated  by  metallic 
salts.  The  boiling-hot  solution  may,  howeyer,  be  precipitated  by  a  boiling- 
hot  solution  of  copper  acetate,  and  this  is  made  use  of  in  separating  leucin 
from  other  substances.  If  the  solution  of  leucin  is  boiled  with  sugar  of 
lead  and  then  ammonia  be  added  to  the  cooled  solution,  shining  crystalline 
leaves  of  lencin-lead  oxide  separate.  Leucin  dissolves  copper  oxyhydrate 
but  does  not  reduce  on  boiling. 

Leucin  is  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  the  balls  or  knobs  under  the 
microscope,  by  its  action  when  heated  (sublimation  test),  and  by  Scuerer's 
test.  This  last  consists  in  the  leucin  yielding  a  colorless  residae  when 
carefully  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  on  platinum-foil,  and  this  residue 
when  warmed  with  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda  gives  a  color  varying  from  a 
pale  yellow  to  brown  (depending  on  the  purity  of  the  leucin),  and  on 
further  concentrating  over  the  flame  it  agglomerates  into  an  oily  drop  which 
rolls  about  on  the  foil. 

Tyrosin,  C,II„NO„  or  jo-oxyphenyl-amidopropionic  acid,  IIO.C^H^.- 
C,H,(Nn,).COOH,  is  derived  from  most  protein  substances  (not  gelatin 
and  reticulin)  under  the  same  conditions  as  leucin,  which  it  habitually 
accompanies.  From  genuine  proteids  such  as  casein  3-4,<^,  from  horn  sub- 
stance 1-5^,  from  elastin  0.25^,  and  from  fibroin  about  5^  have  been 
obtained  by  Weyl  and  others.*  It  is  especially  found  with  leucin  in  large 
quantities  in  old  cheese  {Tvpos)^  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Tyrosin 
has  not  with  certainty  been  found  in  perfectly  fresh  organs.  It  occurs  in 
the  intestine  in  the  digestion  of  albuminous  substances,  and  it  has  about 
the  same  physiological  and  pathological  importance  as  leucin. 

Tyrosin  was  prepared  by  Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp'  from  p-amido- 
phenylalanin  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  On  fusing  with  caustic  alkali 
it  yields  p-oxybenzoic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  On  putrefaction  it 
may  yield  p-hydrocoumaric  acid,  oxyphenyl-acetic  acid,  and  p-cresol. 

Tyrosin  in  a  very  impure  state  may  be  in  the  form  of  balls  similar  to 
leucin.  The  purified  tyrosin,  on  the  contrary,  appears  as  colorless,  silky, 
fine  needles  which  are  often  grouped  into  tufts  or  balls.  It  is  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  water,  being  dissolved  by  2454  parts  water  at  +  20**  C.  and  154 
parts  boiling  water,  separating,  however,  as  tufts  of  needles  on  cooling.     It 

»  See  Maly,  1.  c.  Bd.  5,  Tbeil  2,  S.  212  ;  R.  Cobn,  1.  c;  Weyl.  Ber.  d.  deuUcb.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21. 

-  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  15. 
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dissolves  more  easily  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  ammonia,  or  a  mineral  acid« 
It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Crystals  of  tyrosin  separate  from  an 
ammoniacal  solution  on  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ammonia.  The 
solution  of  the  tyrosin  obtained  from  protein  substances  by  the  action  of 
acids  has  always  a  faint  laevo-rotatory  power.  Tyrosin  prepared  synthetically 
or  by  decomposition  of  proteids  by  baryta  is  optically  inactive.*  Tyrosin  is 
not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  identified  by  its  crystalline  form  and 
by  the  following  reactions: 

Piria's  Test,  Tyrosin  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  by  which  tyrosin-sulphuric  acid  is  formed;  it  is  allowed  to 
cool,  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  by  BaCO, ,  and  filtered.  On  the  addi- 
tion  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  the  filtrate  gives  a  beautiful  violet  color. 
This  reaction  is  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids  and  by  the 
addition  of  too  much  ferric  chloride. 

Hofmann's  Test.  If  some  water  is  poured  on  a  small  quantity  of 
tyrosin  in  a  test-tube  and  a  few  drops  of  Millon's  reagent  added  and  then 
the  mixture  boiled  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  a  beautiful  red  and 
then  yields  a  red  precipitate.  Mercuric  nitrate  may  first  be  added,  then, 
after  this  has  boiled,  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid. 

Scheeee's  Test,  If  tyrosin  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
nitric  acid  on  platinum-foil,  a  beautiful  yellow  residue  (nitro- tyrosin  nitrate) 
is  obtained,  which  gives  a  deep  reddish-yellow  color  with  caustic  soda. 
This  test  is  not  characteristic,  as  other  bodies  give  a  similar  reaction. 

Leucin  and  tyrosin  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  by  boiling 
albuminous  bodies  or  albuminoids  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  Ordinarily 
we  boil  hoof -shavings  (2  parts)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (5  parts  concen- 
trated acid  and  13  parts  water)  for  24  hours.  After  boiling  the  solution  it 
is  diluted  with  water  and  neutral izi^-il  while  still  warm  with  milk  of  lime  and 
then  filtered.  The  calcium  sulphate  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  several  filtrates  are  united  and  concentrated.  The  lime  is  precipitated 
from  the  concentrated  liquid  by  oxalic  acid  and  the  precipitate  filtered  off, 
repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  all  filtrates  united  and  evaporated  to  crystal- 
lization. What  first  crystallizes  consists  chiefly  of  tyrosin  with  only  a  little 
leucin.  By  concentration  a  new  crystallization  may  be  produced  in  the 
mother-liquor,  which  consists  of  leucin  with  some  tyrosin.  To  separate 
leucin  and  tyrosin  from  each  other  their  different  solubilities  in  water  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  preparing  them  on  a  large  scale,  but  surer  and 
better  results  are  obtained  by  the  following  method  of  IIlasiwetz  and 
Habeemakn.'  The  crystalline  mass  is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
vrater  and  enough  ammonia  to  dissolve  it.  To  this  boiling-hot  solution 
enough  basic  lead  acetate  is  added  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  nearly 
white;  now  filter,  heat  the  light  yellow  filtrate  to  boiling,  neutralize  with 

^  See  Mauthoer,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  85,  and  E.  Scbulze,  ^eitschr,  f.  pbysiol. 
Cbem.,  Bd.  9.  ,/      ^ 

*  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm..  Bd.  169,  S.  160.  #' 
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Balphuric  acid,  and  filter  whQe  boiling  hot.  After  cooling,  nearly  all  the 
tyrosin  is  precipitated,  while  the  leucin  remains  in  the  solution.  The 
tyrosin  may  be  purified  by  recrystallizing  from  boiling  water  or  from 
ammoniacal  water.  The  above-mentioned  mother-liquor  rich  in  leucin  is 
treated  with  H,S,  the  filtrate  concentrated  and  boiled  with  an  excess  of 
freshly  precipitated  copper  oxyhydrate.  A  part  of  the  lencin  is  precipitated, 
and  the  residue  remains  in  the  solution  and  partly  crystallizes  as  a  cuprous 
compound  on  cooling.  The  copper  is  removed  from  the  precipitate  and 
solution  by  means  of  H,S,  the  filtrate  decolorized  when  necessary  with 
animal  charcoal,  strongly  concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The 
leucin  obtained  from  the  precipitate  is  quite  pure,  while  that  from  the  solu- 
tion is  somewhat  contaminated. 

If  one  is  working  with  small  quantities,  the  crystals,  which  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  the  two  bodies,  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  this  solution 
precipitated  with  basic  lead  acetate.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  H,S,  the 
new  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  warm 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  leucin  but  not  the  tyrosin.  The  remaining 
tyrosin  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  ammoniacal  alcohol.  Leucin 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  alcohol,  or  by  precipitating 
it  as  leucin  lead  oxide,  treating  the  precipitate  suspended  in  water  with 
H,S  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  to  crystallization.  In  purifying 
crude  leucin  Rohmann  '  prepares  the  hydrochloric  acid  compound,  and 
purifies  by  solution  in  a  little  water,  and  recrystallizes  by  cooling  the  solu- 
tion, and  from  these  he  prepares  the  hydrochloric  acid  leucinethyl  ester.  • 

To  detect  the  presence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  animal  fluids  or  tissues 
the  proteids  must  first  be  removed  by  coagulation  with  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  and  then  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate*.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  with  II,S,  this  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  sirup  or  to  dryness,  and  the 
two  bodies  in  the  residue  are  separated  from  each  other  by  boiling  alcohol 
and  then  purified  as  above  stated. 

Olyooool  1,  or  amido-acetic  acid.  This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  as  a  cleavage  produce 
of  true  proteids,  but  only  in  the  cleavage  of  gelatin  and  other  albuminoids.  As  glycocoll 
is  of  greater  interest  as  a  cleavaee  product  ofglycocholic  acid  and  certain  other  conju- 
gated acids,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  Chapter  VlII. 

Alanin.  C|H,N0,,  or  aamido  propionic  acid,  CH,.CH(NH,)COOH,  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Weyl*  as  a  cleavage  product  of  fibroin  from  raw  silk.  Cystin,  occurring 
occasionally  in  the  urine,  is  considered  as  a  derivative  of  alanin. 

Fhenylalanin,  or  a-phenylamidopropionic  acid,  CeHft.CHt.CH(NHs)0OOH,  first  ob- 
tained by  ScHULZB  and  Barbieri  as  a  cleavage  product  of  vegetable  proteid.  The  for- 
mation of  this  acid  in  the  cleavage  of  casein  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  chloride 
is  also  probable  according  to  £.  Scuulzb.* 

Bntalanin,  C»H,iNO,,  or  5-amidovalerianic  acid,  CH,(NHa)(CHa),COOH.  This  acid 
was  first  detected  in  the  pancreas  by  v.  Gk>RUP-BE6Ai¥Es^  ihen  by  Schulzb  and  Barbieri 
in  lupin  seeds,  also  by  E.  and  H.  Salkowbki  in  the  putrefaction  of  fibrin,  meat  and 
gelatin  (H.  Salkowbki),  and  by  Siegfried  auiong  the  cleavage  products  of  reticiilin, 
and  by  Zalocostab^  among  those  of  spongin. 

This  acid  forms  colorless  leaves  or  starry  groups  of  needles.  It  melts  at  157-158* 
with  decomposition.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

»  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  80,  S.  1080. 
'  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21. 

»  Schulze  and  Barbieri,  tbid.,  Bd.  16  ;  E.  Schulze,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 
^  *  V.  Gorup-Besanez.   Anual.   d.   Chem.  u.   Pharm.,  Bd.  98 ;  Schulze  and  Barbieri,. 
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Aspartic  Acid,  C^H,NO^,  or  a.mido-succinic  acid,  C,H,(Nnj.(COOH),. 
This  acid  is  obtained  itt  the  trypsin  digestion  of  fibrin  and  gelatin.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  bodies  or  albuminoids 
with  acids.  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermank  *  obtained  23.8^  aspartic  acid, 
although  not  quite  pure,  from  ovalbumin  and  9.3^  from  casein.  It  is  very 
widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  9a  the  amid  asparagine  (amido- 
succinic-acid  amid),  which  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
development  and  formation  of  the  albuminous  bodies  in  the  planis. 

Aspartic  acid  dissolves  in  256  parts  water  at  +  l^*'  ^-  ^^^  i^  18.6  parts 
boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling  as  rhombic  prisms.  The  acid 
prepared  from  protein  substances  is  optically  active,  and  is  dextrogyrate  in 
a  solution  strongly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  dextrogyrate  or  laevogyrate  in 
a  watery  solution,  dependent  upon  the  temperature.*  It  forms  with  copper 
oxide  a  crystalline  combination  which  is  soluble  in  boiling-hot  water  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  which  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  pure  acid  from  a  mixture  with  other  bodies.  In  regard  to  methods  of 
preparation  see  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  and  E.  Schulze.* 

Glutamic  Acid,  C.H.NO^,  or  amido-pyrotartaric  acid,  C,Hj(NH,). 
(COOH),.  This  acid  was  first  found  among  the  cleavage  products  of 
vegetable  proteids  by  Ritthausen  and  Kreusler.  Since  then  Hlasiwetz 
and  Habermank  have  found  it  among  the  cleavage  products  of  animal 
proteids  and  obtained  29^  glutamic  acid  from  casein.  It  has  also  been 
prepared  by  Siegfried  from  the  albuminoid,  reticulin.* 

Glutamic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra  or  in  small 
leaves.  It  melts  at  135-140°  with  partial  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in 
100  parts  water  at  IB*'  C.  and  in  1500  parts  80^  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  glutamic  acid  obtained  from  proteids  by  boiling 
with  an  acid  is  dextro-rotatory,  while  that  obtained  by  heating  with  barium 
hydrate  is  optically  inactive.  It  forms  a  beautifully  crystalline  combination 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  combinatioi.  is  used  in  the  isolation  of  glutamic  acid. 
On  boiling  with  copper  oxy hydrate  a  beautiful  crystalline  copper  salt,  which 

Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  27 ;  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem. 
Gesellsch.,  Bd.  16 ;  H.  Salkowski,  ibid.,  Bd.  81 ;  Siegfried,  see  foot-note,  page  57  ;  Za- 
locoslas,  Compt.  rend.,  107. 

>  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bdd.  159  u.  169. 

*  See  Landolt,  Das  optiscbe  DrehungsvermOgen  org.  Substanzen,  Braunschweig, 
1879,  and  Cook,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  80. 

'  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  169 ;  E.  Schulze, 
Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  9. 

*Ritthausen  and  Kreusler,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  8;  Hlasiwetz  and 
Habermann,  1.  c,  Bd.  159;  Siegfried,  1.  c,  foot-note,  page  57. 
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is  Bolnble  with  difficulty,  is  obtained.     In  regard  to   the  preparation  of 

glutamic  acid  see  IIlasiwetz  and  IIabeemann,  and  E.  Schulze.* 

Orloff'  makes  use  of  ihe  nickel  sails  io  the  separation  of  the  various  aiuido  acids. 
Glycocoll  and  alanin  c:ivc  crystaDiue  salts,  wliicb  are  soluble  wiih  difficulty  on  boiling 
with  uu  excess  of  nickel  carbonate.  Aspnrtic  acids  give  a  uon -crystalline  nickel  salt 
which  is  readily  soluble,  while  leuciu  does  not  give  any  nickel  salt  on  boiling  with  nickel 
carbonate. 

2.  Basic  Bodies. 

The  most  important  basic  products  of  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  protein 
substances  are  Ijsin  (lysatin),  arginin,  and  histidin.  These  are  called  liexon 
bases  by  KosSEL. 

Lysin,  C,H,^N,0,,  probably  diamido-caproic  acid,  CJI.(Nnj,COOU, 

is  homologous   to   ornithin   (diamido- valerianic   acid  ?).     Lysin   has  been 

obtained  by  Deechsel  and  his  pupils  not  only  from  different  proteids,  but 

also  from  several  albuminoids  on  boiling  them  with  acids.     It  is  also  formed 

in  the  tryptic  but  not  in  the  peptic  digestion  of  proteids,  and  also  in  the 

cleavage  of  protamius  (Kossel).'     Lysin  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but 

does  not  crystallize.     It  is  dextro-rotatory,  but  becomes  optically  inactive  on 

heatiug  with  barium  hydrate  to  150**  C.     With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives 

two  hydrochlorides,  and  with  platinum  chloride  it  gives  a  chloroplatinate 

precipi table  by  alcohol  with  the  composition  C.IIj^X^Oj.HjPbCl.  +  C^U^OII. 

Lysin  gives   two  silver  salts,   one  of   which   has   the  formula  AgNO,  + 

C\^,,^\0„  and  the  other  with   the  formula  AgNO,  +  C,n,,X,0,.nNO, 

(HeIhn).     It   gives  no  silver  combination   insoluble  in   soda  (Kossel). 

With  berizoylchloriJe  and  alkali  lysin  forms  a  conjugated  acid,  lysuric  acidy 

CJI,5X,0,(C,n.0),0,  (Dkechsel),  which  is  homologous  with  ornithuric 

acid,  and  decomposes  into  benzoic  acid  and  lysin  on  being  heated  with 

concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  140-150°  C*     Lysuric  acid  may  be  used 

in  the  separation  of  lysin,  first  preparing  the  acid  barium  salt  (C.  Will- 

denow  *). 

Ornithin.  C.HnNaO,.  probably  diamido- valerianic  acid.  C4H7(NH9)sCOOH.  It  is 
formed  besides  benzoic  acid  in  the  cleavage  of  the  coniugated  orniihurie  acid,  discovered 
by  JaffI:,  and  which  is  eliminated  by  birds  on  feeding  benzoic  acid.  It  is  also  pro- 
duced with  urea  in  the  cleavage  of  arginin  with  baryta-water  (Schulze  and  Winter- 
stein*).  Ornithin  gives  a  salt  crystnllizing  in  broad  colorless  leaves,  wiili  nitric  acid. 
It  gives  an  odor  similar  to  semen  on  warming  with  caustic  soda.     On  putrefaction 


*  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  Annul,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  169  ;  E.  Schulze, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

«  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1897,  S.  642. 

'  The  works  on  lysin  and  lysatin  may  be  found  in  Drcchsel :  Dcr  Abbau  der 
Eiweisstoffe  in  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1891,  and  also  Hedin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  Bd.  21 ;  Kossel,  iWa.,  Bd.  25. 

*  Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28. 
» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem  .  Bd.  25. 

«  Jaffe,  ibid,,  Bdd.  10  and  11  ;  Schulze  and  Wlnterstein,  ibid.,  Bd.  80. 
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Ellingbb'  bas  obtained  putrescin,  wbicb  sbows  tbat  in  oruithin  an  amido  group  takes 
tbe  <5  positioD. 


Biamido  acetic  Add.  C,H.N,0«  =  CH(NH,)«COOH,  was  obtained  by  Dhechsel* 

■       *  ■ Mor  ■      - 

t  very  s 
water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  wbicli  is  used  In  tbe  isolation  of  the  acid. 


among  tbe  cleavage  products  on  boiling  proleids  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.     It 
crystallizes  in  prisms  and  forms  a  monbenzoyl  combination,  which  is  not  very  soluble  in 


Lysatin  or  Lysatinin.  The  formula  of  this  substance  is  either 
C,H,,N,0,  or  C,H„N,0  +  H,0.  In  the  first  case  the  base  is  homologors 
to  creatin,  C^H,N,0, ,  in  the  other  case  to  creatinin,  C,H,N,0,  and  it  ia 
for  this  reason  the  body  is  called  lysatin  as  well  as  lysatinin.  This  base  is 
formed  under  the  same  conditions  as  lysin,  and  according  to  Hedin  it  is 
perhaps  only  a  mixture  of  lysin  and  arginin. 

The  base  readily  decomposes,  and  on  boiling  with  baryta-water  it  yields 
urea.  It  gives  a  double  silver  salt  with  the  formula  C,H„N,0,.HNO,  + 
AgNO, ,  which  is  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol-ether,  and  which 
is  nscd  in  the  separation  and  purification  of  the  base. 

Arginin,  C,n,^N^O, ,  was  first  discovered  by  Schulze  and  Steiger  in 
etiolated  lupin  and  pumpkin  sprouts.  It  was  later  detected  by  IIedin  in 
the  cleavage  products  of  horn  substance,  gelatin,  and  several  proteid  bodies. 
Hedik  obtained  the  following  amounts  of  arginin  from  horn  substance, 
gelatin,  conglutin,  albumin  from  egg-yolk,  ovalbumin,  and  casein  respec- 
tively: 2.25;  2.6;  2.75;  2.3;  0.8;0.8j^.  Schulze  and  Ronggee  obtained 
specially  large  quantities  of  arginin,  about  10^,  from  the  proteid  of  the 
conifer  seeds.  Arginin  also  occurs  among  the  products  of  trypsin  digestion 
(Kossel  and  Kutschee). 

Arginin  is  a  crystalline  substance,  which  yields  urea  and  apparently  also 
ornithin  on  boiling  with  barium  hydrate  (see  above).  Several  crystalline 
salts  and  double  salts  are  known  of  this  base,  among  which  the  silver  salt  is 
the  most  important.  The  silver  salt,  AgXO,  -j-  C,H,^N^O,  +  iH,0,  sepa- 
rates on  slow  crystallization  in  beautiful  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  the  least 
soluble  of  all  the  silver  salts,  and  is  best  suited  for  the  isolation  of  tbe  base. 
With  silver  salt  and  free  alkali  or  barium  hydrate,  arginin  gives  an  insoluble 
silver  compound  (Kossel).* 

Histidin,  C.n.NjO, ,  was  first  discovered  by  Kossel  as  a  cleavage 
product  of  the  protamins  (sturin).  After  this  it  was  found  by  Hedin* 
among  the  cleavage  products  of  proteids  on  boiling  them  with  dilute  acid, 
and  by  Kutschee  among  the  products  of  trypsin  digestion. 

Uistidin  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  or  lamelldB.  Its  watery  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  alone,  but  on  th^  careful  addition  of 
ammonia  an  amorphous  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia 

1  Bcr.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch..  Bd.  81. 

« Ber.  d.  sttchs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch..  Bd.  44. 

» Schulze  and  Sleiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11;  Hedin.  »&«.,  Bd.  21 ; 
Schulze  (and  Rongger  ,  xHd.y  Bd.  24  ;  Kutscher,  ihid,,  Bd.  25 ;  Kossel,  ibid, 

*  Kossel,  Sitzungsler.  d.  kgl.  Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  Bd.  18,  and  Zeitschr.  U 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25;  Hedin,  ibid,,  Bd.  22. 
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is  obtained.  The  hydrochloride  crystallizes  in  beautiful  lamellated  crystals.' 
It  is  optically  inactire,  dissolres  rather  readily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Histidin  acts  like  arginin  with  silver  salt  and  alkali. 
Histidin  carbonate  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  (Kossel). 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  these  bases  consists  in  first  precipitat- 
ing all  the  bases  with  phospho-tungstic  acid,  which  leaves  the  amido  acids 
in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  in  boiling  water  with  barium 
hydroxide  and  the  bases  obtained  from  the  filtrate  as  silver  combinations. 
In  regard  to  details  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  above-cited  works  of  Drechsel 
and  Hedik.  Eossel  first  separates  the  histidin  from  the  other  bases  by 
precipitation  with  mercuric  chloride,  but  according  to  more  recent  investi- 
gations Kossel  *  finds  that  the  mercuric  chloride  method  cannot  be  used  as 
a  general  method  of  separating  arginin  from  histidin,  because  one  can  never 
be  sure  whether  or  not  the  histidin  is  not  contiuninated  with  arginin. 
According  to  Kossel  lysin  may  be  readily  prepared  as  a  picrate,  which  is 
obtained  on  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  to  a  concentrated 
watery  solution  of  the  free  base.  Arginin  may  be  separated  from  lysin  by 
precipitating  with  silver  sulphate  and  barium  hydroxide. 

»  See  Bauer,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cliem.»  Bd.  26. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 
THE  CARBOHYDRATES. 

We  designate  with  this  name  bodies  which  are  especially  abundant  in 
the  plant  kingdom.  As  the  protein  bodies  form  the  chief  portion  of  the 
solids  in  animal  tissaes,  so  the  carbohydrates  form  the  chief  portion  of  the 
dry  substance  of  the  plant  structure.  They  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom 
only  in  proportionately  small  quantities  either  free  or  in  combinations  with 
more  complex  molecules,  forming  compound  proteids.  Carbohydrates  are 
of  extraordinarily  great  importance  as  food  for  both  man  and  animals. 

The  carbohydrates  contain  carbon^  hydrogen^  and  oxygen.  The  last  two 
elements  occur  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  do  in  water,  namely,  2  :  1, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  name  carbohydrates  has  been  given  to  them. 
This  name  is  not  quite  pertinent,  if  strictly  considered;  because  even 
though  we  have  bodies,  such  as  acetic  acid  and  lactic,  which  are  not  carbo- 
hydrates and  still  have  their  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  relationship  to 
form  water,  nevertheless  we  also  have  a  sugar  (rhamnose,  C,H„OJ  which 
has  these  two  elements  in  another  proportion.  Heretofore  it  was  thought 
possible  to  characterize  as  carbohydrates  those  bodies  which  contained 
6  atoms  of  carbon,  or  a  multiple,  in  the  molecule,  but  this  is  not  considered 
valid  at  the  present  time.  We  have  true  carbohydrates  containing  less  than 
6  and  also  those  containing  7,  8,  and  9  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The 
carbohydrates  have  no  properties  or  characteristics  in  general  which  differ- 
entiate them  from  other  bodies;  on  the  contrary,  the  various  carbohydrates 
are  in  many  cases  very  different  in  their  external  properties.  Under  these 
<;ircumstances  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  positive  definition  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

From  a  chemical  standpoint  we  can  say  that  all  carbohydrates  are 
aldehyde  or  ketone  derivatives  of  polyhydric  alcohols.  The  simplest  carbo- 
hydrates, the  simple  sugars  or  monosaccharides,  are  either  aldehyde  or 
ketone  derivatives  of  these  alcohols,  and  the  more  complex  carbohydrates 
«eem  to  be  derived  from  these  by  the  formation  of  anhydrides.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  more  complex  carbohydrates  yield  two  or  even  more  molecules  of 
the  simple  sugars  when  made  to  undergo  hydrolytic  splitting. 

The  carbohydrates  are  generally  divided  into  three  chief  groups,  namely, 
monosaccharides^  disaccharidesj  and  polysaccharides. 
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72  THE  CARBOHYDRATEQ. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  carbohydrates  and  their  structural  relationships 
has  been  very  much  extended  by  the  pioneering  investigations  of  Kiliani  * 
and  especially  those  of  E.  Fischer.' 

As  the  carbohydrates  occur  chiefly  in  the  plant  kingdom  it  is  naturally 
not  the  place  here  to  give  a  complete  discussion  of  the  numerous  carbo- 
hydrates known  up  to  the  present  time.  According  to  the  plan  of  this 
work  it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  short  review  of  those  carbohydrates  which 
occur  in  the  animal  kingdom  or  are  of  special  importance  as  food  for  man 
and  animals. 

Monosaccharides. 

All  varieties  of  sugars,  the  monosaccharides  as  well  as  disaccharides,  are 
characterized  by  the  termination  '^  ose,"  to  which  a  root  is  added  signifying 
their  origin  or  other  relations.  According  to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
or  more  correctly  oxygen  atoms,  contained  in  the  molecule  the  monosaccha* 
rides  are  divided  into  trioseSy  tetroseSy  pentoses,  hexoses,  heptoses,  and  so  on. 

All  monosaccharides  are  either  aldehydes  or  ketones  of  polyhydric 
alcohols.  The  first  are  termed  aldoses  and  the  other  hetoses.  Ordinary 
glucose  is  an  aldose,  while  ordinary  fruit-sugar  (levulose)  is  a  ketose.  The 
difference  may  be  shown  by  the  structural  formula  of  these  two  varieties  of 
sugar: 

Glucose    =  CH,(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CHO; 
Levulose  =  CH,(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CO.CH,(OH). 

A  difference  is  also  observed  on  oxidation.  The  aldoses  can  be  con- 
verted into  oxyacids  having  the  same  quantity  of  carbon,  while  the  ketoses 
yield  acids  having  less  carbon.  On  mild  oxidation  the  aldoses  yield  mono- 
basic oxyacids  and  dibasic  acids  on  more  energetic  oxidation.  Thus 
ordinary  glucose  yields  gluconic  acid  in  the  first  case  and  saccharic  acid  in 
the  second. 

Gluconic  acid   =  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)],.COOH  ; 
Saccharic  acid  =  COOH.[CII(OH)],.COOH. 

The  monobasic  oxyacids  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  artificial 
formation  of  the  monosaccharides.  These  acids,  as  lactones,  can  be  con- 
verted into  their  respective  aldehydes  (corresponding  to  the  sugara)  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  On  the  other  hand  they  may  be  transformed 
into  stereo-isomeric  acids  on  heating  with  chinolin,  pyridin,  etc.,  and  the 
stereo-isomeric  sugars  may  be  obtained  from  these  by  reduction. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  18,  19,  and  20. 

•  See  E.  Fischer's  lecture  :  *'  Synthesen  in  der  Zuckergruppe,"  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  Bd.  23,  S.  2114.  An  excellent  work  on  Carbohydrates  is  ToUen's  "Kurzes 
Handbuch  der  Kohlehydrate,"  Bresluu,  Bd.  2,  1895,  and  Bd.  1,  2  Auflage,  1898,  which 
gives  a  complete  review  of  the  literature. 
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Knmerons  isomers  occar  among  the  mooosaccbarides,  and  especially  in 
the  hexose  gronp.  In  certain  cases,  as  for  instance  in  glncose  and  levulose, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  different  constitution  (aldoses  and  ketoses),  bat  in 
most  cases  we  have  stereo-isomerism  due  to  the  presence  of  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms. 

The  monosaccharides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  alcohols  by 
nascent  hydrogen.  Thus  arabinose,  which  is  a  pentose,  C^H,,0^,  is 
transformed  into  the  pentatomic  alcohol,  arabit,  C^H,,0^.  The  three 
hexoses,  glucose,  lbvulose,  and  galactose,  C,H„0„  are  transformed 
into  the  corresponding  three  hexites,  sorbite,  mankite,  and  dulcite, 
CJIj^Og.  In  these  redactions  a  second  isomeric  alcohol  is  also  obtained'as 
in  the  redaction  of  levulose  besides  mannite  also  sorbite.  Inversely,  the 
corresponding  sugars  may  be  prepared  from  polyhydric  alcohols  by  careful 
oxidation. 

Similar  to  the  ordinary  aldehydes  and  ketones  the  sugars  may  be  made 
to  take  up  hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanhydrines  are  thus  formed.  These 
addition  products  are  of  special  interest  in  that  they  make  the  artificial 
preparation  possible  of  sugars  rich  in  carbon  from  sugars  poor  in  carbon. 

As  example,  if  we  start  from  glucose  we  obtain  glucocynnhydrin  on  the  addition  of  by- 
drocpnicacid:CH,{OH).[CH(OH)]4.COH+HCN  =  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]4.CH(OH).CN. 
On  the  saponification  of  glucocyanbydrin  the  corresponding oxyacid  is  formed:  CHj(OH). 
[CH(0H)]4.CH(0H).CN  +  2H,0  =  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]4.CHiOH)  COOH  4-  NH..  By 
the  action  of  nascent  byarogen  on  the  lactone  of  this  acid  we  obtain  elucoheptose. 
CTH.^Ot. 

The  monosaccharides  give  the  corresponding  oximes  with  hydroxylamin ; 
thus  glucose  yields  glucosoxime,  CH,(OH).  [CH(OH)],.CH  :  N.OH.  These 
combinations  are  of  importance  on  account  of  the  fact,  as  found  by 
WoHL,'  that  they  are  the  starting-point  in  the  building  up  of  varieties  of 
sugars,  namely,  the  preparation  of  sugars  poor  in  carbon  from  those  rich  in 
carbon. 

The  monosaccharides  are  strong  reducing  bodies,  similar  to  the  alde- 
hydes. They  reduce  metallic  silver  from  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  and 
also  several  metallic  oxides,  such  as  copper,  bismath,  and  mercury  oxides, 
on  warming  their  alkaline  solutions.  This  property  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  their  detection  and  quantitative  estimation. 

The  behavior  of  the  sugars  to  phenylhydrazin  acetate  is  of  special 
importance.  Their  watery  solutions  first  yield  hydrazones  with  phenyl- 
hydrazin acetate,  and  then  osazones  on  lengthy  warming  in  the  water- 
bath.     The  reaction  takes  place  as  follows : 

(a)  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)],.CH(OH).CHO  +  H,N.NH.C.H» 

=  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]..CH(OH)CH :  N.NH.C.H.  +  H,0. 

Phenylglucosbydrazon 

>  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  26,  S.  780. 
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<6)  CH,(OH)[CH(OH)],.CH(OH).CH  :  N.NH.C«H.  +  H,N.NH.C«H. 
=  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]..C  .  CH  :  N.NH.C.Hs 

N.NH.CeH.  +  H,0  +  H,. 
PhenylglucosazoQ 

The  hydrogen  is  not  evolved,  but  acts  on  a  second  molecule  of  phenylbydrazin  and 
splits  it  into  ^nilin  and  ammonia : 

HsN.NH.C.H.  +  H,  =  HsN.C.H.  4-  NH,. 

The  osazones  are  yellow  crystalline  combiDations,  which  differ  from 
^each  other  in  melting-point,  solubility,  and  optical  properties,  and  hence 
hare  received  great  importance  in  the  characterization  of  certain  sugars. 
They  have  also  become  of  extraordinarily  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
the  carbohydrates  for  other  reasons.  Thus  they  are  a  very  good  means  of 
precipitating  sugars  from  solution  in  which  they  occur  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  artificial  preparation 
of  sugars. 

On  cleavage,  by  the  short  action  of  gentle  heat  and  fuming  hydrochloric 
•acid,  the  osazones  yield  phenylbydrazin  hydrochloride  and  so-called  oson£S, 
bodies  which  are  ketoaldehydes: 

CH,(OH) .  [CH(OH)].. 0. CH :  N. NH.  C.H, 

N.NH.C.H.        +  2H,0  +  2HC1 
=  2C.H..NH.NH,.HC1  +  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]..CO.CHO. 

Osone 

The  ketoses  are  obtained  from  the  osones  by  reduction  with  zinc  dust 
;and  acetic  acid: 

CH,(OH).[CH(OH)].CO.CHO  +  2H 

=  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]..CO.CH,(OH). 

If  we  start  with  an  aldose,  we  do  not  get  the  same  sugar  back  again,  but 
an  isomere  ketose,  and  in  this  way  we  can  convert  glucose  into  levulose. 

We  can  also  pass  from  the  osazones  to  the  corresponding  sugars 
^ketoses)  in  other  ways,  namely,  by  direct  reduction  of  the  osazones  with 
acetic  acid  and  zinc  dust.  The  corresponding  osamin  is  first  formed,  and 
then  on  treating  with  nitrous  acid  a  ketose  is  obtained: 

CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]..C.CH  :  N.NH.C.H. 

KNH.O.H.  +  n,0  +  4H  = 

Phenylgluooeazon 

CH,(OH).[CH(OH)],.CO.OH.(NH.)  +  C.H..NH.NH.  +  C.H..NH. 

IsoglucoBamiD 

and 

CH,(OH).[CH(OH)],.CO.CH,(NH,)  +  HNO, 

=  CH,(OH).[CH(On)],.CO.CH.(OH)  +  N,  +  H,0. 
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From  what  has  been  stated  we  see  that  there  are  varions  ways  of  prepar- 
ing  sugars  artificially.  They  may  be  prepared  (1)  by  the  careful  oxidation 
of  the  polyhydric  alcohols;  (2)  reduction  of  the  corresponding  monobasic 
oxyacids;  (3)  splitting  of  the  osazone  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  reduction 
of  the  osone;  (4)  direct  reduction  of  the  osazone  and  treating  the  osamin 
with  nitrous  acid;  (5)  syntheses  from  combinations  poor  in  carbon  (see 
syntheses  of  the  hexoses). 

The  isoglucosamio  prepared  in  the  above  manner  from  phenylglucosazon  is  isomeric 
with  another  glucosamm,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  cleayaffe  of  chitin  (see  Chapter 
XVI)  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  glucosamins  give  crystalline  salts  and  have  re- 
ducing Hctions.  The  glucosamin  (from  chitin)  gives  a  dextro-rotatory,  non -fermentable 
eu^ar  with  nitrous  acid,  while  isoglucosamin  gives  levulose.  E.  Fischbr  is  of  the 
opiniuu  thai  glucosamin  is  derived  from  dextrose,  and  isoglucosamin  from  levulose. 

Miiuy  varieties  of  sugar  form  crystalline  combinations,  which  may  be  considered  as 
osamins,  with  ammonia,  when  they  are  dissolved  in  ammoniacal  methyl  alcohol  (Lobrt 
DE  Brutn).*  They  give  no  salts  with  acids,  and  differ  from  the  other  known  isomeric 
osamins  in  this  respect. 

As  shown  by  E.  Fischer  and  his  pupils '  the  aldoses  (also  pentoses),  as 
well  as  ketoses,  may  enter  into  an  ethereal  combination  with  alcohols  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  These  combinations  are  called  glucosides. 
Such  glucosides  have  not  only  been  obtained  with  aliphatic  alcohols,  but  also 
with  benzyl  alcohol,  polyvalent  phenols,  and  oxyacids.  The  more  compli- 
cated carbohydrates  may,  according  to  Fischer,  be  considered  as  glucosides 
of  the  sugar.  Thus  maltose  is  the  glucoside  and  lactose  the  galactoside  of 
grape-sugar. 

By  the  action  of  alkalies,  even  in  small  amounts,  as  also  of  alkaline  earths 
and  lead  hydroxide,  a  reciprocal  transformation  of  the  sugars,  such  as 
glucose,  levulose,  and  mannose,  may  take  place  (Lobrt  de  Bruyk  and 
Alberda  van  Ekbnsteik).* 

Two  other  sugars,  among  them  two  ketoses,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  or 
soda  on  each  of  the  three  sugars,  glucose,  levulose,  and  galactose.  For  example,  from 
glucose  two  ketoses,  levulose  aud  pseudolevulose,  are  produced,  also  mannose  and  a  non- 
fermentable  su^ar,  ^lutose.  From  galactose  are  formed  talose  and  galtose,  besides  two 
keloses,  tagatose  and  pseudotagatose. 

The  monosaccharides  are  colorless  and  odorless  bodies,  neutral  in  reac- 
tion, with  a  sweet  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  generally  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  and  some  of  which 
crystallize  well  in  the  pure  state.  They  are  optically  active,  some  laevo- 
rotatory  and  others  dextro-rotatory;  but  there  are  also  optically  inactive 
modifications  (racemic),  which  are  formed  from  two  optically  opposed  com- 
ponents. 

1  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28,  S.  8082,  and  Ohem.  Oentralbl.,  1896, 
Bd.  2. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  26.  27,  28. 

»  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28.  S.  8078 ;  Bull.  soc.  chim.  de  Paris  (3), 
Tome  15 ;  Chem.  Centralbl..  1896.  2.  and  1897.  2. 
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We  designate  the  optical  activity  of  the  carbohydrates  with  the  letter  1- 
for  IsBvogyrate,  d-  for  dextrogyrate,  and  i-  for  inactive.  These  are  only 
partly  useful.  Thus  dextro-rotatory  glucose  is  designated  d-glucose,  Isevo- 
rotatory  1-glucose,  and  the  inactive  i-glucose.  Emil  Fischer  has  used  these 
signs  in  another  sense.  He  designates  by  these  signs  the  homogeneousness 
of  the  various  kinds  of  sugars  instead  of  their  optical  activity.  For  exam- 
ple, he  does  not  designate  the  laevo-rotatory  levulose  1-levulose,  but 
d-levulose,  showing  its  close  relation  to  dextro-rotatory  d-glucose.  This 
designation  is  generally  accepted,  and  the  above-mentioned  signs  only  show 
the  optical  properties  in  a  few  cases. 

Specific  rotation  means  the  rotation  in  degrees  produced  by  1  gm.  substance  dissolved 
in  1  cc.  liquid  placed  in  a  tube  1  d.cm.  long.  The  readiug  Is  ordinarily  made  at 
-\-  20**  C.  and  with  a  homogeneous  sodium  light.    The  sp.  rotation  with  this  light  is  repre- 


sented by  cx(D\  and  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula  :  a(D)  =  ±  — r  ,  in  which  a 

represents  the  reading  of  degrees,  1  the  length  of  the  tube  in  decimetres,  and  p  the  weight 
of  substance  in  1  cc.  of  the  liquid.  Inversely  the  per  cent  P  of  substance  can  be  calcu- 
lated, when  the  specific  rotation  is  known,  by  the  formula  P  =  — r- ,  in  which  s  repre- 
sents the  known  specific  rotation. 

A  freshly  prepared  sugar  solution  often  shows  another  rotation  from  when  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time.  If  the  rotation  gradually  diminishes,  this  is  called  birotation,  while 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  rotation  is  called  half -rotation.  The  birotation  and  half- rota- 
tion may  be  immediately  abolished  by  the  addition  of  very  little  ammonia  (1  p.  m.). 
C.  ScHUiiTZB  and  Tollbns.* 

The  change  in  the  rotation  constant  and  the  dependence  of  this  upon  the  concentra- 
tion and  temperature  of  the  solution  depends,  according  to  Tanket*  upon  the  fact  that 
there  exist  three  different  modifications  of  each  sugar  (that  has  been  examined),  each  of 
which  with  equal  molecular  size  has  its  own  rotation  property  and  its  own  solubility  and 
can  be  converted  into  other  modifications. 

Many  monosaccharides,  but  not  all,  ferment  with  yeast,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  only  those  varieties  of  sugar  containing  3,  6,  or  9  atoms  of 
carbon  in  the  molecule  are  fermentable  with  yeast.  Still  amongst  the 
hexoses  we  find  exceptions,  namely,  a  few  artificially  prepared  hexoses  do 
not  ferment  with  yeast.  Various  kinds  of  schizomycetes  cause  a  different 
fermentation,  such  as  lactic  and  butyric  acid  fermentation  and  mucilaginous 
fermentation. 

E.  Fischer*  has  shown  that  the  restricted  action  of  yeast  on  only 
certain  varieties  of  sugar  is  very  probably  in  close  connection  with  the 
stereometric  configuration  of  the  sugars.  The  active  protein  sabstances  of 
the  yeast,  which  are  asymmetrically  built,  only  act  on  those  varieties  of  sugar 
whose  geometric  structure  is  similar  to,  or  at  least  not  very  different  from, 
the  ferment.  The  same  is  true  also  for  the  action  of  inverting  enzymes  on 
polysaccharides  and  glacosides. 

'  Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  271- 

«  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  120  and  122  ;  Bull.  soc.  chim.  (8),  Tomes  13  and  15. 

■  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  27.  The  behavior  of  various  sugars  with 
pure  yeast  and  the  conditions  for  their  fermentation  has  been  studied  by  E.  Fischer  and 
H.  Thierf elder,  ibid.,  Bdd.  27  and  28. 
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The  simple  varieties  of  sngar  occar  in  part  in  nature  as  snch  already 
formed,  which  is  the  case  with  both  of  the  very  important  sugars,  grape- 
sngar  and  levnlose.  They  also  occur  in  great  abundance  in  nature  as  more 
complex  carbohydrates  (di-  and  polysaccharides) ;  also  as  ester  combinations 
with  different  substances,  as  so-called  glucosides. 

Among  the  groups  of  monosaccharides  known  at  the  present  time,  those 
containing  less  than  five  and  more  than  six  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule 
have  no  great  importance  in  zoo-chemistry,  although  they  are  of  high 
scientific  interest.  Of  the  other  two  groups  the  hexoses  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  because  in  the  past  only  those  carbohydrates  with  six  .carbon 
atoms  were  considered  as  true  carbohydrates.  As  the  pentoses  have  been 
the  subject  of  zoo-chemical  investigations  of  late,  they  will  also  be  given  in 
short. 

Pentoses  (CeHioO.). 

As  a  rule  the  pentoses  do  not  occur  as  such  in  nature,  but  are  formed  in 
the  hydrolytic  splitting  of  several  more  complex  carbohydrates,  the  so-called 
pentosanes,  especially  on  boiling  gums  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  exist 
very  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom,  and  are  especially  of  great 
importance  in  the  building  up  of  certain  plant  constituents.  They  have 
only  thus  far  been  found  in  exceptional  cases  in  animals.  Saleowsei  and 
Jastrowitz  have  found  a  pentose  in  the  urine  of  a  person  addicted  to  the 
morphine  habit,  and  Saleowsei  subsequently  found  it  in  two  similar  ^^ases. 
Small  quantities  of  pentoses  have  been  detected  in  many  cases  by  KtJLZ  and 
VoGEL*  in  the  urine  of  diabetics,  as  also  in  dogs  with  pancreas  diabetes  or 
phlorhizin  diabetes.  Pentose  also  has  been  found  by  the  author  amongst 
the  cleavage  products  of  a  nucleoproteid  obtained  from  the  pancreas,  and 
seems  also,  according  to  the  observations  of  Blumenthal,'  to  be  a  constit- 
uent of  nucleoproteids  of  various  organs  such  as  the  thymus,  thyroid,  brain, 
spleen,  and  liver. 

The  pentoses  seem  to  be  of  importance  as  food  for  herbivorous  animals. 
Saleowsei  and  Cremer  *  have  shown  that  the  pentoses  xylose,  arabinose, 
and  rhamnose  are  assimilated  by  rabbits  and  hens,  and  that  these  animals 
utilize  the  pentoses,  and  even  form  glycogen  therefrom.  The  pentoses  seem 
to  be  absorbed  by  human  beings  and  to  be  utilized  in  part.  They  pass 
readily  into  the  urine.* 

»  Salkowski  and  Jastrowitz,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892,  8.  837  and  598 ; 
Salkowski,  Berl.  klin.  Woehenschr.,  1895  ;  KOlz  and  Vogel,  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologic, 
B(l.  32. 

»  Hammarsten,  Zeltscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19 ;  also  Salkowski,  Berl.  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  1895;  Blumenthal,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,Bd.  34. 

»  Salkowski,  1.  c.  Centralbl. ;  Cremer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  29. 

*;See  Ebstein,  Virchow's  Arch.,  129  ;  Tollens,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd. 
29,  S.  1208;  Cremer,  1.  c;  Lindemann  and  May,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  56. 
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Tbe  pentoses  are  non-fermentable,  reducing  aldoses.  On  heating  with 
salpharic  or  hydrochloric  acids  they  yield  furfurol,  but  no  leralinic  acid. 
The  furfurol  passing  over  on  distilling  with  hydrochloric  acid  may  not  only 
be  used  in  the  detection  (with  aniline  acetate  paper  which  is  colored  red 
witli  furfurol),  but  also  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  pentoses  (or 
peatosanes).  On  warming  with  hydrochlorip  acid  containing  phloroglncin 
a  beautiful  red  solution  is  the  resnlt,  and  this  solution  gives  a  sharply 
defined  absorption  band  on  the  right  of  the  sodium  line.  The  most 
important  pentoses  are  arabinose  and  xylosb. 

Arabinose  (dextro-rotatory  arabinose,  pectin  sugar)  la  obtained  on  boil- 
ing gum  arabic  or  cherry-gum  with  2i  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes,  has 
a  sweet  taste,  melts  at  about  160°,  and  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory  cr(D)  = 
+  104-105°.  Its  osazon  melts  at  157-158°  C,  and  10  c.  c.  Fehling's 
solution  is  reduced  by  43  milligrams  arabinose.  The  artificially  prepared 
laevogyrate  arabinose  as  well  as  the  optically  inactive  arabinose  are  known. 

Xylose  (wood  sugar).     This  body  is  obtained  with  the  previous  stereo- 

isomeric  pentose  on  boiling  wood  gums  with  dilute  acids.     It  forms  crystals 

melting  at   153-154°  C,  which  are  very  soluble   in  water  but  difficultly 

soluble  in  alcohol.     It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  feebly  dextro-rotatory,  ar(D)  = 

+  18.1°,  and  gives  an  osazon  which  melts  at  159-160°  C. 

Amongst  the  pentoses  we  have  ribose,  obtained  ou  the  reduction  of  the  lactone  of 
ribonic  acid,  which  is  produced  from  arobonic  acid.  Rliamnose,  which  used  to  be  called 
isodulcite,  is  a  methylpentose,  OellisOft,  and  is  obtained  from  different  gluc<^de& 
(quercitin,  xanthorhamnin,  etc.). 

Hexoses  (C.H„0.). 

The  most  important  and  best-known  simple  sugars  belong  to  this  group, 
and  the  remaining  bodies  considered  as  carbohydrates  (with  the  exception 
of  arabinose  and  inosite)  are  anhydrides  of  this  group.  Certain  hexoses, 
such  as  dextrose  and  levulose,  occur  in  nature  already  formed,  while  others 
are  produced  by  the  hydrolytic  splitting  of  other  more  complicated  carbo- 
hydrates or  glucosides.  Others,  such  as  mannose  or  galactose,  are  formed 
by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  natural  products;  while  some,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  gulose,  talose,  and  others,  are  obtained  only  by  artificial  means. 

All  hexoses,  as  also  their  anhydrides,  yield  levulinic  acid,  C^H.O,, 
besides  formic  acid  and  humus  substances,  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral 
acids.  Some  of  the  hexoses  are  fermentable  with  yeast,  while  the  artificially 
prepared  hexoses  do  not,  or  at  least  only  with  great  difficulty  and  incom- 
pletely. 

Some  hexoses  are  aldoses,  while  others  are  ketoses.  Belonging  to  the 
first  group  we  have  mannose,  glucose,  gulose,  galactose,  and  talose, 
and  to  the  other  levulose,  and  possibly  also  sorbinose.  We  differentiate 
also  between  the  d,  1,  and  i  modifications,  for  instance,  d-,  1-,  and 
i-glncose ;  hence  the  number  of  isomers  is  very  great. 
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The  most  important  syntheses  of  the  carbohydrates  have  been  made  by 
E.  Fischer  and  his  pupils  chiefly  within  the  members  of  the  hexose  group. 
A  short  summary  of  the  syntheses  of  hexoses  is  given  below. 

The  first  artificial  preparation  of  glucose  was  made  by  Butlerow.  On  treating 
trioxymetbylen,  a  poiymer  of  formaldehyde,  with  lime-water  he  obtained  a  faintly 
sweetish  sirup  called  meihylenitan,  LoBW  ^  later  obtained  a  mixture  of  several  sugars, 
from  which  he  isolated  a  fermentable  sugar,  called  methose,  by  coudensation  of 
formaldehyde  in  the  presence  of  bases.  The  most  important  and  comprehensive  syn- 
theses of  su^ar  have  been  preformed  by  E.  Fischer.' 

The  starting-point  of  these  syntheses  is  a-acroie^  which  occurs  as  a  condensation  prod- 
uct of  formaldehyde.  The  name  a-acrose  has  been  -given  to  this  body  because  it  ia 
obtained  from  acrolein  bromide  bv  the  action  of  bases  (Fischer).  It  is  also  obtained 
admixed  with  fl-acrose  on  the  oxidation  of  glycerin  with  bromine  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  treating  the  resulting  mixture  with  alkali.  On  the  oxidation  witU 
bromine  a  mixture  of  glycerin  aldehyde,  CHsOII.CH(OH).CHO  and  dioxyacetoue, 
CHs(OH).CO.CHiOH,  is  obtained.  These  two  bodies  may  be  considered  as  true  sugar- 
glyccroses  or  trioses.  It  seems  as  if  a  condensation  to  hexoses  takes  place  on  treatment 
with  alkalies. 

a  acrose  may  be  isolated  from  the  above  mixture  and  obtained  pure  by  first  convert- 
ing it  into  its  osazon  and  then  retransforming  this  into  tiie  suirar.  or-acrose  is  identical 
with  i-levulose.  With  yeast  one  half,  the  Isevogyrate  d-levulose  ferments,  while  the  dex- 
trogyrate 1-levulose  remains.    The  i-  and  1-levulose  may  be  prepared  in  this  w  ay. 

On  the  reduction  of  a-acrose  we  obtain  aacrit,  which  is  Identical  with  i-mannite. 
X>n  oxidation  of  i-mannite  we  obtain  i-mannose,  from  which  only  l-mannose  remains  on 
fermentation.  On  further  oxidation  of  i-mannose  it  yields  i-mannonic  acid.  The  two 
active  mannonic  acids  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  fnictional  crystallization 
of  their  strychnin  or  morphin  salts.  The  two  corresponding  man  noses  may  be  obtained 
from  these  two  acids,  d-  and  1-mannouic  acids,  by  reduction. 

d-levulose  is  obtained  from  d-manuose  by  the  method  given  on  page  74,  usine  the 
osazon  as  an  intermediate  step.  The  d-  and  1-mannonic  acids  arc  partly  convertea  into 
d-  and  1-gluconic  acid  on  heating  with  chinolin,  and  d-  or  1-glucose  is  obtained  on  the 
reduction  of  these  acids.  1-glucose  is  best  prepared  from  l-nrabinose  by  means  of  the 
cyanhydrin  reaction,  using  1-gluconic  acid  as  the  intermediate  step.  The  cumbination 
of  1-  and  d-gluconic  acid,  forming  i-gluconic  acid,  yields  i-glucose  on  reduction. 

The  artificial  preparation  of  sugars  by  means  of  condensation  of  formaldehyde  baa 
received  special  interest  because,  according  to  Babtbr's  assimilation  hypothesis  of  plants, 
formaldehyde  is  first  formed  by  the  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  sugars  are  pro- 
duced by  the  condensation  of  this  formaldehyde.  Bokorny  •  has  shown,  by  special  ex- 
periments on  algse  Spirogyra,  that  formaldehyde  sodium  sulphite  was  split  by  the  living 
algae  cells.  The  formaldehyde  set  free  is  immediately  condensed  to  carbohydrate  and 
precipitated  as  starch. 

Among  the  hexoses  known  at  the  present  time  only  dextrose,  levulose^ 
and  galactose  are  really  of  physiological  chemical  interest;  therefore  the 
other  hexoses  will  only  be  incidentally  mentioned. 

Dextrose  (d-glncose),  gltcose,  grape-sugar,  and  diabetic  sugar, 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  grape,  and  also,  often  accompanied  with  leyulose 
(d-fructose),  in  honey,  sweet  fruits,  seeds,  roots,  etc.  It  occurs  in  the 
intestinal  tract  during  digestion,  also  in  small  quantities  in  the  blood  and 
lymph,  and  as  traces  in  other  animal  fluids  and  tissues.  It  only  occurs  aa 
traces  in  urine  nnder  normal  conditions,  while  in  diabetes  the  quantity  ia 
very  large.     It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  starch,  dextrin,  and 

*  Butlerow,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  B.  120;  Compt.  rend.,  53;  O.  Loew,  Journ. 
f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  83.  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  20,  31,  22^ 

•  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gcsellsch..  Bd.  21,  and  1.  c,  page  72,  this  book. 
»  Biolog.  Centralbl.,  Bd.  12,  8.  821  and  481. 
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other  compound  carbohydrates,  as  also  in  the  splitting  of  glacosides.  That 
dextrose  can  be  formed  from  proteids  in  the  animal  body  follow^  from 
several  observations  and  especially  by  the  experience  in  severe  forms  of 
diabetes. 

Properties  of  Dextrose.  Dextrose  crystallizes  sometimes  with  1  mol. 
water  of  crystallization  in  warty  masses  or  small  leaves  or  plates,  and  some- 
times when  free  from  water  in  needles.  The  sagar  containing  water  of 
crystallization  melts  even  below  100°  C.  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization 
at  110°  C.  The  anhydrous  sagar  melts  at  146°  C,  and  is  converted  into 
glucosan,  C,H,^Oj,  at  170°  C.  with  the  elimination  of  water.  On  strongly 
heating  it  is  converted  into  caramel  and  then  decomposed. 

Grape-SQgar  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  This  solution,  which  is  not  as 
sweet  as  a  cane-sugar  solution  of  the  same  strength,  is  dextrogyrate  and 
shows  strong  birotation.  The  specific  rotation  is  somewhat  dependent  upon 
concentration  of  the  solution,  but  the  specific  rotation  of  a  watery  solution 
of  1-15^  anhydrous  dextrose  at  +  20°  C.  may  be  considered  as  +  52°.  6. 
Dextrose  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol. 
100  parts  alcohol  of  sp.  gn  0.837  dissolves  1.95  parts  anhydrous  glucose  at 
+  17°.  50.  and  27.7  parts  at  the  boiling  temperature  (Anthok  *).  Glucose 
is  insoluble  in  ether. 

lu  regard  to  the  modifications  of  dextrose,  their  solubilities  and  specific  rotation,  see 
Tanret  (1.  c.) 

If  an  alcoholic  caustic-alkali  solution  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
glucose,  an  amorphous  precipitate  of  insoluble  alkali  compound  is  formed. 
On  warming  this  compound  it  decomposes  easily  with  the  formation  of  a 
yellow  or  brownish  color,  which  is  the  basis  of  Mooee's  test.  Dextrose 
forms  also  compounds  with  lime  and  baryta. 

Moore's  Test.  If  a  glucose  solution  is  treated  with  about  ^  of  its 
volume  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  warmed,  the  solution  becomes  first 
yellow,  then  orange,  yellowish  brown,  and  lastly  dark  brown.  It  has  at  the 
same  time  a  faint  odor  of  caramel,  and  this  odor  is  more  pronounced  on 
acidification.' 

Glucose  forms  many  crystallizable  combinations  with  NaCl,  of  which 
the  easiest  to  obtain  is  (C,H,,0,),.NaCl  +  H,0,  which  forms  large  colorless 
six-sided  double  pyramids  or  rhomboids  with  13.40^  NaOl. 

Glucose  in  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid  (by  an  organic  acid)  solution 
passes  into  alcoholic  fermentation  with   beer-yeast,  C,H„0,  =  2C,Hj.0H 
-f  200,.     Besides  the  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  there  are  formed,  espe-  * 
ciaily   at  higher   temperatures,    small   quantities  of  homologous  alcohoU 

>  Cited  from  Tollens'  Handbuch. 

•  In  regard  to  the  products  formed  in  this  reaction,  see  Framm,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  B«!. 
C4^  and  especially  Gaud,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  119. 
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(amyl-alcohol),  glycerin,  and  snccinic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  acid  milk 
or  cheese  the  grape-sugar  passes,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  base  sach 
as  ZnO,  or  CaCO, ,  into  lactic-acid  fermentation.  The  lactic  acid  may  then 
farther  pass  into  bntyric-acid  fermentation:  2C,H,0,  =  C^H.O,  +  2C0, 
+  4H. 

Grape-sugar  reduces  several  metallic  oxides,  sach  as  copper  oxide 
bismatli  oxide,  mercuric  oxide,  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant reactions  for  sugar  are  based  on  this  fact. 

Trommer's  test  is  based  on  the  property  that  glucose  possesses  of 
reducing  copper-hydrated  oxide  in  alkaline  solution  into  suboxide.  Treat 
the  glucose  solution  with  about  -J-^  vol.  caustic  soda  and  then  carefully  add 
a  dilute  copper-sulphate  solution.  The  copper-hydrated  oxide  is  thereby 
dissolved,  forming  a  beautiful  blue  solution,  and  the  addition  of  copper 
sulphate  is  continued  until  a  very  small  amount  of  hydrate  remains  undis- 
solved in  the  liquid.  This  is  now  warmed  and  a  yellow  hydrated  suboxide 
or  red  suboxide  separates  even  below  the  boiling-point.  If  too  little  copper 
salt  has  been  added,  the  test  will  be  yellowish  brown  in  color  as  in  Moore's 
test;  but  if  an  excess  of  copper  salt  has  been  added,  the  excess  of  hydrate  is 
converted  on  boiling  into  a  dark-brown  hydrate  which  interferes  with  the 
test.  To  prevent  these  diflBculties  the  so-called  Feiiling's  solution  may  be 
employed.  This  reagent  is  obtained  by  mixing  before  use  equal  volumes  of 
an  alkaline  solution  of  Rochelle  salt  and  a  copper-sulphate  solution  (see 
Quantitative  Estimation  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine  in  regard  to  concentration). 
This  solution  is  not  reduced  or  noticeably  changed  by  boiling.  The  tartrate 
holds  the  excess  of  copper  oxyhydrate  in  solution,  and  an  excess  of  the 
reagent  does  not  interfere  in  the  performance  of  the  test.  In  the  presence 
of  sugar  this  solution  is  reduced. 

Bottger-Almen's  test  is  based  on  the  property  glucose  possesses  of 
reducing  bismuth  oxide  in  alkaline  solation.  The  reagent  best  adapted  for 
this  purpose  is  obtained,  according  to  Nylander's*  modification  of 
Almen's  original  test,  by  dissolving  4  grms.  Rochelle  salt  in  100  parts  10^ 
caustic-soda  solution  and  adding  2  grms.  bismuth  subnitrate  and  digesting 
on  the  water-bath  until  as  much  of  the  bismuth  salt  is  dissolved  as  possible. 
If  a  glucose  solution  is  treated  with  about  ^  vol.,  or  with  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  solution  when  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  present,  and  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  solution  becomes  first  yellow,  then . yellowish  brown,  and 
lastly  nearly  black,  and  after  a  time  a  black  deposit  of  bismuth  (?)  settles. 

The  property  of  dextrose  of  reducing  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercury  on 
boiling  is  the  basis  of  Knapp's  reaction  with  alkaline  mercuric  cyanide  and 
of  Sachsse's  reaction  with  an  alkaline  potassium-mercuric  iodide  solution. 

On  heating  with  phentlhydrazin  acetate  a  dextrose  solution  gives  a 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8. 
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precipitate  consisting  of  fine  yellow  crystalline  needles  which  are  nearly 
insolable  in  water  bnt  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  which  separate  again 
on  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water.  The  crystalline  precipitate 
consists  of  phenylglucosazone.  This  compound  melts  when  pure  at  204- 
205°  C. 

Glucose  is  not  precipitated  by  a  lead-acetate  solution,  but  is  almost 
completely  precipitated  by  an  ammoniacal  basic  lead-acetate  solution.  On 
warming  the  precipitate  becomes  flesh-color  or  rose-red  (Rubker's. 
reaction  ^). 

If  a  watery  solution  of  grape-sugar  is  treated  with  benzoyl-chloridb 
and  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  shaken  until  the  odor  of  benzoylchloride 
has  disappeared,  a  precipitate  of  benzoic-acid  ester  of  glucose  will  be  pro- 
duced, which  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alkali  (Baumank"). 

If  ^1  c.c.  of  a  dilute  watery  solution  of  glucose  is  treated  with  a  few 

drops  of  a  15^  alcoholic  solution  of  a-naphtholy  the  liquid  is  colored  a 

beautiful  yiolet  on   the  addition  of  1-2  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 

(MoLiscH  *).     This  reaction  depends  on  the  formation  of  furf urol  from  the 

sugar  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

DiAZOBBNzoL-suLPHONio  ACID  givcs  with  a  dextrose  solution  made  alkaline  with  a 
fixed  alkali  a  red  color,  after  10-15  minutes  gradually  changing  to  violet,  Orthonitro- 
PHBNYL-PROPiOLic  ACID  yields  indigo  when  hoiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  Und 
sodium  carbonate,  and  this  is  converted  into  indigo-white  by  an  excess  of  sugar.  An 
alkaline  solution  of  grape-sugar  is  colored  deep  red  on  being  warmed  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  PICKIC  ACID. 

A  more  complete  description  as  to  the  performance  of  these  several  testa 
will  be  given  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (on  the  urine). 

Dextrose  is  prepared  pure  by  inyerting  cane-sugar  by  the  following 
simple  method  of  Soxhlet  and  Tollbns,  being  a  modification  of 
ScHWARz's  *  method : 

Treat  12  litres  90^  alcohol  with  480  c.c.  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
warm  to  45-50*^  G. ;  gradually  add  4  kilos  powdered  cane-sugar,  and  allow 
to  cool  after  2  hours,  when  all  the  sugar  will  have  dissolved  and  been 
inverted.  To  incite  crystallization,  some  crystals  of  anhydrous  dextrose  are 
added,  and  after  several  days  the  crystals  are  sucked  dry  by  the  air-pump, 
washed  with  dilute  alcohol  to  remove  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallized 
from  alcohol  or  methyl  alcohol.  According  to  Tollens  it  is  best  to  dissolve 
the  sugar  in  one  half  its  weight  of  water  on  the  water-bath  and  then  add 
double  this  volume  of  90-9551^  alcohol. 

In  detecting  dextrose  in  animal  fluids  or  extracts  of  tissues  we  may 
make  use  of  the  above-mentioned  reduction  tests,  the  optical  determination, 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  20. 

•  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  19 ;  also  Kueny,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  14. 

•MonaUhefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  7,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1887,  S.  34 
and  49. 

«  Tollens'  Handbuch  der  Kohlehydrate,  2  Aufl.,  S.  89. 
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the  fermentation,  and  phenyl hydrazin  tests.  For  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  nrine.  Those  liquids  contain- 
ing proteids  must  first  have  these  removed  by  coagnlation  wHh  heat  and 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  precipitation  with  alcohol  or  metallic  salts, 
before  testing  for  dextrose.  In  regard  to  the  difficalties  of  operating  with 
blood  and  serous  fluids  we  refer  the  student  to  the  works  of  Schekk, 
RoHMANN,  Abeles,  and  Seegen.* 

The  gnloses  are  stereo-i^mers  of  dextrose  and  may  be  prepared  artificially,  d-eulose 
is  obtained  on  the  reduction  of  d-gulouic  acid,  which  is  derived  on  the  reduction  of 
glycuronic  acid  (see  chapter  on  urine). 

Xannoies.  —dmannoMt  also  called  semino^e,  is  obtained  with  d-levulose,  on  the  careful 
oxidation  of  d*mannite.  It  is  also  obtained  on  the  hydrolysis  of  natural  carbohydrates, 
such  as  salep  slime,  and  reserve  cellulose  (especially  from  the  shavings  from  the  ivory- 
nut).  It  is  dextro-rotatoiy,  readily  ferments  with  beer-yeast,  gives  a  hydrazon  not  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  an  osazon  which  is  identical  with  that  irom  d-glucose. 


Levulose,  also  called  d-fructose,  fruit-sugar,  occurs,  as  above  stated, 
mixed  with  dextrose  extensively  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom  and  also 
in  honey.  It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  cane-sugar  and  other 
carbohydrates,  but  it  is  readily  obtained  by  the  hydrolytic  splitting  of 
inulin.  In  extraordinary  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  we  find  levulose  in  the 
urine.  This  sugar  has  won  special  dietetic  importance  in  diabetes  on 
account  of  its  being  readily  assimilated. 

Levulose  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  needles  partly  anhydrous  and 
partly  containing  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  though  rather  readily  in  boiling  alcohol.  Its 
watery  solution  is  IsBvogyrate,  but  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  specific 
rotation  are  quite  variable.  Levulose  ferments  with  yeast,  and  gives  the 
same  reduction  tests  as  dextrose  and  also  the  same  osazone.  It  gives  a 
combination  with  lime  which  is  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  dextrose 
combination.  Levulose  is  not  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead 
acetate. 

Levulose  does  not  reduce  copper  to  the  same  extent  as  dextrose.  Under 
similar  conditions  the.  reduction  relationship  of  dextrose  to  levulose  is 
100  :  92.08. 

In  detecting  levulose  and  those  varieties  of  sugar  which  yield  levulose 
on  cleavage  we  make  use  of  the  following  reaction  suggested  by  Seli- 
WANOFF.  Quickly  warm  a  solution  of  resorcin  in  medium  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  levulose  when  the  liquid  becomes  beautifully  red  and  a 
precipitate  settles  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  beautiful  red  color. 
Use  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  and  2  vols,  water. 

Fructose,  as  above  stated,  is  best  obtained  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of 

inulin,  by  warming  with  faintly  acidulated  water. 

Sorbinose  (sorbin)  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  berry  of  the  mountain  ash  under 
certain  conditions.  It  is  crystalline  and  is  Isevogyrate,  and  is  converted  into  sorbit  by 
reduction  ;  hence  it  seems  to  be  a  ketose  which  is  stereo-isomeric  with  fructose. 

»  Schenck,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bdd.  46  and  47;  ROhmann,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  4; 
Abeles.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15 ;  Seegen,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  4. 
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Oalaotose  (not  to  be  mistaken  for  lactose  or  milk-sngar)  is  obtained  on 
the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  milk-sugar  and  by  hydrolysis  of  many  other 
carbohydrates,  especially  varieties  of  gams  and  slime  bodies.  It  is  also 
obtained  on  heating  cerebrin,  a  nitrogenized  glacoside  prepared  from  the 
brain,  with  dilate  mineral  acids. 

It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  leaves,  which  melt  at  168°  C.  It  is  some- 
what less  soluble  than  dextrose  in  water.  It  is  dextrogyrate,  and  shows 
multirotation.  It  ferments  with  yeast,  although  slowly.  It  is  fermented 
by  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  yeast  (E.  Fischer  and  Thierfelder) 
but  not  by  saccharomyces  apiculatus,'  which  is  of  importance  in  physio- 
logical chemical  investigations.  Galactose  reduces  Fehling's  solution  to  a 
less  extent  than  dextrose,  and  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  reduced,  according 
to  SoxHLET,  by  0.0511  gm.  galactose  in  1^  solution.  Its  phenylosazon 
melts  at  193**  C,  and  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  relatively  easy 
in  hot  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  optically  inactive. 
With  the  test  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  phloroglucin  galactose  gives  a 
color  similar  to  the  pentoses,  but  the  solution  does  not  give  the  absorption 
spectrum.  On  oxidation  it  first  yields  galactonic  acid  and  then  mucic  acid. 
Both  1-  and  i-galactose  have  been  artificially  prepared. 

Talote  is  a  sugar  which  is  artificially  prepared  by  the  reduciiou  of  tuloDic  acid. 
Talonic  acid  is  obtaiDed  from  d-galactouic  acid  by  heating  it  with  chinoliD  or  pyridin  to 
140-1 50'  C. 

Disaccliarides. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  sugar  belonging  to  this  group  occur  ready 
formed  in  nature.  Thus  we  have  cane-sugar  and  milk-sngar.  Some,  on 
the  contrary,  such  as  maltose  and  isomaltose,  are  produced  by  the  partial 
hydrolytic  cleavage  of  complicated  carbohydrates.  Isomaltose  is  besides 
this  also  obtained  from  glucose  by  reversion  (see  below). 

The  disaccharides  or  hexobioses  are  to  be  considered  as  anhydrides, 
derived  from  two  monosaccharides  with  the  exit  of  1  mol.  water.  Corre- 
sponding to  this,  their  general  formula  is  C,,H„0,,.  On  hydrolytic 
cleavage,  on  the  addition  of  water,  they  yield  two  molecules  of  hexoses,  and 
indeed  either  two  molecules  of  the  same  hexose  or  two  different  hexoses. 
Thus: 

Cane-sugar  +  H,0  =  glucose  +  levulose; 

Maltose        +  H,0  =  glucose  +  glucose ; 

Milk-sugar  +  H,0  =  glucose  +  galactose. 

The  levnlose  turns  the  polarized  ray  more  to  the  left  than  the  glucose 
does  to  the  right;  hence  the  mixture  of  hexoses  obtained  on  the  cleavage  of 
cane-sugar  has  an  opposite  rotation  to  the  cane-sugar  itself.  On  this 
itccount  the  mixture  is  called  invert  sugar,  and  the  hydrolytic  splitting 

'  See  F.  Volt.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  28  and  29, 
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is  designated  as  inversion.  This  term  inversion  is  not  only  nsed  for  the 
splitting  of  cane-sngar,  but  is  also  used  for  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of 
compoand  sagars  into  monosaccharides.  The  reverse  reaction,  whereby 
monosaccharides  are  condensed  into  complicated  carbohydrates,  is  called 
reversion.  A.  C.  Hill*  has  shown  that  the  cleavage  of  maltose  by  the 
enzyme  maltase  is  a  convertible  process  as  a  sugar  formation  of  maltose 
from  glucose  takes  place. 

We  sabdivide  the  disaccharides  into  two  groups.  One,  to  which  cane- 
sugar  belongs,  where  the  members  have  not  the  property  of  reducing  certain 
metallic  oxides.  The  other  group,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  the  two 
maltoses  and  milk-sugar  belong,  the  members  act  like  monosaccharides  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  reduction  tests.  The  members  of  this  last  group 
have  the  character  of  aldehyde-alcohols. 

Cane-sugar  or  Saccharose  occurs  extensively  distributed  in  the  plant 
kingdom.  It  occurs  to  greatest  extent  in  the  stalk  of  the  sugar-millet  and 
sugar-cane,  the  roots  of  the  sugar-beet,  the  trunk  of  certain  varieties  of 
palms  and  maples,  in  carrots,  etc.  Cane-sugar  is  of  extraordinarily  great 
importance  as  a  food  and  condiment. 

Cane-sugar  forms  large,  colorless  monoclinic  crystals.  On  heating  it 
melts  in  the  neighborhood  of  160°  C,  and  on  heating  stronger  it  turns 
brown,  forming  so-called  caramel.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  and 
according  to  Scheibler*  100  parts  saturated  sugar  solution  contains  67 
parts  sugar  at  20°  C.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  strong  alcohol.  Cane- 
sugar  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory.  The  specific  rotation  is  only  slightly 
modified  by  concentration,  but  is  markedly  changed  by  the  presence  of 
other  inactive  substances.     The  specific  rotation  is  (a)D=  +  G6°.5. 

Cane-sugar  acts  indifferently  towards  ^Moore's  test  and  to  the  ordinary 
reduction  tests.  It  does  not  ferment  directly,  but  ferments  after  inversion, 
which  can  be  brought  about  by  an  enzym,  invertin,  contained  in  the  yeast. 
An  inversion  of  cane-sugar  also  takes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  blackens  cane-sugar  very  quickly  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  acts  the  same  on  warming 
on  the  water-bath.  Various  products  are  obtained  on  the  oxidation  of 
cane-sugar,  dependent  upon  the  variety  of  oxidizing  material  and  also  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  action.  Saccharic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  the  most 
important   products. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  complete  text-books  on  chemistry  for  the 
preparation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  cane-sugar. 

Maltose  (malt-sugar)  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  starch  by 
malt  diastase,  saliva,  and  pancreatic  juice.     It  is  obtained  from  glycogen 


>  Transact,  of  Cbem.  Soc,  1898. 

»  See  Tollens'  Handbuch  der  Kohlehydrate.  2  Aufl.,  S.  124. 
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under  the  same  conditions  (see  Chapter  VIII).  Maltose  is  also  produced 
transitorily  in  the  action  of  salphnric  acid  on  starch.  Maltose  forms  the 
fermentahle  sugar  of  the  potato  or  grain  mash,  and  also  of  the  beerwort. 
It  does  not  ferment  directly,  but  only  after  inversion,  and  this  is  brought 
about  by  a  special  invertin,  maliasey  occurring  in  the  yeast-cell. 

Maltose  crystallizes  with  1  mol.  water  of  crystallization  in  fine  white 
needles.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  rather  easily  in  alcohol,  but  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  dextro-rotatory,  and  show  birotation.  The 
specific  rotation  is  (a)D  =  +  137**.  Maltose  ferments  readily  and  com- 
pletely with  yeast,  and  acts  like  dextrose  in  regard  to  the  reduction  tests. 
It  yields  phenylmaltosazone  on  warming  with  phenylhydrazin  for  1^  hours. 
This  phenylmaltosazone  melts  at  206°  C.  and  is  more  soluble  than  the 
glucosazone.  Maltose  differs  from  dextrose  chiefly  in  the  following:  It  does 
not  dissolve  as  readily  in  alcohol,  has  a  stronger  dextro-rotatory  power,  has  a 
feebler  reducing  action  on  Fehling's  solution.  10  c.c.  Feeling's  solu- 
tion is,  according  to  Soxhlet,'  reduced  by  77.8  milligrams  anhydrous 
maltose  in  approximately  \%  solution. 

Isomaltose.  This  variety  of  sugar  is  produced,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Fischer,'  besides  dextrin-like  products,  by  the  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  on  glucose.  It  is  also  formed,  besides  ordinary  maltose,  in  the  action 
of  diastase  on  starch  paste,  and  occurs  in  beer  and  in  commercial  starch-sugar.* 
The  formation  of  isomaltose  in  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  malt  diastase  has 
been  denied  by  many  investigators  because  they  considered  isomaltose  as 
contaminated  maltose.^  It  is  also  produced,  with  maltose,  by  the  action  of 
saliva  or  pancreatic  juice  (KiJlz  and  Vogel)  or  blood-serum  (Rohmann  *) 
on  starch. 

Isomaltose  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  has  a  pronounced  sweetish 
taste  and  does  not  ferment,  or,  according  to  some,  only  very  slowly.  It  is 
dextro-rotatory,  and  has  very  nearly  the  same  power  of  rotation  as  maltose. 
Isomaltose  is  characterized  by  its  osazone.  This  forms  fine  yellow  needles, 
which  begin  to  form  drops  at  140*^  C.  and  melt  at  150-153**  C.  It  is 
rather  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  dissolves  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  much 
more  readily  than  the  maltosazon.  Isomaltose  reduces  copper  as  well  as 
bismuth  solutions. 


'  Cited  from  Tollens'  Handbuch  der  Kohlenhydrate,  2  Aufl.,  8.  154. 

<  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Qesellsch.,  Bdd.  28  and  28. 

*  See  Lintner  and  Dull,  ibid,,  Bd.  26/ S.  2588 ;  Bcheibler  and  Mittelmeier,  ibid.,  Bd. 
24,  S.  301. 

^  Brown  and  Morris,  Journ.  of  Cbem.  Soc.,  .1895,  Cbem.  News,  72 ;  see  also  Ost, 
XJlricb,  and  Jalowetz,  Ref.  in  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  28,  8.  987-089; 
Ling  and  Baker,  Journ.  of  Cbem.  Soc.,  1895. 

»  KUlz  and  Vogel,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologle,  Bd.  81 ;  RObmann,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wissenscb..  1898.  S.  849. 
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Milk-tngar  (lactose).     As  this  sugar  occars  exclusiyely  in  the  animal 

world,  in  the  milk  of  human  beings  and  animals,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  a 

following  chapter  (on  milk). 

Trehalose  is  a  hexobiose  found  in  fungi.  Xelebioee  is  a  saccharose  obtained  with 
<d-fructose  in  the  partial  bydrolytic  cleavage  of  rafflnose  (a  hezotriose)  occurriDg  in  beet* 
root  molasses.    Melebiose  splits  into  galactose  and  glucose. 

Polysaccharides. 

If  we  exclude  the  hexotriosea  and  the  few  remaining  sugar-like  poly- 
saccharides, this  group  includes  a  great  number  of  very  complex  carbo- 
hydrates, which  occur  only  in  the  amorphous  condition  or  not  as  crystals  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  Unlike  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  otlier  groups, 
these  have  no  sweet  taste.  Some  are  soluble  in  water,  while  others  swell 
up  therein,  especially  in  warm  water,  and  finally  are  neither  dissolyed  nor 
visibly  changed.  Polysaccharides  are  ultimately  converted  into  monosac- 
charides by  hydrolytic  cleavage. 

The  polysaccharides  (not  sagar-like)  are  ordinarily  divided  into  the 
following  chief  groups:  starch  groupy  gum  and  vegetable-mucilage  group^ 
and  cellulose  group. 

Starch  Group  (C.H„0,)x. 

Starch,  Amylum.  (C,H,,Oj)x.  This  substance  occurs  in  the  plant 
kingdom  very  extensively  distributed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  plant, 
especially  as  reserve  food  in  the  seeds,  roots,  tubers,  and  trunk. 

Starch  is  a  white,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder,  consisting  of  small 
grains,  which  have  a  stratified  structure  and  different  shape  and  size  in 
•different  plants.  According  to  the  ordinary  opinion  the  starch-grains  con- 
sist of  two  different  substances,  starch  granulose  and  starch  cellu- 
lose, of  which  the  first  only  goes  into  solution  on  treatment  with  diastatic 
enzymes. 

Starch  is  considered  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The  grains  swell  up  in 
warm  water  and  burst,  yielding  a  paste.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  On  heating  starch  with  water  alone,  or  heating  with  glycerin  to 
190^  0.,  or  on  treating  the  starch-grains  with  6  parts  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.06  at  ordinary  temperature  for  6  to  8  weeks,'  it  is  con- 
verted into  soluble  starch  (amylodextrik,  amidulik).  Soluble  starch  is 
also  formed  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by 
dilute  acids  or  diastatic  enzymes.  Soluble  starch  may  be  precipitated  from 
very  dilute  solutions  by  baryta- water." 

Starch-granules  swell  up  and  form  a  pasty  mass  in  caustic  potash  or 

*  See  Tollens'  Handb.,  S.  101.  In  regard  to  otlier  methods,  see  Wroblewski,  Ber.  d. 
deutsch.  chem.  G^esellscb.,  Bd.  30;  Syniewski,  ibid. 

*  In  regard  to  the  combinations  of  soluble  starch  and  dextrins  with  barium  hydrate, 
see  BUlow,  PflUger's  Arch.,  62. 
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Boda.  This  mass  giyes  neither  Moore's  nor  Trohheb's  test.  Starch- 
paste  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  The  most  characteristic  test  for  starch 
is  the  bine  coloration  produced  by  iodine  in  the  presence  of  hydroiodic  acid 
or  alkali  iodides.'"  This  bine  coloration  disappears  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol  or  alkalies,  and  also  on  warming,  bat  reappears  again  on  cooling. 

On  boiling  with  dilate  acids  starch  is  converted  into  glucose.  In  the 
conversion  by  means  of  diastatic  enzymes  we  have  as  a  rule,  besides  dextrin, 
maltose,  and  isomaltose,  only  very  little  glucose.  We  are  considerably  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  kind  and  number  of  intermediate  products  produced  in 
this  process  (see  dextrins). 

Starch  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  by  the  iodine 
reaction.  Starch  is  quantitatively  estimated,  according  to  Sachsse's 
method,"  by  converting  it  into  sugar  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  deter- 
mining the  sugar  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Innlin,  (C,H„0 Jx  +  H,0,  occurs  in  the  underground  parts  of  many 
compo8it86,  especially  in  the  roots  of  the  inula  helenium,  the  tubers  of  the 
dahlia,  the  varieties  of  helianthus,  etc.  It  is  ordinarily  obtained  from  the 
tubers  of  the  dahlia. 

Inulin  forms  a  white  powder,  similar  to  starch,  consisting  of  sphseroid 
crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  warm  water  without  forming  a  paste. 
It  separates  slowly  on  cooling,  but  more  rapidly  on  freezing.  Its  solutions 
are  laevogyrate  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  are  only  colored  yellow 
with  iodine.  Innlin  is  converted  into  the  laevogyrate  monosaccharide 
levulose,  on  boiling  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  Diastatic  enzymes  have  no 
or  very  slight  action  on  innlin.* 

Liohanin  (mobs  starch)  occurs  Id  many  licbeDS.  namely,  in  Iceland  moss.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  swells  up  into  a  Jelly.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  forming  u 
jelly  on  allowing  tlu*  couceiUi-ated  solution  to  cool.  It  is  colored  vellow  by  iodine,  and 
yields  glucose  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  Licbenin  is  not  changed  by  diastatic  enzymes 
such  as  ptyaliu  or  amylopsin  (Nilson*). 

Glycogen.  This  carbohydrate,  which  stands  to  a  certain  extent  between 
starch  and  dextrin,  is  principally  found  in  the  animal  kingdom,  hence  it 
will  be  treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (on  the  liver). 

The  Gums  and  Vegetable  Mucilages  (G,II,oOJx. 

These  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  chief  groups,  according  to  their 
origin  and  occurrence,  namely,  the  dextrin  group  and  the  vegetable  gums  or 
mucilages.  The  dextrins  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  starches  and  are 
formed    therefrom   as  intermediate  products  in  the  action  of  acids  and 

^  Sec  Mylius,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  20,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol. 
Chem..  Bd.  11. 

«  Tollens'  Ilandb.,  2  Aufl.,  S.  187. 

*Ibid,,  8.  208. 

*  Upsala  Lftkaref.  FOrh.,  28. 
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diastatic  enzymes.  The  yarions  kinds  of  yegetable  gnms  and  vegetable 
macilages  occnr,  on  the  contrary,  as  nataral  prodacts  in  the  plant  kingdom, 
and  some  may  be  separated  from  certain  plants  as  amorphous,  transparent 
masses  and  others  may  be  extracted  from  certain  parts  of  the  plant,  sacb  as 
the  wood  and  seeds,  by  proper  solvents. 

The  dextrins  yield  as  final  products  only  hexoses,  and  indeed  only 
dextrose  on  complete  hydrolysis.  The  yegetable  gums  and  the  mucilages 
yield,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  hexoses,  but  also  an  abundance  of  pentoses 
(gum  arabic  and  wood-gum),  d-galactose  occurs  often  amongst  the  hexoses, 
and  as  differentiation  from  the  dextrins  they  yield  mucic  acid  on  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid.  The  dextrins,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  yarieties  of  gums 
and  mucilages,  are  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Basic  lead  acetate  precipitates 
the  gams  and  mucilages,  but  not  the  dextrins. 

Dextrin  (British  gum)  is  produced  on  heating  starch  to  200-210°  C, 
or  by  heating  starch,  which  has  previously  been  moistened  with  water 
containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  100-110°  C.  Dextrins  are  also  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  diastatic  enzymes  on  starch.  We  are  not 
quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  steps  taking  place  in  the  above  processes,  but 
the  ordinary  views  are  as  follows:  Soluble  starch  is  the  first  product,  from 
which  a  dextrin,  ery  thro  dextrin^  which  is  colored  red  by  iodine,  and  sugar 
are  formed  by  hydrolytic  splitting.  On  further  cleavage  of  this  erythro- 
dextrin  more  sugar  and  a  dextrin,  achroodextriiiy  which  is  not  colored  by 
iodine,  is  formed.  From  this  achroodextrin  after  successive  splittings  we 
have  sugar  and  dextrins  of  lower  molecular  weights  formed,  until  finally  we 
have  sugar  and  a  dextrin,  maltodextrin^  which  refuses  to  split  further,  as 
final  products.  The  views  are  rather  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  dextrins  which  occur  as  intermediate  steps.  The  sugar  formed  is 
isomaltose,  from  which  maltose  and  only  very  little  dextrose  are  produced. 
Another  view  is  that  first  several  dextrins  are  formed  consecutively  in  the 
successive  splitting  with  hydration,  and  then  finally  the  sugar  is  formed  by 
the  splitting  of  the  last  dextrin.  Other  investigators  have  other  views  in 
regard  to  this  process.* 

The  various  dextrins  have  not  as  yet  been  separated  from  each  other, 
nor  isolated  as  chemical  individuals.  Recently  Young'  has  tried  their 
separation  by  means  of  neutral  salts,  especially  ammonium  sulphate.  "We 
cannot  enter  into  the  differences  as  to  the  dextrins  so  separated,  and  only 
the  characteristic  properties  and  reactions  will  be  given  for  the  dextrins  in 
general. 

*  In  regard  to  the  various  views  on  the  theories  of  the  saccharification  of  Starch,  see 
Musculus  and  Gruber,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2,  S.  177 ;  Lintuer  and  Dull, 
1.  c,  Bdd.  26  and  28;  BUlow,  1.  c:  Brown  and  Heron,  Journ.  of  chem.  Soc.,  1879; 
Brown  and  Morris,  ibid.,  188    and  1889. 

•  Journ.  of  Phj'siol.,  Vol.  22,  which  contains  the  older  researches  of  Nusse,  Krtiger, 
Keumeister,  Pohl,  and  Halliburton  on  the  precipitation  of  carbohydrate  by  salts. 
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The  dextrins  appear  as  an  amorphoas,  white  or  yellowish- white  powder 
which  is  readily  solahle  in  water.  Their  concentrated  solutions  are  viscid 
and  sticky,  similar  to  gam  solutions.  The  dextrins  are  dextrogyrate. 
They  are  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Watery 
solutions  of  dextrins  are  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  Dextrins 
dissolve  copper  oxyhydrate  in  alkaline  liquids,  forming  a  beautiful  blue 
solution.  The  question  whether  or  not  perfectly  pure  dextrin  reduces 
Fehlikq's  solution  is  undecided.  According  to  Bruckb  >  a  non-reducible 
dextrin  may  be  obtained  by  warming  a  solution  of  achroodextrin  with  an 
excess  of  alkaline  copper  solution  and  then  precipitating  with  alcohol. 
According  to  Schbibler  and  Mittelmeibr  *  the  dextrin  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acid  is  a  polysaccharide  of  an  aldehydic  nature,  hence  it  acts  as  a 
reducing  agent.  The  dextrins  are  not  directly  fermentable.  The  behayior 
of  the  yarious  dextrins  to  iodine  has  been  given  above,  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that,  according  to  Musculus  and  Meyer,"  erythrodextrin  is  only 
a  mixture  of  achroodextrin  with  a  little  soluble  starch. 

The  vegetable  gums  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  solutions  which  are 
viscid  but  may  be  filtered.  We  designate,  on  the  contrary,  as  vegetable 
mucilages  those  varieties  of  gum  which  do  not  or  only  partly  dissolve  in 
water,  and  which  swell  up  therein  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  natural 
varieties  of  gum  and  mucilage  to  which  several  generally  known  and  im- 
portant substances,  such  as  gum  arabic,  wood-gum,  cherry-gum,  salep,  and 
quince  mucilage,  and  probably  also  the  little-studied  pectin  substances, 
belong  will  not  be  treated  of  in  detail,  because  of  their  unimportance  from 
a  zoo-physiological  standpoint. 

The  Cellulose  Group  (C.H^OJx. 

Cellulose  is  that  carbohydrate,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  mixture  of 
carbohydrates,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  walls  of  the  plant- 
cells.  This  is  true  for  at  least  the  walls  of  the  young  cells,  while  in  the 
walls  of  the  older  cells  the  cellulose  is  extensively  incrusted  with  a  substance 
called  LiGNiN. 

The  true  celluloses  are  characterized  by  their  great  insolubility.  They 
are  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies. 
We  have  only  one  specific  solvent  for  cellulose,  and  that  is  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  oxide  called  Schweitzer's  reagent.  The  cellulose  may 
be  precipitated  from  this  solvent  by  the  addition  of  acids,  and  obtained  as 
an  amorphous  powder  after  washing  with  water. 

Cellulose  is  converted  into  a  substance,  so-called  amyloid,  which  gives 

»  Vorlesungen  ttber  Physlologie,  Wien,  1874,  S.  281. 
*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gksellscb.,  Bd.  28.    . 
» Zeitsch.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  4,  S.  461. 
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a  blue  coloration  with  iodine  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
£j  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  coucen* 
trated  sulphuric-acid  celluloses  are  converted  into  nitric-acid  esters  or  nitro- 
celluloses,  which  are  highly  explosive  and  have  found  great  practical  use. 

The  ordinary  celluloses  when  trecvted  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
strong  sulpharic  acid  and  then  boiled  for  some  time  after  diluting  with 
water  are  converted  into  dextrose.  Other  varieties  of  cellulose  have  a 
different  behavior,  namely,  we  have  a  cellalose  which  on  account  of  its 
insolubility  in  hot  dilute  mineral  acids  stands  close  to  ordinary  cellulose, 
which  yields  mannose  on  the  preceding  treatment.  This  substance  called 
mannose-cellulose  by  E.  Schulze,  occurs  in  the  coffee-bean,  as  well  as  in 
the  cocoanut  and  sesame  cake. 

Hemicelluloses  are,  according  to  E.  Schulze,  those  constituents  of  the 
cell-wall  related  to  cellulose  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  cellulose  by 
dissolving  on  heating  with  strongly  diluted  mineral  acids,  such  as  1.25^ 
sulphuric  acid,  with  a  splitting  into  monosaccharides.  The  sugars  produced 
hereby  are  of  different  kinds.  The  hemicellulose  from  the  yellow  lupin 
yields  galactose  and  arabinose,  from  the  rye  and  wheat  bran  arabinose  and 
xylose,  and  from  the  ivory-nut — called  reserve  cellulose  by  Eeiss' — 
mannose.  Schulze  *  has  recently  suggested  to  designate  as  cellulose  only 
the  dextrose-celluloses — namely,  only  those  which  can  be  transformed  into 
dextrose.  All  other  celluloses  and  also  the  mannose-cellulose  must  then  be 
called  hemicelluloses. 

The  cellulose,  at  least  in  part,  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  intestinal 
tract  of  man  and  animals.  A  closer  discussion  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
cellulose  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter  (on  digestion).  The  great  im- 
portance of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  economy  and  to  animal  meta- 
bolism will  also  be  given  in  following  chapters. 

1  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  22. 
>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  16  and  19. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  ANIMAL  FATS. 

The  fatfi  form  the  third  chief  gronp  of  the  organic  foods  of  man  and 
animals.  They  occur  very  widely  diptribated  in  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms.  Fat  occnrs  in  all  organs  and  tissues  of  the  animal  organism, 
though  the  quantity  may  be  so  variable  that  a  tabular  exhibit  of  the  amount 
of  fat  in  different  organs  is  of  little  interest.  The  marrow  contains  the 
largest  quantity,  having  over  960  p.  m.  The  three  most  important  deposits 
of  fat  in  the  animal  organism  are  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  the 
fatty  tissue  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissues.  Amongst  the  plants  the  seeds  and  fruit,  and  in  certain  instances 
also  the  roots,  are  rich  in  fat. 

The  fats  consist  nearly  entirely  of  so-called  neutral  fats  with  only  very 
small  quantities  of  fatty  acids.  The  neutral  fats  are  esters  of  the  triatomic 
alcohol,  glycerin,  with  monobasic  fatty  acids.  These  esters  are  triglyc- 
erides,  that  is,  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  hydroxyl  of  the  glycerin 
are  replaced  by  the  fatty-acid  radicals,  and  their  general  formula  is  there- 
fore C,H^.O,.R,.  The  animal  fats  consist  chiefly  of  esters  of  the  three  fatty 
acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids.  In  certain  fats,  especially  in  milk- 
fat  glycerides  of  fatty  acids  such  as  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric 
acids  also  occur  in  considerable  amounts.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
ordinary  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic,  we  also  find  in  human  and 
animal  fat,  exclusive  of  certain  fatty  acids  only  little  studied,  the  following 
non-volatile  fatty  acids,  as  glycerides,  lauric  acid,  C„II„0„  myristic  acid, 
C,,H„0„  and  arachidic  acid,  C„H„0,.  In  the  plant  kingdom  triglycerides 
of  other  fatty  acids,  such  as  lauric  acid,  myristic  acid,  linoleic  acid,  erucic 
acid,  etc.,  sometimes  occur  abundantly.  Besides  these,  oxyacids  and  high 
molecular  alcohols  have  been  found  in  many  animal  fats.  The  occurrence 
of  traces  of  these  oxyacids  has  not  been  positively  investigated.  The 
occurrence  of  high  molecular  alcohols,  although  ordinarily  only  in  small 
amounts,  has  on  the  contrary  been  positively  shown  in  animal  fat. 

The  animal  fats  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
varying  quantities  of  tristearin,  tripalmitin,  and  triolein,  having  an 
average  elementary  composition  of  C  76.5,  H  12.0,  and  0  11.5^. 
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Fats  from  different  species  of  animals,  and  even  from  different  parts  of 
the  same  animal,  have  an  essentially  different  consistency,  depending  upon 
the  relative  amounts  of  the  different  fats.  In  solid  fats — as  tallow — 
tristearin  and  tripalmitin  are  in  excess,  while  the  less  solid  fats  are  charac- 
terized by  a  greater  abundance  of  tripalmitin  and  triolein.  This  last- 
mentioned  fat  is  found  in  greater  quantities  proportionally  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fat  of  these  animals  remaining  fluid  at 
temperatures  at  which  the  fat  of  warm-blooded  animals  solidifies.  Human 
fat  from  different  organs  and  tissues  contains,  in  round  numbers,  670-800 
p.  m.  triolein.*  The  melting-point  of  different  fats  depends  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  mixtures,  and  it  not  only  varies  for  fat  from  different  tissues 
of  the  same  animal,  but  also  for  the  fat  from  the  same  tissues  in  various 
kinds  of  animals. 

Neutral  fats  are  colorless  or  yellowish  and,  when  perfectly  pure,  odorless 
and  tasteless.  They  are  lighter  than  water,  on  which  they  float  when  in  a 
molten  condition.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol, 
but  separate  on  cooling,— often  in  crystals.  They  are  easily  soluble  in 
ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform.  The  fluid  neutral  fats  give  an  emulsion 
when  shaken  with  a  solution  of  gum  or  albumin.  With  water  alone  they 
give  an  emulsion  only  after  vigorous  and  prolonged  shaking,  but  the 
emulsion  is  not  persistent.  The  presence  of  some  soap  causes  a  very  fine 
and  permanent  emulsion  to  form  easily.  Fat  produces  spots  on  paper 
which  do  not  disappear;  it  is  not  volatile;  it  boils  at  about  300°  C.  with 
partial  decomposition,  and  burns  with  a  luminous  and  smoky  fiame.  The 
fatty  acids  have  most  of  the  above-mentioned  properties  in  common  with 
the  neutral  fats,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol-ether,  in 
having  an  acid  reaction,  and  by  not  giving  the  acrolein  test.  The  neutral 
fats  generate  a  strong  irritating  vapor  of  acrolein,  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  glycerine,  C,Hj(OH),  —  2H,0  =  C,n^O,  when  heated  alone,  or  more 
easily  when  heated  with  potassium  bisulphate  or  with  other  dehydrating 
substances. 

The  neutral  fats  may  be  split  by  the  addition  of  the  constituents 
of  water  according  to  tbs  following  equation:  C,Hj(OR), -f  3H,0  = 
C,H,(OH),  +  snOR.  This  splitting  may  be  produced  by  steapsin,  similar 
enzymes  occurring  in  the  plant  kingdom  or  by  superheated  steam.  We 
most  frequently  decompose  the  neutral  fats  by  boiling  them  with  caustic 
alkali  not  too  concentrated,  or,  still  better  (in  zoochemical  researches),  with 
an  alcoholic  potash  solution  or  sodium  alcoholate.  By  this  procedure, 
which  is  called  saponification,  the  alkali  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  (soaps)  are 
formed.     If  the  saponification  is  made  with  lead  oxide,  then  lead-plaster, 

'  See  KnOpfelmacher.  **  Untersuch.  Uber  das  Fett  im  SflugHngsalter,"  etc.,  Jiibrbuch 
f.  KiDderheilkuDde  (N.  F.)t  Bd.  45,  which  also  contalus  the  older  literature. 
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lead-salt  of  the  fatty  acids,  is  prodaced.  We  do  not  only  call  the  cleayage 
of  nentral  fats  by  alkalies  saponification,  bat  also  the  splitting  of  neutral 
fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  in  general. 

On  keeping  fats  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  air  they  undergo  a 
change,  becoming  yellow  in  color,  acid  in  reaction,  and  develop  an  unpleas- 
ant odor  and  taste.  It  becomes  rancidy  and  in  this  change  a  part  of  the 
fat  is  split  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  and  then  an  oxidation  of  the  free 
fatty  acids  takes  place,  producing  volatile  bodies  of  an  unpleasant  odor. 
The  rancidity  is  not  due,  as  shown  by  Gaffky  and  Ritsert,*  to  the  pres- 
ence of  microbes.  According  to  these  investigators  the  change  is  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  air  and  light. 

The  three  most  important  fats  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  steariny 
pdlmitin^  and  olein. 

Stearin,  or  tristearin,  C,Hj(C„H„0,)„  occurs  especially  in  the  solid 
varieties  of  tallow,  but  also  in  the  vegetable  fats. 

Stearic  acid,  C,,H,.0„  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  decomposed  pus,  in 
the  expectorations  in  gangrene  of  the  langs,  and  in  cheesy  tuberculous 
masses.  It  occurs  as  lime-soap  in  excrements  and  adipocere,  and  in  this 
last  product  also  as  an  ammonia  soap.  It  perhaps  exists  as  sodium  soap  in 
the  blood,  transudations,  and  pus. 

Stearin  is  the  hardest  aud  most  insoluble  of  the  three  ordinary  neutral 
fats.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  soluble  with  great  difficulty 
in  cold  ether  (225  parts).  It  separates  from  warm  alcohol  on  cooling  as 
rectangular,  less  frequently  as  rhombical  plates.  The  statements  in  regard 
to  the  melting-point  are  somewhat  varied.  Pure  stearin,  according  to 
IIeintz,*  melts  between  +  55**  and  71.5"^.  The  stearin  from  the  fatty 
tissues  (not  pure)  melts  at  +  ^y  C. 

Stearic  acid  crystallizes  (on  cooling  from  boiling  alcohol)  in  large, 
shining,  long-rhombical  scales  or  plates.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the  other 
fatty  acids  and  melts  at  69.2"^  C.     Its  barium  salt  contains  19.49^  barium. 

Palmitin,  tripalmitin,  C,Hj(C,.H„0,),.  Of  the  two  solid  varieties  of 
fats,  palmitin  is  the  one  which  occurs  in  predominant  quantities  in  human 
fat  (Laxqer).'  Palmitin  is  present  in  all  animal  fats  and  in  several  kinds 
of  vegetable  fats.     A  mixture  of  stearin  and  palmitin  was  formerly  called 

MARGARIN. 

Palmitic  acid,  C,,n„0,.  As  to  occurrence,  about  the  same  remarks 
apply  as  to  stearic  acid.  The  mixture  of  these  two  acids  has  been  called 
margaric  acid,  and  this  mixture  occurs — often  as  very  long,  thin,  crystalline 
plates — in  old  pus,  in  expectorations  from  gangrene  of  the  langs,  etc. 

*  NaturwiaseDsch.  WocbeDschr.,  1890. 

«  Aunal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  92,  8.  800. 

>  Monatshefte  f.  Cbein.,  Bd.  2. 
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Palmitin  crystallizes,  on  cooling  from  a  warm  saturated  solation  in  ether 
or  alcohol,  in  starry  rosettes  of  fine  needles.  The  mixture  of  palmitin  and 
stearin,  called  margarin,  crystallizes,  on  cooling  from  a  solution,  as  balls  or 
round  masses  which  consist  of  short  or  long,  thin  plates  or  needles  which 
often  appear  like  blades  of  grass.  Palmitin,  like  stearin,  has  a  variable 
melting  and  solidifying  point,  depending  upon  the  way  it  has  been  pre- 
vioasly  treated.  The  melting-point  is  often  given  as  -f-  62°.  According 
to  other  statements'  it  melts  at  50.5°  C,  solidifies  on  further  heat  and 
melts  again  at  66°.  50  C. 

Palmitic  acid  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  tufts  of  fine 
needles.  It  melts  at  -\-  62°  C. ;  still  the  admixture  with  stearic  acid,  aa 
Heintz  has  shown,  essentially  changes  the  melting  and  solidifying  pointa 
according  to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  acids.  Palmitic  is  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  than  stearic  acid;  but  they  have  about  the  same 
solubility  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.  Its  barium  salt 
contains  21.17^  barium. 

Olein,  TRIOLEIN,  C,Hj(C„H„0,)„  is  present  in  all  animal  fats  and  in 
greater  quantities  in  plant  fats.  It  is  a  solvent  for  stearin  and  palmitin. 
Oleic  acid,  elaic  acid,  C„H,^0„  occurs  probably  as  soaps  in  the  intestinal 
canal  during  digestion  and  in  the  chyle. 

Olein  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  nearly  colorless  oil  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.914,  without  odor  or  marked  taste.  It  solidifies  in  crystalline 
needles  at  —  5°  0.  It  becomes  rancid  quickly  if  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  easily  in  warm  alcohol  or 
in  ether.     It  is  converted  into  its  isomer,  elaidin,  by  nitrous  acid. 

Oleic  acid  forms  on  heating,  besides  volatile  acids,  sebacic  acidy 
C,„H„0^,  crystallizing  in  shining  leaves  and  melting  at  127°  C.  With 
nitrous  acid  oleic  acid  is  transformed  into  the  isomeric,  solid,  elaidic  acidy 
which  melts  at  45°  C.  Oleic  acid  forms  at  ordinary  temperature  a  colorless^ 
tasteless,  and  odorless  oily  liquid  which  solidifies  in  crystals  at  about 
+  4°  C,  which  then  melt  again  at  +  14°  C.  Oleic  acid  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  With  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  some  cane-sugar  it  gives  a  beautiful  red  or  red  dish- violet 
liquid  whose  color  is  similar  to  that  produced  in  Pettenkoffer's  test  for 
bile-acids.  Oleic  acid  is  an  unsaturated  fatty  acid,  which  can  take  up 
halogens.  On  heating  with  hydroiodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  it 
takes  up  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  stearic  acid. 

If  the  watery  solution  of  the  alkali  combinations  of  oleic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated with  lead  acetate,  a  white,  tough,  sticky  mass  of  lead  oleate  is 
obtained  which  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  only  slightly  in  alcohol,  but  ia 
Kolublc  in  ether.  This  is  made  use  of  in  separating  oleic  acid  from  the 
other  two  fatty  acids,  whose  lead  salts  are  not  qaite  insoluble  in  ether. 
^  R.  Benedikt,  Analyse  der  Fette.    8  Auti.,  1897.    S.  44. 
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An  acid  related  to  oleic  acid,  dobglic  acid,  which  is  solid  at  0*  C  ,  liquid  at  -f  IC*, 
and  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  found  iu  the  blubber  of  Ihe  BdUxna  rostrata.  Kurbatoff' 
has  demoustruted  the  presence  of  liuoleic  acid  iu  the  fat  of  the  silurus.  sturgeon,  seal, 
and  certain  other  animals.  Dryine  fats  have  also  been  found  by  Amthok  and  Zink*  in 
hares,  wild  rabbits,  wild  boar,  anamouutain-cock. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  fat  in  an  animal  fiaid  or  tissae  the  fat  mnst 
first  be  extracted  with  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  the 
residue  is  tested  for  fat  and  the  acrolein  test  mnst  not  be  neglected.  If  this 
test  gives  positive  results,  then  neutral  fats  are  present;  if  the  results  are 
negative,  then  only  fatty  acids  are  present.  If  the  above  residue  after 
evaporation  gives  the  acrolein  test,  (hen  a  small  portion  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol-ether  free  from  acid  and  which  has  been  colored  bluish  violet  by 
tincture  of  alkanet.  If  the  color  becomes  red,  a  mixture  of  neutral  fat  and 
fatty  acids  is  present.  In  this  case  the  fat  is  treated  in  the  warmth  with  a 
soda  solution  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  constantly  stirring  until 
all  the  water  is  removed.  The  fatty  acids  hereby  combine  with  the  alkali, 
forming  soaps,  while  the  neutral  fats  are  not  saponified  under  these  condi- 
tions. If  this  mixture  of  soaps  and  neutral  fats  is  treated  with  water  and 
then  shaken  with  pure  ether,  the  neutral  fats  are  dissolved,  while  the  soaps 
remain  in  the  watery  solution.  The  fatty  acids  may  be  separated  from  this 
solution  by  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  which  sets  the  acid  free. 

The  neutral  fats  separated  from  the  soaps  by  means  of  ether  are  often 
contaminated  with  cholesterin,  which  must  be  separated  in  quantitative 
determinations  by  saponification  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  The 
cholesterin  is  not  attacked  by  the  caustic  alkali,  while  the  neutral  fats  are 
saponified.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  shaken  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  cholesterin.  The  fatty 
acids  are  separated  from  the  watery  solution  of  the  soaps  by  the  addition  of 
a  mineral  acid.  If  a  mixture  of  soaps,  neutral  fats,  and  fatty  acids  is 
originally  present,  it  is  treated  first  with  water,  then  agitated  with  ether 
free  from  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fat  and  fatty  acids,  while  the  soaps 
remain  in  the  solution,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  amount  which  is 
dissolved  by  the  ether. 

To  detect  and  to  separate  the  different  varieties  of  neutral  fats  from 
each  other  it  is  best  first  to  saponify  them  with  alcoholic  potash,  or  still 
better  with  sodium  alcoholate,  according  to  Kossel,  Obermuller,  and 
Kruger.*  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  they  are  dissolved  in  water 
and  precipitated  with  sugar  of  lead.  The  lead  oleate  is  then  separated  from 
the  other  two  lead-salts  by  repeated  extraction  with  ether,  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  lead-salts  of  the  other  fatty  acids  are  not  quite  insoluble 
in  ether.  The  residue  insoluble  in  ether  is  decomposed  on  the  water-bath 
with  an  excess  of  soda  solution,  evaporated  to  dryness,  finely  pulverized, 
and  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  frac- 
tionally precipitated  by  barium  acetate  or  barium  chloride.  In  one  fraction 
the  amount  of  barium  is  determined,  and  in  the  other  the  melting-point  of 
the  fatty  acid  set  free  by  a  mineral  acid.  The  fatty  acids  occurring 
originally  in  the  animal  tissues  or  fiuids  as  free  acids  or  as  soaps  are  con- 
verted into  barium  salts  and  investigated  as  above. 

>  Maly's  Jnliresber.,  Bd.  22. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chera.,  Bd.  86. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  Bdd.  U,  15,  and  16. 
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Besides  the  methods  already  suggested  there  are  other  chemical  methods 
nrhich  are  important  in  investigating  fats.  Besides  determining  the  melt* 
ing  and  solidification  point  we  also  determine  the  following:  1.  Th^  add 
equivalenty  which  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  fatty  acids  in  a  fat  and  ia 

determined  by  titrating  the  fat  dissolved  in  alcohol-ether  with  —  alcoholic 

cans  tic  potash,  using  phenolphtalein  as  indicator.  2.  The  saponificaiion 
equivalents  which  gives  the  milligrams  of  caustic  potash  united  with  the 

fatty  acids  in  the  saponification  of   1  gm.  fat  with  (- j  alcoholic  caustic 

potash.  3.  Rbicheet-Meissl's  equivalent^  which  gives  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  contained  in  a  given  amount  of  neutral  fat  (5  gms.). 
The  fat  is  saponified,  then  acidified  with  mineral  acid  and  distilled,  whereby 
the  volatile  fatty  acids  pass  over  and  the  distillate  is  titrated  with  alkali. 
4.  Iodine  equivalent  is  the  quantity  of  iodine  absorbed  by  a  certain  amount 
of  the  fat  by  addition.  It  is  chiefly  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  unsatu- 
rated fatty  acids,  in  the  first  place  oleic  acid  or  olein  in  the  fat.  Other 
bodies  such  as  cholesterin  may  also  absorb  iodine  or  halogens.  The  iodine 
equivalent  is  generally  determined  according  to  the  method  suggested  by 
T.  HCbl.  5.  The  acetyl  equivalent.  Oxyacids,  alcohols  such  as  cetyl 
alcohol  or  cholesterin  and  such  constituents  of  fats  containing  the  OH 
group,  are  transformed  into  the  corresponding  acetyl  ester  on  boiling  with 
acetic  acid  anhydride  while  the  fatty  acids  remain  unchanged,  and  in  this 
way  the  estimation  of  these  bodies  is  possible.  The  fat  is  saponified,  the 
soaps  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  acid  and  the  mixture  of  fatty  acids, 
oxyfatty  acids,  cholesterin,  etc.,  boiled  with  acetic  acid  anhydride.  The 
acid  equivalent  is  determined  in  a  weighed  part  of  the  carefully  washed 
acetic  acid  free  mixture  by  titration  with  an  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  This 
acid  equivalent  represents  all  the  acids  (fatty  acids  as  well  as  the  acetylated 
oxyacids)  and  it  is  designated  the  acetyl  acid  equivalent.  The  neutral  fluid 
is  now  titrated  with  an  exactly  measured,  sufficient,  quantity  of  the  same 
alkali  and  the  acetyl  compounds  saponified  by  boiling.  On  retitrating  we 
find  the  quantity  of  alkali  used  in  saponification  and  this  number,  calculated 
to  100  parts  of  the  fat  represents  the  acetyl  equivalent.  In  regard  to  the 
performance  of  the  above-mentioned  different  estimations  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  more  complete  works  such  as  ^^  Analysis  of  Fats  and  Waxes," 
B.  Benedikt. 

In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fats  the  finely  divided  dried  tissues  or 
the  finely  divided  residue  from  an  evaporated  fluid  is  extracted  with  ether, 
alcohol-ether,  benzol,  or  any  other  proper  extraction  medium.  The  investi- 
gations of  DoRMEYEB*  and  others,  carried  on  in  Pfluger's  laboratory,  have 
shown  that  even  with  very  prolonged  extraction  with  ether  all  the  fat  is  not 
extracted.  First  extract  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  by  ether.  Then  digest 
with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  collect  the  insoluble  residue  on  a  filter,  dry 
and  extract  with  ether.  The  fat  is  extracted  from  the  filtrate  by  shaking 
with  ether,  evaporating  the  extract  and  the  fat  separated  from  other  bodies 

*  On  fat  extraction  for  quantitative  estimation  see :  Dormeyer,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd. 
W  and  65 ;  Bogdanow,  ibid,,  Bdd.  65,  68,  and  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1897,  S.  149 ; 
N.  Schulz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  66;  Voit  and  Krummacher,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  85; 
O.  Frank,  ibid,,  Bd.  85 ;  Polimanti,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  70 ;  J,  Nerking,  ibid.,  Bd.  71. 
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by  extracting  the  residue  with  petroleum  ether.  J.  Nerking*  has  simpli- 
fied the  fat  estimation  by  the  digestion  method  by  constructing  a  special 
apparatus.  L.  Liebermann  and  Szekely  *  have  suggested  a  new  method 
of  fat  estimation,  which  according  to  Takgl  and  Weiser*  is  as  good  as 
Dormsyer's  method  and  can  be  performed  much  quicker. 

The  fats  are  poor  in  oxygen  but  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen.  They 
therefore  represent  a  large  amount  of  chemical  potential  energy,  and  yield 
correspondingly  large  quantities  of  heat  on  combustion.  They  take  first 
rank  amongst  the  foods  in  this  regard,  and  are  therefore  of  very  great 
importance  in  animal  life.  We  will  speak  more  in  detail  of  this  signifi- 
cance, also  of  fat  formation  and  the  behavior  of  the  fats  in  the  body,  in  the 
following  chapters. 

The  LECITHINS,  which  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  fats,  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  following  bodies  append  them- 
selves to  the  ordinary  animal  fats. 

Spermaoeti.  In  the  living  spermaceti  or  white  whale  there  is  found  in  a  large  cavity 
Id  the  skull  an  oily  liquid  called  spermaceti,  which  on  cooling  after  death  separates  into 
u  solid  crystalline  part,  ordinarily  called  spermackti,  and  into  a  liquid,  spkrmaceti-oil. 
This  last  is  separated  by  pressure.  Spermaceti  is  also  found  in  other  whales  and  in  cer- 
tail  species  of  dolphin. 

Tlie  purified,  solid  spermaceti,  which  is  called  cettn,  is  a  mixture  of  esters  of  fatty 
acids.  The  chief  constituent  is  the  cetyl-palmitic  ester  mixed  with  small  quantities  of 
compound  ethers  of  Inuric.  myrisitic,  and  stearic  acids  with  radicals  of  the  alcohols, 

LETHAL,  CuHatOH,  MBTHAL,  CmH,.  OH,  and  8TETHAL,  CibHstOH. 

Cetin  is  a  snow-white  mass  shining  like  mother-of-pearl,  crystallizing  in  plates,  brittle, 
fatty  lo  the  touch,  and  which  has  a  varying  melting-point  of  -f  80"  to  50*  C.,  depeuding 
upon  its  purity.  Cetin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  cold  ether  or  volatile 
and  fatty  oils.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  is  saponi- 
fied with  difficulty  by  a  s  >lution  of  caustic  potash  in  water,  but  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion it  saponifies  readily  and  the  above-mentioned  alcoliols  are  set  free. 

Xthal,  or  cetyl  alcohol,  CieHss.OH,  which  also  occurs  in  the  coccygeal  gland  of 
ducks  and  geese  (De  Jonge  *)  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  beeswax,  and  found  by  Lttd- 
wiG  and  V.  Zbynbk*  in  the  fat  from  dermoid  cysts,  forms  white,  transparent,  odorless, 
and  tasteless  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     Ethal  melts  at  49.5'*  C. 

Spermaceti-oil  yields  on  saponification  valerianic  acid,  small  amounts  of  solid  fatty 
acids,  and  physetoleic  acid.  This  acid,  which  has,  like  hjrpogaeic  acid,  the  composi- 
tion CisHsoOs,  occurs  also,  as  found  by  Ljubarsky,*  in  considerable  amounts  in  the  fat 
of  the  seal.  It  forms  colorless  and  odorless,  needle-shaped  crystals  which  easily  dissolve 
in  alcohol  and  ether  and  melt  at  -j-  34"  C. 

Beeswax  may  be  treated  here  as  concluding  the  subject  of  fata.  It  contains  thi-ee 
chief  constituents  :  1  Cerotic  acid.  C,7H»40a ,'  which  occurs  as  cetyl  ether  in  Chinese 
wax  and  as  free  acid  in  ordinary  wax.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  separates  as 
crystals  on  cooling.  The  cooled  alcoholic  extract  of  wax  contains  (2)  cerolein.  which 
is  probablv  a  mixture  of  several  bodies,  and  (3)  mtrisin,  which  forms  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  that  part  of  wax  which  is  insoluble  in  warm  or  cold  alcohol.  Myrisin  consists 
chiefly  of  palmitic-acid  ether  of  meliesyl  (myricylj  alcohol,  CaoHci  .OH.  This  alcohol  is 
a  silky,  shining,  crystalline  body  melting  at  -j-  85   C. 

»  Pitlger's  Arch.,  Bd.  78. 

»/Jtd.,Bd.  72.  -  •         .         - 

»i6ta..Bd.  72,  S.  867. 

*  Zeiischr.  f.  physiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  8. 
-     »  iWtf.,  Bd.  23. 

•  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  67. 

">  See  Heuriques,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  80,  S.  1415. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 
THE  ANIMAL  CELL. 

The  cell  is  the  unit  of  the  manifold,  variable  forms  of  the  organism;  it 
forms  the  simplest  physiological  apparatus,  and  as  such  is  the  seat  of  chem- 
ical processes.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  chemical  processes  of 
importance  do  not  take  place  in  the  animal  fluids,  bat  transpire  in  the 
cells,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  organism. 
It  is  also  principally  the  cells  which,  through  their  greater  or  less  activity, 
regulate  or  govern  the  range  of  the  chemical  processes  and  also  the  intensity 
of  the  total  exchange  of  material. 

It  is  natural  that  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  animal  cell  should  in 
most  cases  coincide  with  the  study  of  those  tissues  of  which  it  forms  the 
chief  constituent.  Only  in  a  few  cases  can  the  cells  be  directly,  by  rela- 
tively simple  manipulations,  isolated  in  a  rather  pure  state  from  the  tissues, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  investigation  of  pus  or  of  tissue  very  rich  in  cells. 
But  even  in  these  cases  the  chemical  investigation  may  not  lead  to  any  posi- 
tive results  in  regard  to  the  constituents  of  the  uninjured  living  cells.  By 
the  process  of  chemical  transformation  new  substances  may  be  formed  on 
the  death  of  the  cell,  and  at  the  same  time  physiological  constituents  of  the 
cell  may  be  destroyed  or  transported  into  the  surrounding  medium  and 
therefore  escape  investigation.  For  this  and  other  reasons  we  possess  only 
a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  constituents  and  the  composition  of  the 
cell,  especially  of  the  living  one. 

While  young  cells  of  different  origin  in  the  early  period  of  their  exist- 
ence may  show  a  certain  similarity  in  regard  to  form  and  chemical  composi- 
tion, they  may,  on  further  development,  not  only  take  the  most  varied 
forms,  but  may  also  offer  from  a  chemical  standpoint  the  greatest  diversity. 
As  a  description  of  the  constituents  and  composition  of  the  different  cells 
occurring  in  the  animal  organism  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  demonstration  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  most  animal  tissues,  and  as  this  exposition  will  be 
found  in  their  respective  chapters,  we  will  here  only  discuss  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  young  cells  or  the  cells  in  general. 

In  the  study  of  these  constituents  we  are  confronted  with  another 
difficulty,  namely,  we  must  differentiate  by  chemical  research  between  those 
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constitnents  which  are  essentially  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  cells  and 
those  which  are  casual,  i.e.,  stored  up  as  reserve  material  or  as  metabolic 
products.  In  this  cbnnection  we  have  only  been  able,  thus  far,  to  learn  of 
certain  substances  which  seem  to  occur  in  every  developing  cell.  Such 
bodies,  called  primary  by  Kossel,'  are,  besides  water  and  certain  mineral 
constitnents,  proteids,  nucleoproteids  or  necleifis,  lecithins,  glycogen  (?), 
and  cholesterin.  Those  bodies  which  do  not  occur  in  every  developing  cell 
are  called  secondary.  Amongst  these  we  have  fat,  glycogen  (?),  pigments, 
etc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  still  possible  that  other  primary 
cell  constituents  may  exist,  but  unknown  to  us,  and  we  also  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  primary  constituents  of  the  cell  are  necessary  or  essential 
for  the  life  and  functions  of  the  same.  We  do  not  know,  for  example, 
whether  the  ever-present  cholesterin  is  an  excretory  product  of  the  meta- 
bolism within  the  cell  or  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  life  and  development 
of  the  same. 

Another  important  qaestion  is  the  division  of  the  various  cell  constit- 
uents between  the  two  morphological  components  of  the  cell,  namely,  the 
protoplasm  and  the  nucleus.  This  is  very  difficult  to  decide  for  many  of 
the  constituents,  nevertheless  it  is  appropriate  to  differentiate  between  the 
protoplasm  and  the  nucleus. 

The  Protoplasm  of  the  developing  cell  consists  during  life  of  a  semi-solid 
mass,  contractile  under  certain  conditions  and  readily  changeable,  which  is 
rich  in  water  and  whose  chief  portion  consists  of  protein  substances.  If 
the  cell  be  deprived  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  life,  or  if  exposed  to 
destructive  exterior  influences,  such  as  the  action  of  high  temperatures,  of 
chemical  agents,  or  indeed  of  distilled  water,  the  protoplasm  dies.  The 
albuminous  bodies  which  it  contains  coagulate  at  least  partially,  and  other 
chemical  changes  are  found  to  take  place.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
living  cell  may  be  converted  into  an  acid  by  the  appearance  of  paralactic 
acid,  and  the  carbohydrate,  glycogen,  which  habitually  occurs  in  the  young 
generative  cell  may  after  its  death  be  quickly  changed  and  consumed. 

The  question  as  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  protoplasm  is  still  in 
controversy.  It  is  of  little  importance  in  the  study  6t  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  cells,  as  it  is  impossible  to  chemically  study  the  morphologically 
different  constituents  of  the  protoplasm.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
micro-chemical  reactions  the  chemical  analysis  has  been  restricted  to  the 
protoplasm  as  such,  and  the  investigations  have  been  directed  in  the  first 
place  to  the  protein  substances  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  protoplasm. 

TJie  proteids  of  the  protoplasm  consist,  according  to  the  general  view, 
chiefly  of  globulins.  Albumins  have  also  been  found  besides  the  globulins. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  present  that  the  albumins  occur  in  the  cells  only  as 

>  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  zu  Berlin,  1890-91,  Nos.  5  and  6. 
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traces,  or  at  least  only  in  trifling  quantities.  The  presence  of  globnlins  can 
hardly  be  dispated,  although  certain  cell  constituents  described  as  globnlins 
have  been  shown  on  closer  investigation  to  be  nacleoalbnmins  or  nucleo- 
proteids.  According  to  Halliburtok  *  the  proteid  occurring  in  all  cells 
and  coagulating  at  47°-60®  C.  is  a  true  globulin. 

In  opposition  to  the  yiew  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  cell  consists 
of  true  proteids,  the  author  •  expressed  the  opinion  several  years  ago  that 
the  chief  mass  of  the  protein  substances  of  the  cells  does  not  consist  of 
proteids  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  consists  of  more  complex  phosphorized 
bodies,  and  that  the  globulins  and  albumins  are  to  be  considered  as  nutritive 
material  for  the  cells  or  as  destructive  products  in  the  chemical  transforma- 
tion of  the  protoplasm.  This  view  has  received  substantial  support  by 
investigations  within  the  last  few  years.  Alex.  Schmidt  '  has  come  to  the 
view,  6y  investigations  on  various  kinds  of  cells,  that  they  contain  only  very 
little  proteid,  and  that  the  chief  mass  consists  of  very  complex  protein 
substances.  Liliekfeld*  has  also  found  on  a  quantitative  analysis  of 
leucocytes  from  the  thymus  gland  only  1.76^  proteid  (in  the  dried  sub- 
stance), in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  protein  substances  of  the  cells  consist  chiefly  of  compound  proteids^ 
and  these  are  divided  between  the  glycoproteid  and  the  nucleoproteid 
groups.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  state  the  extent  of  nucleoalbumins  in 
the  cells  because  thus  far  in  most  cases  no  exact  difference  has  been  made 
between  them  and  the  nucleoproteids.  Hoppe-Sbyler  '  calls  vitellin  a 
regular  constituent  of  all  protoplasm.  This  body  used  to  be  considered  as 
a  globulin,  but  later  researches  have  shown  that  the  so-called  vitelline  bodies 
may  be  of  various  kinds.  Certain  vitellins  seem  to  be  nucleoalbumins,  and 
it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  cells  habitually  contain  nucleoalhumins. 

The  nucleoproteids  take  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  compound 
proteids  of  the  cell.  The  various  substances  isolated  by  different  investiga- 
tors from  animid  cells,  such  as  tissue-fibrinogen  (Wooldridge),  cytoglohin 
and  preglohuKn  (Alex.  Schmidt),  or  nucleohiston  (Kossel  and  Lilien- 
FELD*),  belong  to  this  group.  The  cell  constituent  which  swells  up  to  a 
sticky  mass  with  common  salt  solution  and  is  called  Rovida's  hyaline  sub' 
stance  also  belongs  to  this  group. 

The  above-mentioned  different  protein  substances  have  only  been  simply 

»  See  Halliburton,  On  the  Chemical  Physiology  of  the  Animal  Cell,  1898,  No.  1, 
King's  College  Physiol.  Laboratory. 
»  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  86,  8.  449. 

*  Alez.  Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlehre.    Leipzig,  1892. 

*  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18,  S.  486. 
»  Physiol.  Chem.,  1877-1881,  S.  76. 

*  See  L.  C.  Wooldridge,  Die  Gerinnung  des  Blutes.  Leipaig,  1891 ;— A.  Schmidt, 
Zur  T'lntlehre ;  Lllienfeld,  1.  c. 
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designated  as  constitnents  of  the  cells.  The  next  question  is  which  of  these 
belong  to  the  protoplasm  and  which  to  the  nucleus.  At  present  we  can 
give  no  positive  answer  to  this  question.  According  to  Kossel  and  Lilien- 
FELD,*  the  cell-nucleus  of  the  leucocytes  contains  a  nucleoproteid,  besides 
nucleins,  as  chief  constituent,  and  sometimes  perhaps  also  nucleic  acid^  (see 
below),  while  the  body  of  the  cells  contains  chiefly  pure  proteins  besides 
other  substances,  and  only  a  little  nucleoalbumin,  containing  a  very  small 
quantity  of  phosphorus.  This  view  coincides  well  with  the  observations  6f 
LiLiENFELD  ou  the  bchavior  of  the  protoplasm  and  cell-nucleus  on  one  side, 
as  compared  with  the  proteids  and  nuclein  substances  with  certain  coloring 
matters;  but  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  quantitative  composition 
of  the  leucocytes  as  found  by  Lilienfeld.  If  we  admit,  according  to 
KossEL  and  Lilienfeld,  that  the  nucleoproteid,  called  by  them  nucleo- 
kiston^  belongs  only  to  the  nucleus  of  the  leucocytes  of  the  thymus  gland, 
then  77.45  parts  of  the. 79.21  parts  of  proteins  in  100  parts  of  the  dried 
substance  belongs'  to  the  nucleus  and  only  1.76  ports  to  the  protoplasm. 
As  the  lymphocytes  of  the  thymus  gland  of  the  calf  contain  only  one 
nucleus,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  nucleus  surpasses  that  of  the  cytoplasm, 
it  is  natural  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  protein  substances  in 
these  cells  cannot  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  the  composition  of  other  cells 
richer  in  cytoplasm. 

Complete  investigations  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  protein  sub- 
stances in  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  of  other  cells  have  not  been  made. 
If  we  consider  for  the  present  that  the  cells  rich  in  protoplasm  contain,  as 
a  rule,  only  very  little  true  proteid,  we  are  hardly  wrong- in  considering  it 
probable  that  the  protoplasm  contains  chiefly  nacleoalbumins  and  compound 
proteids  besides  traces  of  albumin  and  a  little  globulin.  These  compound 
proteids  are  in  certain  cases  glycoproteids,  but  otherwise  nucleoproteid s, 
which  differ  from  the  nucleoproteid s  of  the  nucleus  in  being  poorer  in 
phosphorus,  besides  containing  a  greaLdeal  of  proteid  and  only  less  of  the 
prostetic  group,  and  hence  have  no  specially  pronounced  acid  character. 

The  nucleoproteids  of  the  nucleus  are  on  the  contrary,  as  shown  by 
Lilienfeld  and  Kossel,  rich  in  phosphorus  and  of  a  strongly  acid  charac- 
ter. These  nucleoproteids  will  be  treated  of  in  speaking  of  the  nucleins  of 
the  nucleus. 

In  cases  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  surrounded  by  an  outer,  condensed 
layer  or  a  cell  membrane,  this  envelope  seems  to  consist  of  albumoid  sub- 
stances. In  a  few  cases  these  substances  seem  to  be  closely  related  to 
elastin ;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the 
keratin  group.     The  chemical  processes  by  which  these  albumoid  substances 


>  Ueber  die  Wablverwnndtschaft  der  ZellelemeDte  zu  gewlssen  Farbstoffco.    Ver* 
haDdl.  d.  pbjsiol.  Gesellsch.  zu  Berlin,  No.  11,  1898. 
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are  formed  from  the  albaminons  bodies  or  compound  proteids  of  the  proto- 
plasm are  unknown. 

Among  the  non-proteid  substances  of  the  cell  we  must  first  mention 
lecithin,  which  exists  as  a  positive  constituent  of  the  protoplasm.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  also  exists  in  the  nucleus. 

Lecithin.  This  body  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Streokeb, 
HuNDESHAGEN,  and  GiLSOK,*  an  ether-like  combination  of  glycerophos- 
phoric  acid  substituted  by  two  fatty  acid  radicals,  with  a  base,  cholin. 
Therefore  there  may  be  different  lecithins  according  to  the  fatty  acid  con- 
tained in  the  lecithin  molecule.  One  of  these — distearylUdthin — has  been 
closely  studied  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Diaconow:  ' 

^,,n„NPO.  =  HO.(CH.).N.C.H,.0(OH)PO.O.C.H,  :  (C,.H„0.),. 

In  agreement  with  iihis,  if  lecithin  be  boiled  with  baryta- water  it  yields 
fatty  acids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  cholin.  It  is  only  slowly  decom- 
posed by  dilate  acids.  Besides  small  quantities  of  glycerophosphoric  acid 
(perhaps  also  distearylglycerophosphoric  acid)  we  have  large  quantities  of 
'  free  phosphoric  acid  split  off. 

Glycerophosphoric  acid  (HO),PO.O.O,H^(On),  is  a  bibasic  acid, 
which  probably  only  occurs  in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  as  cleavage 
product  of  lecthins.  The  cholin,  which  occurs  extensively  in  the  plant 
kingdom,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  bases  sincalik  (in  mustard-seed) 
and  AMANiTiN  (in  agaricns  mnscarius),  has  the  formula  HO.N"(CH,),. 
C,H^.OH,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  trimethylethoxylium  hydrate. 
Cholin,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  identical  with  the  base,  neurit,  prepared 
by  LiEBREiCH  as  a  decomposition  product  from  the  brain,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  trimethylvinylium  hydrate,  HO.N(CH,),.C,H,.  Cholin  is  a  sirupy 
fluid  readily  miscible  with  absolute  alcohol.  Hydrochloric  acid  gives  a 
combination  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.  This  compound  forms  a  double  combination 
with  platinum  chloride  which  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether,  crystallizing  ordinarily  in  six-sided  orange-colored  plates. 
This  combination  is  used  in  the  detection  and  identification  of  this  base. 
Cholin  also  forms  a  crystalline  double  combination  with  mercuric  chloride 
and  gold  chloride.  In  watery  solution,  cholin,  on  prolonged  standing,  is 
converted  into  neurin,  which  process  may  be  hastened  by  micro-organisms. ' 

Lecithin  occurs,  as  Hoppe-Seyler  *  has  especially  shown,  widely  diffused 

*  Strecker,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  148;  Hundeshagen,  Journ.  f.  prakt. 
Chetn.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  28 ;  Gilson,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  12. 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-chem.  Untersucli.,  B.  221  and  405. 

^  Ueber  das  Cholin  und  seine  Yerbindungen,  see  Gulewitsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bdd.  24  and  26. 

^  Physiol.  Chem.    Berh'n,  1877-81.    S.  67. 
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in  tbe  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  According  to  this  investigator,  it 
occurs  also  in  many  cases  in  loose  combination  with  other  bodies,  snch  as 
albaminoQS  bodies,  haemoglobin,  and  others.  Lecithin,  according  to 
Hoppe-Seyler,  is  found  in  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  cells  thus  far 
studied,  and  also  in  nearly  all  animal  fluids.  It  is  specially  abundant  in 
the  brain,  nerves,  fish-eggs,  yolk  of  the  egg,  electrical  organs  of  the  Torpedo 
eleciricus,  semen  and  pus,  and  also  in  the  muscles  and  blood-corpuscles^ 
blood-plasma,  lymph,  milk,  especially  woman's  milk,  and  bile,  as  well  as  in 
other  animal  juices  and  liquids.  Lecithin  is  also  found  in  pathological 
tissues  or  liquids. 

This  wide  distribution  of  the  lecithins,  as  also  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
primary  constituent,  gives  great  physiological  importance  to  the  lecithins. 
Wo  have  in  lecithin,  no  doubt,  a  very  important  material  for  the  building 
up  of  the  complicated  phosphorized  nuclein  substances  of  the  cell  and  cell 
nucleus.  That  the  lecithins  are  of  great  importance  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  living  organisms,  in  fact  for  the  bioplastic  processes  in 
general,  follows  also  from  several  investigations.* 

Lecithin  may  be  obtained  in  grains  or  warty  masses  composed  of  small 
crystalline  plates  by  strongly  cooling  its  solution  in  strong  alcohol.  In  the 
dry  state  it  has  a  waxy  appearance,  is  plastic  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  espe- 
cially on  heating  (to  40-50'"  C);  it  is  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  dissolved 
also  by  chloroform,  carbon  disalphide,  benzol,  and  fatty  oils.  It  swells  in 
water  to  a  pasty  mass  which  shows  under  the  microscope  slimy,  oily  drops 
aad  threads,  so-called  myelin  forms  (see  Chapter  XII).  On  wanning  this 
swollen  mass  or  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  decomposition  takes 
place  with  the  production  of  a  brown  color.  On  allowing  the  solution  or 
the  swollen  mass  to  stand,  decomposition  takes  place  and  the  reaction 
becomes  acid.  In  putrefaction  lecithin  yields  glycerophosphoric  acid  and 
cholin ;  the  latter  farther  decomposes  with  the  formation  of  methylamin^ 
ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  marsh-gas  (Hasebroek  *).  If  dry  lecithin 
be  heated  it  decomposes,  takes  fire  and  burns,  leaving  a  phosphorized  coke. 
On  fusing  with  caustic  alkali  and  saltpetre  it  yields  alkali  phosphates. 
Lecithin  is  easily  carried  down  during  the  precipitation  of  other  compounds 
such  as  the  proteid  bodies,  and  may  therefore  very  greatly  change  the  solu- 
bilities of  the  latter. 

Lecithin  combines  with  acids  and  bases.  The  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  with  platinum  chloride  a  double  salt  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  and  which  contains  10.2^  platinum. 

'  Sec  Stoklasa,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbcm.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29 ;  Wiener  Sitzungsl>er.,  Bd. 
104;  Zcltscbr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  25;  and  W.  Danielewsky,  Comp.  reod.,  Tome  121 
and  128. 

'  Zeltschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12. 
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It  may  be  prepared  tolerably  pore  from  the  yolk  of  the  hen's  egg  by  the 
following  methods,  as  suggested  by  Hoppb-Seyleb  and  Diaconow.  The 
yolk,  deprived  of  proteid,  is  extracted  with  cold  ether  nntil  al!  the  yellow 
color  is  remoyed.  Then  the  residue  is  extracted  with  alcohol  at  50-60''  G. 
After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  extract  at  50-60"^  C,  the  sirupy 
matter  is  treated  with  ether  and  the  insoluble  residue  dissolved  in  as  little 
alcohol  as  possible.  On  cooling  this  filtered  alcoholic  solution  to  —  5''  to 
—  lO''  G.  the  lecithin  gradually  separates  in  small  granules.  The  ether, 
however,  contains  considerable  of  the  lecithin.  The  ether  is  distilled  off 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  the  lecithin  precipitated  from 
this  solution  by  means  of  aceton  (Altmakk  *). 

According  to  Gilsok,  a  new  portion  of  lecithin  may  be  obtained  from 
the  ether  used  in  extracting  the  yolk  by  dissolving  the  residue  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  in  petroleum  ether  and  then  shaking  this  solution 
with  alcohol.  The  petroleum  ether  takes  the  fat,  while  the  lecithin  remains 
dissolved  in  the  alcohol  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  rather  easily  by 
using  the  proper  precautions. 

The  detection  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of  lecithin  in  animal 
fluids  or  tissues  is  based  on  the  solubility  of  the  lecithin  (at  50-60^  G.)  in 
alcohol-ether,  by  which  the  phosphoric  acid  or  glycerophosphoric  acid  salta 
which  may  be  present  at  the  same  time  are  not  dissolved.  The  alcohol- 
etber  extract  is  evaporated,  the  residue  dried  and  fused  with  soda  and  salt* 
petre.  Phosphoric  acid  is  formed  from  the  lecithin,  and  it  can  be  used  in 
the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation.  The  distearyllecithin  yields 
8.798j^  P«0^.  This  method  is,  however,  not  exactly  correct,  for  it  is 
possible  that  other  phosphorized  organic  combinations,  such  as  jecorin  (see 
Ghapter  VIII)  and  protagon  (Ghapter  XII)  may  have  passed  into  the 
alcohol-ether  extract.  In  detecting  lecithin  the  double  combination  of 
cholin  and  platinum  must  also  be  prepared.  The  residue  of  the  evaporated 
alcohol-ether  extract  may  be  boiled  for  an  hour  with  baryta-water,  filtered, 
the  excess  of  barium  precipitated  with  GO,,  and  filtered  while  hot.  The 
filtrate  is  concentrated  to  a  sirupy  consistency,  extracted  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinum 
chloride.  The  precipitate  after  filtration  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and 
allowed  to  crystallize  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Protago7i8j  which  are  found  in  the  leucocytes  and  pus-cells,  are  also  to 
be  considered  as  a  constituent  of  protoplasm.  These  phosphorized  bodies 
occur  principally  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  hence  will  be  described  in  a 
following  chapter. 

Glycogen^  discovered  by  Gl.  Bernard  and  Hensek,  is  found  in  devel- 
oping animal  cells  and  especially  in  developed  embryonic  tissues.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoppe-Seyler  it  seems  to  be  a  never-failing  constituent  of  the  cells, 
which  show  amoeboidal  movement,  and  he  found  this  carbohydrate  in  the 
leucocytes,  but  not  in  the  developed  motionless  pus-corpuscles.  SALOMOiir 
apd  afterwards  others  have,  however,  found  glycogen  in  pus.*     From  the 

'  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Handbuch,  etc.,  6.  Aufl.,  S.  84. 
•  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  glycogen  see  Cbap.  VIII. 
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relationship  which  Beems  to  exist  between  glycogen  and  mnscnlar  work  (see 
Chapter  XI),  it  is  presamable  that  a  consumption  of  glycogen  takes  place 
in  the  movement  of  animal  protoplasm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive 
occurrence  of  glycogen  in  embryonic  tissues,  as  also  its  occurrence  in  patho- 
logical tumors  and  in  abundant  cell-formation,  speaks  for  the  importance  of 
this  body  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the  cell. 

In  adult  animals  glycogen  occurs  in  the  muscles  and  certain  other 
organs,  but  principally  in  the  liver;  therefore  it  will  be  completely  described 
in  connection  with  this  organ  (Chapter  VIII).  Glycogen  has  been  directly 
detected  as  a  constituent  of  the  protoplasm  of  various  cells. 

Another  body,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  a  group  of  bodies  which  occur 
widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  which  occur 
regularly  in  the  cells,  are  the  cholesterins.  The  best-known  representative 
of  this  group  is  ordinary  cholesterin  (see  Chapter  VIII),  which  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  certain  biliary  calculi  and  exists  in  abundant  quantities  in  the 
brain  and  nerves.  It  is  hardly  admissible  that  this  body  is  of  direct 
importance  for  the  life  and  development  of  the  cell.  It  must  be  considered 
that  the  cholesterin,  as  accepted  by  Hoppe-Seyler,*  is  a  cleavage  product 
appearing  in  the  o^ll  during  the  processes  of  life.  According  to  Hoppe- 
Seyler  the  same  is  true  for  the  fats,  which  do  not  occur  constantly  in  the 
cells  and  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  cholesterin  exists  as  a  constituent  of  the  protoplasm,  but  its 
existence  in  the  nucleus  is  questionable. 

The  cell  nucleus  has  a  rather  complex  structure.  It  consists  in  part  of 
a  mitoplasmy  which  consists  of  fibriles  which  form  a  network,  and  another 
part,  which  is  less  solid  and  homogeneous,  called  the  hyaloplasm.  The 
mitoplasm  differs  from  the  hyaloplasm  in  a  stronger  affinity  for  many  dyes. 
On  account  of  this  behavior  the  first  is  called  the  chromatic  substance  or 
chromatiriy  and  the  other  the  achromatic  substance  or  achromatin. 

The  hyaloplasm  of  the  nucleus  is  considered  as  a  mixture  of  proteid. 
The  mitoplasm  seems  to  contain  the  more  specific  constituent  of  the  nucleus, 
namely,  the  nuclein  substances.  Besides  this  it  is  alleged  to  also  contain 
another  substance,  plasim.  This  last  is  less  soluble  than  the  nuclein  sub- 
etances  and  does  not  have  the  pro|)erty,  like  them,  of  fixing  dyes. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  cell  nucleus  are  the  nucleoproteids 
{nuclein8)y  and  in  a  few  cases  nucleic  acids. 
r"'^'*  Nucleins.  By  the  name  nuclein  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Miescher*  desig- 
nated the  chief  constituent  of  the  nucleus  of  the  pus-cell  first  isolated  by 
Miescher.  Since  it  has  been  shown  by  repeated  research  that  similar 
bodies  occur  extensively  in  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms,  especially  in 

»  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  81. 

•  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med. -chem.  Untersuch.,  8.  462. 
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organs  rich  in  cells,  we  have  for  some  time  designated  as  nncleins  a  number 
of  phosphorized  bodies  which  are  in  part  derived  as  cleavage  products  from 
the  nncleoalbumins  and  in  parfc  form  the  chief  constitnent  of  the  cell 
nuclens. 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyleb,  these  bodies  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  first,  to  which  belongs  the  nuclein  of  yeast,  pus,  nucleated 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  probably  of  the  cell  nucleus  in  general,  yield 
proteid  bodies,  xanthin  bodies,  and  phosphoric  acid  as  cleavage  products  on 
boiling  with  acids.  To  the  second  group,  which  yield  as  splitting  products 
proteid  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  xanthin  bodies,  belongs  the  nuclein  of 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  casein — in  other  words,  the  nucleo-albumins  in 
general;  and  to  the  third  group,  which  gives  as  splitting  products  only 
phosphoric  acid  and  xanthin  bodies,  but  no  proteid,  belongs  only  the  nuclein 
of  spermatozoa. 

Those  nuclein  substances  which  do  not  yield  nuclein  bases  on  splitting 
— such,  for  instance,  as  nuclein  from  casein  and  vitellin — are  to  be  separated 
from  the  others.  Kossel  has  suggested  the  name  paranuclein  for  these 
nuclein  substances.  As  the  paranuclei  ns  amongst  themselves  are  very 
different  and  have  only  an  apparent  similarity  to  the  true  nucleins,  the 
author  has  proposed  the  n&me pseudonuclei7i8  for  them.*  -i-— - 

The  nuclein  of  spermatozoa,  which  does  not  yield  any  proteid  on 
cleavage,  shows  a  great  similarity  to  the  substance  obtained  by  Altmann 
from  the  nucleins  of  Hoppe-Seyler's  first  group  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 
This  substance  was  called  nucleic  acid  by  Altmann  and  Kossel,'  and 
hence  this  nuclein  will  be  called  nucleic  acid  in  the  future. 

The  nuclein  of  the  first  group  is,  according  to  Kossel,  true  nuclein  or 
simply  nuclein^-  This  nuclein,  which  gives  phosphoric  acid  aia  well  as 
proteid  and  xanthin  bases  on  splitting  with  acids,  is  considered  by  Kossel 
as  a  combination  between  proteid  and  nucleic  acid. 

We  therefore  have  two  chief  groups  of  nucleins:  pseudonucleins  or 
paranucleins,  which  yield  no  nuclein  bases  (xanthin  bodies)  as  cleavage 
products  and  corresponding  thereto,  do  not  contain  any  nucleic  acid,  and 
true  nucleinsj  or  simply  nucleins ^  the  combination  of  proteid  with  nucleic 
acid  which  give  xanthin  bodies  as  cleavage  products. 

Pseudonuoleins  or  Paranucleins.  These  bodies  are  obtained  as  an 
insoluble  residue  on  the  digestion  of  nncleoalbumins  or  phosphoglyco- 
proteids  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  pseudonuclein  may  be  dissolved  by  the  presence  of  too  much  acid  or  by 
a  too  energetic  peptic  digestion.     If  the  relationship  between  the  degree  of 

»  Kossel,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1891 ;  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Ghem., 
Bd.  19. 

'  Altinann,  Du  Bois-Rejmoud's  Arch.,  1889;  Kossel,  ibid.,  1891. 
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acidity  and  the  quantity  of  substance  is  not  properly  selected  the  foimation 
of  pseudonucleins  may  be  entirely  overlooked  in  the  digestion  of  certain 
nucleoalbumins.  Pseudonucleins  contain  phosphorus,  which,  as  shown  by 
LiEBEBMANK,'  is  Split  off  as  mctaphosphoric  acid  by  mineral  acids.  The 
pseudonucleins  are  yery  dissimilar.  One  group  of  these,  whose  most 
important  representative  is  the  long-known  pseudonuclein  from  casein^ 
yields  no  reducing  substance  on  boiling  with  mineral  acids,  while  the  other 
group,  to  which  the  pseudonuclein  from  ichthalin  belongs,  does  yield  sach 
a  substance. 

As  we  consider  the  trae  nucleins  as  a  combination  of  proteid  with 
nucleic  acid  so  the  pseudonucleins  may  be  designated  as  a  combination  of 
proteid  and  a  special  acid  called  pseudo-  or  paranucleic  acid.  Such  an  acid 
of  characteristic  properties  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  been  prepared.* 

The  pseudonucleins  are  amorphous  bodies  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies.  They  are  not  soluble  in 
very  dilute  acids,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  their  solution  in  dilute 
alkalies  by  adding  acid.     They  give  the  proteid  reactions  very  strongly. 

In  preparing  a  pseudonuclein,  dissolve  the  mother-sobstance  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-2  p.  m.,  filter  if  necessary,  and  add  pepsin  solution,  and 
allow  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  about  24  hours.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  water,  and  purified  by  alternately 
dissolving  in  very  faintly  alkaline  water  and  reprecipitating  with  acid. 

The  true  nucleins  first  prepared  by  Miescher  and  Uoppe-Seyler  are 
not  native  constituents  of  the  cell,  but  laboration  products,  which  are 
derived  from  the  native  nucleoproteids  by  the  pepsin  digestion  or  by  not 
too  energetic  action  of  the  acid.  A  part  of  the  proteid  is  hereby  split  off 
from  the  native  nudeoproteid  and  the  insoluble  residue  poor  in  proteid  but 
rich  in  nucleic  acid  forms  the  so-called  nuclein.  If  we  consider,  according 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  as  compound  proteid s  all  substances  which  yield  as 
cleavage  products  proteids  and  another  non-proteid  component,  then  we  must 
also  treat  the  true  nucleins  as  nucleoproteids.  There  are  modified  nucleo- 
proteids which  differ  from  the  native  compound  proteids  in  containing  a 
greater  amount  of  phosphorus,  or  nucleic  acid.  Strictly  speaking,  all  true 
nucleins  are  nucleoproteids,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  best  to  drop  the 
name  nucleins,  which  unfortunately  is  used  in  various  senses,  and  only 
differentiate  between  native  and  modified  nucleoproteids.  As  from  another 
standpoint,  it  is  probably  best  to  wait  until  we  have  further  information  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  nuclein  substances  before  we  undertake  a  change 
in   the  nomenclature,  we  will  here  designate  as  true  nucleins   or  simply 

'  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenscb., 
1889. 

*  See  Milroy,  Zeitecbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  22,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Ediiiburgb, 
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nucIeiDS  thoae  modified  nucleoproteids  iDsolable  in  digestion  hydrochlorio 
acid.  This  will  hardly  lead  to  any  misanderstanding.  According  to  this 
nomenclature  the  native  nacleoproteids  correspond  to  the  nacleoalbumins 
and  the  nucleins  correspond  to  the  psendonacleins,  which  are  modified 
uucleoalbamins  rich  in  phosphoras.  The  properties  of  the  different  nucleo- 
proteids and  nucleins  are  undoubtedly  in  part  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
proteid  component.  To  all  appearances  the  nature  of  the  nucleic  acid 
component  is  of  still  greater  importance  and  for  this  reason  the  nucleic 
acids  will  be  treated  of  first.  The  nucleoproteids  will  then  follow  and 
finally  the  nucleins. 

Nucleic  Acids.  We  differentiate  between  the  various  nucleic  acids  by 
the  decomposition  products  they  yield.  All  are  rich  in  phosphorus  and 
yield  nuclein  bases  (purin  bases  according  to  E.  Fischer)  as  cleayage 
products.  Various  nucleic  acids  act  different  in  this  regard.  The  nucleic 
acid  from  ox-sperm  yields,  according  to  Kossel  almost  entirely  xanthin, 
while  that  from  the  calf  thymus  yields  chiefly  adenin  with  only  a  little 
guanin.  Kossel  used  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  probably  four 
nucleic  acids,  each  containing  only  one  of  the  nuclein  bases,  thus  an 
adenylic,  a  guanylic  acid,  etc.  He  has  now  given  up  this  view  in  so  far 
as  the  nucleic  acid  from  the  thymus,  in  which  he  only  found  adenin, 
contains  some  guanin.  For  this  reason  he  does  not  call  this  acid  adenylic 
acid  but  thymus  nucleic  acid.^  That  wo  have  nucleic  acids  which  only 
contain  one  nuclein  base  follows  from  the  nucleic  acid  isolated  by  Bang' 
f  r»m  the  pancreas,  guanylic  acidy  which  contains  guanin  only  and  indeed 
about  36^.  We  must  differentiate  between  several  nucleic  acids  depending 
upon  the  nuclein  bases  contained  therein.  We  must  also  still  admit  of 
different  nucleic  acids  from  another  point  of  view.  There  are  some,  as  the 
nucleic  acid  from  the  pancreas  and  the  yeast  nucleic  acidy  which  contains  a 
relatively  loosely  combined  carbohydrate  group,  which  is  readily  split  off. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  thymus  nucleic  acid  and  nucleic  acid 
from  the  salmon-sperm,  salmon  nucleic  acid^  no  carbohydrate  can  be  split 
off.  Only  on  energetic  cleavage  have  Kossel  and  Neumann  been  able  to 
obtain  levulinic  acid  from  thymus  nucleic  acid,  which  is  proof  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  carbohydrate  group.  Noll  *  has  also  split  off  levulinic  acid  from 
the  nucleic  acid  of  sturgeon- sperm.  According  to  Neumann*  thymus 
nucleic  acid  is  not  a  unit,  but  consists  of  mixture  of  three  acids  which  he 

*  Tbe  works  of  Kossel  and  his  pupils  on  Ducleic  acids  are  found  in  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond's  Arch.,  1893,  1893,  and  1894;  Sitzungsber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wissenscb.,  18, 
1894;  CentralbL  f.  d.  med.  Wissenscb.,  1898;  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd. 
26  and  27  ;  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  22. 

'  Investigations  not  published  from  tbe  Author's  laboratory. 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  25. 

«  Du  Bois-Beymond's  Arch.,  1898,  S.  874. 
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has  designated  A  and  B  nacleic  acid  and  nacleoibymic  acid.  The  two 
nucleic  acids  correspond  in  properties  essentially  with  the  substance,  which 
used  to  be  designated  nucleic  acid.  Nucleo thymic  acid  can  be  split  off 
from  both  by  hydrolytic  cleavage.  Nucleothymic  acid,  which  differs  from 
the  real  nucleic  acids  in  being  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  yields  thyniin, 
cytosin,  phosphoric  acid,  levulinic  acid  and  formic  acid  as  cleavage  products. 
All  three  nucleic  acids  gives  Tollbns'  pentose  reaction. 

The  nucleic  acids  are  very  different  among  each  other  and  corresponding 
thereto  they  have  also  a  varying  composition.  They  are  all  free  from 
sulphur  but  contain  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  The  relationship  between 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen  in  the  nucleic  acids  from  the  thymus,  salmon- 
sperm  and  yeast  is  as  1  :  3,  in  guanylic  acid  as  1  :  5.  Nothing  is  known 
with  positiveness  in  regard  to  the  form  of  union  of  the  phosphorus.* 

The  cleavage  products  of  the  nucleic  acids  are  also  different.  From 
guanylic  acid  Bang  obtained  only  pentose^  while  on  the  contrary  Kossel 
obtained  pentose  as  well  as  hexose  from  yeast  nucleic  acid,  and  from  salmon 
nucleic  acid  or  that  from  the  thymus  neither  one  nor  the  other  sugar  could 
be  prepared.  According  to  Kossel  and  Neumann  thymus  nucleic  acid 
yields  as  cleavage  products,  besides  adenin  and  guanin,  thymic  acid  and  a 
crystalline  base,  cytosin^  with  the  probable  formula,  C„n„N,,0,.  The 
thymic  acid,  whioh  is  readily  soluble  in  wat«r,  and  which  yields  a  barium 
salt  with  the  formula,  C,,H„N,P,0„Ba,  soluble  in  water  and  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  yields  a  cleavage  product,  thymiriy  C^H^N^O,,  which  is  crystal- 
line and  not  precipitatable  by  phospho-tungstic  acicl,  and  which  is  charac- 
terized by  its  property  of  being  sublimed.  Thymin  occurs  as  cleavage 
products  from  other  nucleic  acids  (with  the  exception  of  guanylic  acid)  and 
is  identical  with  nucleosin,  prepared  by  Schmieoeberg  from  salmon  nucleic 
acid.  Guanylic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  yields  no  thymin  as  a  cleavage 
product.  It  yields  guanin  (36^),  pentose  (30^)  phosphoric  anhydride, 
P,0^  (18j^)  and  a  little  ammonia.  Bang  found  90^  of  the  nitrogen 
asguanin. 

The  composition  of  salmon  nucleic  acid  may,  according  to  Miescher 
and  Schmiedeberg,'  be  represented  1  y  the  formula,  C„H^^N,^0„.2P,0^, 
and  yeast  nucleic  acid  by  C,.H„N,^0„.2P,0,.  The  composition  of  guanylic 
acid  seems  to  be  C„H„N,,0,..P,0.. 

The  nucleic  acids  are  amorphous,  white  and  acid  in  reaction.  They  are 
readily  soluble  in  ammoniacal  or  alkaline  water.  Guanylic  acid  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water  but  rather  readily  in  boiling  water,  from  which 
it  separates  on  cooling.     Guanylic  acid  is  readily  precipitated   from   its 

'  Besides  the  works  of  Kossel,  see  also  those  of  Liebermann  in  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
47,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenscb.,  1893,  B.  465  and  788. 
«  Arch.  f.  eip.  Path.  u.  Phiurm..  Bd.  87. 
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alkali  combination  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  other  nncleic  acids  are» 
on  the  contrary,  not  precipitated  from  such  combinations  by  an  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  but  by  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  alcohol.  In  acid  solutions  the  thymus  nucleic  acid,  salmon 
nucleic  acids,  and  yeast  nucleic  acid  gives  precipitates  with  proteids,  which 
are  considered  as  nucleins.  The  behavior  of  guanylic  acid  in  this  regard 
has  not  been  shown  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  dissolving  this 
acid  in  dilute  acids.  All  nucleic  acids  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
They  do  not  give  either  the  biuret  test  nor  Millon's  reaction. 

Yeast  nucleic  acid  may  be  best  prepared  according  to  Altmank.* 
Each  1000  c.c.  of  yeast  is  treated  with  3250  c.c.  dilute  caustic  soda  of  about 
3^  for  five  minutes  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  chief  portion  of 
the  sodium  hydrate  is  then  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
acetic  acid  added  in  excess.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  precipitated 
proteids  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  until  it  contains  3-5  p.  m.  HCl, 
and  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  the  same  acidity. 
Impure  nucleic  acid  separates  out  and  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  in 
ammoniacal  water  and  repeatedly  treating,  as  above,  with  acetic  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  alcohol. 

The  method  of  preparing  thymus  nucleic  acid,  as  suggested  by  Kossel,' 
is  chiefly  as  follows :  The  nucleohiston  (see  below)  of  the  watery  extract  of 
the  gland  is  split  by  baryta-water  and  the  barium  precipitate  boiled  with 
water  containing  acetic  acid  and  the  nucleic  acid  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  watery  extracts  by  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  water,  containing  1  p.  m.  ammonia  and  reprecipita- 
tion  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Salmon  nucleic  acid,  which  exists  in  the  salmonnsperm  in  combination 
with  the  base  protamin,  is  obtained,  according  to  Miescher  and  Schmiede- 
BERQ,  by  extracting  (cooling  at  the  same  time)  with  hydrochloric  acid  of 
5  p.  m.,  which  dissolves  the  protamin.  The  residue  is  then  extracted  by  a 
slight  excess  of  caustic  soda,  cooled  to  0°  C,  and  filtered,  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  the  precipitate  removed  quickly  by  means  of 
centrifugal  force,  and  washed  with  alcohol.  The  principle  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  guanylic  acid  is,  according  to  Bang,  to  split  the  pancreas  nucleo- 
proteids  by  heating  with  dilute  alkali,  filtering  while  hot,  precipitating  the 
nucleic  acid  by  cooling  the  very  faintly  acidified  liquid.  If  necessary, 
concentrate  the  fluid  slightly.  The  nucleic  acid  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  hot  water  and  precipitating  by  cooling  or  by  repeated  solution 
in  alkaline  water  and  raprecipitating  with  acetic  acid. 

Nuoleoproteids  with  relatively  high  percentage  of  phosphorus  and  of  a 
markedly  acid  character  occur  in  cell  nuclei.  According  to  the  generally 
accepted  view  they  are  combinations  of  proteids  with  nucleic  acid  and  yield 
cleavage  products  depending  upon  the  different  nucleic  acid  present.  They 
contain  relatively  considerable  proteid  in  the  molecule  and  hence  respond 

>  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1889,  Physiol.  Abth.,  S.  534. 
» Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  27,  S.  2216. 
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to  the  ordinary  proteid  reactions  and  therefore  are  closely  related  to  the 
proteids  in  their  behavior.  The  native  nacleoproteids  are  very  sensitive  to 
chemical  agents,  even  distilled  water,  and  are  therefore  readily  changed  by 
the  action  of  the  bodies  nsed  in  their  isolation.  This  is  the  essential  reason 
why  our  knowledge  of  the  native  proteids  is  at  present  so  limited.  The 
closest  studied  of  the  native  nacleoproteids  is  the  so-called  nncleohiston. 

Nucleohiston  is  the  name  given  by  Eossel  and  Lilienfeld'  to  the 
nncleoproteid  isolated  by  them  from  the  calf's  thymus.  Its  composition  is: 
C  48.46;  H  7.00;  N  16.86;  P  3.025;  S  0.701;  0  23.95^.  On  heating  its 
eolation  it  splits  into  coagulated  proteid.  On  peptic  digestion  it  yields 
nuclein.  On  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  0.8^  it  splits  into  nnclein 
f^nd  a  proteid  substance  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  which  differs  from 
other  proteids  in  being  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Kossel  has 
called  this  substance  histon, 

Nucleohiston  is  precipitated  from  a  neutral  solution  by  means  of  acetic 
acid,  and  is  not  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  neutral  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  not  on  saturating  with  MgSO^.  Nucleo- 
histon is  easily  dissolved  in  dilute  alkalies  or  alkali  carbonates.  It  is  soluble 
in  glacial  acetic  acid,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  relationship  of 
the  nucleins  and  histon  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  will  be  spoken  of  in 
Chapter  VI. 

Nucleohiston  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  filtered  watery  extract  of 
the  gland,  free  from  cellular  elements,  with  acetic  acid,  and  purifying  by 
repeated  solution  in  water  slightly  alkaline  with  soda  and  precipitating  with 
acetic  acid.  Finally  it  is  washed  with  water  containing  acetic  acid  and  then 
with  alcohol,  then  extracted  with  cold  and  hot  absolute  alcohol  and  lastly 
with  ether.  The  same  procedure  is  resorted  to  in  the  preparation  of  the 
native  nucleoproteids  in  general,  but  often  with  success,  extracting  with 
water  containing  0.5  p.  m.  ammonia. 

Tbe  comDouDd  proteids*  described  by  other  investifrators  \inder  the  names  tissue 
fibrinogen  ana  cell  fibrinogen  are  to  be  considered  as  impure  nucleohiston  or  bodies  very 
closely  related  thereto.  The  cyteglchin  and  preglobulin  described  by  Albx.  Schmidt  *  as 
important  cell  constituents  also  belong  to  the  same  group  ns  the  nucleohiston  Cytoclo- 
bin  is  to  be  considered  ns  the  alkali  combination  of  preglobulin.  The  residue  remaining 
on  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  cells  with  alcohol,  water,  and  common-salt  solution  is 
called  cytin  by  Albx.  Schmidt.  The  relationship  of  these  bodies  to  the  coagulation  of 
blood  will  be  spoken  of  in  Chapter  VI. 

Nucleins  or  True  Nugleiks.     These  bodies  are^btained  as  an  insolnble 

or  difficultly  soluble  residue  on  the  digestion  of  nucleoproteids  with  pepsin 

hydrochloric  acid.     They  are  rich  in  phosphorus,  about  6^  and  above,  and 

according  to  Liebermann  *  metaphosphoric  may  also  be  split  off  from  the 

true  nucleins  (yeast  nuclein).     The  nucleins  are  decomposed  into  proteid 

«  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

•  See  rage  101. 

» Zur  Blutlehre. 

<  Pflttcer's  Arch.,  Bd.  47. 
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and  nucleic  acid  by  caustic  alkali,  and  as  different  ITtRJlttTc  ■ftTntTs  exist,  so 
there  also  exist  different  nucleins.  As  previously  stated,  proteids  may  be 
precipitated  in  acid  solutions  by  nucleic  acids  and  in  this  way,  as  shown  by 
MiLROY,*  combinations  of  nucleic  acid  and  proteids  may  be  prepared  which 
behave  quite  similar  to  true  nucleins.  All  nucleins  yield  xanthin  bodies  or 
nuclein  bases,  so  called  by  Kossel,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  The 
nacleins  contain  iron  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  act  like  rather  strong 
acids. 

The  nucleins  are  colorless,  amorphous,  insoluble,  or  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  They  are  more  or  less 
readily  dissolved  by  dilute  alkalies.  Pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  or  dilute 
mineral  ac'ds  do  not  dissolve  them,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent.  The 
nucleins  give  the  biuret  test  and  Millon's  reaction.  They  show  a  great 
aflaaity  for  many  dyes,  especially  the  basic  ones,  and  take  these  up  with 
avidity  from  watery  or  alcoholic  solutions.  On  burning  they  yield  an  acid 
coke  containing  metaphosphoric  acid  and  which  is  very  difficult  to  consume. 
On  fusion  with  saltpetre  and  soda  the  nucleins  yield  alkali  phosphates. 

To  prepare  nucleins  from  cells  or  tissues,  first  remove  the  chief  mass  of 
proteids  by  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  lixiviate  the 
residue  with  very  dilute  ammonia,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  precipitate  is  further  digested  with  gastric  juice,  washed  and 
purified  by  alternately  dissolving  in  very  faintly  alkaline  water,  and 
reprecipitating  with  an  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  treating  with  alcohol- 
ether.  A  nuclein  may  be  prepared  more  simply  by  the  digestion  of  a 
nucleoproteid.  In  the  detection  of  nucleins  we  make  use  of  the  above- 
described  method  and  testing  for  phosphorus  in  the  product  after  fusing 
with  saltpetre  and  soda.  Naturally  the  phosphates,  lecithins  (and  jecorin) 
must  first  be  removed  by  treatment  with  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  respect- 
ively. We  must  specially  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  Lieber- 
MANN,'  of  the  very  great  difficulty  in  removing  lecithin  by  means  of 
alcohol-ether.  No  exact  methods  are  known  for  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  nucleins  in  organs  or  tissues. 

PUstin.— On  the  solution  of  the  nucleins  from  cell  nuclei  of  certain  plants  in  dilute 
soda  solution  a  residue  is  obtained  which  is  characterized  by  its  great  insolubility.  The 
substance  which  forms  this  residue  has  been  called  plastin.  This  substance,  of  which 
the  spongioplasm  of  the  body  of  the  cell  and  the  nucleus  granules  are  alleged  to  be  com- 
posed, is  considered  as  a  nuclein  modification  of  great  insolubility,  although  its  nature  is 
not  known. 

Among  the  decomposition  products  of  nnclein  substances  the  nuclein 
bases  or  xanthin  bodies  are  of  especially  great  interest. 

Nuclein  bases,  Alloxuric  bases,  purik  bases,  xanthik  bodies.  With 
these  names  we  designate  a  group  of  bodies  consisting  of  carbon^  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  in  most  cases  also  of  oxygen,  which,  by  their  composition, 
show  a  relationship  not  only  among  themselves,  but  also  with  uric  acid. 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 
»  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  54. 
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All  these  bodies,  nric  acid  incladed,  are  considered  as  consisting  of  aa 
alloxaric  and  an  nrea  nncleos,  and  for  this  reason  Kobsel  and  Kbi)oeb  have 
called  them  alloxuric  bases ^  or  the  entire  group,  including  nric  acid,  alloxuric 
todies.  According  to  E.  Fischer,'  who  has  not  only  shown,  in  several 
«fray8,  the  close  relationship  of  uric  acid  to  this  groap,  but  has  also  prepared 
a  number  of  the  members  of  this  group  synthetically,  they  are  all  derived 
from  a  combination  C^H^N^,  puririy  having  a  carbon-nitrogen  nucleus, 
the  purin  nucleus,  as  basis.  Purin.  according  to  Fischer,  has  the  formula^ 
N=CH 

HC        C— NHv 

II  II  >>CH,  and  the  different  purin  bodies  are  derived  therefrom 

N—    0—  N  ^ 
by  the  substitution  of  the  various  hydrogen  atoms  by  hydroxyl,  amid,  or 
alkyl  groups.     In  order  to  signify  the  different  positions  of  substitution 
Fischer  has  proposed  to  number  the  nine  members  of  the  purin  nucleus  in 
the  following  way: 

IN— C6 

20  5C— N7v 

4      9 

HN-CO 

I         I 
GO       C-NHv 
For  example:    uric  acid,       |  ||  ^CO,     Is   2,    6.    S-trioxypuriD,    adeniu 

HN-O-NH/ 

N=C.NH,  HN-CO 

HC    C-NHv  COG— N.CH. 

II     II  )GH  =  6  amidopurin,  and  heteroxanthin       I      ||        Xr^rr  =  7  methyl- 

N__C-  n/  HN-G-N/^^ 

2,  6  dioxypuriu,  etc. 

The  starting-point  used  by  Fischer  for  the  synthetical  preparation  of  the  purin  bases 
was  2,  6,  8  iricnlorpurln,  which  is  obtained,  with  8oxy-2,  6-dichlorpurin  os  intermedi- 
aiy  products,  from  potassium  urate  and  phosphorus  oxychloride.  The  close  relation 
between  uric  acid  and  the  nuclein  bases  follows  from  the  fact,  as  shown  by  Sundvik,* 
that  two  bodies  may  be  obtained  on  the  reduction  of  uric  acid  in  alkaline  solution, 
which,  although  not  quite  identical  with  xanthin  and  hypoxanthin,  are  at  least  very 
similar  thereto.  GAUTiKn*  claims  to  have  prepared  xanthin  synthetically  by  healing 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  water  and  acetic  acid.* 

>  See  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  80. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28. 

'  Compt.  rend  ,  Tome  98,  p.  1528,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  (Jesellsch..  81. 

*  E.  FiscHBB  gives  a  very  instructive  summary  and  review  of  his  investigations  on  the 
purin  bodies  and  the  most  important  chemical  facts  in  regard  to  this  subject  fn  Per.  d. 
deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  82,  S.  585. 
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The  pnrin  bodies  or  alloxnric  bodies  found  in  the  animal  body  or  its 
extract  are  as  follows:  uric  addy  xanthin,  heteroxanthin  (7-me thy Ixan thin), 
I'TnethylxanthiUy  paraxanthin  (1,  7-dimethy Ixanthin) ,  guanin,  epiguaniriy 
hypoxanthin  (sarkin),  episarkin^  adenin^  and  carnin.  The  bodies,  theo- 
hromin  (3,  7-diraethylxanthin),  theophylin  (1,  3-dimethylxanthin),  and 
caffein  (1,  3,  7-trimethylxanthin)  occnrring  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  stand 
in  close  relationship  to  this  gronp. 

The  compositioD  of  these  bodies  occurriug  iu  the  nDimal  body  is  as  follows : 

Uric  acid C6H4N4O, 

Xanihiii C.H.N^O, 

Heteroxanthin  and  1-methylxanthin CeH«N40t 

Paraxaulhiii C7U8N40« 

Guanin  CftH»N,0 

Hypoxanthin CftH4N40 

Adeuin  CkHftNs 

Episarkin C4H.N,0  (?) 

Camin CtH,iN40s 

Epiguanin CiaHisNsOt 

After  Salomon  had  shown  the  occnrrence  of  zanthin  bodies  in  yonng 
cells  the  importance  of  the  xanthin  bodies  as  decomposition  products  of  cell 
nuclei  and  of  nucleins  was  shown  by  the  pioneering  researches  of  Kossel, 
who  discoYered  adenin  and  theophyllin.  Eossel  gave  them  the  name 
nuclein  bases.  In  those  tissues  in  which,  as  in  the  glands,  the  cells  have 
kept  their  original  state  the  nuclein  bases  are  not  found  free,  but  in  com- 
bination with  other  atomic  groups  (nucleins).  In  such  tissue,  on  the 
contrary,  as  in  muscles,  which  are  poor  in  cell  nuclei,  the  nuclein  bases  are 
found  in  the  free  state.  As  the  nuclein  bases,  as  suggested  by  Eossel, 
stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  cell  nucleus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  quantity  of  these  bodies  is  so  greatly  increased  when  large  quantities  of 
nucleated  cells  appear  in  such  places  as  were  before  relatively  poorly 
endowed.  As  an  example  of  this  we  have  in  leucaemia  blood  extremely  rich 
in  leucocytes.  In  such  blood  Eossel*  found  1.04  p.  m.  nuclein  bases, 
against  only  traces  in  the  normal  blood.  That  the  nuclein  bases  are  also 
intermediate  steps  in  the  formation  of  urea  or  uric  acid  in  the  animal 
organism  is  probable,  and  will  be  shown  later  (see  Chapter  XV). 

Only  a  few  of  the  nuclein  bases  have  been  found  in  the  urine  or  in  the 
muscles.  Only  four  bases — xanthin,  guanin,  hypoxanthin,  and  adenin — 
have  been  obtained,  thus  far,  as  cleavage  products  of  nucleins.  In  regiird 
to  the  other  purin  bodies  we  refer  the  reader  to  their  respective  chapters. 
Only  the  above  four  bodies,  the  real  nuclein  bases,  will  be  treated  of  at  this 
time. 


'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  Bd.  7,  8.  22. 
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Of  these  four  bodies  tbe  xantbio  and  euanin  form  one  special  group  aud  bypoxantbin 
And  adcnin  another.  By  tbe  action  of  nitrous  acid  guauin  is  converted  into  xautbin  and 
adenin  into  bypoxantbin. 

C.H4N4O.NH  +  HNO,  =  C.H4N4O,  +  N,  +  H,0 ; 
Guanin  XantMo 

C.H4N4.NH  +  HNOa  =  C.H4N4O   +  N,  +  H,0. 
AdeniD  Hypozanthin 

By  putrefaction  guanin  is  converted  into  xantbin  and  adenin  into  bypoxantbin.  On 
cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid  all  four  of  tbe  bodies  are  converted  into  ammonia, 
glycocolU  carbon  dioxide,  and  formic  acid.  On  oxidation  with  bvdrocbloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  xnntbin,  bromadenin,  and  brombypoxantbin yield  alloxan  and  urea; 

fuanin  yields  guanidin,  parabauic  acid  ^an  oxidation  product  of  alloxan),  aud  carbon 
ioxide. 

The  naclein  bases  form  crystalline  salts  with  mineral  acids,  which  are 

decomposed  by  water  with  the  exception  of  the  adenin  salts.     They  are 

easily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  while  with  ammonia  their  action  is  somewhat 

different.     They  are  all  precipitated  from  acid  solution  by  phospho-tungstic 

acid,  also  they  separate  as  a  silver  combination  on  the  addition  of  ammonia 

and  ammoniacal  silver-nitrate  solntion.     These  precipitates  are  solable  in 

boiling  nitric  acid  of  1.1  sp.  gr.     All  xanthin  bodies  with  the  exception  of 

caffein  and  theobromin  are  precipitated  by  Fehlino's  solution  (see  Chapter 

XV)    in   the   presence  of    a  reducing    substance    such   as  hydroxylamin 

(Drechsel  and  Balke).     Copper  sulphate  and  sodium  bisulphite  may  also 

be  used  to  advantage  in  their  precipitation  (Kruger  ^).     This  behavior  of 

the  xanthin  bases  is  made  use  of  to  the^same  adrantage  as  the  silver  solution 

in  their  precipitation  and  preparation. 

HN— CO 

I         I 
CO      C— NHv 
Xanthin,  C5H4N40,  =     1        ||  /)CH  =  2,  6-dioxypurin,  is  found 

liN— C— N    '^ 

in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  testicles,  carp-sperm, 
thymus,  and  brain.  It  occurs  in  small  quantities  as  a  physiological  constit- 
uent of  urine,  and  it  has  been  found  rarely  as  a  urinary  sediment  or 
calculus.  It  was  tirst  observed  in  such  a  stone  by  Makcet.  Xanthin  is 
found  in  larger  amounts  in  a  few  varieties  of  gnano  (Jarvis  guano). 

Xanthin  is  amorphous,  or  forms  granular  masses  of  crystals  or  may  also, 
according  to  Horbaozewski  '  separate  as  masses  of  shining,  thin,  large 
rhombic  plates  with  1  mol.  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  in  14,151-14,600  parts  at  +  16°  C,  and  in  1300-1500 
parts  at  100°  C.  (Almen*).  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  with  difficulty  by  dilute  acids.  With 
hydrochloric  acid   it  gives  a  crystalline,  difficultly   solable  combination. 

»  Bftlke.  zur  Kenntniss  der  XantbinkOrper,  Inaug.-Diss.     Leipzig,  1893 ;— Krttger, 
Zeitscbr.  f.  phyisiol.  C'bem.,  Bd.  18. 
•  Zeit8chr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem..  Bd.  28. 
» Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem  ,  Bd.  96. 
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With  very  little  caustic  soda  it  gives  a  readily  crystallizable  combination, 
which  is  easily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  Xanthin  dissolved  in 
ammonia  gives  with  silver  nitrate  an  insolable,  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
xanthin  silver.  This  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  hot  nitric  acid,  and  by  this 
means  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  double  combination  is  formed.  A  watery 
xanthin  solution  is  precipitated  on  boiling  with  copper  acetate.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  xanthin  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  and  by 
ammoniacal  basic  lead  acetate.  It  is  not  precipitated  with  basic  lead 
acetate  alone. 

When  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  nitric  acid  xanthin 
gives  a  yellow  residue,  which  turns,  on  the  addition  of  caustic  cioda,  first 
red,  and,  after  heating,  purple-red.  If  we  add  some  chloride  of  lime  to 
some  caustic  soda  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  add  the  xanthin  to  this  mixture, 
at  first  a  dark  green  and  then  quickly  a  brownish  halo  forms  around  the 
xanthin  grains  and  then  disappears  (Hoppe-Seyler).  If  xanthin  be 
warmed  in  a  small  vessel  on  the  water-bath  with  chlorine- water  and  a  trace 
of  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  residue  is  exposed  under 
a  bell-jar  to  the  vapors  of  ammonia  a  red  or  purple- violet  color  is  produced 
(Weidel's  reaction).  E.  Fischer  *  has  modified  Weidel's  reaction  in  the 
following  way.  He  boils  the  xanthin  in  a  test-tube  with  chlorine- water  or 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  potassium  chlorate,  then  evaporates  the 
liquid  carefully  and  moistens  the  dry  residue  with  ammonia. 

HN— CO 

Guanin,  Cn^N^O  =  (HN)C      C— NH 

-g-jj- ^' j^r^CH  =  2   Amino  -  6  -  oxypurin. 

Guanin  is  found  in  organs  rich  in  cells,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
testicles,  and  in  salmon-sperm.  It  is  further  found  in  the  muscles  (in  very 
small  amounts),  in  the  scales  and  in  the  air-bladder  of  certain  fishes  as 
iridescent  crystals  of  guanin  lime;  in  the  retina  epithelium  of  fishes,  in 
guano,  and  in  the  excrement  of  spiders  it  is  found  as  chief  constituent.  It 
also  occurs  in  human  and  pig  urine.  Under  pathological  conditions  it  has 
been  found  in  leucsemic  blood,  and  in  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  articula- 
tions of  pigs  with  guanin  gout. 

Guanin  is  a  colorless,  ordinarily  amorphous  powder  which  may  be 
obtained  as  small  crystals  by  allowing  its  solution  in  concentrated  ammonia 
to  spontaneously  evaporate.  According  to  Horbaczewski  it  may  under 
certain  conditions  appear  in  crystals,  similar  to  ceratinin  zinc  chloride. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  rather  easily  dis- 
solved by  mineral  acids  and  readily  by  alkalies,  but  it  dissolves  with  great 


1  Ber.  d.  deuUch.  chem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  80,  S.  2286. 
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difficulty  in  ammonia.  According  to  Wulff*  100  c.c.  of  cold  ammonia 
eolation  containing  1,  3,  and  5^  NH,  dissolye  9,  15,  and  19  milligrammes 
guanin  respectively.  The  solubility  is  relatiyely  increased  in  hot  ammonia 
solution.  The  hydrochloric-acid  salt  readily  crystallizes,  and  this  has  been 
recommended  by  Kossel'  in  the  microscopical  detection  of  guanin  on 
account  of  its  behavior  to  polarized  light.  The  sulphate  contains  2  mols. 
water  of  crysfcallization,  which  is  completely  expelled  on  heating  to  120"^  C, 
and  for  this  reason  as  well  as  the  fact  that  guanin  yields  gnanidin  on 
decomposition  with  chlorine-water  differentiates  it  from  6-amino-2-oxypurin, 
which  is  considered  as  an  oxidation  product  of  adenin  and  possibly  occurs 
as  a  chemical  metabolic  product  (E.  Fischer).  The  6-amino-2-oxypurin 
sulphate  contains  only  1  mol.  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  not  expelled 
at  120°  C.  Very  dUute  guanin  solutions  are  precipitated  by  both  picric 
acid  and  metaphosphoric  acid.  These  precipitates  may  be  used  in  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  guanin.  The  silver  combination  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  on  cooling  the  double  combination 
crystallizes  out  readily.  Guanin  acts  like  xanthin  in  the  nitric-acid  test, 
but  gives  with  alkalies  on  heating  a  more  bluish-violet  color.  A  warm  solu- 
tion of  guanin  hydrochloride  gives  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  picric 
acid  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  silky  needles  (Capranica).  With  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  a  guanin  solution  gives  a 
crystalline,  orange-red  precipitate,  and  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  a  yellowish-brown,  crystalline  precipitate  (Capra- 
nica). The  composition  of  these  and  other  guanin  combinations  has  been 
studied  by  Kossel  and  Wulff.'    Guanin  does  not  give  Wbidel's  reaction. 

HN— 00 

Hypoxanthin  or  Sarkik,  OeHiNiO  =  HO     C— NH 

N_C_N^CH  =  6-oxypurin. 

This  body  is  found  in  the  same  tissues  as  xanthin.  It  is  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  sperm  of  the  salmon  and  carp.  Hypoxanthin  occurs  also  in  the 
marrow  and  in  very  small  quantities  in  normal  urine,  and,  as  it  seems,  also 
in  milk.  It  is  found  in  rather  considerable  quantities  in  the  blood  and 
nrine  in  leucaemia. 

Hypoxanthin  forms  very  small  colorless  crystalline  needles.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  solubility 
therein  are  very  contradictory.^    It  dissolves  more  readily  in  boiling  water, 

1  ZeitBchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

*  Ueber  die  chem.  Zusammensetz  der  Zelle,  Verb.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  zu  Berlin, 
1890-91.  No8.  5  and  6. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17 ;  Capranica,  ibid.,  Bd.  4. 
«  See  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  80. 
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in  about  70-80  parts.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  bnt  is  dissolved  by 
acids  and  alkalies.  The  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  crystalline^ 
hut  is  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  xanthin  combination.  This 
combination  is  easily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  and  ammonia.  The  silver 
combination  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  On  cooling  a 
mixture  of  two  hypoxanthin  silver-nitrate  combinations  not  having  a  cpn« 
stant  composition  separates  out.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  ammonia 
and  excess  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  warmth,  a  hypoxanthin  silver  combination 
is  formed  which  when  dried  at  120°  C.  has  a  constant  composition, 
2(CjH,Ag,N^0)H,0,  and  which  is  used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
hypoxanthin.  Hypoxanthin  picrate  is  soluble  with  difficulty,  but  if  a 
hoiling-hot  solution  of  the  same  is  treated  with  a  neutral  or  only  faintly 
acid  solution  of  silver  nitrate  the  hypoxanthin  is  nearly  quantitatively  pre- 
cipitated as  the  compound  C^H,AgN^O.C,H,(NO,),OH.  Hypoxanthin 
does  not  yield  an  insoluble  compound  with  metaphosphoric  acid.  When 
treated,  like  xanthin,  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  nearly  colorless  residue 
which  on  warming  with  alkali  does  not  turn  red.  Hypoxanthin  does  not 
give  Weibel's  reaction.  After  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  a 
hypoxanthin  solution  becomes  first  ruby-red  and  then  brownish  red  in  color 
on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  alkali  (Kossel).  According  to  E.  Fisoheb  ^ 
a  red  coloration  occurs  even  in  the  acid  solution. 

N=C.NH, 


Adenin,  C.H.N,  =  HO     C— NH 


II      II  ^CH  =  6-aminopurin  was  first  found 

N=C—  N  ^ 

by  EossEL*  in  the  pancreas.  It  occurs  in  all  nucleated  cells,  but  in 
greatest  quantities  in  the  sperm  of  the  carp  and  in  the  thymus.  Adenin 
has  also  been  found  in  leucsemic  urine  (Stadthagek  ').  It  may  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  tea-leaves. 

Adenin  crystallizes  with  3  mol.  water  of  crystallization  in  long  needles 
which  become  opaque  gradually  in  the  air,  but  much  more  rapidly  when 
warmed.  If  the  crystals  are  warmed  slowly  with  a  quantity  of  water 
insufficient  for  solution,  they  become  suddenly  cloudy  at  53"^  C,  a  charac- 
teristic reaction  for  adenin.  It  dissolves  in  1086  parts  cold  water,  but  is 
easily  soluble  in  warm.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  somewhat  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol.  Adenin  is  easily  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  more  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia  solution  than  guanin,  but  less  soluble  than  hypoxanthin. 
The  silver  combination  of  adenin  is  difficultly  soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid, 
and  deposits  on  cooling  as  a  crystalline  mixture  of  adenin  silver  nitrates. 

1  Kossel,  Zeltscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12,  S.  252;  E.  Fischer,  1.  c. 
*  See  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  10  and  12. 
^^        »  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  109. 
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With  picric  acid  adenin  forms  a  compound,  C^H,Nj.C,H,(]SrO,),OH,  which 
IB  very  insoluble  and  which  separates  more  readily  than  the  hypoxanthin 
picrate  and  which  can  be  used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  adenin. 
We  also  have  an  adenin  mercury  picrate.  Adenin  gives  a  precipitate  which 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid,  with  metaphosphoric  acid,  if  the  solution 
is  not  too  dilute.  Adenin  hydrochloride  gives  with  gold  chloride  a  double 
combination  which  consists  in  part  of  leaf-shaped  aggregations  and  in  part 
of  cubical  or  prismatic  crystals,  often  with  rounded  corners.  This  com- 
pound is  used  in  the  microscopic  detection  of  adenin.  With  the  nitric-acid 
test  and  with  Weidel's  reaction  adenin  acts  in  the  same  way  as  hypoxan- 
thin. The  same  is  true  for  its  behavior  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  and 
subsequent  addition  of  alkali. 

The  principle  for  the  preparation  and  detection  of  the  four  above- 
described  xanthin  bodies  in  organs  and  tissues  is,  according  to  Eossel  and 
his  pupils,  as  follows:  The  finely  divided  organ  or  tissue  is  boiled  for  three 
or  four  hours  with  sulphuric  acid  of  about  5  p.  m.  The  filtered  liquid  is 
freed  from  proteid  by  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  new  filtrate  is  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the  lead,  again  filtered,  concentrated, 
and,  after  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia,  precipitated  with  ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate.  The  silver  combination  (with  the  addition  of  some  urea  to 
prevent  nitrification)  is  dissolved  in  not  too  large  a  quantity  of  boiling  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.1,  and  this  solution  filtered  boiling  hot.  On  cooling  the 
xanthin  silver  remains  in  the  solution,  while  the  double  combination  of 
guanin,  hypoxanthin,  and  adenin  crystallizes  out.  The  xanthin  silver  may 
be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  the 
xanthin  set  free  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  three  above- 
mentioned  silver  nitrate  combinations  are  decomposed  in  water  with 
ammonium  sulphide  and  heat;  the  silver  sulphide  is  filtered,  the  filtrate 
concentrated,  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  digested  on  the  water-bath. 
The  guanin  remains  undissolved,  while  the  other  two  bases  pass  into  solu- 
tion. A  part  of  the  guanin  is  still  retained  by  the  silver  sulphide,  and  may 
be  liberated  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  saturating 
the  filtrate  with  ammonia.  When  the  above  filtrate,  containing  the  adenin 
and  hypoxanthin,  which  has  been,  if  necessary,  freed  from  ammonia  by 
evaporation,  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  adenin  separates,  while  the  hypoxanthin 
remains  in  solution.  According  to  Balke  ^  we  can  to  advantage  precipitate 
the  xanthin  bases  with  copper  salt  and  hydroxylamin  as  above  mentioned 
and  then  further  separate  the  bodies. 

The  prominent  points  in  the  above  method  are  made  use  of  in  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  xanthin  bodies.  The  xanthin  is  weighed  as  xanthin 
silver.  The  three  silver  nitrate  combinations  are  transformed  into  the 
corresponding  silver  combination  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  with  siher 
nitrate  and  then  this  acted  on,  after  thorough  washing,  by  ammonium 
sulphide.  Guanin  is  weighed  afi  such.  The  ammoniacal  filtrate  containing 
the  adenin  and  hypoxanthin,  and  which  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  hydro- 
chloric-acid extract  of  the  silver  sulphide,  is  neutralized  and  treated  with  a 
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cold  concentrated  solation  of  sodinm  picrate  until  the  solution  is  pro- 
nouncedly yellow.  The  adenin  picrate  is  filtered  off  immediately,  washed 
on  the  filter  with  water,  dried  at  above  100°  C.,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate 
containing  the  hypoxanthin  is  gradually  treated,  while  boiling  hot,  with 
silver  nitrate,  and  when  cold  treated  with  silver  nitrate  to  see  whether 
precipitation  has  been  complete.  The  hypoxanthin  picrate  is  washed,  dried 
at  100°  C,  and  weighed.  In  regard  to  the  composition  of  these  compounds 
see  pages  119  and  120.  This  method  of  separating  adenin  and  hypoxanthin 
presupposes  that  the  liquid  does  not  contain  any  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  above  method  of  separation  with  ammonia  does  not  give  exact 
results  on  account  of  the  not  inconsiderable  solubility  of  guanin  in  warm 
ammonia.  According  to  Kossel  and  Wulff  *  the  guanin  may  therefore  be 
precipitated  from  sufficiently  dilute  solutions  bv  an  excess  of  metaphos- 
phoric  acid  and  the  nitrogen  determined  in  the  washed  precipitate  by 
Kjeldahl's  method.  The  adenin  and  hypoxanthin  may  be  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate.  The  silver  compound  is 
decomposed  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  adenin  separated 
from  the  hypoxanthin  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Bruhks.* 

Mineral  bodies  are  never-failing  constituents  of  the  cell.  These  mineral 
bodies  are  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  chlorine.  In  regard  to  the  alkalies  we  find  in  general  in  the  animal 
organism  that  the  sodium  combinations  are  more  abundant  in  the  fluids, 
and  the  potassium  combinations  in  the  form-constituents  and  in  the  proto- 
plasm. Corresponding  to  this  the  cell  contains  potassium,  chiefly  as  phos- 
phate, while  the  sodium  and  chlorine  combinations  occur  less  abundantly. 
According  to  the  ordinary  views  the  potassium  combinations,  especially  the 
potassium  phosphate,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  life  and 
development  of  the  cell,  even  though  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
importance. 

In  regard  to  the  phosphoric  acid  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  its 
importance  lies  chiefly  in  that  it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  lecithins  and 
nucleins  and  thereby  indirectly  makes  possible  the  processes  of  growth  and 
division,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  cell  nucleus.  Loew"  has  shown, 
by  means  of  cultivation  experiments  on  algse  Spirogyra,  that  only  on  the 
supplying  of  phosphate  (in  his  experiments  potassium  phosphate)  was  the 
nutrition  of  the  cell  nucleus  made  possible,  and  thereby  the  growth  and 
division  of  the  cells.  The  cells  of  the  Spirogyra  can  be  kept  alive  and 
indeed  produce  starch  and  proteids  for  some  time  without  a  supply  of 
phosphates,  but  its  growth  and  propagation  suffer. 

Iron  seems  to  occur  especially  in  the  nucleus,  because  the  nucleins  are 
very  rich  therein.  The  regular  occurrence  of  earthy  phosphates  in  all  cells 
and  tissues,  as  also  the  difficulty  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  separating 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

*  Ibid,,  Bd.  14  8.  559. 

'  Biologisches  Centralbl..  Bd.  11.  1891.  S.  269. 
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these  bodies  from  the  protein  bodies  without  modifying  them,  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  these  mineral  bodies  are  of  unknown  but  nevertheless  great 
importanoe  for  the  life  of  the  cell,  as  well  as  the  chemical  processes  going 
on  within  them.  The  necessity  of  lime  salts  for  plants,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  lower  forms,  has  been  shown  by  the  inyestigations  of  Loew' 
and  others. 

>  See  Botaniscbes  Centralbl.,  Bd.  74. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  to  be  considered  from  a  certain  standpoint  as  a  fluid  tissue, 
and  it  consists  of  a  transparent  liqaid,  the  hlood-plasma^  in  which  a  vast 
number  of  solid  particles,  the  red  and  white  hlood-corpuscles  (and  the  hlood* 
plates)  are  suspended.  We  also  find  in  blood  granules  of  different  kinds, 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  transformation  products  of  the  form-elements.' 

Outside  of  the  organism  the  blood,  as  is  well  known,  coagnlafces  more  or 
less  quickly;  but  this  coagulation  is  accomplished  generally  in  a  few  minutes 
after  leaving  the  body.  All  varieties  of  blood  do  not  coagulate  with  the 
same  degree  of  rapidity.  Some  coagulate  more  quickly,  others  more  slowly. 
In  vertebrates  with  nucleated  blood  corpuscles  (birds,  reptiles,  batrachia, 
and  fishes)  Delbzbnne  *  has  shown  that  the  blood  coagulates  very  slowly, 
if  it  is  collected  under  precautions  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  tissues.  On  contact  with  the  tissues  or  with  the  tissue  extract  they 
coagulate  in  a  few  minutes.  The  blood  of  non-nucleated  blood-corpuscles 
(mammals)  coagulates,  on  the  contrary,  very  rapidly.  Among  the  varieties 
of  blood  of  mammals  thus  far  investigated  the  blood  of  the  horse  coagulates 
most  slowly.  The  coagulation  may  be  more  or  less  retarded  by  quickly 
cooling;  and  if  we  allow  equine  blood  to  flow  directly  from  the  vein  into  a 
glass  cylinder  which  is  not  too  wide  and  which  has  been  cooled,  and  let  it 
stand  at  0°  C,  the  blood  may  be  kept  fluid  for  several  days.  An  upper, 
amber-yellow  layer  of  plasma  gradually  separates  from  a  lower,  red  layer 
composed  of  blood-corpuscles  with  only  a  little  plasma.  Between  these  we 
observe  a  whitish-gray  layer,  which  consists  of  white  blood-corpuscles. 

The  plasma  thus  obtained  and  filtered  is  a  clear  amber-yellow  alkaline 
liquid  which  remains  fluid  for  some  time  when  kept  at  0°  C,  but  soon 
coagulates  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  in  other  ways.  After 
the  injection  of  peptone  or,  more  correctly,  albumose  solutions  into  the 
blood  (in  the  living  dog),  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  on  leaving  the  veins 
(Pang,  Schmidt- ATulheim ').     The  plasma  obtained  from  such  blood  by 

*  See  Latschenberger,  Wien.  SUzungsber.,  Bd.  105. 

•  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  de  Biol.,  Tome  49. 

•Fano,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1881;  Schmidt-Mulhelm.  Und.,  1880. 
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means  of  centrifugal  force  is  called  ^^ peptone-plasma.'^''  According  to 
Arthus  and  Huber  '  the  caseoses  and  gelatoses  act  similar  to  fibrin  albn- 
moses  in  dogs.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  of  warm-blooded  animals  is 
prevented  by  the  injection  of  an  effusion  of  the  mouth  of  the  officinal  leech 
into  the  blood-current  (Haycraft*).  If  we  allow  the  blood  to  flow 
directly,  while  we  stir  it,  into  a  neutral  salt  solution — best  a  saturated 
magnesium-sulphate  solution  (1  vol.  salt  solution  and  3  vols,  blood) — we 
obtain  a  mixture  of  blood  and  salt  which  remains  uncoagulated  for  several 
days.  The  blood-corpuscles  which,  because  of  their  adhesiveness  and 
elasticity,  would  otherwise  pass  easily  through  the  pores  of  the  fllter-paper 
are  made  solid  and  stiff  by  the  salt,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  Altered. 
The  plasma  thus  obtained,  which  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  is  called 
**  salt-plasma.'^'' 

An  especially  good  method  of  presenting  coagulation  of  blood  consists 
in  drawing  the  blood  into  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  oxalate,  so  that  the 
mixture  contains  0.1^  oxalate  (Arthus  and  Pages*).  *  The  soluble  calcium 
salts  of  the  blood  are  precipitated  by  the  oxalate,  and  hence  the  blood  loses 
its  coagulability.  On  the  other  hand  Horne*  found  that  chlorides  of 
calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  when  present  in  large  amounts  (2-3^)  may 
prevent  coagulation  for  several  days. 

On  coagulation  there  separates  in  the  previously  fluid  blood  an  insoluble 
or  a  very  difficultly  soluble  albuminous  substance, /^m.  When  this  sepa- 
ration takes  place  without  stirring,  the  blood  coagulates  to  a  solid  mass 
which,  when  carefully  severed  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  contracts,  and  a 
clear,  generally  yellow-colored  liquid,  the  Uood-serum^  exudes.  The  solid 
coagulum  which  encloses  the  blood-corpuscles  is  called  the  blood-clot 
(placenta  sanguinis).  If  the  blood  is  beaten  during  coagulation,  the  fibrin 
separates  in  elastic  threads  or  fibrous  masses,  and  the  defibrinated  blood 
which  separates  is  sometimes  called  crtior^*  and  consists  of  blood-corpuscles 
and  blood-serum.  Defibrinated  blood  consists  of  blood-corpuscles  and 
serum,  while  uncoagulated  blood  consists  of  blood -corpuscles  and  blood - 
plasma.  The  essential  chemical  difference  between  blood-serum  and  blood- 
plasma  is  that  the  blood-serum  does  not  contain  even  traces  of  the 
mother-substance  of  fibrin,  the  fibrinogen,  which  exists  in  the  blood-plasma, 

»  Arch,  (le  physiol.  (5).  8. 

'  Proc.  physiol.  8oc.  1884,  p.  13,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  PiUh.  u.  Pbarm.  18. 

3  Archives  de  Physiol   (5).  2  and  Compt.  rend.  112. 

*  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19. 

*  The  name  cruor  is  used  in  different  senses.  We  sometimes  imdersland  thereby 
only  the  blood  when  coagulated  to  a  red  solid  mass,  in  oilier  cases  the  blood-clot  after 
the  separation  of  the  serum,  and  lastly  the  sediment  consisting  of  red  blood -corpuscles 
which  is  obtained  from  defibrinated  blood  by  means  of  centrifugal  force  or  by  letting  it 
stand. 
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and  the  seram  is  proportionally  richer  in  another  body,  the  fibrin  ferment 
(see  page  127). 

I.  Blood-plasma  and  Blood-serum. 

The  Blood-plasma. 

In  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  a  chemical  transformation  takes  place  in 
the  plasma.  A  part  of  the  proteids  separates  as  insoluble  fibrin.  The 
albaminons  bodies  of  the  plasma  most  therefore  be  first  described.  They 
are,  as  far  as  we  known  at  present,  fibrinogen^  serglobuUn^  and  seralbumin. 

Fibrinogen  occurs  in  blood-plasma,  chyle,  lymph,  and  in  certain  transu* 
dations  and  exudations.*  It  has  the  general  properties  of  the  globulins,  but 
differs  from  other  globulins  as  follows:  In  a  moist  condition  it  forms  white 
flakes  which  are  soluble  in  dilute  common-salt  solutions,  and  which  easily 
conglomerate  into  tough,  elastic  masses  or  lumps.  The  solution  in  NaCl 
of  5-10^  coagulates  on  heating  to  -|-  52-55^  C,  and  the  faintly  alkaline 
or  nearly  neutral  weak  salt  solution  coagulates  at  -|-  ^^^  C.,  or  at  exactly 
the  same  temperature  at  which  the  blood-plasma  coagulates.  Fibrinogen 
solutions  are  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  common-salt 
solution,  and  are  completely  precipitated  by  adding  an  excess  of  NaCl  in 
substance  (thus  diflering  from  serglobulin).  A  salt-free  solution  of 
fibrinogen  in  as  little  alkali  as  possible  gives  with  OaOl,,  a  precipitate  con- 
taining calcium  and  soon  becoming  insoluble.  In  the  presence  of  NaCl  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  CaCl,  the  precipitate  does  not  appear.*  It 
differs  from  myosin  of  the  muscles,  which  coagulates  at  about  the  same 
temperature,  and  from  other  albuminous  bodies,  in  the  property  of  being 
converted  into  fibrin  under  certain  conditions.  Fibrinogen  has  a  strong 
decomposing  action  on  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  is  quickly  made  insoluble  by 
precipitation  with  water  or  with  dilnte  acids.*  Its  specific  rotation  is 
a{I>)  =  —  52. 6*^  according  to  Mittelbach.* 

Fibrinogen  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  salt-plasma  or  oxalate 
plasma  by  precipitation  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  NaCl  solution. 
For  further  purification  the  precipitate  is  pressed,  redissolved  in  an  8^  saU 
solution,  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  a  saturated-salt  solution  as  above,  and 
after  precipitating  in  this  way  three  times,  the  precipitate  at  last  obtained 
is  pressed  between  filter-paper  and  finely  divided  in  water.  The  fibrinogen 
dissolves  with  the  aid  of  the  small  amount  of  NaCl  contained  in  itself,  and 

*  The  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of  other  fibrinogens  (Wooldmdgk)  will  be 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  complete  discussion  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
(See  further  on.) 

*  See  Hummarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22 ;  Cramer,  ibid.,  Bd.  28. 

*  In  regard  to  fibrinogen  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  investigations.  Pfltl- 
ger's  Archiv.,  Bdd.  19  and  22. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 
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the  solution  may  be  made  salt-free  by  dialysis  with  very  faintly  alkaline 
water.  Fibrinogen  may  also,  according  to  Eetb/  be  prepared  by  frac- 
tionally precipitating  the  plasma  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  We  have  no  inyestigations  as  regards  the  purity  of  the  fibrinogen 
so  prepared.  From  transudations  we  ordinarily  obtain  a  fibrinogen  which 
is  strongly  contaminated  with  lecithin  and  which  can  hardly  be  purified 
without  decomposing.  The  methods  for  the  detection  and  quantitative 
estimation  of  fibrinogen  in  a  liquid  used  to  be  based  on  its  property  of 
yielding  fibrin  on  the  addition  of  a  little  blood,  of  serum,  or  of  fibrin 
ferment.  Bete  has  suggested  the  fractional  precipitation  with  ammonium 
sulphate  as  a  quantitative  method.  The  value  of  this  method  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested. 

The  fibrinogen  stands  in  close  relation  to  its  transformation-product,  the 
fibrin. 

Fibrin  is  the  name  of  that  proteid  body  which  separates  on  the  so-called 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  blood,  lymph,  and  transudation,  as  also  in  the 
coagulation  of  a  fibrinogen  solution  after  the  addition  of  serum  or  fibrin 
ferment  (see  below). 

If  the  blood  is  beaten  during  coagulation,  the  fibrin  separates  in  elastic, 
fibrous  masses.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood-clot  may  be  beaten  to  small,  less 
elastic,  and  not  particularly  fibrous  lumps.  The  typical,  fibrous,  and  elastic 
white  fibrin,  after  washing,  stands  in  regard  to  its  solubility  close  to  the 
coagulated  proteids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  It  expands 
in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m.,  as  also  in  caustic  potash  or  soda  of  1  p.  m., 
to  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dissolves  at  the  ordinary  temperature  only  after 
several  days,  but  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  it  dissolves  more  readily 
but  still  slowly.  Fibrin  may  be  dissolved  by  dilute  salt  solutions  after  a 
long  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  much  more  readily  at  40°  C,  and 
this  solution  takes  place,  according  to  Arthus  and  Huber  and  also 
Dastre,'  without  the  aid  of  micro-organisms.  According  to  Green  and 
Dastre  •  two  globulins  are  formed  in  this  solution  of  fibrin.  Fibrin  decom- 
poses hydrogen  peroxide,  but  this  property  is  destroyed  by  heating  or  by  the 
action  of  alcohol. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  solubility  of  fibrin  relates  only  to  the  typical 
fibrin  obtained  from  the  arterial  blood  of  mammals  or  man  by  whipping  and 
washing  first  with  water  and  with  common-salt  solution,  and  then  with 
water  again.  The  blood  of  various  kinds  of  animals  yields  fibrin  with 
somewhat  different  properties,  and  according  to  Fermi  *  pig-fibrin  dissolves 
much  more  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  5  p.  m.  than  ox-fibrin.     Fibrins 


*  W.  Reye,  Ueber  Nucbweis  und  Bestimmung  des  Fibrinogens,  Inang.-Diss.,  Strass- 
burg,  1898. 

*  Arlbur  and  Huber,  Arch,  de  pbysiol.  (5),  Toine  5  ;  Dastre,  ibid.  (5),  Tome  7. 

*  Green,  Jouru.  of  Physiol.  Vol.  8;  Dastre,  1.  c. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  28. 
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of  yarying  purity  or  originating  from  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body 
have  unlike  solabilities. 

The  fibrin  obtained  by  beating  the  blood  and  parified  as  above  described 
is  always  contaminated  by  enclos^  blood-corpnscles  or  remains  thereof,  and 
also  by  lymphoid  cells.  It  can  only  be  obtained  pare  from  filtered  plasma 
or  filtered  transudations.  For  the  pure  preparation,  as  well  as  for  the 
quantitatiye  estimation  of  fibrin,  the  spontaneously  coagulating  liquid  is  at 
once,  or  the  non-spontaneously  coagulating  liquid  only  ^ter  the  addition  of 
blood -serum  or  fibrin  ferment,  thoroughly  beaten  with  a  whalebone,  and 
the  separated  coagulum  is  washed  first  in  water,  and  then  with  a  5^ 
common-salt  solution,  and  again  with  water,  and  lastly  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  fibrin  is  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  the 
blood  from  which  it  was  formed  for  some  time,  it  partly  dissolves 
(fibrinolysis — Dastre  ^).  This  fibrinolysis  must  be  prevented  in  the  exact 
quantitative  estimation  of  fibrin  (Dastbe). 

A  pure  fibrinogen  solution  may  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
until  putrefaction  begins  without  showing  a  trace  of  fibrin  coagulation. 
But  if  to  this  solution  we  add  a  water-washed  fibrin-clot  or  a  little  blood- 
serum,  it  immediately  coagulates  and  may  yield  perfectly  typical  fibrin. 
The  transformation  of  the  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  requires  the  presence  of 
another  body  contained  in  the  blood-clot  and  in  the  serum.  This  body, 
whose  importance  in  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  was  first  observed  by 
Buchanan,*  was  later  rediscovered  by  Alexander  Schmidt*  and  desig- 
nated ^^ fibrin-ferment'*^  or  thrombin.  The  nature  of  this  enzymotic  body 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Although  many  investigators,  especially  English, 
consider  fibrin-ferment  as  a  globulin,  still  more  recent  experiments  of 
Pekelharino/  and  others  show  that  it  is  a  nucleoproteid.  Fibrin  ferment 
is  produced,  according  to  Pekelharino,  by  the  influence  of  solable 
calcium  salts  on  a  preformed  zymogen  existing  in  the  non-coagolated 
plasma.  Schmidt  admits  of  the  presence  of  such  a  mother-substance  of  the 
fibrin  ferment  in  the  blood  and  calls  it  prothrombin.  The  prothrombin  as 
well  as  the  thrombin  is  less  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  than  the 
globulins,  and  yields  a  nuclein  or  a  pseudonuclein  on  peptic  digestion. 
Thrombin  corresponds  to  other  enzymes  in  that  the  very  smallest  amount 
of  it  produces  an  action  and  its  solution  becomes  inactive  on  heating.  It  is 
most  active  at  about  40*^  C.     Prothrombin,  according  to  Pekelharino,  is 

*  Archives  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tomes  5  and  6. 

«  London  Med.  Gazette,  1845,  p.  617.    Cit.  by  (Jamgee,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  1879. 

*  Pflttger's  Archiv,  Bd.  6  ;  also  zur  Blutlehre,  1892.  and  Weitere  Beltrftge  zur  Bliit- 
lehre,  1895. 

*  Pekelharing,  Verhandel.  d.  kon.  Akad.  d.  Wetensch.  te  Amsterdam,  1892.  Deel  1 ; 
ibid.,  1895,  and  Centralbl.  f.  physiol.,  Bd.  9;  Wright.  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  (8), 
Vol.  2,  The  Lancet,  1892,  and  On  Wooldridge's  Method,  etc.,  British  Med.  Journal.  1891, 
Lilieufeld.  Haematol.  Untersuch.,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch..  1892;  Ueber  Leukocytea 
und  Blutgeriunung,  ibid. ;  Halliburton  and  Brodie,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  17,  18. 
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destroyed  at  about  +  65°  C,  while  the  thrombin  is  destroyed  at  about  the 
same  or  sometimes  at  a  little  higher  temperature,  70-75°  C. 

The  isolation  of  the  fibrin-ferment  has  been  tried  in  several  ways. 
Ordinarily  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  method  proposed  by  Alex. 
Schmidt.*  Precipitate  the  serum  or  defibrinated  blood  with  15-20  vols,  of 
alcohol  and  allow  ifc  to  stand  a  few  months.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  ferment  may  be  extracted  from  the 
dried  powder  by  means  of  water.  Other  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
the  AUTHOR  and  by  Pekelharinq.* 

The  preparation  of  a  thrombin  solution,  as  free  as  possible  from  lime, 
may  be  done  by  removing  the  lime  salts  from  the  serum  by  means  of  oxalate 
and  precipitating  the  serum  with  alcohol  and  allowing  it  to  stand  under 
alcohol  for  several  months.  The  dried  powder  is  rubbed  with  water  and 
freed  from  soluble  salts  by  repeated  lixiviation  with  water  and  the  use  of 
centrifugal  force.  Then  allow  each  gramme  of  powder  to  stand  some  time 
with  100-150  c.c.  water,  filter  and  in  this  way  obtain  a  solution  which  con- 
tains only  about  0.3-0.4  p.  m.  solids  and  about  0.0007  p.  m.  CaO.    (Author.) 

If  a  fibrinogen  solution  containing  salt,  as  above  prepared,  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  "  fibrin-ferment,"  it  coagulates  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture more  or  less  quickly  and  yields  a  typical  fibrin.  Besides  the  fibrin- 
ferment  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  is  necessary,  for  without  them  Alex. 
Schmidt  has  shown  the  fibrin  coagulation  does  not  take  place.  The 
presence  of  soluble  calcium  salts  is  not,  as  generally  admitted  with  Arthus, 
a  positive  condition  for  the  formation  of  fibrin,  because  as  shown  by  Alex. 
Schmidt,  Pekelharing,  and  the  author,'  thrombin  can  transform 
fibrinogen  into  typical  fibrin  in  the  absence  of  lime  salts  precipitable  by 
oxalate.  The  quantity  of  fibrin  obtained  on  coagulation  is  always  smaller 
than  the  amount  of  fibrinogen  from  which  the  fibrin  is  derived,  and  we 
always  find  a  small  amount  of  protein  substance  in  the  solution.  It  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that  the  fibrin  coagulation,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  first  proposed  by  Denis,  is  a  cleavage  process  in  which  the  soluble 
fibrinogen  is  split  into  an  insoluble  albuminous  body,  the  fibrin,  which 
fprms  the  chief  mass,  and  a  soluble  protein  substance  which  is  only  formed 
in  small  amounts.  We  find  a  globulin-like  substance  which  coagulates  at 
about  +  64°  C.  in  blood-serum  as  well  as  in  the  serum  from  coagulated 
fibrinogen  solutions.  This  substance  is  called  fibrin-glohuUn  by  the 
AUTHOR.  The  question  whether  this  substance  exists  in  the  fibrinogen 
Bolntion  as  contamination  or  is  formed  as  a  true  cleavage  product  has  not 
been  positively  decided. 

We  have  also  other  views  in  regard  to  the  processes  of  coagulation  in  the 

>  PflOger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6. 

*  HammarsteD,  Pflftger's  Arch.,  Bd.  18,  Pekelharing,  1.  c. 

'  See  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22,  which  also  cites  the  works 
of  Schmidt  and  Pekelharing. 
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formation  of  fibrin  which  are  even  less  positively  founded.  The  fact  that 
the  soluble  lime  salts  are  not  necessary  for  the  transformation  of  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  other  fact  that  they  must  be  present 
in  the  coagulation  of  blood  or  plasma.  This  apparent  contradiction  may 
he  explained,  as  shown  later,  by  the  special  condition  of  the  plood-plasma, 
And  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  a 
much  more  complicated  process  than  the  coagulation  of  a  fibrinogen  solu- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  first  involyes  other  important  questions,  as,  for 
instance,  the  reason  for  the  blood  remaining  fiuid  in  the  body,  the  origin  of 
the  fibrin-ferment,  and  the  importance  of  the  form-elements  in  the  coagu* 
lation,  etc.  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  various  hypotheses  and  theories 
concerning  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  must  therefore  be  given  later. 

Serglobulin,  also  called  paraglohulin  (Kuhke),  fihrinoplastic  substance 
(Alex.  Schmidt),  serum-casein  (Panum'),  occurs  in  the  plasma,  serum, 
lymph,  transudations  and  exudations,  in  the  white  and  red  corpuscles,  and 
probably  in  many  animal  tissues  and  form-elements,  though  in  small  quan- 
tities.    It  is  also  found  in  the  urine  in  many  diseases. 

Serglobulin  is  without  doubt  not  an  individual  substance^  but  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  protein  bodies  which  cannot  be  completely  and 
positively  separated  from  each  other.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
statements  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  serglobulins  is  naturally  some- 
what uncertain.  According  to  our  present  knowledge  it  has  the  following 
properties: 

Serglobulin  has  the  general  properties  of  the  globulins.  In  a  moist  con- 
dition it  forms  a  snow-white  flaky  mass  neither  tough  nor  elastic.  The 
essential  differences  between  serglobulin  and  fibrinogen  are  the  following: 
Serglobulin  solutions  are  only  incompletely  precipitated  by  adding  NaCl  to 
saturation,  and  not  precipitated  at  all  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated 
common-salt  solution.  The  coagulation  temperature  is,  with  5-10^  NaCl 
in  solution,  +  75*^  C.  It  is  completely  precipitated  by  MgSO^  in  substance 
added  to  saturation,  as  also  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  specific  rotatory  power,  according  to 
Frederigq,*  for  serglobulin  (from  ox-blood)  solutions  containing  salt  is 
a(D)  =  -  47.8°. 

According  to  E.  Mobner  serglobulin  yields  a  reducing  substance  on 
boiling  with  a  dilute  acid.  The  question  whether  the  substance  we  have 
heretofore  called  serglobulin  is  a  glycoproteid  or  whether  it  is  a  mixture  of 
globulin  with  a  glycoproteid  has  not  been  positively  decided  up  to  the 

>  EOhne,  L«hrbuch  d.  pbysiol.  Chem.  Leipzig.  1866-68  ;--Al.  Schmidt,  Arch.  f. 
Anat.  u.  Physiol..  1861-62 ;  Panum,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  8  u.  4. 

'  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  de  Beig  (3),  50.  In  regard  to  paraglobuliD,  see  Hammarsten, 
PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  17  u.  18. 
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present  time.     According  to  Zanetti  blood-serum  contains  a  glyccpro- 

teid.' 

E.  Faust'  has  isolated  a  body,  which  he  calls  glutoHn,  from  the  mixture  of  globulina 
which  is  separated  on  half  saturating  horse-serum  with  ammonium  sulphate.  He  con- 
siders this  body  as  an  intermediate  step  between  the  glutin  substances  and  the  true  pro- 
teids.  The  connection  between  this  body  and  the  glutin  group  follows  from  the  fact 
that  glycocol  is  found  among  the  cleavage  products  of  th&  substance.  It  differs  from 
globulin  in  being  insoluble  in  neutral  salt  solutions  of  any  concentration;  it  dissolves  in 
dilute  alkali  or  ammonia,  but  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  acid.  The  analyses  have 
given  the  following  results  :  C  51.20  ;  H  7.24  ;  N  17.42  ;  S  0.64^.  Glutolin  does  not  con- 
tain any  sulphur  which  blackens  lead. 

Serglobnlin  may  be  easily  separated  as  a  fine  floccalent  precipitate  from 
blood-seram  by  neutralizing  or  making  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid  and 
then  diluting  with  10-20  vols,  of  water.  For  further  purification  this 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  common-salt  solution,  or  in  water  by  the 
aid  of  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  alkali,  and  then  reprecipitated  by 
diluting  with  water  or  by  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid.  The 
serglobulin  may  also  be  separated  from  the  serum  by  means  of  magnesium 
or  ammonium  sulphate;  in  these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  completely  remove 
the  salt  by  dialysis.  The  serglobulin  from  blood-serum  is  always  contami- 
nated by  lecithin  and  thrombin.  A  serglobulin  free  from  thrombin  may  be 
prepared  from  ferment-free  transudations,  as  sometimes  from  hydrocele 
fluids,  and  this  shows  that  serglobulin  and  thrombin  are  different  bodies. 
For  the  detection  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of  serglobulin  we  may  use 
the  precipitation  by  magnesium  sulphate  added  to  saturation  (Hamm  arsten), 
or  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  neutral  ammonium  sulphate  solution 
(HoFMEiSTER  and  Kaudbr  and  Pohl).*  In  the  quantitative  estimation 
the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  the  salt  solution 
employed,  dried  with  the  filter  at  aoout  115**  C,  then  washed  with  boiling- 
hot  water,  so  as  to  completely  remove  the  salt,  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  dried,  weighed  and  burnt  to  determine  the  ash. 

Seralbumin  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  blood-serum,  blood-plasma^ 
lymph,  transudations,  and  exudations.  Probably  it  also  occurs  in  other 
animal  liquids  and  tissues.  The  proteids  which  pass  into  the  urine  under 
pathological  conditions  consist  largely  of  seralbumin. 

In  the  dry  state  seralbumin  forms  a  transparent,  gummy,  brittle,  hygro- 
scopic mass,  or  a  white  powder  which  may  be  heated  to  100°  C.  without 
decomposing.  Its  solutiom  in  water  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  for 
proteids;  the  specific  rotatory  power,  as  well  as  the  coagulation  temperature, 
has  been  found  to  vary,  which  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that 
what  used  to  be  considered  as  seralbumin  was  a  mixture  of  several  albumin^. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  this  fact  by  Halliburton,  who  calls  the  three 
seralbumins  coagulating  at  different  temperatures  serin.  Ourber  has 
also  found  three  different  serins  in  horse-blood  serum,  of  which  two  are 

»  MOrner,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7;  Zanetti.  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1898,  8.  624. 
•  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  h.  Pharm.,  Bd.  41. 

'  Hammarsttn,  1.  c:  Hofmeister,  Eauder,  and  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm., 
Bd.  80.  ^ 
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crystalline  and  the  third  amorphoas.  Michel  *  found  that  the  coagulation 
temperature  for  the  crystalline  serin  in  dialyzed  salt-free  solution  was 
51-54°  C. ;  it  rose  with  the  quantity  of  salt  present.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  was  a(D)  =  —  61**.  The  elementary  composition  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  mixture  of  albumins  found  by  the  author  in  horse-blood 
serum  (see  page  132).  One  of  the  serins  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms, 
the  other  in  long  needles.  The  coagulation  of  the  mixture  of  albumins 
from  serum  generally  takes  place  at  70-85°  C,  but  is  esentially  dependent 
upon  the  reaction  and  the  amount  of  salt  present.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  of  this  mixture  is  a(D)  =  —  62.6-64.6°.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  seralbumin  solution  has  been  prepared  free  from  mineral  bodies.  A 
solution  as  free  from  salts  as  possible  does  not  coagulate  either  on  boiling 
or  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  On  the  addition  of  a  little  common  salt  it 
coagulates  in  both  cases.' 

Seralbumin  differs  from  the  albumin  of  the  white  of  the  hen's  egg  in 
the  following  particulars:  it  is  more  Itevogyrate;  the  precipitate  formed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  easily  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid;  is  rendered  less 
insoluble  by  alcohol;  and  lastly  it  acts  differently  inside  of  the  organism. 
If  egg-albumin  is  introduced  into  the  blood  circulation  it  passes  into  the 
urine,  while  seralbumin  does  not  in  the  same  animal  of  the  same  family." 

In  preparing  seralbumin,  first  remove  the  globulins  according  to 
JoHAKSSON,  by  saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate  at  about  -}-  30°  C,  and 
filtering  at  the  same  temperature.  The  cooled  filtrate  is  separated  from  the 
crystallized  salt  and  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  so  that  it  contains  about  1^. 
The  precipitate  formed  r&  filtered,  pressed,  dissolved  in  water  with  the 
addition  of  alkali  to  neutral  reaction,  and  the  solution  freed  from  salt  by 
dialysis.  The  mixture  of  albumins  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  form  from 
the  dialyzed  solution  by  either  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  gentle  tempera- 
ture or  by  precipitating  with  alcohol,  which  must  be  quickly  removed. 
Starke  *  has  suggested  another  method,  which  is  also  to  be  recommended. 
The  crystalline  seralbumin  may  be  prepared  from  serum,  freed  from  globulin 
by  half  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate,  by  the  addition  of  more  salt 
until  a  cloudiness  occurs  and  then  proceeding  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  GuRBER  and  Michel.  By  acidification  with  acetic  acid  the  crystalliza- 
tion may  be  considerably  enhanced  (Hopkins  and  Pinkus  *).     According 


•  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  5  and  6:  GUrber,  Sitzungsber.  d.  phys.- 
med.  G«8ellsch.  zu  WUrzburg.  1894;  A.  Michel,  Verhandl.  d.  phys.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu 
WUrzburg,  Bd.  29,  No.  8. 

'  In  regard  to  the  relationship  of  neutral  salts  to  heat  coagulation,  see  J.  Starke, 
Sitzungsber.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol,  in  Munchen,  1897. 

» See  O.  Weisa,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  66  u.  68. 

^Johansson,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol»  Chem.,  Bd.  9;  E.  Starke,  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  11. 

» jQum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  28. 
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to  Erieoer'  crystalliae  seralbnmiii  may  be  obtained  from  horse-serum, 
which  has  been  freed  from  globalins  by  ammonium  sulphate,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  {\  normal)  until  a  slight  opalescence  occurs. 
In  the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation  of  seralbumin,  the  filtrate  from 
the  globulins  which  have  been  removed  by  magnesium  sulphate  is  heated  to 
boiling,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  if  necessary.  The  simplest 
way  is  to  consider  the  difference  between  the  total  proteids  and  the 
globulins  as  seralbumin. 

Summary  of  the  elementary  composition  of  the  above  mentioned  and  described  albu- 
minous bodies: 

O  H  N  S  O 

Fibrinogen 52.93  6.90  16.66  1.25        22.26  (Hammarsten) 

Fibrin  52.68  6.88  16.91  1.10        22.48 

Fibrin-globulin 52.70  6.98  16.06  

Serglobulin 52.71  7.01  15.85  1.11        23.82 

Seralbumin  (1) 58.06  6.85  16.04  1.80        22.25 

Seralbumin  (2) 52.25  6.65  15.88  2.25        22.97 

The  seralbumin  (2)  came  from  a  human  exudation,  and  the  other  bodies  from  horse's 
blood.    The  fibrin  was  prepared  from  a  filtered  common-salt  plasma. 

The  Blood-serum. 

As  above  stated,  the  blood-serum  is  the  clear  liquid  which  is  pressed  out 
by  the  contraction  of  the  blood-clot.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the  plasma  in 
the  absence  of  fibrinogen  and  an  abundance  of  fibrin-'  Mient.  Considered 
qualitatively  the  blood-serum  contains  the  same  chiei  constituents  as  the 
blood-plasma. 

Blood-serum  is  a  sticky  liquid  which  is  more  alkaline  than  the  plasma. 
The  specific  gravity  in  man  is  1.027  to  1.032,  average  1.028.  The  color  is 
strongly  or  faintly  yellow;  in  human  blood-serum  it  is  pale  yellow  with  a 
shade  towards  green,  and  in  horses  it  is  often  amber-yellow.  The  serum  is 
ordinarily  clear;  after  a  meal  it  may  be  opalescent,  cloudy,  or  milky  white, 
according  to  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  food. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  bodies,  the  following  constituents  are  found 
in  the  blood-plasma  or  blood-serum : 

Fat  occurs  from  1-7  p.  m.  in  fasting  animals.  After  partaking  of  food 
the  amount  is  increased  to  a  great  extent.  We  also  find  soaps^  cholesterin, 
and  lecithin.  Cholesterin  occurs,  according  to  Husthle,*  at  least  in  part  as 
fatty  acid  esters  {seroHn  according  to  Boudet). 

Sugar  seems  to  be  a  physiological  constituent  of  the  plasma.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Abeles,  Ewald,  Kt^LZ,  v.  Mebing,  Seegen, 
and  MiURA,'  the  sugar  found  in  the  plasma  is  glucose.     Otto  found  in  the 

'  Ueber  die  Darstellung  krystallinischer,  thierischer  Eiweissstofle.  Inaug.-Dias. 
Strassburg,  1899. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21,  where  Boudet  is  also  cited. 

*  V.  Mering,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv.  1877,  S.  879.  This  article  contains  numer^ 
OU8  references ;  Seegen,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  40;  Miura,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  82. 
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plasma,  besides  glacose,  another  redacing,  non-fermentable  substance. 
According  to  Jacobsen  and  Henriques  *  this  sabstance  is  soluble  in  ether 
and  is  related  to  jecorin.  Bikg*  has  closely  stndied  this  non-fermentable, 
redacing  snbstance  of  the  blood  and  considers  it  as  a  combination  of  sagar 
with  lecithin,  and  he  has  shown  that  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and  sagar  is 
Bolable  in  ether  and  that  it  is  precipitable  by  alcohol  like  jecorin.  Accord- 
ing to  this  investigator  jecorin  is  also  a  combination  of  lecithin  with  glacose. 

Blood-plasma  as  well  as  lymph  contains,  according  to  Bohmank,  Bial 
and  Hamburger,'  diastase^  which  converts  starch  and  glycogen  into 
maltose  or  isomaltose  and  a  cleavage  enzyme,  glucose  or  maltasey  which 
converts  maltose  into  glacose. 

Bernard*  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  diminishes 
more  or  less  rapidly  on  leaving  the  veins.  Lepine,  associated  with  Barral, 
has  specially  studied  this  decrease  in  the  qaantity  of  sugar  and  calls  it 
glycolysis.  Lepike  and  Barral,  as  well  as  Arthus,  have  shown  that  this 
glycolysis  takes  place  in  the  complete  absence  of  micro-organisms.  It  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  soluble  glycolytic  enzyme  whose  activity  is  destroyed  by  heat- 
ing to  +  54**  C.  This  enzyme  is  derived,  according  to  the  above  investiga- 
tors, from  the  leucocytes  and  is,  according  to  Lepike,  delivered  from  the 
pancreas  to  the  blood.  According  to  Lepixe  it  is  formed  by  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  diastase,  but  this  is  not  so  according  to  Nasse  and  Framh  and 
Paderi.*  The  glycolysis  is,  according  to  Nasse,  Rohmann  and  Spitzer,* 
an  oxidation  which  is  produced,  according  to  the  two  last-mentioned 
investigators,  by  an  oxidation  ferment.  It  is  surely  not  connected  with  the 
survival  of  the  cells,  but  whether  it  is  a  vital  or  a  post-mortem  process  is  not 
decided.^  In  the  glycolysis  produced  by  a  watery  extract  of  the  liver  Geza 
KowESY*  found  that  the  freezing-point  of  the  liquid  was  lowered  or  a 

»  Otto,  Pfl0ger*8  Arch.,  35  (a  good  review  of  the  older  literature  on  sugar  in  the  blood), 
Jacobsen.  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6,  8.  868;  Henriques,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  28. 

*  UndersGgelser  over  reducerende  Subtanser  i  Blodet.    EObenhaven,  1899. 

'  ROhmann  ;  ROhmann  and  Hamburger,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch. ,  Bdd.  25 
and  27;  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  52  and  60  ;  Bial.  Ueber  das  diast.  Ferm.,  etc.  Inaug.- 
Diss.  Breslau,  1892  (older  literature).    See  also  Pflttger's  Arch..  Bdd.  52,  54,  and  55. 

*  Le9ons  sur  le  diab^te.    Paris,  1877. 

*  In  regard  to  the  numerous  memoirs  of  Lepine  and  Lupine  et  Barral,  see  Lyon  medi- 
cal. Tomes  62  and  68;  Compt.  rendus.  Tomes  110,  112,  113,  and  120;  L^pine^  Le  ferment 
glycolytlque  et  la  pathog6nie  du  diabdte  (Paris,  1891;,  and  Revue  auulytique  et  critiques 
des  travaux,  etc.,  in  Arch,  de  m^d.  ezper.  (Paris,  1892);  Revue  de  m6decine,  1895; 
Arthus,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tomes  8,  4;  Nasse  and  Framm,  PflQger's  Arch.,  63; 
Paderi,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 

*  See  Chapter  L 

^  See  Arthus,  1.  c;  Colenbrander,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22 ;  Rywosch,  Centralbl.  f. 
Physiol.,  Bd.  11,  S.  495. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  12. 
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higher  osmotic  pressure.  This  lowering  of  the.  freezing-point,  which  is 
greatest  after  passing  oxygen  through,  depends  on  the  formation  of  an 
unknown  hody,  which  does  not  distil  over  and  gives  at  least  one  of  the 
acetone  reactions. 

Besides  the  mentioned  enzymes  we  have  also  in  the  serum,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Hakriot  *  a  lipolytic  enzyme^  which  splits  neutral  fats. 
This  property  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another,  observed  by  Cohnstein 
and  MicHAELis,'  which  consists  in  transforming  the  fat  (chyle-fat),  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  into  an  unknown  substance,  soluble  in  water.  This 
property  is  connected  with  the  form-elements  of  the  blood. 

The  serum  also  contains  bodies  of  an  unknown  kind  which  have  the  property  of  pre- 
venting the  action  of  certain  enzymes  such  as  rennin,  pepsin,  and  trypsin.' 

Among  the  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  blood,  and  without  doubt  met 
with  in  smaller  or  greater  amounts  in  the  plasma,  are  to  be  mentioned  urea^ 
uric  acid  (found  in  human  blood  by  Abeles*),  creating  carbamic  acid, 
paralactic  acidy  and  hippuric  acid.  Under  pathological  conditions  the 
following  bodies  have  been  found:  xanthin  bodies^  Uucin^  tyrosin^  and 
biliary  constituents. 

The  coloring  matters  of  the  blood-serum  are  very  little  known.  In 
equine  blood-serum  biliary  coloring  matters,  bilirubin,  besides  other  coloring 
matters,  often  occur.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  serum  seems  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  luteins^  which  are  often  called  lipochromes  or  fat- 
coloring  matters.  From  ox-seram  Krukenberg  *  was  able  to  isolate  with 
amyl  alcohol  a  so-called  hypoohrome  whose  solution  shows  two  absorption- 
bands,  of  which  one  encloses  the  line  F  and  the  other  lies  between  F  and  0. 

The  mineral  bodies  in  serum  and  plasma  are  qualitatively,  but  not 
quantitatively,  the  same.  A  part  of  the  calcium,  magnesium,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  is  removed  on  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  By  means  of 
dialysis,  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride,  which  forms  the  chief  mass  or 
00-70^  of  the  total  mineral  bodies,  also  lime-salts,  sodium  carbonate, 
besides  traces  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  and  potassium,  may  be 
directly  shown  in  the  serum.*  Traces  of  silicic  acid,  fluorine,  copper,  iron, 
manganese,  and  ammonia  are  claimed  to  have  been  found  in  the  serum.  As 
in  most  animal  fluids,  the  chlorine  and  sodium  are  in  the  blood-serum  in 
excess  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  (the  occurrence  of  which  in  the 
serum  is  even  doubted).  The  acids  found  in  the  ash  are  not  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  bases  found,  a  condition  which  shows  that  a  part  of  the  bases 

*  Compt.  rend.  soc.  bid.,  Tome  48,  and  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  128. 
«  Ptittger'8  Arch..  Bdd.  65  u.  69. 

»  See  ROd^n.  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17 ;  M.  Habn,  Berl.  klin.  Wocbenschr.,  Bd.  84. 

*  Wien.  med.  Jabrbttcber,  1887. 

*  Bitzungsber.  d.  Jen.  C^esellsch.  f.  Med.,  1885. 

*  See  GUrber,  Yerbandl.  d.  phys.-med.  Gtesellsch.  zu  WUrzburg,  Bd.  28. 
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is  combined  with  organic  substances,  perhaps  proteids.  This  coincides  also 
with  the  fact  that  the  great  part  of  the  alkalies  does  not  exist  in  the  seram 
as  diff asible  alkali  compoands,  carbonate  and  phosphate,  but  as  non-diffusible 
compound,  proteid  combination.  According  to  Hamburger  *  37j^  of  the 
alkali  of  the  serum  from  horse-blood  was  diffusible  and  63^  non-diffusible. 

The  gases  of  the  blood-serum,  which  consist  chiefly  of  carbon  dioxide 
with  only  a  little  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  will  be  described  when  treating  of 
the  gases  of  the  blood. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  plasma  only  a  few  analyses  have 
been  made.  As  an  example  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  blood-plasma 
of  the  horse  will  be  given  below.  The  analysis  No.  1  was  made  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler.'  No.  2  is  the  average  of  the  results  of  three  analyses  made  by  the 
AUTHOR.     The  figures  are  given  in  1000  parts  of  the  plasma. 

No.  1.  No.  3. 

Water 908.4  917.6 

Solids 91.6  82.4 

Total  proteids 77.6  69.5   , 

Fibrin 10.1  6.5 

Globulin 88.4 

Seralbumin 24.6 

Pat 1.2] 

Extractive  substances. . , 4.0  I  , «  q 

Soluble  salU 6.4  f  ^^-^ 

Insoluble  salts 1.7  J 

Abderhalden  has  made  complete  analyses  of  blood-serum  of  several 
domestic  mammals.  From  these  analyses  as  well  as  from  those  made  by  the 
author  of  the  serum  from  human,  horse,  and  ox-blood  it  follows  that  the 
amount  of  solids  ordinarily  varies  between  70-97  p.  m.  The  chief  mass  of 
the  solids  consists  of  proteids,  about  55-84  p.  m.  In  hens  the  author  found 
much  lower  values,  namely,  64  p.  m.  solids  with  only  39.6  p.  m.  proteid 
and  Halliburton  found  only  25.4  p.  m.  proteid  in  frog's  blood.  The 
relationship  between  globulin  and  seralbumin  is,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of 
Hammarsten,  Halliburton,  and  Eubbrecht,*  very  different  for  different 
animals,  but  may  also  vary  considerable  in  the  same  variety  of  animal.  In 
human  blood-serum  the  author  found  more  seralbumin  than  globulin,  and 
the  relationship  of  serglobulin  to  seralbumin  was  as  1  :  1.6.  In  regard  jko 
the  quantity  of  the  remaining  organic  constituents  of  the  serum  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Abderhalden's  complete  analyses  (page  171).  St.  Bugarskt 
and  F.  Tanql  *  have  determined  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  blood- 

'  In  regard  to  method  see  Du  Bois  Reyniond's  Arch..  1898. 

'  Cit.  from  v.  €k)rup-Besaaez*8  Lehrhuch  der  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl..  p.  846. 

*  Abderhaldeu.  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25;  Hammarsten,  PflUger's  Arcb., 
Bd.  17;  Halliburton  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7;  Rubbrecbt,  Travauxdu  laboratoire  de 
I'lQStitut  de  pbysiolgie  de  Li6ge,  Tome  5,  1896. 

*  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  72. 
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seram  of  certain  mammals,  and  find  that  it  has  only  a  slight  variation  id 
different  animals,  about  0.320  mol.  per  litre.  They  also  found  that  about 
I  of  all  the  dissolved  molecules  of  the  blood-serum  are  electrolytes,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  are  inorganic,  and  that  correspondingly  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  blood-serum  is  brought  about  chiefly  by  these  inorganio 
salts. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  serum  has  been  determined  by 
many  investigators.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  analyses  is  that  there 
exists  a  rather  close  correspondence  between  human  and  animal  blood- 
serum,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  give  here  the  analysis  of  C.  Schmidt  ' 
of  (1)  human  blood,  and  Bunge  and  Abderhaldbn's  analyses  of  serum  of 
ox,  bull,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  rabbit,  dog,  and  cat.  The  results  correspond  to 
1000  parts  by  weight  of  the  serum. 

1  2 

KsO 0.887-0.401  0.226-0.370 

Na,0 4.290-4.290  4.251-4.442 

CI 8.565-8.669  8.627-4.170 

CaO 0.15&-0.155  0.110-0.181 

MgO 0.101 0.040-0.046 

PaO»  (iDorg.) 0.052-0.085 

The  amount  of  NaCl  is  about  6  p.  m.,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
amount  of  NaCl  remains  constant,  so  that  with  food  containing  an  excess 
of  NaCl  it  is  quickly  eliminated  by  the  urine,  and  with  food  poor  in 
chlorides  the  amount  in  the  blood  first  decreases,  but  increases  after  taking 
chlorides  from  the  tissues.  The  secretion  of  chlorides  by  the  urine  is 
thereby  diminished. 

II.  The  Form-elements  of  the  Blood. 

The  Bed  Blood-corpusoles. 

The  blood-corpuscles  are  round,  biconcave  disks  without  membrane  and 
nucleus  in  man  and  mammalia  (with  the  exception  of  the  llama,  the  camel, 
and  their  congeners).  In  the  latter  animals,  as  also  in  birds,  amphibia,  and 
fishes  (with  the  exception  of  the  cyclostoma),  the  corpuscles  have  in  general 
a  nucleus,  are  biconvex  and  more  or  less  elliptical.  The  size  varies  in 
different  animals.  In  man  they  have  an  average  diameter  of  7  to  8  /c 
(/^  =  0.001  mm.)  and  a  maximum  thickness  of  1.9//.  They  are  heavier 
than  the  blood-plasma  or  serum,  and  therefore  sink  in  these  liquids.  In 
the  discharged  blood  they  may  lie  sometimes  with  their  fiat  surfaces 
together,  forming  a  cylinder  like  a  roll  of  coin.  The  reason  for  this  is 
unknown,  but  as  it  may  be  observed  in  defibrinated  blood  it  seems  probable 
that  the  formation  of  fibrin  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  On  account  of  the 
different  buoyancy  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  defibrinated  and  not  defibri- 

>  Cit.  Hoppe-J9eyler*s  Physiol.  Chem.,  1^81.  S  ^J^P. 
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nated  blood  has  lead  Bierkacki  '  to  the  view  that  the  blood-corpascles  in 
living  blood  contain  plasma  in  their  interior  and  give  this  out  on  death. 

The  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  different  in  the  blood  of  yarioua 
animals.  In  the  blood  of  man  there  are  generally  5  million  red  corpusclea 
in  1  cmm.y  and  in  woman  4  to  4.5  million. 

On  diluting  the  blood  with  water  and  alternately  freezing  and  thawing 
it^  as  also  on  shaking  it  with  ether,  or  by  the  action  of  chloroform  or  bile, 
a  remarkable  change  takes  place.  The  blood-coloring  matters,  which  are 
hardly  free,  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  are,  rather,  combined  with  some 
other  substance,  are  by  this  means  set  free  and  pass  into  solution,  while  the 
remainder  of  each  blood-corpuscle  forms  a  swollen  mass.  By  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide,  by  the  careful  addition  of  acids,  acid  salts,  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  certain  other  bodies,  this  residue,  rich  in  proteids,  condenses  and 
in  many  cases  the  form  of  the  blood-corpuscles  may  be  again  obtained. 
This  residue  has  been  called  the  stroma  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

To  isolate  the  stromata  of  the  blood-corpuscles  they  are  washed  first  by 
diluting  the  blood  with  10-20  toIs.  of  a  1-2^  common-salt  solution  and 
then  separating  the  mixture  by  centrifugal  force  or  by  allowing  it  to  stand 
at  a  low  temperature.  This  is  repeated  a  few  times  until  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  freed  from  serum.  These  purified  blood-corpuscles  are, 
according  to  Wooldridge,  mixed  with  5-6  vols,  of  water  and  then  a  little 
ether  is  added  until  complete  solution  is  obtained.  The  leucocytes 
gradually  settle  to  the  bottom,  a  movement  which  may  be  accelerated  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  liquid  which  separates  therefrom  is  very  carefully 
treated  with  a  1^  solution  of  KHSO^  until  it  is  about  as  dense  as  the  orig- 
inal blood.  The  separated  stromata  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  quickly 
washed. 

Wooldridge  found  as  constituents  of  the  stroma  lecithin^  cholesterin^ 
mtcleoalbufnifiy  and  a  globulin  which,  according  to  Halliburtok,  is  prob- 
ably a  nncleoproteid  which  he  calls  cell-globulin.  The  cholesterin  contained 
in  the  blood-corpuscles  is  free,  according  to  Hepker.*  The  blood-corpus- 
cles do  not  contain  fatty  acid  cholesterin  ester.  Plasma  contains  besides 
such  esters  also  free  cholesterin.  No  nuclein  substances  or  seralbumin  or 
albumoses  could  be  detected  by  Halliburton  and  Friend.  The  nucleated 
red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  bird  contain,  according  to  Plosz  and  Hoppe- 
Seyler,*  nuclein  and  an  albuminous  body  which  swells  to  a  slimy  mass  in  a 
10^  common-salt  solution,  and  which  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
hyaline  substance  {hyaline  substance  of  Eovida)  occurring  in  the  lymph- 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem..  Bdd.  19  and  28. 

»  PflUger'8  Arcb.,  Bd.  78. 

» Wooldridge,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv.,  1881,  S.  887 ;  Halliburton  and  Friend, 
Journal  of  Pbysiol.,  Vol.  10;  Halliburton,  ibid,.  Vol.  18;  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.  chem. 
Untersuch.,  8.  510. 
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cells.  The  red  blood-corpnscles  withoat  any  naclens  are,  as  a  rale,  very 
poor  in  proteid  bat  are  rich  in  hsBmoglobin;  the  nacleated  corpuscles  are 
richer  in  proteid  and  poorer  in  hssmoglobin. 

A  gelatinoas,  fibrin-like  proteid  body  may  be  obtained  from  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  under  certain  circamstances.  This  flbrin-like  mass  ha« 
been  observed  on  freezing  and  then  thawing  the  sediment  of  the  blood- 
corpuacles,  or  on  discharging  the  spark  from  a  large  Leyden  jar  through 
the  blood,  or  on  dissolving  the  blood -corpuscles  of  one  kind  of  animal  in 
the  serum  of  another  (Landois,  stroma-fihrin).  In  none  of  these  cases  has 
it  been  shown  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fibrin  formation  at  the  expense 
of  the  stroma.  It  seems  only  to  have  been  shown  that  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  of  frog's  blood  contain  fibrinogen  (Alex.  Schmidt  and 
Semmek'). 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  be  treated  of  in  connection 
with  the  quantitative  constitution  of  the  same. 

The  most  important  constituent  of  the  blood-corpuscles  from  a  physio- 
logical standpoint  seems  to  be  the  red  coloring  matter. 

Blood-coloring  Matters. 

According  to  IIoppe-Seyler*  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  is  not  in  a  free  state,  but  combined  with  some  other  substance. 
The  crystalline  coloring  matter,  the  hsemoglobin  or  oxyhaBmoglobin,  which 
may  be  isolated  from  the  blood,  is  considered,  according  to  IIoppe-Seyler, 
as  a  cleavage  product  of  this  combination,  and  it  acts  in  many  ways  unlike 
the  questionable  combination  itself.  This  combination  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  uncrystallizable.  It  strongly  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxide 
without  being  oxidized  itself;  it  shows  a  greater  resistance  to  certain 
chemical  reagents  (as  potassium  ferricyanide)  than  the  free  coloring  matter, 
and  lastly  it  gives  off  its  loosely  combined  oxygen  much  more  easily  in 
vacuum  than  the  free  pigment.  To  distinguish  between  the  cleavage 
products,  the  hsemoglobin  and  the  oxyhsemoglobin,  IIoppe-Seyler  calls 
the  combination  of  the  blood-coloring  matter  of  the  venous  blood-corpuscles 
phlebiUy  and  that  of  the  arterial  arterin.  Since  the  above-mentioned  com- 
bination of  the  blood-coloring  matters  with  other  bodies,  for  example  (if 
they  really  do  exist)  with  lecithin,  have  not  been  closely  studied,  the  follow- 
ing statements  will  only  apply  to  the  free  pigment,  the  hsemoglobin. 

The  color  of  the  blood  depends  in  part  on  hcBtnoglohin  or  pseudo- 
hemoglobin  (see  below),  and  in  part  on  a  molecular  combination  of  this 
with  oxygen,  the  oxyhwmoglobin.  We  find  in  blood  after  asphyxiation 
almost  exclusively  haemoglobin  (and  pseudo-haemoglobin),  in  arterial  blood 

1  LuDilois.  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseusch.,  1874,  S.  431;  Schmidt.  PflUger's  Arch.. 
Bd.  11.  S.  550-559. 

*  Zdtachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  13.  8.  479. 
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disproportionately  large  amoants  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  and  in  yenoas  blood  a 
mixture  of  both.  Blood-coloring  matters  are  found  also  in  striated  as  well 
as  in  certain  smooth  muscles,  and  lastly  in  solution  in  different  inverte- 
brates. The  quantity  of  hadmoglobin  in  human  blood  may  indeed  be 
somewhat  yariable  under  different  circumstances,  but  amounts  to  about 
14^  on  an  average,  or  8.5  grammes  have  been  determined  for  each  kilo  of 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

Hsemoglobin  belongs  to  the  group  of  compound  proteids,  and  yields  as 
cleavage  products,  besides  very  small  amounts  of  volatile  fatty  acids  and 
other  bodies,  chiefly  proteid  and  a  coloring  matter,  hmmochromogen  (about 
4^),  containing  iron,  which  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  easily  oxidized 
iato  h(Bmatin,  Lawbow*  obtained  94.09^  proteid,  4.47^  hsamatin,  and 
1.44^  other  constituents  on  the  cleavage  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  He  considers 
the  proteid,  which  was  not  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  which  gave  a  precipi- 
tate with  nitric  acid  which  dissolved  on  warming  as  a  special  protein 
substance. 

As  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  later  shown  by  Schunck  and 
Marchlewski  a  close  relationship  exists  between  chlorophyll  and  the  blood 
pigment  because  a  derivative  of  the  first,  phylloporphyrin,  stands  very  close 
in  certain  regards  to  a  derivative  of  the  blood  pigment,  haemotoporphyrin. 
Both  bodies  give  the  pyrol  reaction  and  both  seem  to  be  constructed  from 
a  mother-substance,  whose  great  biological  importance  has  been  developed 
by  Nencki." 

The  haemoglobin  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  blood  has  not  exactly 
the  same  composition,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  different 
hffimoglobins.  The  analyses  of  different  investigators  of  the  haemoglobin 
from  the  same  kind  of  blood  do  not  always  agree  with  one  another,  which 
probably  depends  upon  the  somewhat  various  methods  of  preparation.  The 
following  analyses  are  given  as  examples  of  the  constitution  of  different 


Haemoglobin  from  the    C 

Dog 58.85 

"     54.57 

Horse 54.87 

"     51.15 

Ox 64.66 

Pig 54.17 

'•     54.71 

Ouineapig 54.12 

Squirrel 54.09 

Goose 54.26 

Hen 52.47 


H 

7.82 
7.22 
6.97 
6.76 
7.25 
7.88 
7.88 
7.86 
7.89 
7.10 
7.19 


N 

16.17 
16.88 
17.31 
17.94 
17.70 
16.28 
17.48 
16.78 
16.09 
16.21 
16.45 


S 
0.890 
0.568 
0.650 
0.890 
0.447 
0.660 
0.479 
0.580 
0.400 
0.540 
0.857 


Fe         O  P,0» 

0.480    21.84  (Hoppk-Skylbr) 

0.886    20.98  (Jaquet) 

0.470    19.78  (KosBKL) 

0. 885    28.48  (Zinoffsky) 

0.400*  19.548  (HijFNEB) 


0.480 
0.899 
0.480 
0.590 
0.480 
0.886 


21.860    (Otto) 

19.602     (HUFNER) 

20. 680    (Hoppe-Setler) 

21.440    

20.690    0.77 

22.500    0.197  (Jaquet) 

*  According  to  more  recent  determinations  of  HI^fnbr  and  Jaqubt  (Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond's  Arch.,  1894,  S.  175),  the  quantity  of  iron  in  ox-h»moglobin  is  0.886^  (average  of 
5  analyses). 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Schunck  and  Marchlewski,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm..  Bdd.  278,  284,  288,  290; 
Nencki,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29. 
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The  question  whether  the  amonnt  of  phosphorns  in  the  hsemoglobin 
from  birds  exists  as  a  contamination  or  as  a  constituent  has  not  been 
decided.  According  to  Ikoko  the  hsamoglobin  from  gooseys  blood  consists 
of  a  combination  between  nucleic  acid  and  hasmoglobin.  In  the  haemo- 
globin from  the  horse  (Zikoffsky),  the  pig,  and  the  ox  (HCfner)  we  hare 
1  atom  of  iron  to  2  atoms  of  sulphur,  while  in  the  haemoglobin  from  the 
dog  (Jaquet)  the  relation  is  1  to  3.  From  the  data  of  the  elementary 
analysig,  as  also  from  the  amount  of  loosely  combined  oxygen,  HCfneb  * 
has  calculated  the  molecular  weight  of  dog-haemoglobin  as  14,129  and  the 
formula  C„,H,.„N„^FeS,0,„.  The  molecular  weight  is  therefore  very 
high.  The  haemoglobin  from  various  kinds  of  blood  not  only  shows  a 
diverse  constitution,  but  also  a  different  solubility  and  crystalline  form,  and 
a  varying  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization;  hence  we  infer  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  haemoglobin.  Bohr  is  a  very  zealous  advocate  of  this 
supposition.  He  has  been  able  to  obtain  haemoglobin  from  dog  and  horse 
blood,  by  fractional  crystallization,  which  had  different  power  of  combining 
with  oxygen  and  containing  different  quantities  of  iron.  Hoppe-Seyleb 
had  already  prepared  two  different  forms  of  haemoglobin  crystals  from 
horse's  blood,  and  Bohr  concludes  from  a  collection  of  these  observations 
that  the  ordinary  haemoglobin  consists  of  a  mixture  of  different  haemo- 
globins. In  opposition  to  this  statement  Hufner'  has  shown  that  only 
one  hoemoglobin  exists  in  ox-blood,  and  that  this  is  probably  true  for  the 
blood  of  many  other  animals. 

Ozyhflemoglobin,   which    has    also   been  called    h^matoglobulin  or 

H^MATOCRTSTALLiN,    is    a  molocular  combination   of    haemoglobin    and 

oxygen.     For  each  molecule  of  haemoglobin  1  molecule  of  oxygen  exists; 

and  the  amount  of  loosely  combined  oxygen  which  is  united  to  1  grm. 

haemoglobin  (of  the  ox)  has  been  determined  by  Hufner*  as  1.34  c.c* 

(calculated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  mercury). 

AccordiDg  to  Bohr,  the  facts  are  different.  He  differentiates  between  four  different 
oxyhsBmoglobins,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  absorb,  namely,  a-,  /J,- 
y-,  and  d-oxyhsemoglobin.  all  having  the  same  absorption  spectrum  and  1  gm.  combin- 
ing with  respectively  0.4,  0.8,  1.7,  and  2.7cc.  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
with  an  oxygen  pressure  of  160  mm.  mercury.  The  ^^-oxyhsemoglobin  is  the  ordinary 
one  obtained  by  the  customary  method  of  preparation.  Bohr  designates  as  a-oxyhae- 
moglobin  the  crystalline  powder  obtained  by  drying  ^^  oxyhsBmoglohin  in  ihe  air.  On 
dissolving  a-oxyhvQmoglobin  in  water  it  is  converted  iuto  /^-haemoglobin  without  decom- 


'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  370  ;  Jaquet.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,. 
Bd.  14,  S.  290 ;  Kossel,  ibid.,  Bd.  2,  S.  150  ;  Zinoffsky,  vbid.,  Bd.  10  ;  Hllfner.  Beitr. 
z.  Physiol..  Pestschr.  f.  C.  Ludwig.  1887,  S.  74-81.  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.), 
Bd.  22;  Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7,  8.  61  ;  Inoko,  ibid,,  Bd.  18. 

*  "  Sur  les  combinaisons  de  I'h^moglobine  avec  Toxyg^ne."  Extrait  du  Bulletin  de 
TAcademie  Royale  Danoise  des  sciences,  1890 ;  also  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  1890.  S.  249; 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2  •  HUfner,  Du  BoisReymond's  Arch.. 
1894. 

*  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894. 
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poaitioD,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  is  increased.  On  keeping  a  solution  of  ^^-oxyhsemo- 
globin  in  a  sealed  tube  it  is  trnnsformed  into  d-oxyhsemogiobin,  although  the  circum- 
stances of  this  change  are  not  known.  According  to  Htlfner'  these  are  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  genuine  and  partly  decomposed  haemoglobins. 

The  ability  of  hssmoglobin  to  take  np  oxygen  seems  to  be  a  function  of 
the  iron  it  contains,  and  when  this  is  calculated  as  about  0.33-0.40^,  then 
1  atom  of  iron  in  the  haemoglobin  corresponds  to  about  2  atoms  =  1  mole- 
cule of  oxygen.  The  combination  of  hssmoglobin  with  oxygen  is,  as  has 
been  stated,  loose  and  dissociatable,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up 
by  a  hsBmoglobin  solution  depends  upon  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen 
at  that  temperature.  If  this  latter  be  decreased  by  means  of  a  vacuum, 
especially  on  gently  heating  or  by  passing  some  indifferent  gas  through  the 
solution,  all  of  the  oxygen  may  be  expelled  from  an  oxyhssmoglobin  solution 
60  that  only  hsemoglobin  remains.  The  reyerse  of  this  is  true  of  a  hssmo- 
globin  solution  which  by  its  remarkable  attraction  for  oxygen  may  be 
conyerted  into  oxyhsemoglobin.  Oxyhsdmoglobin  is  generally  considered  as 
a  weak  acid. 

Oxyhffimoglobin  has  been  obtained  in  crystals  from  several  varieties  of 
blood.  These  crystals  are  blood-red,  transparent,  eilky,  and  may  be  2-3 
mm.  long.  The  oxy haemoglobin  from  squirrel's  blood  crystallizes  in  six- 
sided  plates  of  the  hexagonal  system;  the  other  varieties  of  blood  yield 
needles,  prisms,  tetrahedra,  or  plates  which  belong  to  the  rhombic  system. 
The  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  varies  between  3-10^  for  the 
different  oxyhsemoglobins.  When  completely  dried  at  a  low  temperature 
over  sulphuric  acid  the  crystals  may  be  heated  to  110-115**  C.  without 
decomposing.  At  higher  temperatures,  somewhat  above  160°  C,  they 
decompose,  giving  an  odor  of  burnt  horn,  and  leave,  after  complete  com- 
bustion, an  ash  consisting  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  oxyhsdmoglobin  crystals 
from  difficultly  crystallizable  kinds  of  blood,  for  example  from  such  as  ox's, 
human,  and  pig's  blood,  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  oxyhsemoglobin 
from  easily  crystallizable  blood,  as  from  that  of  the  horse,  dog,  squirrel, 
and  guinea-pig,  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  the  order  above  giyen.  The 
oxyhsamoglobin  dissolves  more  easily  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  alkali  car- 
bonate than  in  pure  water,  and  this  solution  may  be  kept.  The  presence 
of  a  little  too  much  alkali  causes  the  oxyhsamoglobin  to  quickly  decompose. 
The  crystals  are  insoluble  without  decolorization  in  absolute  alcohol. 
According  to  Nencki,'  it  is  hereby  converted  into  an  isomeric  or  polymeric 
modification,  called  by  him  parahcBtnogloMn.  Oxyhaemoglobin  is  insoluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  and  carbon  disulphide. 

A  solution  of  oxyhssmoglobin  in  water  is  precipitated  by  many  metallic 
nits,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead  acetate.     On 

»  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv,  1884. 

*  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  18. 
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heating  the  watery  solation  it  decomposes  at  60**  to  70°  C,  and  it  splits  oflf 
proteid  and  hsematin.  It  is  also  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  alkalies,  and 
many  metallic  salts.  It  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  for  proteids,  with  the 
ordinary  proteid  reagents  which  first  decompose  the  oxyh»moglobin  with 
the  splitting  off  of  proteid. 

The  ozyhaemoglobin  may,  when  it  is  gradually  oxidized,  act  as  an 
**  ozone  exciter"  by  the  decomposition  of  neutral  oxygen,  converting  it 
into  active  oxygen  (PFLt)GER*).  It  may  also  have  another  relation  to 
ozone,  since  it  has  the  property  of  an  ^'  ozone  transmitter  "  in  that  it  causea 
the  reaction  of  certain  reagents  (turpentine)  containing  ozone  upon  ozone 
reagents  such  as  tincture  of  guaiacum. 

A  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  or  arterial  blood  shows 
a  spectrum  with  two  absorption-bands  between  the  Fraunhofer  lines  D 
and  E.  The  one  band,  a,  which  is  narrower  but  darker  and  sharper,  lies 
on  the  line  D\  the  other,  broader,  less  defined  and  less  dark  band,  y9,  lies 
at  E,  These  bands  can  be  detected  in  a  layer  of  1  cm.  thick  of  a  0.1 
p.  m.  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  In  a  still  weaker  dilution  the  band  p 
first  disappears.  By  increased  concentration  of  the  solution  the  two  bands 
become  broader,  the  space  between  them  smaller  or  entirely  obliterated,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  blue  and  violet  part  of  the  spectrum  is  darkened. 
The  oxyhsemoglobin  may  be  differentiated  from  other  coloring  matters 
having  a  similar  absorption-spectrum  by  its  behavior  towards  reducing  sub- 
stances.    (See  below.)* 

A  great  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  preparation  of 
oxyhaemoglobin  crystals,  but  in  their  chief  features  they  all  agree  with  the 
following  method  as  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler:  The  washed  blood- 
corpuscles  (best  those  from  the  dog  or  the  horse)  are  stirred  with  2  vols, 
water  and  then  shaken  with  ether.  After  decanting  the  ether  and  allowing 
the  ether  which  is  retained  by  the  blood  solution  to  evaporate  in  an  open 
dish  in  the  air,  cool  the  filtered  blood  solution  to  0°  C,  add  while  stirring 
\  vol.  of  alcohol  also  cooled,  and  allow  to  stand  a  few  days  at  —  5°  to 
—  10°  C.  The  crystals  which  separate  may  be  repeatedly  recrystallized  by 
dissolving  in  water  of  about  35°  C,  cooling  and  adding  cooled  alcohol  as 
above.  Lastly,  they  are  washed  with  cooled  water  containing  alcohol 
(i  vol.  alcohol)  and  dried  in  vacuum  at  0°  C.  or  a  lower  temperature. 
According  to  Gscheidlen's  "  investigations,  oxyhaemoglobin  crystals  may 
be  obtained  from  diffioultly  crystallizable  varieties  of  blood  by  allowing  the 
blood  first  to  putrefy  slightly  in  sealed  tubes.  After  shaking  with  air  by 
which  the  blood  is  again  arterialized,  proceed  as  above. 

For  the  preparation  of  oxyhaemoglobin  crystals  in  small  quantities  from 

»  PflUger'R  Arch.,  Bd,  10. 

•  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med. -cbem.  Untersuch.,  S.  181 ;  (Jsclieidlen,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  16. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  34,  coDtains  the  investigations  of  Qamgbb  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  ultraviolet  rays  by  the  blood  pigment.  It  also  contains  some  of  the  earlier 
investigations. 
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blood  easily  crystallized,  it  is  often  safficient  to  stir  a  drop  of  blood  witb  a 
little  water  on  a  microscope  slide  and  allow  the  mixture  to  evaporate  so  that 
the  drop  is  surrounded  by  a  dried  ring.  After  covering  with  a  thin  glass, 
the  crystals  gradually  appear  radiating  from  the  ring.  These  crystals  are 
formed  in  a  surer  manner  if  the  blood  is  first  mixed  with  some  water  in  a 
test-tube  and  shaken  with  ether  and  a  drop  of  the  lower  deep-colored  liquid 
treated  as  above  on  the  slide. 

Hflemoglobin^  also  called  eeducbd  haemoglobin  or  purple  cruorik 
(Stokes*),  occurs  only  in  very  small  quantities  in  arterial  blood,  in  larger 
quantities  in  venous  blood,  and  is  nearly  the  only  blood-coloring  matter 
after  asphyxiation. 

Haemoglobin  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  oxyhsemoglobin,  and  it  can 
therefore  only  be  obtained  as  crystals  with  difficulty.  These  crystals  are  aa 
a  rule  isomorphous  to  the  corresponding  oxyhsemoglobin  crystals,  but  are 
darker,  having  a  shade  towards  blue  or  purple,  and  are  decidedly  more 
pleochromatic.  Its  solutions  in  water  are  darker  and  more  violet  or 
purplish  than  solutiond  of  oxyhsemoglobin  of  the  same  concentration.  They 
absorb  the  blue  and  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  in  a  less  marked  degree, 
but  strongly  absorb  the  rays  lying  between  G  and  D.  In  proper  dilution 
the  solution  shows  a  spectrum  with  one  broad,  not  sharply  defined  band 
between  D  and  E,  This  band  does  not  lie  in  the  middle  between  D  and  E^ 
but  is  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  a  little  over  the  line  Z).  A 
hsemoglobin  solution  actively  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  is  converted 
into  an  oxyhsemoglobin  solution. 

A  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin  may  be  easily  converted  into  a  solution 
having  the  spectrum  of  haemoglobin  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  by  passing  an 
indifferent  gas  through  it,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  reducing  substance,  as, 
for  example,  an  ammoniacal  ferro-tartrate  solution  (Stokes'  reduction^ 
liquid).  If  an  oxyhsemoglobin  solution  or  arterial  blood  is  kept  in  a  sealed 
tube,  we  observe  a  gradual  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  reduction  of  the 
oxyhsemoglobin  into  haemoglobin.  If  the  solution  has  a  proper  concentra- 
tion, a  crystallization  of  hsemoglobin  may  occur  in  the  tube  at  lewer  tem- 
peratures (Hufner'). 

PseiidohflBiiLoglobin.  LuDwie  and  Sibofried  '  have  observed  that  blood  which  haa 
been  reduced  by  hyposulphites  so  completely  that  the  oxyhsBmoglobin  spectrum  disap- 
pears and  only  the  hemoglobin  spectrum  is  seen  3ields  large  amounts  of  oxygen  when 
exposed  to  a  vacuum.  Blood  which  has  been  reduced  by  the  passage  of  a  ^ream  of 
hydrogen  through  it  until  the  oxyhsemoglobin  spectrum  disappears  acts  in  the  same 
manner.  Hence  a  loose  combination  of  hsemoglobin  and  oxygen  exists  which  gives  the 
haemoglobin  spectrum,  and  this  combination  S%  called  pseudohsemoglobin  by  Lupwio 
and  Sibgfribd.  Pseudohsemoglobin,  whose  presence  haa  been  detected  in  asphyxiation 
blood  from  dogs,  is  considered  by  the  author  as  an  intermediate  step  between  hsemo- 
globin and  oxyhsemoglobin  on  the  reduction  of  the  latter.  The  occurrence  of  pseudo* 
hsemoglobin  seems  not  to  have  been  positively  proved.* 

'  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  28,  No.  190.  Nov.  1864. 
«  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Cttem.,  Bd.  4. 

*  Du  Bois-Ueymond's  Archiv,  1890 ;  see  also  Ivo  Novi,  PflUger's  Archiv,  Bd.  66. 

*  See  HUfner,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894,  S.  140. 
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HethflemoglobiiL.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  coloring  matter  which 
is  easily  obtained  from  oxyhaemoglobin  as  a  transformation  prodnct  and 
which  has  been  correspondingly  foand  in  transudations  and  cystic  fluids 
containing  blood,  in  nrine,  in  h»mataria  or  hsemoglobinnria,  also  in  urine 
and  blood  on  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  amyl  nitrite  or  alkali 
nitrite,  and  many  other  bodies. 

Methsemoglobin  does  not  contain  any  oxygen  in  molecular  or  dissociable 
combination,  but  still  the  oxygen  seems  to  be  of  importance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  methsamoglobin,  because  it  is  formed  from  oxyhsemoglobin  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen  or  oxidizing  agents,  and  not  from  haemoglobin.  If 
arterial  blood  be  sealed  up  in  a  tube,  it  gradually  consumes  its  oxygen  and 
becomes  venous,  and  by  this  absorption  of  oxygen  a  little  methsamoglobin 
is  formed.  The  same  occurs  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to 
the  blood.  By  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  blood  some  meth»mo- 
globin  is  formed,  and  by  the  action  of  ozone,  potassium  permanganate, 
potassium  ferricyanide,  chlorates,  nitrites,  nitrobenzol,  pyrogallol,  pyro- 
catechin,  acetanilid,  and  certain  other  bodies  on  the  blood  an  abundant 
formation  of  methssmoglobin  takes  place. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  H^fker,  K^lz,  and  Otto  methaemo- 
globin  contains  just  as  much  oxygen  as  oxyhaemoglobin,  but  it  is  more 
strongly  combined.  According  to  Haldake  methsemoglobin  contains  two 
combined  oxygen  atoms,  while  in  oxyhemoglobin  an  oxygen  molecule  is 

united.    Oxyhaemoglobin  Hb^  I  and  methasmoglobin  Hb^    .    Jadbrholm 

and  Saarbach  claim  that  a  methsemoglobin  solution  is  first  converted  into 
an  oxyhsBmoglobin  and  then  into  a  haemoglobin  solution  by  reducing  sub- 
stances, while  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Araei^  claim  that  it  is  converted 
directly  into  a  haemoglobin  solution. 

Methaemoglobin  crystallizes  as  first  shown  by  Hufner  and  Otto  in 
brownish-red  needles,  prisms,  or  six-sided  plates.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
water;  the  solution  has  a  brown  color  and  becomes  a  beautiful  red  on  the 
addition  of  alkali.  The  solution  of  the  pure  substance  is  not  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate  alone,  but  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
absorption-spectrum  of  a  watery  or  acidified  solution  of  methaemoglobin  is, 
according  to  Jaderholm  and  Bertin-Sans,  very  similar  to  that  of 
haematin  in  acid  solution,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  since, 
on  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali  and  a  reducing  substance,  the  former 
passes  over  to  the  spectrum  of  reduced  haemoglobin,  while  a  haematin  solu- 
tion under  the  same  conditions  gives  the  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  haemo- 

1  Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7  ;  Haldane,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22; 
Jftderholm,  ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  16;  Saarbach,  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  Bd.  28;  Araki, 
Zeitschr.  f.  pbjsiol.  Chem..  Bd.  14. 
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chromogen  solntion  (see  below).  Methsemoglobin  Iq  alkaline  solation  shows 
two  absorption-bands  which  are  like  the  two  oxyhaemoglobin  bands,  but 
they  differ  from  these  in  that  the  band  ^  is  stronger  than  a.  By  the  side 
of  the  band  a  and  united  with  it  by  a  shadow  lies  a  third,  fainter  band 
between  C  and  Z>,  near  to  D.  According  to  other  investigators,  Araei 
and  DiTTRiCH,  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  methsBmoglobin  solntion  shows 
only  one  characteristic  band  a  between  C  and  i),  and  the  second  band, 
between  D  and  E  is  only  due  to  contamination  with  oxyhaemoglobin 
(Menzies).* 

Crystallized  methaemoglobin  may  be  easily  obtained  by  treating  a  con- 
centrated Boluton  of  oxyhsemoglobin  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  concen- 
trated potassium  ferriycanide  solution  to  give  the  mixture  a  porter-brown 
color.  After  cooling  to  0°  C.  add  \  vol.  cooled  alcohol  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  a  few  days  in  the  cold.  The  crystals  may  be  easily  purified 
by  recrystallizing  from  water  by  the  addition  of  ^alcohol. 

Photometh^moglobin  is  the  name  given  by  Bock  •  to  a  modification 
of  methsemoglobin,  produced  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  which  gives  a 
spectrum  very  similar  to  hsemoglobin. 

Carbon  Monoxide  Hsemoglobin '  is  the  molecular  combination  between 
1  mol.  haemoglobin  and  1  mol.  CO,  according  to  HCfker,*  which  contains 
1.338  c.c.  carbon  monoxide  (at  0°  and  760  mm.  Hg)  for  1  gm.  haemoglobin. 
This  combination  is  stronger  than  the  oxygen  combination  of  haemoglobin. 
The  oxygen  is  for  this  reason  easily  driven  off  by  carbon  monoxide,  and 
this  explains  the  poisonous  action  of  carbon  monoxide,  which  kills  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood. 

Carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin  is  formed  by  saturating  blood  or  a  haemo- 
globin solution  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  may  be  obtained  as  crystals  by 
the  same  means  as  oxyhaemoglobin.  These  crystals  are  isomorphous  to  the 
oxyhaemoglobin  crystals,  but  are  less  soluble  and  more  stable,  and  their 
bluish-red  color  is  more  marked.  For  the  detection  of  carbon-monoxide 
haemoglobin  its  absorption  spectrum  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  This 
spectrum  shows  two  bands  which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  oxyhaemo- 
globin, but  they  occur  more  towards  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum.  These 
bands  do  not  change  noticeably  on  the  addition  of  reducing  substances; 
this  constitutes  an  important   difference  between  carbon  monoxide  and 

*  Jttderholm,  1.  c;  Bertfn-8aD8,  Comp.  rend.,  106;  Dittrich,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  29 ;  Meuzies.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  17.  Important  references  on 
metbsemoglobin  are  given  by  Otto,  Pfldger's  Arch.,  Bd.  81. 

*  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6 

'  In  reference  to  carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin  see  especially  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med. 
<5hem.  Untcrsuch.,  S.  201  ;  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1864  and  1865 ;  ZeiUchr. 
f.  pbysiol.  Chem..  Bdd.  1  and  18. 

*  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv,  Physiol.  Abth.,  1894.  On  the  dissociation  constant  ot 
carbon  monoxide  heemoglobin,  see  iMd,,  1895. 
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oxyliaemoglobin.  If  the  blood  contaiDS  ozyhsBmoglobin  and  carbon-mon- 
oxide haemoglobin  at  the  same  time,  we  obtain  on  the  addition  of  a  redacing^ 
sabstance  (ammoniacal  ferro-tartrate  solation)  a  mixed  spectrum  originating 
from  the  haemoglobin  and  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin. 

A  great  many  reactions  have  been  saggested  for  the  detection  of 
carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  in  medico-legal  cases.  A  simple  and  at  the 
same  time  a  good  one  is  Hoppe-Seyler's  soda  test.  The  blood  is  treated 
with  double  its  volume  of  caustic-soda  solution  of  1.3  sp.  gr.,  by  which 
ordinary  blood  is  converted  into  a  dingy  brownish  mass,  which  when 
spread  out  on  porcelain  is  brown  with  a  shade  of  green.  Carbon-monoxide 
blood  gives  under  the  same  conditions  a  red  mass,  which  if  spread  out  on 
porcelain  shows  a  beautiful  red  color.  Several  modifications  of  this  test 
have  been  proposed. 

As  according  to  Bohr  there  are  several  oxyhsemoglobins,  so  also,  according  to  Bohr 
.and  BocK»*  there  are  several  carbon  monoxide  bsemoglobins,  with  different  amounts  of 
carbon  monoxide.  As  hsmoglobin  can  unite  with  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  simul- 
taneously, as  shown  by  Bohr  and  Toruf,  so  also  can  it  unite  with  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbon  dioxide  simultaneously  independently  of  each  other. 

Carbon  monoxide  methsBmoglobin  has  been  prepared  by  Weil  and  v.  Anrep  by  th& 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin,  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  Bbrtin-Sans  and  Moitbbbier.*  Sulphur  methflBmoglobin  is  the  name 
given  by  Hoppb-Setler  *  to  that  coloring  matter  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  oxvhsemoglobin.  The  solution  has  a  greenish-red,  dirtv 
color  and  shows  two  absorption -bands  between  C  and  D.  This  coloring  matter  is 
claimed  to  be  the  greenish  color  seen  on  the  surface  of  putrefying  flesh.  E.  Harnack^ 
has  investigated  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  acids  on  the  blood-pigment. 
In  these  investigations  certain  of  Hoppe-Setler's  statements  in  regard  to  sulphur 
metheemoglobin  and  the  action  of  the  above  gases  on  the  blood-pigments,  have  been  con- 
firmed. 

Carbon-dioxide  Hflemoglobin,  CarbohcBmoglobin,  Haemoglobin,  accord- 
ing to  Bohr  and  Torup/  also  forms  a  molecular  combination  with  carbon 
dioxide  whose  spectrum  is  similar  to  that  of  hsBmoglobin.  According  to 
Bohr  there  are  three  different  carbohaemoglobins,  namely,  or-,  y^-,  and 
^^-carbohaemoglobin,  in  which  1  gm.  combines  with  respectively  1.5,  3,  and 
6  c.c.  CO,  (measured  at  0**  C.  and  760  mm.)  at  +  18°  C.  and  a  pressure  of 
60  mm.  mercury.  If  a  hssmoglobin  solution  is  shaken  with  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  hsBmoglobin  combines  loosely  with  tho 
oxygen  as  well  as  carbon  dioxide,  independently  of  each  other,  just  as  if 
each  gas  existed  alone  (Bohr).  He  considers  that  the  two  gases  are  com- 
bined with  different  parts  of  the  haemoglobin,  namely,  the  oxygen  with  the 
pigment  nucleus  and   the   carbon   dioxide  with,  the  proteid  component. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25. 

*  V.  Aurep,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1880;  Sans  and  Moitessier,  Compt.  rend., 
Tome  118. 

»  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  151.     See  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

•Bohr,  Extrait  du  Bull  de  I'Acad.  Danoise,  1890.  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  4. 
Torup,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17. 
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According  to  Tobup  the  hsBmoglobin  must  therefore  be  partly  decomposed 
by  the  carbon  dioxide  setting  free  some  proteid. 

Kitric-oxide  Hflemoglobm  is  also  a  crystalline  molecular  combination 
which  is  even  stronger  than  the  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin.  Its  solution 
shows  two  absorption-bands  which  are  paler  and  less  sharp  than  the  carbon- 
monoxide  haemoglobin  bands,  and  they  do  not  disappear  on  the  addition  of 
reducing  bodies. 

Hsemoglobin  also  forms  a  molecular  combiDatioo  with  acetylene.  Hydrocyanic  add 
is  nlso  claimed  to  form  a  combiDation  with  beerooglobiD.  Metbeemoglobin  solutions 
become  of  a  beautiful  red  color  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and,  according  to 
Robert,'  cyanmeihotmoglobin  is  probably  formed.  Its  spectrum  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
hsmoglobin,  but  it  is  not  converted  into  oxyhsemoglobin  on  shal^ing  with  air. 

Decomposition  products  of  the  blood-coloring  matters.  By  its  decomposi- 
tion haemoglobin  yields,  as  above  stated,  ekproteid,  which  has  been  called 
glohin  (Preyer  and  Schulz),  and  a  ferruginous  pigment  as  chief  products. 
The  globin,  which  was  isolated  and  studied  by  Schulz  *  differs  from  most 
other  proteids  by  containing  a  high  amount  of  carbon,  54.97,^,  with  only 
16.895^  nitrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  very  easily  soluble  in  acids 
or  alkalies.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
chloride.  Nitric  acid  precipitates  it  in  the  cold  but  not  when  warm.  It 
may  be  coagulated  by  heat  but  the  coagulum  is  readily  soluble  in  acids. 
Because  of  these  reactions  it  is  considered  as  a  histon  by  Schulz. 

The  pigment  split  off  is  different,  depending  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  cleavage  takes  place. 

If  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  a  coloring 
matter  is  obtained  which  is  called  by  Hoppe-Seyler  hcemochromogen^  by 
other  investigators  (Stokes)  reduced  hcBmatin.  In  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
haemochromogen  is  quickly  oxidized  to  haematin,  and  we  therefore  obtain 
in  this  case  hcsmatin  as  a  colored  decomposition  product.  As  haemo- 
chromogen is  easily  converted  by  oxygen  into  haematin,  so  this  latter  may 
be  reconverted  into  haemochromogen  by  reducing  substances. 

Haemochromogen  was  discovered  by  Hoppe-Seyler.*  He  was  also  able 
to  obtain  this  coloring  matter  as  crystals.  Haemochromogen  is,  according 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  the  colored  atomic  group  of  haemoglobin  and  its  com- 
bination with  gases,  and  this  atomic  group  is  combined  with  proteids  in  the* 
pigment.  The  characteristic  absorption  of  light  depends  on  the  haemo- 
chromogen, and  it  is  also  this  atomic  group  which  binds  in  the  oxyhaemo- 
globin  1  mol.  oxygen  and  in  the  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  1  mol. 
carbon  monoxide  with  1  atom  iron.  Hoppe-Seyler  has  observed  a  com- 
bination between  haemochromogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  and  this  combina- 
tion shows  the  spectral  appearance  of  carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin. 

'  Ueber  Cyanmetbaemoglobin,  etc.     Stuttgart,  1891. 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  24. 
<  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13. 
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Aq  alkaline  hsBmochromogen  Bolafcion  has  a  beaatifal  red  color.  It 
shows  two  absorption-bands,  first  described  by  Stokes,  of  which  the  one  is 
darker  and  lies  between  D  and  E^  and  the  other,  broader  bnt  not  so  dark, 
covers  the  lines  ^and  b.  In  acid  solution  hsBmochromogen  shows  four 
bands,  which,  according  to  Jaderholm,*  depend  on  a  mixtare  of  hsemo- 
chromogen  and  hsBmatoporphyrin  (see  below),  this  last  formed  by  a  partial 
decomposition  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 

HsBmochromogen  may  be  obtained  as  crystals  by  the  action  of  caustic 
soda  on  haemoglobin  at  100**  C.  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  (Hoppe-Seyler). 
By  the  decomposition  of  hsemoglobin  by  acids  (of  course  in  the  absence  of 
air)  we  obtain  nsBmochromogen  contaminated  with  a  little  hsematoporphyrin. 
An  alkaline  haemochromogen  solution  is  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  a 
reducing  substance  (Stokes'  reduction  liquid)  on  an  alkaline  hsematin 
solution.  V.  Zeynek*  has  been  able  to  obtain  haemochromogen  in  a  solid 
condition  by  reducing  haematin  with  hydrazin  hydrate  in  a  faintly 
ammoniacal  solution  under  special  precautions  and  precipitating  the  product 
by  alcohol-ether.  The  otherwise  pure  and  unchanged  product  seems  to  be 
an  ammonia  combination  of  haemochromogen,  which  is  formed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  haematin  into  haemochromogen  when  for  every  2  molecules  of 
haematin  only  1  atom  of  oxygen  is  removed  and  the  two  haematin  residues 
are  united  by  1  atom  of  oxygen. 

Haematin,  also  called  Oxyhaematin,  is  sometimes  found  in  old  transuda- 
tions. It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices  on 
oxyhaemoglobin,  and  is  therefore  also  found  in  the  faeces  after  hemorrhage 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  also  after  a  meat  diet  and  food  rich  in  blood. 
It  is  stated  that  haematin  may  occur  in  urine  after  poisoning  with  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen.  As  shown  above,  the  haematin  is  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  oxyhaemoglobin,  or  at  least  of  haemoglobin,  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen.  Cazeneuve  and  Breteau  *  have  analyzed  haematin  from  different 
kinds  of  blood  (ox,  horse,  sheep)  and  have  found  that  haematin  from  a 
certain  variety  of  blood  has  the  same  composition,  while  that  from  a  differ- 
ent variety  of  animals  has  a  different  composition. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  haematin  are  rather 
contradictory  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  different  haematins 
•are  formed  under  various  conditions  (Kuster,  K.  Morner).  According 
to  Hoppe-Seyler  its  formula  is  C„H„N^FeO„  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,  also 
BiALOBRZESKi  it  is  C„H„N,FeO^,  and  according  to  Hufner  and  Kuster, 
probably,  C„H,^N^FeO,.  The  haematin  analyzed  by  K.  Morner  which 
was  not  identical  with  haematin  prepared  by  other  investigators,  had  the 
formula,  C.^H^N^FeO,.  According  to  all  these  investigators  1  atom  of 
iron  occurs  with  every  4  atoms  of  nitrogen.     According  to  Cloetta,  and 

»  Nord.  med.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  16. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm..  Bd.  26. 

»  Compt.  rend..  Tome  128. 
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also  EosENFBLD,*  haematin  has  the  formula,  C„H,^N,FeO„  and  1  atom  of 
iron  for  every  3  atoms  of  nitrogen. 

On  carefully  oxidiziug  baemutin  (in  glacial  acetic  acid)  with  potassium  bichromate, 
EusTBR  obtained,  besides  a  ferruginous  but  not  closely-studied  body,  two  acids  with  the 
formula,  CsHioO*  and  CrHioO«.  The  first  is  considered  as  bibasic  hcBtnaiinic  oc^and 
the  second  tribasic  haematinic  acid. 

IlfiBmatin  is  amorphoas,  dark  brown  or  bluish  black.  It  may  be  heated 
to  180^  C.  without  decomposition;  on  burning  it  leaves  a  residue  consisting 
of  iron  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  it  dissolves  slighty  in  warm  glacial  acetic  acid.  Haematin 
dissolves  in  acidified  alcohol  or  ether.  It  easily  dissolves  in  alkalies,  even 
when  very  dilute.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  dichroitic;  in  thick  layers 
they  appear  rod  by  transmitted  light,  and  in  thin  layers  greenish.  The 
alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  lime-  and  baryta-water,  as  also  by 
solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  acid  solutions  are 
always  brown. 

An  acid  haematin  solution  absorbs  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum  less  and 
the  violet  part  more.  The  solution  shows  a  rather  sharply  defined  band 
between  0  and  D  whose  position  may  change  with  the  variety  of  acid  used 
as  a  solvent.  Between  D  and  F  a  second,  much  broader,  less  sharply 
defined  band  occurs  which  by  proper  dilution  of  the  liquid  is  converted  w*-o 
two  bands.  The  one  between  b  and  Fy  lying  near  F,  is  darker  and  broader, 
the  other,  between  D  and  E,  lying  near  F^  is  lighter  and  narrower.  Also 
by  proper  dilution  a  fourth  very  faint  band  is  observed  between  D  and  F 
lyin^  near  D,  Haematin  may  thus  in  acid  solution  show  four  absorption 
bands;  ordinarily  one  sees  distinctly  only  the  bands  between  (7  and  D  and 
the  broad,  dark  band — or  the  two  bands — ^between  D  and  F,  In  alkaline 
solution  the  haematin  shows  a  broad  absorption-band,  which  lies  in  greatest 
part  between  C  and  Z),  but  reaches  a  little  over  the  line  D  towards  the 
right  in  the  space  between  D  and  F. 

Haemin,  H^min  Crystals,  or  Teichmann's  Crystals.  Haemin  is  the 
hydrochloric  acid  ester  of  haematin  and  is  the  starting-point  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  latter. 

According  to  Nbncki  and  Sibbbr  the  hsBinin  crystals  are  a  double  combination  with 
the  solvent,  amy]  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  which  is  used  in  their  preparation  ;  while 
Hoppe-Sbtlbr  claims  that  the  solvent  is  only  held  mechanically  by  the  crystals.  The 
formula  of  the  hsemin  crystals  prepared  by  means  of  amyl  alconol  is,  according  to 
Nencki  and  Sibber,  (CssMiiC]N4FeOt)4.0ftHitO.  Haematin  esters  with  other  acids  are 
also  Itnown  (See  KubtBr  I.e.). 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  TJntersuch.,  8.  625;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Arch.  f.  ex  p. 
Path.  u.  Pharm  ,  Bdd.  18  and  20,  und  Ber.  d.  deuUch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  18:  Bial- 
obrzeski,  Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  6 ;  Ktlster,  Beitrftge  zur 
Eenntniss  des  Hoeroatins,  Ttlbingen,  1896.  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd. 
27  und  80 ;  K.  MOrner,  Nord.  med.  Arkiv.  Festband.,  1897,  No.  1  and  80 ;  Cloetta, 
Aich.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  86 ;  Bosenfeld,  Und.,  Bd.  40. 
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Hamin  crjBtals  form  in  large  masses  a  bluish-black  powder,  bat  are  so 
small  that  they  can  only  be  seen  by  the  microscope.  They  consist  of  dark- 
brown  or  nearly  brownish-black  long,  rhombic,  or  spool-like  crystals, 
isolated,  or  grouped  as  crosses,  rosettes,  or  starry  forms.  Cubical  crystals 
may  also  occur  according  to  Cloetta.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  dilute 
acids  at  the  normal  temperature,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  They  are 
slightly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  warmth.  They  dissolve  in 
acidified  alcohol,  as  also  in  dilute  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies;  and  in  the 
lost  case  they  form,  besides  alkali  chlorides,  soluble  haematin  alkali,  from 
which  the  hsematin  may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  haemin  crystals  in  large  quantities  is 
as  follows:  The  washed  sediment  from  the  blood-corpuscles  is  coagulated 
with  alcohol  or  by  boiling  after  dilution  with  water  and  the  careful  addition 
of  acid.  The  strongly  pressed  but  not  dry  mass  is  rubbed  with  90-95$^ 
alcohol,  which  has  previously  been  treated  with  oxalic  acid  or  i-1^  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  i..nd  allow  this  to  stand  several  hours  at  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  The  filtrate  is  warmed  to  about  70°  C,  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (for  each  liter  of  filtrate  add  10  c.c,  25^^  hydro- 
chloric acid  diluted  with  alcohol,  Morner),  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  the 
cold.  The  crystals  which  separate  in  one  or  two  days  are  first  washed  with 
alcohol  and  then  with  water.  For  particulars  as  to  the  various  methods  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  cited  works  of  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Cloetta, 
KusTER,  MdRNER,  and  Rosenfeld. 

Haematin  is  obtained  on  dissolving  the  haemin  crystals  in  very  dilute 
caustic  alkali  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. 

In  preparing  haemin  crystals  in  small  quantities  proceed  in  the  following 
manner:  The  blood  is  dried  after  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
common  salt,  or  the  dried  blood  may  be  mbbed  with  a  trace  of  common 
salt.  The  dry  powder  is  placed  on  a  microscope-slide,  moistened  with 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  then  covered  with  the  cover-glass.  Add,  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod,  more  glacial  acetic  acid  bv  applying  the  drop  at  the  edge  of 
the  cover-glass,  until  the  space  between  the  slide  and  the  cover-glass  is  full. 
Now  warm  over  a  very  small  flame,  with  the  precaution  that  the  acetic  acid 
does  not  boil  and  pass  with  the  powder  from  under  the  cover-glass.  If  no 
crystals  appear  after  the  first  warming  and  cooling,  warm  again,  and  if 
necessary  add  some  more  acetic  acid.  After  cooling,  if  the  experimnt  has 
been  properly  performed,  a  number  of  dark-brown  or  nearly  black  haemin 
crystals  of  varying  forms  will  be  seen. 

Haematin  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
air,  forming  a  purple-red  liquid.  The  iron  is  here  split  off  and  the  new 
pigment,  called  licBtnatoporphyrin  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  is  iron-free.  The 
haematin  yields  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  absence  of  air, 
a  second  iron-free  coloring  matter  called  hcBmatoUn  (Hoppe-Seyler). 
Haematoporphyrin  may  also  be  prepare^  by  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
saturated  with  hydrobromic  acid  on  haemin  crystals  (Nencki  and  Sieber  *). 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-cbem.  Untersuch.,  8.  638  ;  Nencki  ai}d  Sieber,  Monatshefte  f. 
Chem.,  Bd.  9. 
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HflBinatoporphyrin,  C„H„N,0,.  This  pigment,  according  to  Mao 
MuNN,*  occurs  as  a  physiological  pigment  in  certain  animals.  It  occurs, 
as  shown  by  Oabbod  and  Saillbt,  as  a  normal  constituent,  although  only 
as  traces,  of  human  urine.  It  occurs  in  greater  quantities  in  human  urine 
•especially  after  the  use  of  sulphonal  (see  Chapter  XV). 

This  coloring  matter  is,  according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,  an  isomer  of 
the  bile-pigment  bilirubin,  and  its  formation  from  hsdmatin  can  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation: 

C„H„N,0,Fe  +  2H,0  -  Fe  =  2C,.H,.N,0.. 

A  pigment  closely  allied  to  the  urinary  pigment  urobilin  has  been  obtained 
by  the  action  of  reducing  substances  on  haemotoporphyrin  (Hoppe-Seyler, 
Nencki  and  Siebeb,  Le  Nobel,  Mac  Munn).  On  the  administration  of 
haemotoporphyrin  to  rabbits,  Nencki  and  Eotschy  *  observed  that  a  part 
was  reduced  to  a  substance  similar  to  urobilin. 

On  heating  hsematoporphyrin  it  decomposes  and  evolves  an  odor  of 
pyrrol.  It  dissolves  with  a  red  color  in  warm,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  becomes  then  green,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
combination  crystallizes  in  long  brownish-red  needles.  If  the  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  neutralized  and  then  treated  with  sodium  acetate, 
the  pigment  separates  out  as  amorphous,  brown  flakes  not  readily  soluble  in 
amyl  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol, 
alkalies,  and  dilute  miner^  acids.  <  The  combination  with  sodium  crystal- 
lizes as  small  tufts  of  brown  crystals.  The  acid  alcoholic  solutions  have  a 
beautiful  purple  color,  which  becomes  violet-blue  on  the  addition  of  large 
quantities  of  acid.  The  alkaline  solution  has  a  beautiful  red  color, 
especially  when  not  too  much  alkali  is  present.  Hsematoporphyrin  prepared 
by  various  methods  may  differ  somewhat  in  solubility  and  in  color  of  solu- 
tion, but  their  characteristic  absorption-spectra  are  essentially  the  same. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  hsBmatoporphyrin,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  shows  two  absorption-bands,  of  which  one  is  fainter  and 
narrower  and  lies  between  C  and  i>,  near  D.  The  other  is  much  darker, 
sharper  an'd  broader,  and  lies  in  the  middle  between  D  and  E.  An  absorp- 
tion extends  from  these  bands  towards  the  red,  terminating  with  a  dark 
«dge,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  third  band  between  the  other  two. 

A  dilute  alkaline  solution  shows  four  bands,  namely,  a  band  between  C 
and  2);  a  second,  broader,  surrounding  D  and  with  its  broadest  part 
between  D  and  E\  a  third,  between  D  and  E  nearly  at  E\  and  lastly  a 
fourth,  broad  and  dark  band  between  I  and  F.     On  the  addition  of  an 

»  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7. 

»  Hoppe-Seyler,  1.  c,  S.  528;  Le  Nobel,  Pflttger'a  Arch.,  Bd.  40 ;  Mac  Munn,  Proc. 
Roy.  Boo.,  Vol.  30,  and  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  10 ;  Nencki  and  Rotachy,  Monatshefte 
f.  Chein..Bd.  10. 
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alkaline  ziDc-chloride  Bolation  the  Bpectrnm  changes  more  or  less  rapidly/ 
and  finally  a  spectrnm  is  obtained  with  only  two  bands,  of  which  one  snr- 
roands  D  and  the  other  lies  between  D  and  E,  If  an  acid  hsBmatoporphyrin 
solution  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  a  part  of  the  pigment  is  taken  np  by 
the  chloroform,  and  this  solation  often  shows  a  five-banded  spectrnm  with 
two  bands  between  C  and  D. 

.  HflBmatoidin,  thns  called  by  Yirchow,  is  a  pigment  which  crystallizes 
in  orange-colored  rhombic  plates,  and  which  occnrs  in  old  blood  eztrayasa- 
tions,  and  whose  origin  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished (Lanqhans,  Cordua,  Quincke,  and  others*).  A  solution  of 
hsBmatoidin  shows  no  absorption-bands,  but  only  a  strong  absorption  of  the 
violet  to  the  green  (Ewald  ").  According  to  most  observers,  haematoidin 
is  identical  with  the  bile-pigment  bilirubin.  It  is  not  identical  with  the 
crystallizable  lutein  from  the  corpora  lutea  of  the  ovaries  of  the  cow  (Picco- 
lo and  LiBBEN,*  KiJhne  and  Ewald). 

In  the  detection  of  the  above-described  blood-coloring  matters  the 
spectroscope  is  the  only  entirely  trustworthy  means  of  investigation.  If  it 
is  only  necessary  to  detect  blood  in  general  and  not  to  determine  definitely 
whether  the  coloring  matter  is  haemoglobin,  methaemoglobin,  or  haematin, 
then  the  preparation  of  haBmin  crystals  is  an  absolute  positive  proof.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  more  extended  text-books  for  exactor  methods  for  the 
detection  of  blood  in  chemico-legal  cases,  and  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  give 
here  the  chief  points  of  the  investigation. 

If  spots  on  clothes,  linen,  wood,  etc.,  are  to' be  tested  for  the  presence 
of  blood,  it  is  best,  when  possible,  to  scratch  or  shave  off  as  much  as 
possible,  rub  with  common  salt,  and  from  this  prepare  the  haemin  crystals. 
On  obtaining  positive  results  the  presence  of  blood  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
If  you  do  not  obtain  sufficient  material  by  the  above  means,  then  soak  the 
spot  with  a  few  drops  of  water  in  a  watch-crvstal.  If  a  colored  solution  is 
thus  obtained,  then  remove  the  fibres,  wood-shavings,  and  the  like  as  far  aa 
possible,  and  allow  the  solution  to  dry  in  the  watch-glass.  The  dried 
residue  may  be  partly  used  for  the  spectroscope  test  directly,  and  part  may 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  haemm  crystals.  It  also  serves  to 
detect  haemochromogen  in  alkaline  solution  after  previous  treatment  with 
alkali  and  the  addition  of  reducing  substances. 

If  a  colorless  solution  is  obtained  after  soaking  with  water,  or  the  spots 
are  on  rusty  iron,  then  digest  with  a  little  dilute  alkali  (5  p.  m.).  In  the 
presence  of  blood  the  solution  gives,  after  neutralization  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  drying,  a  residae  which  may  give  the  haemin  crystals  with  glacial 
acetic  acid.     Another  part  of  the  alkaline  solution  shows,  after  the  addition 

^  8ee  Hammarsten,  Skand.  Arcb.  f.  Physiol. »  Bd.  8,  and  Garrod,  Journ.  of  Pbysiol. 
Vol  18. 

'  A  compreheosive  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  baematoidin  may  be  found 
in  Stadelmanu:  Der  Icterus,  etc.    Stuttgart,  1891.    Pages  8  and  45. 

*  Zeitscbr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  22,  S.  475. 

*  Cit.  from  Gorup-Besanez:  Lehrbuch  d.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  4.  Aufl.,  1878. 
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of  Stokes'  redaction  liqaid,  the  absorption-bands  of  haBmochromogen  ia 
alkaline  solution. 

The  methods  proposed  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  blood- 
coloring  matters  are  partly  chemical  and  partly  physical. 

Among  the  chemical  methods  to  be  mentioned  is  the  ashing  of  the  blood  and  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  iron  contained  therein,  from  which  the  amount  of 
heemoglobin  may  be  calculated.  Jolles  *  has  i-ecently  suggested  a  clinical  method  based 
on  the  incineration  of  the  blood  and  determining  the  ironm  the  ash. 

The  physical  methods  consist  either  in  a  colorimetric  or  a  spectroscopic 
investigation. 

The  principle  of  Hoppe-Sbyler's  colorimetric  method  is  that  a  measured 
quantity  of  blood  is  diluted  with  an  exactly  measured  quantity  of  water 
until  the  diluted  blood  solution  has  the  same  color  as  a  pure  oxyhsBmoglobin 
solution  of  a  known  strength.  The  amount  of  coloring  matter  present  in 
the  undiluted  blood  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the  degree  of  dilution. 
In  the  colorimetric  testing  we  use  a  gla^s  vessel  with  parallel  sides  contain- 
ing a  layer  of  liquid  1  cm.  thick  (Hoppe-Seyler's  haematinometer). 
The  use  of  Hoppe-seyler's  colorimetric  double  pipette  is  more  advan- 
tageous. Other  good  apparatus  have  been  constructed  by  Giacosa  and 
Zanqermeister.'  Instead  of  an  oxyhsemoglobin  solution  we  now  gen- 
erally use  a  carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin  solution  as  comparison  liquid 
because  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 

The  blood  solution  in  this  case  is  saturated  with  carbon  monoxide. 
This  method  seems  to  be  good. 

The  quantitatiye  estimation  of  the  blood-coloring  matters  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope  may  be  done  in  different  ways,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
apectrophotometric  method  is  chiefly  used,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
reliable.  •  This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  extinction  coefficient 
of  a  colored  liquid  for  a  certain  region  of  the  spectrum  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration,  so  that  (7 :  ^  =  (7,  :  ^, ,  when  C  and  (7,  repre- 
sent the  different  concentrations  and  E  and  E^  the  corresponding  coefficienta 

C      0 
of  extinction.     From  the  equation  -^  =  -en  it  follows  that  for  one  and  the 

same  pigment  this  relation,  which  is  called  the  absorption  ratio^  must  be 
constant.  If  the  absorption  ratio  is  represented  by  -4,  the  determined 
extinction  coefficient  by  E^  and  the  concentration  (the  amount  of  coloring 
matter  in  grams  in  1  c.c.)  by  C,  then  C  =  A  .  E. 

Different  apparatus  have  been  constructed  ^Vierordt  and  Hufner  *) 
for  the  determination  of  the  extinction  coefficient  which  is  equal  to  the 
negative  logarithm  of  those  rays  of  light  which  remain  after  the  passage  of 
the  light  through  a  layer  1  cm.  thick  of  an  absorbing  liquid.  In  regard  to 
these  apparatus  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books. 

»  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  65,  and  Monatshefte  f.  Chem..  Bd.  17. 

« P.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16  ;  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  %bid.,  Bd. 
21 ;  Winternitz.  ihid,\  Giacosa,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26;  Zangenmeister,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  83. 

^  See  Vierordt,  Die  Anwendung  des  Spektralapparates  zu  Photometric,  etc.  (Tubin- 
gen. 1873),  and  Httfner,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.» 
Bd.  8  ;  V.  Noorden,  ibid.,  Bd.  4  ;  Otto,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  Bdd.81  and  86. 
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As  control  the  extinction  coefficients  are  determined  in  two  different  regions  of  the 
Bpectnim.  HxiFNBR  has  selected  (a)  the  region  between  the  two  absorption  bands  of 
oxyhemoglobin,  especially  between  the  wave-lengths  564  //  aud  565  //,  and  (b)  the 
region  between  the  two  bands,  especially  the  interval  between  the  wave-lengths  581.5  fi 
and  542.5  //.  The  constants  or  the  absorption  ratio  for  these  two  regions  of  the  spec- 
trum are  designated  by  Hufner  by  A  and  A',  Before  the  determination  the  blood  must 
be  diluted  with  water,  and  if  the  proportion  of  dilution  of  the  blood  be  represented  by 
F,  then  the  concentration  or  the  amount  of  coloring  matter  in  100  parts  of  the  undiluted 
blood  is 

(7=100.F.  ^.^  and 

C=100.F. -4'. -ff'. 

The  absorption  ratio  or  the  constants  in  the  two  above-mentioned  regions  of  the 
spectrum  have  been  determined  for  oxy haemoglobin,  haemoglobin,  carbon  monoxide,  as 
follows : 

Oxyhamoglobin Ao  =  0.002070  and  A'o  =  0.001812 

Haemoglobin ^r  =  0.001854  and  A'r  =  0.001778 

Carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  Ac  =  0.001888  and  A'c  =  0.001268 

The  quantity  of  each  coloring  matter  ma^  be  determined  in  a  mixture  of  two  blood- 
t;oloring  matters  by  this  method,  which  is  of  special  importance  in  the  determination  of 
the  quantity  of  oxybaemoglobin  and  haemoglobin  present  in  blood  at  the  same  time.  If 
we  represent  by  ^and  E*  the  extinction  coefficients  of  the  mixture  in  the  above-men- 
tioned regions  of  the  spectrum,  by  Ao  and  A*o  and  Ar  and  A'r  the  constants  for  oxyhaemo- 
globin  and  reduced  haemoglobin,  and  by  Fthe  degree  of  dilution  of  the  blood,  then  the 
percentage  of  oxyhaemoglobin  Ho  and  of  (reduced)  haemoglobin  Er  is 


and 


E  =  100   F  -^o^'o^^^r  —  E'A'r) 


Er  =  100.  tt/  A'riE'A'c-EAo) 


Among  the  many  apparatas  constrncted  for  clinical  purposes  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  hsemoglobin  Fleischl's  hcsmonieier^  which  has 
undergone  numerous  modifications,  and  Hexocque's  hcBmatoscope  are  to  be 
specially  mentioned.  In  regard  to  these  apparatj  see  v.  Jaksch,  Klinische 
Diagnostik  innerer  Krankheiten,  4.  Auflage  18  and  Jaquet,  Corresp. 
Blatt.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1897. 

Many  other  pinnentsare  found  besides  the  often-occurring  haemoglobin  in  the  blood 
of  invertebrates.  In  a  few  aracbnldae,  Crustacea,  gasteropodae,  and  cephalopoda  a  body 
analogous  to  haemoglobin  containing  copper,  Jugmocyanin,  has  been  found  by  Frbdericq. 
By  the .  taking  up  of  loosely  bound  oxygen  this  body  is  converted  into  blue  oxyhcnno- 
cyanin^  and  by  the  escape  of  the  oxygen  becomes  colorless  again.  A  coloring  matter 
called  chlorocruorin  by  Lankbster  is  found  in  certain  chaetopodae.  EcBmerythrin,  so 
called  by  Kkukenbkrg  but  first  observed  by  Schwalbb,  is  a  red  coloring  matter  from 
certain  gephyrea.  Besides  haemocyanin  we  find  in  the  blood  of  certain  Crustacea 
the  red  coloring  matter  tetronerpihrin  (B-AUUBvutov),  which  is  also  widely  spread  In 
the  animal  kingdom.  Echinochrom,  so  named  by  Mac  Munn,'  is  a  brown  coloring 
matter  occurring  in  the  perivisceral  fluid  of  a  variety  of  echinoderms. 

The  qtiantitaiive  constitution  of  the  red  hlood-corjmscles.  The  amount 
of  water  varies  in  different  varieties  of  blood  between  570-644  p.  m.,  with 
a  corresponding  amount,  430-356  p.  m.,  of  solids.     The  chief  mass,  about 

»  Fredericq,  Extrait  des  Bulletins  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  Belgique  (2),  1  ome  46,  1878  ; 
Lankester,  Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol,  1868,  p.  114,  and  1870,  p.  119;  Krukenberg, 
see  Vergl.  Physiol.  Studien,  Reihe  1,  Abth.  8.  Heidelberg,  1880  ;  Halliburton,  Journal 
of  Physiol.,  Vol  6 ;  Mac  Munn,  Quart.  Joum.  Microsc.  Science,  1885. 
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^gft-^'fl,   of  the  dried  substance  consists  of  haemoglobin  (in  hnman  and 
mammal  blood). 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Hoppe-Seylbr  *  and  his  pnpils,  the  red 
corpuscles  contain  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance: 

Hemoglobin.  Proteid.  Lecithin.  Choleeterin. 

Human  blood 868-948  122-51  7.2-8.5           2.5 

Dog's         "    865                  126  5.9              8.6 

Goose's       •'    ...      627                  864  4.6              4.8 

Snake's      •'    467  525 

Abderhaldek  found  the  following  composition  for  the  blood-corpuscles 
from  the  domestic  animals  investigated  by  him:  Water,  591.9-644.3 
p.  m. ;  solids,  408.1-355.7  p.  m. ;  hsBmoglobin,  303.3-331.9  p.  m.;  proteid, 
5.32  (dog)-78.5  p.  m.  (sheep);  choleeterin,  0.388  (horse)-3.593  p.  m. 
(sheep);  and  lecithin,  2.296  (dog)-4.855  p.  m. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  varying  proportion  of  the  hsBmoglobin  to  the 
proteid  in  the  nucleated  and  in  the  non-nucleated  blood-corpuscles.  These 
last  are  much  richer  in  hsBmoglobin  and  poorer  in  proteid  than  the  others. 

The  amount  of  mineral  bodies  in  various  varieties  of  animals  is  different. 
According  to  Bunge  and  Abdekhaldek  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  pig, 
horse,  and  rabbit  contain  no  soda,  while  those  from  man,  the  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
dog,  and  cat  are  relatively  rich  in  soda.  In  the  five  last-mentioned  varieties 
the  amount  of  soda  was  2.135-2.856  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  potash  was 
O.257(dog)-0.744  p.  m.  (sheep).  In  the  horse,  pig,  and  rabbit  the  quantity 
of  potash  was  3.326  (hor8e)-5.229  p.  m.  (rabbit).  Human  blood-corpuscles 
contain,  according  to  Wanach,*  about  five  times  as  much  potash  as  soda, 
on  an  average  3.99  p.  m.  potash  and  0.75  p.  m.  soda.  Lime  is  claimed  to 
be  absent  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  magnesia  occurs  only  in  small 
amounts,  0.016  (8heep)-0.150  p.  m.  (pig).  The  blood-corpuscles  of  all 
animals  investigated  contain  chlorine,  0.460-1.949  p.  m.  (both  in  horse), 
generally  1  to  2  p.  m.,  and  also  phosphoric  acid.  The  amount  of  inorganic 
phosphoric  acid  shows  great  variation,  0.275  (sheep)~1.916  p.  m.  (horse). 
All  above  figures  are  calculated  on  the  fresh,  moist  blood-corpuscles. 

The  White  Blood-corpuscles  and  the  Blood-plates. 

The  White  Blood-corpuscles,  also  called  LEUCOcyT£s  or  Lymphoid 
Cells,  which  occur  in  the  blood  in  varying  forms  and  sizes,  form  in  a  state 
of  rest  spherical  lumps  of  a  sticky,  highly  refractive  power,  capable  of 
motion,  non-membranous  protoplasm,  which  show  1-4  nuclei  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water  or  acetic  acid.  In  human  and  mammalian  blood  they  are 
larger  than  the  red  blood-corpusdes.      They  have  also  a  lower  specific 

>  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  890  and  898. 

*  Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  12,  and  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bdd.  23  and  25  ;  Wanach,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18,  S.  88. 
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gravity  than  the  red  corpuscles,  move  in  the  circulating  blood  nearer  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessel,  and  have  also  a  slower  motion. 

The  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  varies  not  only  in  the  different 
blood-vessels,  but  also  under  different  physiological  conditions.  As  an 
average  we  have  only  1  white  corpuscle  for  350-500  red  corpuscles. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Alex.  Schmidt  '  and  his  pupils,  the 
leucocytes  are  destroyed  in  great  part  on  the  discharge  of  the  blood  before 
and  during  coagulation,  so  that  discharged  blood  is  much  poorer  in  leuco- 
cytes than  the  circulating  blood.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has 
been  denied  by  other  investigators. 

From  a  histological  standpoint  we  generally  discriminate  between  the 
different  kinds  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles;  chemically  considered,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  known  essential  difference  between  them.  With  regard  to 
their  importance  in  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  Alex.  Schmidt  and  his  pupils 
distinguish  between  the  leucocytes  which  are  destroyed  by  the  coagulation 
and  those  which  are  not.  The  last  mentioned  give  with  alkalies  or 
common-salt  solutions  a  slimy  mass;  the  first  do  not  show  such  behavior. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes  has  during  life  amcBboid  movements 
which  partly  make  possible  the  wandering  of  the  cells  and  partly  the  taking 
up  of  smaller  grains  or  foreign  bodies  within  the  same.  On  these  grounds 
the  occurrence  of  myostfi  in  them  has  been  admitted  even  without  any 
special  proof  thereof.  Alex.  Schmidt  claims  to  have  found  serglobulin  in 
equine-blood  leucocytes  which  had  been  washed  with  ice-cold  water.  There 
are  also  certain  leucocytes,  as  above  stated,  which  yield  a  slimy  mass  when 
treated  with  alkalies  or  NaCl  solutions,  which  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
so-called  hyaline  substance  of  Bovida  found  in  the  pus-cells.  On  digesting 
the  leucocytes  with  water  a  solution  of  a  protein  body  is  obtained  which  can 
be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  leucocytes. 
This  substance,  which  is  undoubtedly  related  to  coagulation,  has  been 
described  under  different  names  (see  Chapter  V),  and  consists,  chiefly  at 
least,  of  nucleohiston. 

lycogen,  as  above  stated  (Chapter  V),  is  found  in  the  leucocytes.  The 
^.ycogen  found  by  Huppert,  Czerny,  Dastre,*  and  others  in  blood  and 
lymph  probably  originated  from  the  leucocytes.  The  constituents  of  the 
leucocytes  are  the  same  as  the  constituents  of  the  cell  as  described  in 
Chapter  V. 

The  blood-plates  (Bizzozero's),  hsBmatoblasts  (Hayem),  whose  nature 
and  physiological  importance  have  been  much  questioned,  are  pale,  color- 
less, gummy  disks,  round  or  more  oval  in  shape  and  generally  with  a 

»  PflUger's  Archiv,  Bd.  11. 

«  Huppert,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  6,  8.  894;   Czerny,  Arcb.'f.  exp.  Patli.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  81 ;  Dastre,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  120,  and  Arch  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  7. 
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diameter  two  or  three  times  smaller  than  the  red  blood-corpascles.  The 
blood-plates  separate  ino  two  sabstances  by  the  action  of  different  reagents, 
namely,  one  which  is  homogeneous  and  non-refractiye,  while  the  other  ia 
highly  refractiye  and  granalar.  Blood-plates  readily  stick  together  and 
attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies. 

According  to  the  important  researches  of  Eossbl  and  Lilibkfelo  the 
blood-plates  consist  of  a  chemical  combination  between  proteid  and  naclein, 
uad  hence  they  are  also  called  nudein-plates  by  Lilienfeld.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  blood-plates  stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  the  coagula- 
tion of  blood,  and  according  to  Lilienfeld  the  fibrin  coagnlation  is  indeed 
a  function  of  the  cell  nucleus.  The  importance  of  these  formations  to 
blood  coagulation  will  be  referred  to  later. 


III.  The  Blood  as  a  Mixture  of  Plasma  and  Blood- 
corpuscles. 

The  blood  in  itself  is  a  thick,  sticky,  lighter  or  darker  red  opaque  liquid 
having  a  salty  taste  and  a  faint  odor  differing  in  different  kinds  of  animals. 
On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  blood  the  odor  is  more  pronounced. 
In  adult  human  beings  the  specific  gravity  ranges  between  1.045  and  1.075. 
It  has  an  average  of  1.058  for  grown  men  and  a  little  less  for  women. 
According  to  Scherrenziss  '  the  foetal  blood  has  a  lower  specific  gravity 
than  the  blood  of  grown  persons.  Lloyd  Jones  found  that  the  specifio 
gravity  is  highest  at  birth  and  lowest  in  children  when  about  two  years  old 
and  in  pregnant  women.  The  determinations  of  Lloyd  Jones,  Hammer- 
8CHLA0,'  and  others  show  that  the  variation  of  the  specific  gravity, 
dependent  upon  age  and  sex,  corresponds  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
haBmoglobin. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  most  accurately  done  by 
means  of  the  pyknometer.  For  clinical  purposes  where  only  smidl  amounts 
are  available  it  is  best  to  proceed  with  the  method  as  suggested  by 
Hammerschlag.'  Prepare  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzol  of  about 
1.050  sp.  gr.  and  add  a  drop  of  the  blood  to  this  mixture.  If  the  drop 
rises  to  the  surface  then  add  benzol,  and  if  it  sinks  add  chloroform.  Con- 
tinue this  until  the  drop  of  blood  suspends  itself  midway  and  then  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  by  means  of  an  areometer.     This  method 

'  In  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  blood-plates,  see  Lilienfeld»  Du  Bois-Rejrmond's 
Archiv,  1892,  and  "Leukocyten  und  Blutgerinnung/'  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch. 
zu  Berlin,  1892 ;  and  also  Mosen.  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1893. 

*  Lloyd  Jones,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8 ;  Hammerschlag,  Wien.  kli^i.  Wochen- 
schrift,  1890,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  kiln,  med.,  Bd.  20. 

» 1.  c. 
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is  not  strictly  accurate  and  mast  be  performed  qaickly.     In  regard  to  the 
necessary  details  we  refer  to  Zuntz/ 

The  reaction  of  the  blood  is  alkaline.  The  qaantity  of  alkali,  calculated 
as  Na,GO„  in  fresh,  non-defibrinated  blood  from  the  dog,  horse,  and  man 
is,  according  to  Loewy,  4.93,  4.43,  and  5.95  p.  m.  respectively.  According 
to  Strauss,  the  average  for  normal  human  blood  may  be  calculated  as 
about  4.43  p.  m.  Na,CO,.  Below  3.3  p.  m.  and  above  5.3  p.  m.  are, 
according  to  him,  to  be  considered  as  pathological,  y.  Jaesch  found  the 
quantity  of  alkali  in  man  to  vary  between  3.38  and  3.90  p.  m.  The 
alkaline  reaction  diminishes  outside  of  the  body,  and  indeed  the  more 
quickly  the  greater  the  original  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  This  depends  on 
the  formation  of  acid  in  the  blood,  in  which  the  red  blood-corpuscles  seem 
to  take  part  in  some  way  or  another.  After  excessive  muscular  activity  the 
alkalinity  is  diminished  on  account  of  the  formation  of  acid  in  the  muscles 
(Peiper,  Cohnstein),  and  it  is  also  decreased  after  the  continuous  use  of 
acids  (Lassar,  Freudbero  *).  We  have  numerous  investigations  in  regard 
to  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in  disease,  but  as  we  have  at  preseat  no  trust- 
worthy method  for  estimating  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  these  investiga- 
tions, as  also  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  physiological  alkalinity,  require 
further  substantiation.'  Spiro  and  Pemsel*  have  suggested  a  method  of 
determining  the  native  alkalinity  of  the  blood  which  consists  in  treating  the 
blood  with  ether- water  (water  saturated  with  ether),  next  precipitating  all 
the  protein  substances  by  neutral  ammonium  sulphate,  and  then  titrating 

the  filtrate  with  --r  acid,  using  the  indicator  (lacmoid  and  malachite  green) 

in  the  manner  suggested  by  Forster. 

The  alkali  of  the  blood  exists  in  part  as  alkaline  salts,  carbonate  and 
phosphate,  and  part  in  combination  with  proteid  or  haamoglobin.  The  first 
are  often  spoken  of  as  readily  diffusible  alkalies,  while  the  others  are  not,  or 
are  only  diffusible  with  difficulty  (see  page  135).  The  readily  as  well  as 
the  difficultly  diffusible  alkali  is  divided  between  the  blood-corpascles  and 
plasma,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  seem  to  be  richer  in  difficultly  diffusible 
alkali  than  the  plasma  or  serum.     This  division  may  be  changed  by  the 

»  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  Bd.  66. 

•  Loewy,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  58,  which  also  contains  the  references  to  the  literature; 
H.  Strauss,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  80 ;  v.  Jaksch.  iWd.,  Bd.  18;  Pdper.  Virchow's 
Arch.,  Bd.  116;  Cohnstein,  ibid.t  Bd.  180,  which  also  cites  the  works  of  Minkowski^ 
Zuntz,  and  Geppert ;  Freudberg.  ibid.,  Bd.  125. 

» In  regard  to  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  see,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  authors,  v.  Jaebch.  Elin.  Diagnostik;  v.  Limbeck,  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  Bd. 
18 ;  Wright,  The  Lancet.  1897 ;  Biernacki,  Beitrftge  zur  Pneumalologie,  etc.,  Zeitschr. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  Bdd.  31  and  82  ;  Hamburger,  Eine  Methode  zur  Trennung,  etc.,  Du  Boia- 
Reymond's  Arch.,  1898. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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{nfiaence  of  even  yery  small  amonnts  of  acid,  also  carbon  dioxide,  and  al8o» 
as  shown  by  Zuntz,  Lobwy  and  Zuktz,  Hamburgek,  Limbeck  and 
Gurber/  by  the  inflaence  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gas.  The  bloods 
corpuscles  give  up  a  part  of  the  alkali  united  with  proteid  to  the  serum  by 
the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  hence  the  serum  becomes  more  alkaline.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  osmotic  tension  in  the  blood-corpUscles  and  in  the  serum, 
is  hereby  destroyed;  the  blood-corpuscles  swell  up  because  they  take  up 
water  from  the  serum  and  this  then  becomes  more  concentrated  and  richer 
in  alkali,  proteid,  and  sugar.  Under  the  influence  of  oxygen  the  corpusclea 
take  their  original  form  again  and  the  above  changes  are  restored.  The 
blood-corpuscles  for  this  reason  are  less  biconcaye  with  a  small  diameter  in 
venous  than  in  arterial  blood  (Hamburger). 

The  volume  of  the  blood-corpuscles  changes  also  with  the  composition 
of  the  medium  surrounding  them.  The  volume  remains  unchanged  only 
in  those  indifferent  solutions  which  have  the  same  osmotic  tension,  such  as 
the  plasma  or  serum.  Such  solutions  are  called  isotonic.  In  less  concen- 
trated solutions,  so-called  hypisotonic  solutions,  the  blood-corpuscles  sweiCl 
up,  taking  up  water  at  the  same  time,  until  the  osmotic  equilibrium  haa 
been  established  again  and  the  volume  becomes  greater.  In  solution  of 
greater  concentration,  hyperisotonic  solutions,  they  give  up  water  and  their 
volume  becomes  smaller.  A  NaCl  solution  of  about  9  p.  m.  seems  to  be 
isotonic  with  most  of  the  varieties  of  blood  investigated,  namely,  human^ 
ox,  and  horse  blood,  but  even  in  such  solutions  an  exchange  may  take  place 
between  the  constituents  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  solution  (Hedin  '). 
Hamburger  '  has  shown  by  continued  investigations  on  the  action  of  salt 
solutions  on  the  volume  of  animal  cells  that  not  only  are  the  red  corpusclea 
shrunk  up  by  a  hyperisotonic  solution,  and  swell  up  by  a  hypisotonic  solution, 
but  also  the  white  corpuscles  and  frog  spermatozoa.  The  extent  of  this  swell- 
ing and  shrinkage  is  much  smaller  than  if  the  cell  was  a  homogeneous  mass, 
which  leads  to  the  assumption  that  the  cell  must  consist  of  two  substances 
which  are  different  in  their  property  of  attracting  water.  He  has  also  tried 
to  determine  the  percentage  relationship  between  the  two  cell  constituents 
(stroma  and  intercellular  fluid)  by  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the 
swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  cells  under  the  influence  of  NaCl  solutions  of 

*  Zuntz  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  Bd.  4,  Abth.  2;  Loewy  and  Zuntz, 
Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  58;  Hamburger,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894  and  1898,  and 
Zeilschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  28  and  35 ;  v.  Limbeck.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd. 
85;  Gllrber,  Sitzungsber.  d.  phys.  med.  Gksellsch.  zu  WUrzburg,  1895. 

*  In  regard  to  the  study  of  isotonism  see  Hamburger,  cited  above  and  Virchow'a 
Arch..  Bdd.  140  and  141  ;  Hedin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  and  PflUger's  Arch., 
Bd.  60 ;  Eykman,  ibid,,  Bdd.  60  u.  68 ;  Koeppe.  ibid.,  Bd.  65,  and  Du  Bois-Reymond'a 
Arch.,  1895. 

» Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Physiol.  Abth.,  1898.  8.  817. 
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different  concentration  or  of  serum  with  different  dilations.  He  found  the 
Tolume  of  stroma  for  the  red  as  well  as  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  horse 
was  53-56.1^.  The  volume  of  stroma  for  the  red  corpuscles  in  rabbits  was 
48.7-51j^,  in  hens  52.4-57.7^,  and  in  frogs  72-76.4j<. 

The  question  as  to  the  permeability  of  the  blood-corpuscles  stands  in 
close  connection  to  the  above,  in  other  words,  its  admissibility  for  different 
bodies.  We  have  the  investigations  of  Hamburger,  Gruns,  Eykmak, 
And  especially  Hedin  '  on  this  subject.  Hedin's  investigations  have  shown 
that  under  certain  conditions  certain  bodies,  such  as  sugars  and  mannite, 
when  added  to  defibrinated  blood  do  not  penetrate  into  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  Others,  such  as  the  neutral  salts  of  tbe  free  alkalies,  remain 
chiefly  in  the  plasma  and  only  enter  slightly  into  the  blood-corpuscles. 
Again  others,  such  as  ammonium  chloride  and  bromide,  antipyrin,  mon- 
atomic  alcohols,  divide  themselves  nearly  equally  between  the  corpuscles  and 
the  plasma,  while  others  again,  such  as  ethyl  ether,  are  taken  up  to  a  much 
greater  extent  by  the  corpuscles  than  by  an  equal  volume  of  plasma. 

The  color  of  the  blood  is  red — flight  scarlet-red  in  the  arteries  and 
dark  bluish  red  in  the  veins.  Blood  free  from  oxygen  is  dichroitic,  dark 
red  by  reflected  light,  and  green  by  transmitted  light.  The  blood-coloring 
matters  occur  in  the  blood-corpuscles.  For  this  reason  blood  is  opaque  in 
thin  layers  and  acts  as  a  *' deck-farbe."  If  the  ha&moglobin  is  removed 
from  the  stroma  and  dissolved  by  the  blood-liquid  by  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  means  (see  page  137).  the  blood  becomes  transparent  and  acts 
then  like  a  ''  lake  color."  Less  light  is  now  reflected  from  its  interior,  and 
this  laky  blood  is  therefore  darker  in  thicker  layers.  On  the  addition  of 
salt  solutions  to  the  blood-corpuscles  they  shrink  and  more  light  is  reflected 
and  the  color  appears  lighter.  A  great  abundance  of  red  corpuscles  makes 
the  blood  darker,  while  by  diluting  with  serum  or  by  a  greater  abundance 
cf  white  corpuscles  the  blood  becomes  lighter  in  appearance.  The  different 
colors  of  arterial  and  of  venous  blood  depend  on  the  varying  quantity  of 
gas  contained  in  these  two  varieties  of  blood  or,  better,  on  the  different 
amounts  of  oxyhsemoglobin  and  haemoglobin  tbey  contain. 

The  most  striking  property  of  blood  consists  in  its  coagulating  within  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  but  as  a  rule  very  shortly  after  leaving  the  vein. 
Different  kinds  of  blood  coagulate  with  varying  rapidity;  in  human  blood 
the  flrst  marked  sign  of  coagulation  is  seen  in  2-3  minutes,  and  within 
7-8  minutes  the  blood  is  thoroughly  converted  into  a  gelatinoas  mass. 
If  the  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  slowly,  the  red  corpuscles  have  time  to 
settle  more  or  less  before  the  coagulation,  and  the  blood-clot  then  shows  an 
upper,  yellowish-gfay  or  reddish-gray  layer  consisting  of  fibrin  enclosing 

'  Hedin,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  68,  which  contains  the  works  of  the  older  investigators 
and'Bd.  70. 
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chiefly  colorless  corpascles.  This  layer  has  been  called  crusta  infiammatoria 
or  phlogistica^  becaase  it  has  been  especially  observed  in  inflammatory 
processes,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  characteristics  of  them.  This 
<jrusta  or  *'  huffy  coat^^  is  not  characteristic  of  any  special  disease,  and  it 
occurs  chiefly  when  the  blood  coagulates  slowly  or  when  the  blood-corpuscleg 
settle  more  quickly  than  usual.  A  bufly  coat  is  often  observed  in  the  slow* 
ooagulating  equine  blood.  The  blood  from  the  capillaries  is  not  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  coagalating. 

Coagulation  is  retarded  by  cooling,  by  diminishing  the  oxygen  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  the  reason  that  venous 
blood  and  to  a  much  higher  degree  blood  after  asphyxiation  coagulates  more 
dowly  than  arterial  blood.  The  coagulation  may  be  retarded  or  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  acids,  alkalies,  or  ammonia,  even  in  small  quantities;  by 
concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  alkali  salts  and  alkaline  earths,  alkali 
oxalates  and  fluorides;  also  by  egg-albumin,  solutions  of  sugar  or  gum, 
glycerin,  or  much  water;  also  by  receiving  the  blood  in  oil.  Coagulation 
may  be  prevented  by  the  injection  of  an  albumose  solution  or  by  an  infusion 
of  the  leech  into  the  circulating  blood,  but  this  infusion  also  acts  in  the 
same  way  on  blood  just  drawn.  Coagulation  is  also  hindered  by  snake-poisou 
and  toxalbumins  (see  pages  124  and  166).  The  coagulation  may  be  facili- 
tated by  raising  the  temperature;  by  contact  with  foreign  bodies,  to  which 
the  blood  adheres;  by  stirring  or  beating  it;  by  admission  of  air;  by  dilut- 
ing with  very  small  amounts  of  water;  by  the  addition  of  platinum-black  or 
finely  powdered  carbon;  by  the  addition  of  laky  blood,  which  does  not  act 
by  the  presence  of  dissolved  blood-coloring  matters,  but  by  the  stromata  of 
the  blood-corpuscles,  and  also  by  the  addition  of  the  leucocytes  from  the 
lymphatic  glands,  or  a  watery  saline  extract  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
testicles,  or  thymus.  The  active  constituent  of  such  a  watery  extract  is  the 
nuoleoproteid  called  tissus  fibrinogen  or  nucleohiston. 

An  important  question  to  answer  is  why  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the 
circulation,  while  it  quickly  coagulates  when  it  leaves  the  circulation. 

The  reason  why  blood  coagulates  on  leaving  the  body  is  therefore  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  living  and  entire  blood- 
yeasels  exert  upon  it.  These  views  are  derived  from  the  observations  of 
many  investigators.  From  the  observations  of  Hewson,  Lister,  and 
Fredericq  it  is  known  that  when  a  vein  full  of  blood  is  ligatured  at  the 
two  ends  and  removed  from  the  body,  the  blood  may  remain  fluid  for  a  long 
time.     BRtJcKE »  allowed  the  heart  removed  from  a  tortoise  to  beat  at  0**  C, 

'  Hew8on*8  works,  edited  by  Gulliver,  London,  1876.  Cited  from  Gamgee,  Text- 
book of  Physiol.  Chem.,  Vol.  1,  1880.  Lister,  cited  from  Gamgee,  ibid.;  Fredericq. 
''Recherches  sur  la  constitution  du  plasma  8anguin,"Gand,  1878;  Brilcke,  Vircbow'a 
AidL,  Bd.  12. 
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and  found  that  the  blood  remained  nncoagalated  for  some  days.  The  blood 
from  another  heart  quickly  coagulated  when  collected  over  mercury.  In  a 
dead  heart,  as  also  in  a  dead  blood-vessel,  the  blood  soon  coagulates,  and 
also  when  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  changed  by  pathological  processes. 

What  then  is  the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  vessels  exert  on  the 
liquidity  of  the  circulating  blood?  Freund  has  found  that  the  blood 
remains  fluid  when  collected  by  means  of  a  greased  canula  under  oil  or  in  a 
vessel  smeared  with  vaseline.  If  the  blood  collected  in  a  greased  vessel  be 
beaten  with  a  glass  rod  previously  oiled,  it  does  not  coagulate,  but  it 
quickly  coagulates  on  beating  it  with  an  unoiled  glass  rod  or  when  it  is 
poured  into  a  vessel  not  greased.  The  non-coagulability  of  blood  collected 
under  oil  has  been  confirmed  later  by  Haycraft  and  Carlier.  Freund 
found  on  further  investigating  that  the  evaporation  of  the  upper  layers  of 
blood  or  their  contamination  with  small  quantities  of  dust  causes  a  coagula- 
tion even  in  a  vessel  treated  with  vaseline.  According  to  Freund,*  it  is  this 
adhesion  between  the  blood  or  between  its  form-elements  and  a  foreign 
substance — ^and  the  diseased  walls  of  the  vessel  also  act  as  such — that  gives 
the  impulse  towards  coagulation,  while  the  lack  of  adhesion  prevents  the 
blood  from  coagulating.  This  adhesion  of  the  form-elements  of  the  blood 
to  certain  foreign  substances  seems  to  induce  changes  which  apparently 
stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  views  in  regard  to  these  changes  are  very  contradictory.  According 
to  Alex.  Schmidt  *  and  the  Dorpat  school,  an  abundant  destruction  of 
the  leucocytes  takes  place  in  coagulation,  and  important  constituents  for  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin  pass  into  the  plasma.  According  to  other  experi- 
menters the  essential  is  not  a  destruction  of  the  leucocytes,  but  an  elimina- 
tion of  constituents  from  the  cells  into  the  plasma.  This  process  is  called 
plasmoschisis  by  Lowit.*  The  question  whether  the  cell-body  (Giesbach) 
or  the  nucleus  (Liliekfeld  *)  takes  part  in  this  process  remains  for  the 
present  undecided.  According  to  Bizzozoro  and  others,  the  leucocytes  are 
not  the  starting-point  in  the  fibrin  formation,  but  rather  the  blood-plates. 

'  Freund,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,1886;  Haycraft  and  Carlier,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and 
Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 

'  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  11.  The  works  of  Alex.  Schmidt  are  found  in  Arch.  f.  Anat. 
und  Physiol..  1861,  1862;  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  6.  9,  11,  18.  See  especially  Alex. 
Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlebre  (Leipzig,  1892),  which  also  gives  the  work  of  his  pupils,  and 
Weitere  Beitrfi,ge  zur  Blutlehre,  1895. 

» Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bdd.  89  and  90,  and  Prager  med.  Wochenschr.,  1889.  Re- 
ferred to  in  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch..  Bd.  28,  S.  265. 

<  Giesbach,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  50,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892; 
Lilienfeld,  TJeber  Leukocyten  und  Blutgerinnung,  Verhandl.  d.   physiol.  Gesellscli. ' 
zu  Berlin,  No.  11,  1892 ;  Ueber  den  flOssigen  Zustand  des  Blutee,  etc.,  tbid.,  Ko.  16, 
1892  ;  and  Weitere  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnisse  der  Blutgerinnung,  ibid. ,  July,  1888.    ZeiU 
8Chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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Althongh  the  views  on  this  point  are  strongly  divergent,  still  all  investiga- 
tors seem  to  be  united  that  some  constitaents  of  the  form-elements  take 
part  in  the  coagalation  of  the  blood. 

WooLDRiDOE '  takes  a  very  peculiar  position  in  regard  to  this  question,  namely,  he 
considers  the  form-elements  as  only  of  secondary  importance  in  coagulation.  As  foudd 
by  him,  a  peptone- plasma,  which  has  been  freed  from  all  form- constituents  by  means  of 
centrifugal  force,  yields  abundant  fibrin  when  it  is  not  separated  from  a  substance 
which  precipitates  on  cooling.  This  substance,  which  Wooldridge  has  called  A-fibrin- 
ogen,  seems  to  all  appearances  to  be  a  nucleoproteid,  which,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous view  of  several  investigators,  originates  from  the  form -elements  of  the  blood,  either 
the  blood-plates  or  the  leucocytes,  and  the  generally  accepted  view  as  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  form-elements  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  not  really  contrary  to 
Wooldridge's  experiments. 

The  views  are  greatly  divided  in  regard  to  those  bodies  which  are 
eliminated  from  the  form-elements  of  the  blood  before  and  daring  coagala- 
tion. 

According  to  Alex.  Schmidt  the  leucocytes,  like  all  cells,  contain  two 
chief  groaps  of  constituents,  one  of  which  accelerates  coagalation,  while  the 
other  retards  or  hinders  it.  The  first  may  be  extracted  from  the  cells  by 
alcohol,  while  the  other  cannot  be  extracted.  Blood-plasma  contains  only 
traces  of  thrombin,  according  to  Schmidt,  but  does  contain  its  antecedent, 
prothrombin.  The  bodies  which  accelerate  coagalation  are  neither  thrombin 
nor  prothrombin,  bat  they  act  in  this  wise  in  that  they  split  off  thrombin 
from  the  prothrombin.  On  this  account  they  are  called  zymoplastic 
substances  by  Alex.  Schmidt.  The  nature  of  these  bodies  is  unknown^ 
and  according  to  Lilienfeld  KII.PO^  is  found  amongst  them,  and 
Schmidt  has  given  no  notice  of  their  behavior  to  the  lime  salts,  which  have 
been  found  to  have  zymoplastic  activity  by  other  investigators. 

The  constituents  of  the  cells  which  hinder  coagulation  and  which  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol-ether  are  compound  proteids  and  have  been  called 
cytoglobin  and  preglobulin  by  Schmidt.  The  retarding  action  of  these 
bodies  may  be  suppressed  by  the  addition  of  zymoplastic  substances,  and 
the  yield  of  fibrin  on  coagulation  in  this  case  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
absence  of  the  compound  proteid-retarding  coagulation.  This  last  supplies 
the  material  from  which  the  fibrin  is  produced.  The  process  is,  according 
to  Schmidt,  as  follows:  The  preglobulin  first  splits,  yielding  serglobulin, 
then  from  this  the  fibrinogen  is  derived  and  from  this  latter  the  fibrin 
is  produced.  The  object  of  the  thrombin  is  twofold.  The  thrombin  first 
splits  the  fibrinogen  from  the  paraglobulin  and  then  converts  the  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin.  The  assumption  that  fibrinogen  can  be  split  from  paraglobulin 
has  not  sufficient  foundation  and  is  even  improbable. 

Aocording  to  Schmidt  the  retarding  action  of  the  cells  is  prominent 
during  life,  while  the  accelerating  action  is  especially  pronounced  outside 
of  the  body  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  foreign  bodies.    The  pwenchymous 

^  Die  Gerinnung  des  Blutes  (published  by  M.  v.  Frey,  Leipzig,  1891). 
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masses  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  throngh  which  the  blood  flows  in  the 
capillaries,  are  those  cell-masses  which  serre  to  keep  the  blood  flaid  daring 
life. 

LiLiENFELD  has  giren  farther  proofs  as  to  the  occarrence  in  the  form- 
elements  of  the  blood  of  bodies  which  accelerate  or  retard  the  eoagalation. 
According  to  this  author  the  nature  of  these  bodies  is  very  markedly 
different  from  Schmidt's  idea.  While,  according  to  Schmidt,  the  coagu- 
lation-accelerators are  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  compound  proteids 
exhausted  with  alcohol  only  act  retardingly  on  coagulation,  Liliekfeld 
states  that  the  substance  which  acts  acceleratingly  and  retardingly  on 
coagulation  consists  of  a  nucleoproteid,  namely,  nucleohiston.  iN'ucleohiston 
readily  splits  into  leuconuclein  and  histon,  the  first  of  which  acts  as  a 
coagulation-excitant,  while  the  other^  introduced  into  the  blood-vascular 
system,  either  intravascular  or  extra  vascular,  robs  the  blood  of  its  property 
of  coagulating.  Introduced  into  the  circulatory  system  the  nucleohiston 
splits  into  its  two  components.  It  therefore  causes  exteusive  coagulation 
on  one  side  and  makes  the  remainder  of  the  blood  uncoagalable  on  the 
other.  Liliekfeld's  theory  differs  from  that  of  Alex.  Schmidt  and  most 
other  investigators  in  that  the  fibrin  ferment  is  not  considered  as  a 
precursor,  but  as  a  product,  of  the  coagulation.  The  true  cause  of  coagula- 
tion is  the  leuconucleins,  according  to  Lilienfeld.  The  investigations  of 
LiLiENFELD  are  not  anflBciently  conclusive  for  such  a  view. 

BfitJCEE  showed  long  ago  that  fibrin  left  an  ash  containing  calcium 
phosphate.  The  fact  that  calcium  salts  may  facilitate  or  even  cause  a 
coagulation  in  liquids  poor  in  ferment  has  been  known  for  several  years 
through  the  researches  of  Hammarstkn,  Green,  Einger,  and  Sainsbury. 
The  necessity  of  the  lime  salts  for  the  coagulation  of  blood  and  plasma  was 
first  shown  positively  by  the  important  investigations  of  Arthus  and 
Pag^s.'  We  are  not  clear  in  regard  to  the  manner  ii\  which  the  lime  salts 
act. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  view  of  Arthus  and  PAois  the 
soluble  lime  salts  precipitable  by  oxalate  are  necessary  requisites  for  the 
fermentive  transformation  of  fibrinogen  because  thrombin  remains  inactive 
in  the  absence  of  soluble  lime  salts.  This  view  is  untenable,  as  shown  by 
the  researches  of  Alex.  Schmidt,  Pekelharing,  and  Hammarsten.* 
Thrombin  acts  as  well  in  the  absence  as  in  the  presence  of  precipitable  lime 
salts. 


*  Hammarsten,  Nova  Acta  rag.  See.  Sclent.  Upsal  (8),  Bd.  10,  1879;  Green,  Journ. 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8;  Kinger  and  Saiusbury,  tbid..  Vols.  11  and  13  ;  Arthus  et  Fag^  and 
Arthus,  see  foot-note,  p.  124;  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

'  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  22,  where  the  other  inyestigators  are 
dted. 
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*  '  LiLiENFELD^s  theory  that  the  leaconuclein  splits  off  a  protein  substance, 
thrombosing  from  the  fibrinogen,  and  this  thrombosin  forms  an  insolable 
combination,  thrombosin  lime  (fibrin),  which  separates  with  the  lime 
present,  is  incorrect  according  to  Hahmabsten,  Schafeb,  and  Crameb/ 
Liliekfeld's  thrombosin  is  nothing  bat  fibrinogen  which  is  precipitated 
by  a  lime  salt  from  a  salt-poor  or  salt-free  solation. 

According  to  Pekelhabing'  thrombin  is  the  lime  combination  of 
prothrombin,  and  the  process  of  coagulation  consists,  according  to  him,  in 
the  thrombin  transferring  the  lime  to  the  fibrinogen,  which  is  hereby  con- 
verted into  an  insolable  lime  combination,  fibrin.  The  thrombin  is  hereby 
reconverted  into  prothrombin,  which  again  takes  ap  lime  to  be  transformed 
into  thrombin,  which  gives  up  its  lime  to  a  new  portion  of  fibrinogen,  con- 
verting it  into  fibrin;  and  so  on.  Among  the  objections  to  this  theory  we 
can  mention,  among  others,  the  fact  that  fibrin  has  been  obtained  not 
absolutely  free  from  lime,  but  still  so  poor  in  lime  (unpublished  investiga- 
tions of  the  authob)  that  if  the  lime,  belongs  to  the  fibrin  molecule  it  must 
be  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  the  haemoglobin  molecule,  which  is  not 
probable.  These  as  well  as  many  oth^r  observations  decide  that  the  lime 
is  carried  down  by  the  fibrinogen  only  as  a  contamination. 

If,  as  it  seems,  the  lime  is  not  of  importance  in  the  transformation  of 
fibrinogen  into  fibrin  in  the  presence  of  thrombin,  still  this  does  not  con- 
tradict the  above-mentioned  observations  of  Abthus  and  PAG:fes  that  the 
lime  salts  are  necessary  for  the  coagulation  of  blood  and  plasmas.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  lime  salts,  as  admitted  by  Pekelhabiko,  are  a  necessary 
requisite  for  the  transformation  of  prothrombin  into  thrombin. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  prothrombin  exists  in  the  plasma  of  the 
circulating  blood  or  whether  it  is  a  body  eliminated  from  the  form-elements 
before  coagulation.  Alex.  Schmidt  claims  that  the  circulating  plasma 
contains  prothrombin,  but  Pekelhabikg  disclaims  this.  Blood-plasma 
obtained  by  means  of  leech  infusion  does  not  coagulate  on  the  addition  of 
lime  salts,  but  does  on  the  addition  of  a  prothrombin  solution.  The  form- 
elements,  especially  the  blood-plates,  are  particularly  well  preserved  by  such 
plasma;  and  according  to  Pekelhabikg  it  is  probable  that  the  circulating 
plasma  does  not  contain  any  mentionable  amounts  of  prothrombin,  and  that 
this  body  emerges  from  the  form-elements,  perhaps  the  blood-plates,  before 
coagulation.  The  difference  between  the  views  of  Schmidt  and  Pekel- 
HABiNG  on  this  point  is  as  follows:  According  to  Schmidt  it  is  the  zymo- 
plastic  substances  which  pass  from  the  form-elements  into  the  plasma  and 
transform  the  prothrombin  existing  preformed  therein.      Pekelhabixg 

>  HammarsteD,  I.e.;  Schttfer,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  17;  Cramer,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28. 

»  See  foot-note  4,  page  127.  and  especially  Virchow's  Festschrift.  Bd.  1.  '891. 
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claims  that  it  is  the  prothrombin  which  passes  from  the  form-elements  into* 
the  plasma  and  is  converted  into  thrombin  by  the  lime  salts  of  the  plasma. 

Id  opposition  to  the  view  of  Albx.  Schmidt,  who  considers  the  fibrin  coagulation  aa 
an  enzymotic  process,  Wooldridgb*  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fibrin  ferment  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  coagulation,  but  Is  a  product  of  the  chemical  processes  tnking  place  dur- 
ing coagulation.  Wooldridoe  clsdms,  on  the  contrary,  that  lecithin  and  protein  sub- 
stances containing  lecithin  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  coagulation,  and  the 
essential  for  the  formation  of  fibrin  is  an  exchange  action  between  two  fibrinogen  sub- 
stances, ^-fibrinogen  and /^-fibrinogen.  An  exchange,  of  lecithin  from  a- fibrinogen  to 
/^-fibrinogen  takes  place,  and  the  form-elements  are  ouly  of  minor  importance  for  the 
entire  process.  Haluburton  >  has  presented  weighty  arguments  against  this  theory, 
which  are  not  sufilciently  founded  by  Wooldridgbms  obervations. 

Intravascular  coagulation.  It  has  been  shown  by  Alex.  Schmidt  and 
his  students,  as  also  by  Wooldridge,  Wright,'  and  others,  that  an  intra- 
vascnlar  coagnlation  may  be  brought  about  by  the  intravenous  injection 
into  the  circulating  blood  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  tl  r  mbin  solntion,  as  also 
by  the  injection  of  leucocytes  or  tissue  fibrinogen  (impure  nucleohiston). 
Intravascular  coagulation  may  be  brought  about  also  under  other  conditions, 
such  as  after  the  injection  of  snake-poison  (Martin*)  or  certain  of  the 
proteid-like  colloid  substances,  synthetically  prepared  according  to 
Grimaux's  method  (Halliburton  and  Pickering*).  In  rabbits  this 
coagulation  may  extend  through  the  entire  vascular  system,  while  in  dogs 
it  is  ordinarily  confined  to  the  portal  system.  The  blood  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  vascular  system  has  generally  a  decreased  coagulability.  If  too 
little  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies  be  injected,  then  we  observe  only  a 
marked  retarding  tendency  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  According  to 
Wooldridge  we  can  generally  maintain  that  after  a  short  stage  of  accel- 
erated coagulability,  which  may  lead  to  a  total  or  partial  intravascular 
coagnlation,  a  second  stage  of  a  diminished  or  even  arrested  coagulability  of 
the  blood  follows.  The  first  stage  is  designated  (Wooldridge)  as  the 
positive  and  the  other  as  the  negative  phase  of  coagulation.  These  state- 
ments have  been  confirmed  by  several  investigators. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  positive  phase  is  brought  about  by  an  abun- 
dant introduction  of  thrombin,  or  by  a  rapid  and  abundant  formation  of  the 
same.  According  to  Alex.  Schmidt,  the  zymoplastic  substances  soluble  in 
alcohol  are  active  in  these  processes,  while  according  to  the  investigations 
of  Lilienfeld  this  action  is  caused  more  likely  by  the  leuconucleins  split 
oflE  from  the  nucleohiston.  According  to  Wooldridge,  his  tissue  fibrinogen 
does  not  produce  any  intravascular  coagulation  if  it  is  freed  from  contami- 

»  Wooldridge,  1.  c;  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  9. 

•  A  Study  of  the  Intravascular  Coagulation,  etc..  Proceed,  of  the  Roy.  Irish  Acad. 
(8),  Vol.  2.  See  also  Wright,  Lecture  on  Tissue  or  Cell  Fibrinogen.  The  Lancet.  1892  ; 
and  Wooldridge's  Method  of  Producing  Immunity,  etc.,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.,  1891. 

«  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  16. 

*7&t<f..  Vol.  18. 
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nating  bodies  by  means  of  alcohol.  This  corresponds  with  the  statements 
of  Alex.  Schmidt,  bat  still  farther  investigations  are  necessary. 

The  explanation  of  the  production  of  the  negative  phase  has  been 
attempted  in  different  ways.  Lilienfeld  seeks  the  reason  in  a  cleavage  of 
histon,  which  has  a  retarding  action,  from  the  nacleohiston.  The  retarding 
action  of  histon  has  been  shown,  bat  not  its  cleavage  from  nacleohiston  in 
this  process.  According  to  Wbight  and  Pbkblharing,  the  retarding 
sabstances  are  albamoses,  which  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
injected  nacleoproteids.  In  opposition  to  this  view  we  have  the  fact  that 
other  investigators,  as  Halliburton  and  Bbodie,^  have  been  anable  to 
detect  any  albamose  in  the  blood  or  arine  ander  these  conditions.  The 
retarding  action  of  the  poisonoas  substance  of  snake-blood,  which  is  not  a 
nacleoproteid,  as  well  as  the  action  of  albamoses,  speaks  against  the  assump- 
tion as  to  a  retarding  decompositioD  product  of  the  injected  nucleoproteid. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  researches  on  the  action  of  albumoses  by 
different  investigators,  such  as  Grosjean,  Ledoux,'  Contejean,  Dastre, 
Ploresco,  Athanasiu,  Carvallo,  Gley,  Pachon,  Delezenne,'  Spiro, 
and  Ellikger.*  The  chief  result  derived  from  all  these  investigations 
seems  to  be  that  after  the  injection  of  albumoses  a  special  substance  (at 
least  chiefly)  is  formed  in  the  liver.  This  substance  has  a  retarding  action 
on  coagulation,  hence  the  albumoses  are  not  directly  active.  If  the  blood 
has  its  coagulability  returned  some  time  after  an  injection  of  albumose 
solution,  its  coagulation  is  not  prevented  by  another  injection  of  albumoses. 
The  animal  has  become  immune  against  an  albamose  injection,  a  condition 
which  has  been  explained  in  different  ways  (see  Spiro  and  Ellinger). 

Wright  gives  as  reason  why  the  intravascular  coagulation  of  the  blood 
of  a  dog  is  ordinarily  confined  to  the  portal  system  in  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains larger  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide.  An  increased  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  blood  favors  the  appearance  of  the  positive  phase,  and  an 
intravascular  coagulation,  extending  over  the  entire  vascular  system,  may 
be  produced  in  dogs  that  have  been  asphyxiated  by  clamping  the  trachea,  by 
injecting  tissue  fibrinogen  (impure  nucleohiston).  Delezenne  *  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  by  continued  investigation  tiiut  the  bodies  retarding 
ooagulation  cause  a  hypoleucocytosis,  chiefly  by  their  destructive  action  on 
the  leucocytes.     The  action  of  the  liver  consists  in  that  this  organ  produces 

*  Wright,  1.  c;  Lilienfeld,  1.  c;  Pekelharing,  1.  c.;  Halliburton  and  Brodie,  Journ. 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  17. 

•  Grossjean,  Travaux  du  laboratolre  de  L.  Fredericq,  4.  Liege,  1893.  Ledoux,  Und., 
5,  1896. 

•  The  works  of  the  above-mentioned  French  investigators  can  be  found  in  Compt. 
rend.  soc.  biol..  Tomes  46,  47,  and  48,  and  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5),  Tomes  7,  8,  and  9. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

»  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10,  pages  508  and  568. 
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a  special  sabstance  which  retards  coagulation.  It  consists,  moreover,  in  that 
in  the  cleavage  of  the  nncleohiston  the  leaconndein,  which  acts  to  enhance 
coagulation,  is  retained  by  the  liver-cells,  while  the  histon,  which  retarda 
coagulation,  remains  in  the  blood. 

The  gases  of  the  blood  will  be  treated  of  in  Chapter  XVII  (on  respira- 
tion). 

lY.  The  Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Blood. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  blood  cannot  be  of  value  for  the  blood  as  an 
entirety.  We  must  ascertain  on  one  side  the  relationship  of  the  plasma  and 
blood-corpuscles  to  each  other,  and  on  the  other  side  the  constitution  of 
each  of  these  two  chief  constituents.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  SQch  a  task,  especially  in  regard  to  the  living,  non-coagulated  blood, 
have  not  been  removed.  Since  the  constitution  of  the  blood  may  differ  not 
only  in  different  vascular  regions,  but  also  in  the  same  region  under 
different  circumstances,  which  renders  also  a  number  of  blood  analyses 
necessary,  it  can  hardly  appear  remarkable  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  blood  is  still  relatively  limited. 

The  relative  volume  of  blood-corpuscles  and  serum  in  defibrinated  blood 
may  be  determined,  according  to  L.  and  M.  Bleibtbeu,'  by  varioua 
methods  if  the  defibrinated  blood  is  mixed  with  different  proportions  of 
isotomic  NaCl  solution  (1  vol.  of  the  blood  to  at  least  1  vol.  salt  solution), 
the  blood-corpuscles  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom  or  facilitated  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  clear  supernatant  mixture  of  serum  and  common- 
salt  solution  siphoned  off.     The  methods  are  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  the  quantitv  of  nitrogen  in  at  least  two  different  portions  of  the  mixture 
of  serum  and  salt  solution  by  means  of  Ejeldahl'b  method  and  calculate  the  quantity 
of  proteid  corresponding  thereto  by  multiplying  with  6.25,  and  the  relative  volume  of 
blood  X,  and  also  the  volume  of  the  structural  elements  (l—x),  is  found  by  the  following 
equation :  • 

(ex  —  e%)x=  -r-et r-di 

0%  Ox 

In  this  equation  (for  mixtures  1  and  2),  di  or  ht  represents  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
mixture,  «i  or  $%  the  volume  of  salt  solution,  and  0i  or  e%  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  a  cer- 
tain volume  of  each  mixture. 

2.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-serum,  the  salt  solutions  and  at  least  one 
of  the  mixtures  of  serum  and  salt  solution  by  means  of  a  pyknometer.  The  relative 
volume  of  serum  x  is  found  in  this  by  the  following  equation  : 

_  9  a  -Jg 

In  this  equation  s  and  h  represent  the  volumes  of  salt  solution  and  blood  mixed.  8  rep- 
resents the  specific  gravity  of  the  obtained  serum  and  salt  solution  obtained  on  allowing 
the  blood-corpuscles  to  settle,  ^^e  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  serum,  and  K  that  of  the  salt  solution. 
For  horse's  blood,  two  other,  shorter  methods  may  be  made  use  of  (see  the  original 
article). 

»  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  61,  55.  and  60. 
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Important  objections  have  been  presented  by  several  investigators^  such 
as  Eykman,  Biernacki,  and  Hedik/  against  the  above  methods,  whose 
ralae  therefore  is  questionable.  St.  Bugarsky  and  Tanql*  have  sag* 
gested  another  method  based  on  the  different  electrical  condactivity  of  the 
blood  and  plasma. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  relative  volume  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood  may 
be  determined  by  the  use  of  a  small  centrifuge  called  hcematocrity  constructed 
by  Blix  and  described  and  tested  by  Hedik.  A  measured  quantity  of 
blood  is  mixed  with  a  known  volume  (best  an  equal  volume)  of  a  fluid 
which  prevents  coagulation.  This  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  tube  and 
then  centrifuged.  According  to  Hedik  it  is  best  to  treat  the  blood,  which 
is  kept  fluid  by  1  p.  m.  oxalate,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  9  p.  m.  NaCl 
solution.  After  complete  centrif  ugation  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  is  read 
off  on  the  graduated  tube,  and  the  volume  of  blood-corpuscles  (or  more 
correctly  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles)  calculated  in  100  vols,  of  the  blood 
therefrom.  By  means  of  comparative  counts  Hedik  and  Dalakd  have 
found  that  an  approximately  constant  relation  exists  between  the  volume  of 
the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  and  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  under 
physiological  conditions,  so  that  the  number  of  corpuscles  may  be  calculated 
from  the  volume.  Dalakd'  has  shown  that  such  a  calculation  gives 
approximate  results  also  in  disease,  when  the  size  of  the  blood-corpusclea 
does  not  essentially  deviate  from  the  normal.  In  certain  diseases,  such  aa 
pernicious  anaemia,  this  method  gives  such  inaccurate  results  that  it  cannot 
oe  used. 

In  determining  the  relationship  between  the  weight  of  blood-corpusclea 
and  the  weight  of  blood-fluid,  we  generally  proceed  in  the  following 
manner: 

If  any  substance  is  found  in  the  blood  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
plasma  and  does  not  occur  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  then  the  amount  of 
plasma  contained  in  the  blood  may  be  calculated  if  we  determine  the  amount 
of  this  substance  in  100  parts  of  the  plasma  or  serum,  respectively,  on  one 
side  and  in  100  parts  of  the  blood  on  the  other.  If  we  represent  the 
amount  of  this  substance  in  the  plasma  by  p  and  in  the  blood  by  d,  then 

the  amount  of  x  in  the  plasma  from  100  parts  of  blood  is  x  =  '—. 

Such  a  substance,  which  occurs  only  in  the  plasma,  is  fibrin  according 
to  Hoppe-Sbyler,  sodium  according  to  Bunge  (in  certain  kinds  of  blood), 
and  sugar  according  to  Otto.*  The  experimenters  just  named  have  tried 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  plasma  and  blood -corpuscles,  respectively,, 
in  different  kinds  of  blood,  starting  from  the  above-mentioned  substances. 

Another  method,  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seylek,  is  to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  haemoglobin  and  proteids  in  a  portion  of  blood,  and  od  the  other 
hand  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  and  proteids  in  the  blood-corpuscles  (from 

1  Biernacki,  Zeitscbr.  f.  phjsiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  19;  Eykman,  PflOger's  Arch.,  Bd.  60;. 
Hedin,  ibid,,  and  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5. 

«  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  11. 

•Hedin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2,  8.  861  and  Bd.  5;  Puflger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
eO  ;  Daland.  Fortschritte  d.  Med.,  Bd.  9. 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handb.  d.  physiol.  u.  path.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.;  Bunge,  Zei^ 
achr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  12;  Otto,  Pfltlger's  Arch..  Bd.  85. 
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En  eqnal  portion  of  the  same  blood),  which  have  been  sufficiently  washed 
with  common-salt  solution  by  centrifugal  force.  The  figures  obtained  as  a 
difference  between  these  two  determinations  correspond  to  the  amount  of 

froteids  which  was  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  first  portion  of  blood, 
f  we  now  determine  the  proteids  in  a  special  portion  of  serum  of  the  same 
blood,  then  the  amount  of  serum  in  the  blood  is  easily  determined.  The 
usefulness  of  this  method  has  been  confirmed  by  Bunge  by  the  control 
experiments  with  the  sodium  determinations.  If  the  amount  of  serum  and 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  known,  and  we  then  determine  the  amount 
of  the  different  blood-constituents  in  the  blood-serum  on  one  side  and  of 
the  total  blood  on  the  other,  the  distribution  of  these  different  blood-con 
«tituents  in  the  two  chief  components  of  the  blood,  plasma  and  blood- 
corpuscles,  may  be  ascertained.  .  On  the  opposite  page  are  given  analyses 
of  various  animal  bloods  by  Abderhalden*  according  to  Hoppe-Setler's 
«nd  Bunge's  methods.  The  analyses  of  human  blood  by  C.  Schmidt*  are 
older  and  were  made  according  to  another  method,  hence  perhaps  the 
results  for  the  weight  of  corpuscles  is  a  little  too  high.  All  the  results  are 
in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  blood. 

The  relation  between  blood-corpuscles  and  plasma  may  vary  considerably 
tinder  different  circumstances  even  in  the  same  species  of  animal.  In 
animals  in  most  cases  considerably  more  plasma  is  formed,  sometimes  f  of 
the  weight  of  the  blood.*  For  human  blood  Arronet  has  found  478.8 
p.  m.  blood-corpuscles  and  521.2  p.  m.  serum  (in  defibrinated  blood)  as  an 
average  of  nine  determinations.  Schneider  *  found  349.6  and  650.4  p.  m. 
respectively  in  women. 

The  sugar  occurs,  it  seems,  only  in  the  serum  and  not  with  the  blood- 
oorpuscles.  The  same  is  true,  according  to  Abderhalden,  for  the  lime, 
fat,  and  perhaps  also  the  fatty  acids.  The  division  of  the  alkalies  between 
the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma  is  different,  as  the  blood-corpuscles 
irom  the  pig,  horse,  and  rabbit  contain  no  soda,  those  from  human  blood 
are  richer  in  potassium,  and  the  corpuscles  from  ox-,  sheep-,  goat-,  dog-,  and 
oat-blood  are  considerably  richer  in  sodium  than  potassium.  Chlorine  exists 
in  all  blood  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  serum  than  in  the  blood-corpuscles. 
The  iron  seems  to  occur  entirely  in  the  blood-corpuscles.  Manganese  has 
laeen  found  in  blood,  as  well  as  traces  of  lithium,  copper,  lead,  and  silver. 
The  blood  as  a  whole  contains  in  ordinary  cases  770-820  p.  m.  water,  with 
180-230  p.  m.  solids;  of  these  173-220  p.  m.  are  organic  and  6-10  p.  m. 
inorganic.  The  organic  consists,  deducting  6-12  p.  m.  extractive  bodies, 
of  proteids  and  haemoglobin.  The  amount  of  this  last-mentioned  body  in 
human  blood  is  about  130-150  p.  m.     In  the  dog,  cat,  pig,  and  horse  the 

»  ZeiUcbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  23  and  26. 

*  Cited  and  in  part  recalculated  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  pbysiol.  Cbem., 
4.  Aufl.,  8.  845. 

*  See  Sacbarjin  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Pbysiol.  Cbem.,  8.  447;  Otto,  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd. 
B5  ;  Bunge,  1.  c;  L.  and  M.  Bleibtreu,  PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  51. 

*  Arrouet,  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  17;  8cbneider,  Centralbl.  f.  Pbysiol.,  Bd.  5,  8.  862. 
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qaantity  of  hsBmoglobin  is  abont  the  same,  and  lower  in  the  blood  from  the 
oz,  ball,  sheep,  goat,  and  rabbit  (Abdebhalden). 
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The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  on  an  average  1-1.5  p.  m.  It 
seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the  constitation  of  the  food,  as  feeding  with 
large  amounts  of  sugar  or  detrin  causes  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sugar 
of  the  blood,  as  observed,  by  Bleile.  When  the  quantity  of  sugar  amounts 
to  more  than  3  p.  m.,  then,  according  to  Cl.  Bernard,'  sugar  appears  in 
the  urine,  and  also  a  glycosuria.     In  judging  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 

*  Bleile,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1879;  Bernard,  Le9oa8  sur  le  diabdte.    Paris.  1877. 
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blood  we  have,  in  most  cases,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  reducing  power 
of  the  blood  is  not  due  to  sngar  alone  bnt  also,  and  perhaps  in  greater  part, 
to  a  jecorin-like  substance  (see  page  133).  According  to  Henriques  '  the 
blood  contains  nnder  normal  conditions  only  inconsiderable  amounts  of 
sugar,  and  the  reducing  power  depends  essentially  upon  the  jecorin.  An 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  takes  place,  as  first  observed  by  Bernard 
and  lately  substantiated  by  Fr.  Schenck,"  after  removal  of  blood.  Accord- 
ing to  Henriques  this  increase  of  the  reducing  power,  at  least  in  dogs,  is 
not  due  to  sugar  but  chiefly  to  jecorin." 

The  quantity  of  urea,  which  according  to  Schondorff  is  equally 
divided  between  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma,  is  greater  on  taking 
food  than  in  starvation  (Grbhant  and  Quinquaud,  Schondorff)  and 
varies  between  0.2  and  1.5  p.  m.  In  dogs  Schondorff*  found  in  starva- 
tion aminimum  of  0.348  p.  m.  and  a  maximum  of  1.529  p.  m.  at  the  point 
of  highest  urea  formation.  Blood  also  contains  traces  of  ammonia,  which 
amounted  to  1.5  milligrams  for  100  grams  arterial  dog-blood  (Nencki, 
Pawlow  and  Zaleski).  The  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  from 
the  portal  vein  is  about  3.4  times  greater,  but  the  greatest  exists  in  the  blood 
from  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  namely,  the  pancreatic  veins,  where 
it  amounts  to  11.2  milligrams.  The  blood  from  healthy  persons  contains 
on  an  average  0.90  milligrams  per  100  c.c.  according  to  Winterberg.* 
The  quantity  of  uric  acid  may  be  0.1  p.  m.  in  bird's  blood  (v.  Schroder'). 
Lactic  acid  was  first  found  in  human  blood  by  Salomon  and  then  by 
Gaglio,  Berlinerblau  and  Irisawa/  The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  may 
vary  considerably.     Berlinerblau  found  0.71  p.  m.  as  maximum. 

The  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  Different  Vascular  Eegions  and  under 

Different  Conditions. 

Arterial  and  Venous  Blood.  The  most  striking  difference  between 
these  two  kinds  of  blood  is  the  variation  in  color  caused  by  their  containing 
different  amounts  of  gas  and  different  amounts  of  oxyhsemoglobin  and 
haemoglobin.     The  arterial  blood  is  light  red;  the  venous  blood  is  dark  red, 

*  Zeitscbr.f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  28.  See  also  Eolisch  and  Stejskal,  Wien.  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  1898. 

•  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  57. 

'  A  critical  review  of  the  different  methods  for  removing  proteids  from  the  blood  in 
the  estimation  of  sugar  has  been  given  by  Seegen,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 

*  Gr6hai)t  et  Quioquaud,  Jourual  de  I'auatomie  et  de  la  physiol..  Tome  20,  and 
Compt.  rend.,  Tome  98  ;  SchOndorff,  Plitlger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  64  and  68. 

»  Nencki,  Pawlow,  and  Zaleski,  Arch,  de  scienc.  bid.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  4 ; 
Winterberg.  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr..  1897;  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  85. 

•  Ludwlg's  Festschrift,  1887. 

^  Irisawa,  2ieitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem. ,  Bd.  17,  which  also  gives  the  older  literature. 
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dichroitic,  greenish  by  traoBmitted  light  throagh  thin  layers.  The  arterial 
coagalates  more  qaickly  than  the  venons  blood.  The  latter,  on  accoant  of 
the  transudation  which  takes  place  in  the  capillaries,  is  somewhat  poorer  in 
water  bat  richer  in  blood-corpascles  and  hsamoglobin  than  the  arterial 
blood,  bat  this  is  denied  by  modern  investigators.  According  to  Kruobr  * 
and  his  papils  the  quantity  of  dry  residue  and  hssmoglobin  in  blood  from 
the  carotid  artery  and  from  the  jugular  vein  (in  cats)  are  the  same. 
EoHMANN  and  MiJhsam*  could  not  detect  any  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  fat  in  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

Blood  from  the  Portal  Vein  and  the  Hepatic  Vein.  The  blood  of  the 
hepatic  vein  is  poorer  in  ordinary  red  blood-corpuscles  but  richer  in  white 
and  so-called  young  red  blood-corpuscles.  A  few  investigators  have  con- 
cluded from  this  that  a  formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  takes  place  in  the 
liver,  while  others  claim  that  a  destruction  takes  place. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  quantities  of  bile  and  lymph  found  relatively 
to  the  large  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  the  liver  in  a  given  time, 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  detect  a  positive  difference  in  the  composition 
between  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  by  chemical  analysis. 
The  statements  in  regard  to  such  a  difference  are  in  fact  contradictory. 
For  example,  Drosdofp  has  found  more  haemoglobin  in  the  hepatic  than  in 
the  portal  vein,  while  Otto  found  less.  Kruger  finds  that  the  quantity  of 
haBmoglobin,  as  well  as  the  solids,  in  the  blood  from  the  vessels  passing  to 
and  from  the  liver  is  different,  but  a  constant  relationship  cannot  be 
determined.  The  disputed  qaestion  as  to  the  varying  quantities  of  sugar 
in  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  will  be  discussed  in  a  following  chapter  (see 
Chapter  VIII,  on  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver).  After  a  meal  rich 
in  carbohydrates  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  not  only  becomes  richer  in 
dextrose,  but  may  contain  also  dextrin  and  other  carbohydrates  (v.  Merino, 
Otto  *).  The  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  greater 
than  in  other  blood  (Grehant  and  Quinquaud*).  In  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  ammonia,  see  page  172. 

Blood  of  the  Splenic  Vein  is  decidedly  richer  in  leucocytes  than  the 
blood  from  the  splenic  artery.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  blood  from 
the  splenic  vein  are  smaller  than  the  ordinary,  less  flattened,  and  show  a 
greater  resistance  to  water.  The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  is  also  claimed 
to  be  richer  in  water,  fibrin,  and  proteid  than  the  ordinary  venous  blood. 
According  to  v.  Middendorff,  it  is  richer  in  haemoglobin  than  arterial 


1  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26. 

•  Pflnger'8  Archiv,  Bd.  46. 

*  Drosdorfl.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1;  Otto,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17; 
V.  Mering,  Du  Bois-Reymond'a  Arch.,  1877,  8.  412. 
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blood.  Eruoeb  *  and  his  papils  have  foand  that  the  blood  from  the  vena 
lienalis  is  generally  richer  in  haemoglobin  and  solids  than  arterial  blood ;  still 
the  contrary  is  often  found.  The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  coagolatea 
slowly. 

Tlie  Blood  from  the  Veins  of  the  Olands.  The  blood  circulates  with 
greater  rapidity  throagh  a  gland  daring  activity  (secretion)  than  when  at 
rest,  and  the  outflowing  venous  blood  has  therefore  duriug  activity  a  lighter 
red  color  and  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen.  Because  of  the  secretion  the 
venous  blood  also  becomes  somewhat  poorer  in  water  and  richer  in  solids. 

The  blood  from  the  Muscular  Veins  shows  an  opposite  behavior,  for 
daring  activity  it  is  darker  and  more  venous  in  its  properties  because  of  the 
increased  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  muscles  and  still  greater  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  than  when  at  rest. 

Menstrual  Blood  has,  according  to  an  old  statenaent,  not  the  power  of 
coagulating.  This  statement  is  nevertheless  false,  and  the  apparent  un-- 
coagulability  depends  in  part  on  the  womb  and  the  vagina  retaining  the 
blood-clot,  so  that  only  fluid  cruor  is  at  times  eliminated,  and  in  part  on  a 
contamination  with  vaginal  mucus  which  disturbs  the  coagulation. 

The  Blood  of  the  two  Sexes.  Woman's  blood  coagulates  somewhat  more 
quickly,  has  a  lower  specific  gravity,  a  greater  amount  of  water,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  solids  than  the  blood  of  man.  The  amount  of  blood- 
corpuscles  and  haemoglobin  is  somewhat  smaller  in  woman's  blood.  The 
amount  of  haemoglobin  is  146  p.  m.  for  man's  blood  and  133  p.  m.  for 
woman's. 

J)viT\xig  pregnancy  Nasse  has  observed  a  decrease  in  the  specific  gravity^ 
with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  month. 
From  then  the  specific  gravity  increases,  and  at  delivery  it  is  normal  again. 
The  amount  of  fibrin  is  somewhat  increased  (Becquerel  and  Rodieb,. 
Xasse).  The  number  of  blood-corpuscles  seems  to  decrease.  In  regard  to 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin  the  statements  are  somewhat  contradictory. 
CoHKSTEiK '  found  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  diminished  in  the  blood 
of  pregnant  sheep  as  compared  to  non-pregnant,  but  the  red  corpuscles 
were  larger,  and  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  was  greater  in  the 
first  case. 

The  Blood  at  Different  Periods  of  Life.  Foetal  blood  is  strikingly 
poorer  in  blood-corpuscles  and  haemoglobin  than  the  blood  of  the  adult.  A 
few  hours  after  birth  the  blood  of  the  child  has  the  same  or  greater  quantity 
of  haemoglobin  than  the  blood  of  the  mother  (Cohnsteik  and  Zuntz, 
Otto,  Winternitz).     The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  blood -corpuscles 

»  V.  Middendorfl,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2,  S.  758 ;  Krttger.  1.  c. 
*  Nasse.  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  7 ;  Becquerel  and  Rodl«r,  Traits  de  chlm.  pathol. 
Paris,  1854  ;-Cohn8tein,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  84. 
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qnickly  increases  after  birth;  still  they  do  not  both  increase  at  the  same 
rate,  as  the  amoant  of  hadmoglobin  increases  mach  faster.  Two  or  three 
days  after  birth  the  haemoglobin  reaches  a  maximnm  (20-21^),  which  ia 
greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  This  is  the  caase  of  the  great 
abundance  of  solids  in  the  blood  of  new-born  infants  as  observed  by  several 
investigators.  The  quantity  of  hsamoglobin  and  blood-corpascles  sinks 
gradually  from  this  first  maximum  to  a  minimum  of  about  11^  hsemoglobin^ 
which  minimum  appears  in  human  beings  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
years.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  then  increases  again  until  about  the 
twentieth  year,  when  a  second  maximum  of  13.7-15j<  is  reached.  The 
haemoglobin  remains  at  this  point  only  towards  the  forty-fifth  year,  and 
then  gradually  and  slowly  decreases  (Leichtbnstern,  Otto  *).  According 
to  older  statements,  the  blood  at  old  age  is  poorer  in  blood-corpuscles  and 
albuminous  bodies  but  richer  in  water  and  salts.  The  more  recent  investi- 
gations of  W.  Schwingb'  on  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  the  number 
of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  human  beings  at  different  periods  of  life 
under  various  conditions,  show  that  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  the 
number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  greatest  immediately  after  birth,  then 
soon  sinks  to  a  minimum,  and  then  increases  again  as  growth  progresses. 
In  maturity  they  show  certain  periodic  variations  nntil  finally  towards  th^ 
end  of  life  they  decrease  again.  The  number  of  leucocytes  on  the  contrary 
decrease  from  growth  to  maturity  but  later  increase. 

The  Influence  of  Food  on  the  Blood,  In  complete  starvation  no  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  solid  blood  constituents  is  found  to  take  place  (Panuh 
and  others).  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  a  little  increased  (Subbotin, 
Otto),  and  also  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  increases  (Wobm 
MuLLER,  Buntzen),  wbich  probably  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  not  so  quickly  transformed  as  the  serum.  In  rabbits  and  ta 
a  less  extent  in  dogs,  Popel  '  found  that  complete  abstinence  had  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the 
blood  may  be  somewhat  increased  in  starvation  because  the  fat  is  taken  up 
from   the  fat  deposits  and   carried  to  the  various  organs  by  the  blood 

(N.  SCHULZ*). 

After  a  rich  meal  the  relative  number  of  blood-corpuscles,  after  secretion 
of  digestive  juices  or  absorption  of  nutritive  liquids,  may  be  increased  or 

^Oohnstein  and  Zuntz,  PflOger's  Arch.,  Bd.  84;  Winteinitz.  Zeitschr.  f .  physioU 
Ohem.,  Bd.  22;  Leichtenstern,  Uniersuch.  tlber  den  Hftmoglobingehalt  des  Blutes^ 
etc.    Leipdg,  1878  ;— Otto,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bdd.  16  and  17. 

*  Pflttger'8  Atch.,  Bd.  78. 

«  Panum,  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  29 ;  Subbotin,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  7  ;  Otto,  1.  c; 
Worm  Mailer,  TraDsfusion  und  Plethora.  Christlania,  1876 ;— Buntzen,  see  Maly'a 
Jabresber.,  Bd.  9;— Popel,  Arch,  des  scienc  biol.  de  St.  Petenbourg.  Tome  4,  p.  864. 

*  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  66. 
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diminished  (Buntzbn,  Lbichtenstern).  The  number  of  while  blood- 
corpuscles  may  be  considerably  increased,  after  a  diet  rich  in  proteids. 
After  a  diet  rich  in  fat  the  plasma  becomes,  even  after  a  short  time,  more 
or  less  milky- white,  like  an  emulsion.  The  constitution  of  the  food  acts 
essentially  on  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood.  The  blood  of 
herbivora  is  generally  poorer  in  haemoglobin  than  that  from  carnivora,  and 
SuBBOTiN  has  observed  in  dogs  after  a  partial  feeding  with  food  rich  in 
carbohydrates  that  the  amount  of  hsBmoglobin  sank  from  the  physiological 
average  of  137.6  p.  m.  to  103.2-93.7  p.  m.  According  to  Leichtenstebn 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  found  to  take  place  in 
the  blood  of  human  beings  on  enriching  the  food,  and  according  to  the 
same  investigator  the  blood  of  lean  persons  is  generally  somewhat  richer  in 
haemoglobin  than  blood  from  fat  ones  of  the  same  age.  The  addition  of 
iron  salts  to  the  food  greatly  influences  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  and 
especially  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  they  contain.  The  action  of  the  iron 
salts  is  obscure.  According  to  Bunge  and  his  pupils,  they  probably  com- 
bine with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  thereby 
prevent  the  iron,  associated  in  the  food  as  protein  combination,  from  being 
eliminated  as  iron  sulphide.  According  to  numerous  other  investigators, 
such  as  WoLTERiNG,  KuNKBL,  MiLCULLUM,  W.  Hall,  Hochhaus,  and 
Quincke  and  Oaule,  therapeutic  iron  is  also  absorbed  and  is  of  value  in  the 
formation  of  haemoglobin.' 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles^  a  true  "  plethoba  poly- 
CTTHiEMiGA,''  takes  place  after  transfusion  of  blood  of  the  same  species  of 
animal.  According  to  the  observations  of  Panum  and  Wobm  MtJLLEB,* 
the  blood-liquid  is  quickly  eliminated  and  transformed  in  this  case, — the 
water  being  eliminated  principally  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  proteid  burned 
into  urea,  etc., — ^while  the  blood-corpuscles  are  preserved  longer  and  cause  a 
**  POLYCYTHEMIA."  A  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is 
found  after  abundant  transudations  from  the  blood,  as  in  cholera  and 
heart-failure,  with  considerable  accumulation.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  red  blood-corpuscles  has  also  been  observed  under  the  influence  of 
diminished  pressure  or  in  high  altitudes.  Yiault  first  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  was  very  great  in  the  blood  of 
man  and  animals  living  in  high  regions.  According  to  him  the  llama  has 
about  16  million  blood-corpuscles  per  c.mm.  By  observations  on  himself 
and  others,  as  well  as  on  animals,  Yiault  found  the  first  effect  of  sojourning 
in  high  localities  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  red 

>  BuDge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  9;  Hftusermann,  ibid,,  Bd.  28.  where  the 
works  of  Weltering,  Gaule,  Hall,  Hochhaus,  and  Quincke  are  cited.  The  same  work 
contains  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  iron  in  various  foods;  Eunkel,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
61 ;  Macullum,  Jotimal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  16. 

•  Panum.  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  29 ;  Worm  MUller,  1.  c. 
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corpuscles,  in  his  own  case  5-8  millions.  A  similar  increase  of  the  red 
blood-corpascles,  as  also  an  increase  in  the  qaantity  of  haemoglobin  nnder 
the  inflaence  of  diminished  pressure,  has  been  observed  by  many  other 
investigators  in  human  beings  as  well  as  in  animals.  The  experimenters  are 
not  united  as  to  whether  this  increase  is  absolute  or  only  relative,  caused  by 
a  concentration  of  the  blood  produced  by  a  withdrawal  from  the  plasma  into 
the  lymphatics  or  by  other  conditions.' 

A  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  occurs  in  anaemia  from  differ* 
«nt  causes.  Very  excessive  hemorrhage  causes  an  acute  anaemia,  or  more 
<K)rrectly  oligaemia.  Even  during  the  hemorrhage  the  remaining  blood 
becomes  richer  in  water  by  diminished  secretion  and  excretion,  as  also  by 
«n  abundant  absorption  of  parenchymons  fluid,  somewhat  poorer  in  proteids 
And  strikingly  poorer  in  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  oligsemia  passes  soon 
into  a  hydrsemia.  The  amount  of  proteid  then  gradually* increases  again; 
but  the  re-formation  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  slower,  and  after  the 
liydraemia  follows  also  an  oligocythsemia.  After  a  little  time  the  number  of 
blood-corpuscles  rises  to  normal;  but  the  re-formation  of  haemoglobin  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  re-formation  of  the  corpuscles,  and  a  chlorotic  con- 
dition may  appear.  A  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
occurs  also  in  chronic  anaemia  and  chlorosis;  still  in  such  cases  an  essential 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  occurs  without  an  essential  decrease 
in  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin is  more  characteristic  of  chlorosis  than  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles, 

A  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  (300,000- 
400,000  in  1  c.mm.)  and  diminution  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  (^-3^) 
occurs  in  pernicious  anaemia  (Hayem,  Laache,  and  others).  On  the 
contrary,  the  individual  red  corpuscles  are  larger  and  richer  in  haemoglobin 
than  they  ordinarily  are,  and  the  number  stands  in  an  inverse  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  (Hayem).  Besides  this  the  red  corpuscles 
often,  but  not  always,  show  in  pernicious  anaemia  remarkable  and  extraor- 
dinary irregularities  of  form  and  size,  which  Quincke  '  has  termed  poikilo- 
<:ytosis. 

The  Composition  of  the  Red  Corpuscles.  Irrespective  of  the  changes  in 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin,  as  just  mentioned,  the  composition  of  the  blood- 

»  See  Viault.  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  111,  112,  and  114  ;  MUntz,  ibid.,  112;  Regnard, 
Compt.  rend.  Soc.  de  bid.,  Tome  44.  The  works  of  Miescher  and  his  coworkers  are 
found  in  "Die  histochemischen  und  physiol.  Arbeiten  vou  Friedrich  Miescher,"  Leip- 
zig, 1897.  (Bunge  and)  Weiss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22 ;  Giacosa,  tbid,,  Bd. 
23;  Grawitz,  Bert.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Loewy  and  Zuntz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
66  ;  Schaumann  and  Rosenquist,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1898. 

*  Laache,  *'Die  Anftmie"  (Christiania,  1888),  which  also  contains  the  literature; 
Quincke,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bdd.  20  and  26. 
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corpaBcles  may  be  changed  in  other  ways.  By  abandant  tranandations,  at 
in  cholera,  the  blood-corpascles  may  give  np  water,  potassinm,  and  phos* 
phoric  acid  to  the  concentrated  plasma  and  become  correspondingly  richer 
in  organic  substances  (C.  Schmidt*).  By  a  few  other  transudation 
processes,  as  in  dysentery  and  dropsy  with  albaminnria,  a  considerable 
amount  of  proteid  passes  from  the  blood;  the  plasma  becomes  richer  in 
water,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  take  up  water  and  so  become  poorer  in 
organic  substance  (C.  Schmidt). 

The  number  of  leucocytes  may,  as  above  mentioned,  increase  considerably 
under  physiological  conditions,  such  as  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteida 
(physiological  leucocytosis).  Under  pathological  conditions  a  hyperlenco* 
cytosismskj  occur,  and  according  to  Virchow  "  this  occurs  in  all  pathological 
processes  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  take  part.  Leucocj  tosis  occura 
prominently  in  leucaemia,  which  is  characterized  by  the  very  great  abnn^ 
dance  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood.  The  number  of  leucocytes  is  not  only 
absolutely  increased  in  this  disease,  but  also  iii  proportion  to  the  number  of 
red  blood-corpuscles,  which  is  considerably  diminished  in  leucsemia.  The 
blood  from  a  leucaBmic  patient  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  ordinary 
(1.035-1.040)  and  a  lighter  color,  as  if  it  were  mixed  with  pus.  The 
reaction  is  alkaline,  but  after  death  is  often  acid,  probably  due  to  a  decom- 
position of  the  considerably  increased  lecithin.  In  leucasmic  blood,  volatile 
fatty  acids,  lactic  acid,  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  large  amounts  of  xanthin 
bodies,  and  the  so-called  Charcot's  crystals  (see  Chapter  XIII)  have  been 
found. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  is  increased  in  general  dropsy,  with 
or  without  kidney  disease,  in  different  forms  of  anaemia,  and  in  scurvy. 
The  amount  of  water  is  diminished  in  abundant  transudations,  by  the 
action  of  powerful  laxatives,  in  diarrhoea,  and  especially  in  cholera. 

The  amount  of  proteids  in  the  blood  may  be  relatively  increased 
(hyperalbuminosis)  in  cholera  and  after  the  action  of  laxatives.  A 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  proteids  (hypalbuminosis)  occurs  after  direct 
loss  of  proteids  from  the  blood,  as  in  hemorrhage,  albuminuria,  in  evacua- 
tions rich  in  proteid  (dysentery),  copious  formation  of  pus,  anaemia,  etc., 
etc.  The  amount  of  fibrin  is  increased  (hyperinosis)  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  pneumonia,  acute  muscular  rheumatism,  and  erysipelas,  in  which 
the  blood  yields  a  "  crusta  phlogistic  a  "  because  it  coagulates  more 
slowly.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  a  hyperinosis  in 
scurvy  and  hydraemia  seems  to  require  further  confirmation.  A  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  fibrin  (hypinosis)  has  not  been  observed  with  certainty  in 
any  disease. 

»  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler.  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  479. 

•  Virchow,  Gesammelte  Abhandl.  zur  wissensch.  Med.,  Bd.  8. 
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The  amount  of  fat  in  the  blood  (uPiBMiA)  iiicreases,  irrespectiye  of  the 
increase  after  a  diefc  rich  in  fat,  in  dmnkards,  in  corpalent  individaals, 
after  fracture  of  the  bones,  and  also  in  diabetes.  In  the  last-mentioned 
case  the  increase  in  fat  depends,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,*  upon  defec- 
tive digestion,  v.  Jaksch  "  has  observed  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  blood 
(lipacid^mia)  in  febrile  diseases,  lencsemia,  and  sometimes  in  diabetes. 

The  amount  of  salts  in  the  blood  is  increased  in  dropsy,  dysentery,  and 
in  cholera  immediately  after  the  first  violent  attack,  bat  diminishes  later 
after  the  attack  in  cholera,  in  scurvy,  and  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
According  to  Mobaczewski"  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  blood  is 
increased,  witb  a  simultaneous  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the 
urine  and  a  chlorine  retention  takes  place.  In  pneumonia  and  nephrites  the 
chlorine  of  the  blood  is  diminished  with  a  simultaneous  decrease  of  chlorine 
in  the  urine.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in 
diseases  are  uncertain. 

The  quantity  of  glucose  is  increased  in  diabetes  (mellitaemia).  Hoppe- 
Seyler  found  in  one  case  9  p.  m.  glucose  in  the  blood.  According  to 
Claude  Bernard,*  when  the  quantity  of  glucose  in  the  blood  amounts  to 
3  p.  m.  it  passes  into  the  urine.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has  been 
disputed  for  some  time,  and  in  fact  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  re- 
ducing power  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  presence  of  other  bodies  (jeeorin). 
According  to  Lbpine  and  Barral  and  Kaufmann*  the  saccharifying 
property  of  the  blood  is  diminished  in  diabetes.  The  quantity  of  urea  is 
augmented  in  fevers,  also  in  increased  metabolism  of  proteids,  followed  by 
an  increased  urea  formation.  A  further  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  in 
the  blood  occurs  in  retarded  micturition,  as  in  cholera  as  well  as  in  cholera 
infantum  (K.  Morner  *),  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  the  urinary 
passages.  After  a  ligature  of  the  ureters  or  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys 
of  animals  an  accumulation  of  urea  takes  place  in  the  blood.  Uric  acid  is 
found  increased  in  the  blood  in  gout  (Oarrod,  Salomon  ^);  oxalic  acid 
was  also  found  in  the  blood  in  the  same  disease  by  Garrod.  According  to 
v.  Jaksch  fevers  alone  do  not  lead  to  uricacidwmia.  Uric  acid  occurs  in 
relatively  large  quantities,  up  to  0.08  p.  m.,  in  croupous  pneumonia, 
affections  of  the  kidneys,  anaemia,  and  especially  such  conditions  which  lead 

»  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  488. 

« Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  11. 

»  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  189  aDd5146. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Cbem.,  8.  480;  Beniard,  Lemons  sur  le  diaWte.   Paris,  1877. 

*  Lupine  and  Barral,  Revue  de  m^eciae,  1892 ;  EaufmaDD,  Coinpt.  reod.  de  Soc. 
biol..  Tome  46. 

*  8ee  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17.  S.  458. 

^  Oarrod,  Med.  Surg.  Transactions,  Vols.  81  and  87  ;  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  2. 
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to  the  symptoms  of  dyspnoea.  Naclein  bases  occur  sometimes  in  yery  small 
quantities  (v.  Jaksch). 

Among  the  foreign  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  blood  the  following 
must  be  mentioned  here:  biliary  acids  and  biliary  pigments  (which 
latter  may  occur  under  physiological  conditions  in  a  few  varieties  of  blood) 
in  icterus;  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver;  aceton 
especially  in  fevers  (v.  Jaksch  *).  In  melanaemia,  especially  after  continuous 
malarial  fever,  black,  less  often  light  brown  or  yellowish,  grains  of  pigment 
occur  in  the  blood,  which,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
come  from  the  spleen.  After  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  methas- 
moglobin  is  observed  in  human  and  in  canine  blood  (Marchand  ^nd 
Gahn)  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  no  formation  of  methadmoglobin  takes  place 
in  the  blood  of  rabbits  (Stokvis  and  Kimmyser).  A  fonnation  of  methae- 
moglobin  may  be  caused  at  the  expense  of  the  hsemoglobin  by  the  inhalation 
of  amyl  nitrite,  as  also  by  the  action  of  a  number  of  other  medicinal  bodies 
(Hayem,  Dittrich,'  and  others). 

The  quantity  of  blood  is  indeed  somewhat  variable  in  different  speciep 
of  animals  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  body;  in  general  we  consider 
the  entire  quantity  of  blood  in  adults  as  about  -f^-^  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  in  new-born  infants  about  -^.  Fat  individuals  are  relatively 
poorer  in  blood  than  lean  ones.  During  inanition  the  quantity  of  blood 
decreases  less  quickly  than  the  weight  of  the  body  (Panum  '),  and  it  may 
therefore  be  also  proportionally  greater  in  starving  individuals  than  in  well- 
fed  ones. 

By  careful  bleeding  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be  considerably  diminished 
without  any  dangerous  symptoms.  The  loss  of  blood  to  \  of  the  normal 
quantity  has  as  sequence  no  durable  sinking  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
arteries;  while  the  smaller  arteries  accommodate  themselves  to  the  small 
quantities  of  blood  by  contracting  (Worm  Miller  *).  A  loss  of  blood  to  one 
third  of  the  quantity  reduces  the  blood-pressure  considerably,  and  a  loss  of 
one  half  of  the  blood  in  adults  is  dangerous  to  life.  The  more  rapid  the 
bleeding  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  New-bom  infants  are  very  sensitive  to 
loss  of  blood,  and  likewise  fat,  old,  and  weak  persons  cannot  stand  much 
loss  of  blood.     Women  can  stand  loss  of  blood  better  than  men. 

The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  considerably  increased  by  the  injection  of 
blood  from  the  same  species  of  animal  (Panum,  Landois,  Worm  MCllbb, 
Ponfick).    According  to  Worm  Muller  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  may 

*  Ueber  AcetODurie  und  Diaceturie.    Berlin,  1885. 

«  Marcband,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.,  77,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  22  ; 
Cahn.  ibid,,  Bd.  24 ;  Stokvis,  ibid.,  Bd.  21 ;  Kimmyser,  see  MnJy's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14; 
Hayem,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  102  ;  Dittrich,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  29. 

»  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  29. 

^  Transfusion  und  Plethora.    Christiania,  1875. 
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indeed  be  increased  to  83^  without  producing  any  abnormal  conditions  or 
lasting  high  blood-pressure.  An  increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  150^ 
may  be  directly  dangerous  to  life  (Worm  Mi^ller).  If  the  quantity  of 
blood  of  an  animal  is  increased  by  transfusion  with  blood  of  the  same  kind 
of  animal,  an  abundant  formation  of  lymph  takes  place.  The  water  in 
excess  is  eliminated  by  the  urine;  and  as  the  proteid  of  the  blood-serum  is 
quickly  decomposed,  while  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed  much 
more  slowly  (Tschirjew,  Forster,  Panum,  Worm  Muller'),  a  polycy- 
thsemia  is  gradually  produced. 

If  blood  of  another  kind  is  transfused,  then  under  certain  conditions, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  introduced,  more  or  less  menacing 
symptoms  occur.  These  appear,  for  instance,  when  the  blood-corpuscles 
of  the  receiver  are  dissolred  easily  by  the  serum  of  the  introduced  blood,  as,, 
for  example,  the  blood-corpuscles  of  rabbits  on  transfusion  with  a  different 
kind  of  blood,  or  the  reverse,  when  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  transfused 
blood  are  dissolved  by  the  blood  of  the  receiver;  for  instance,  when  the- 
blood  of  a  dog  is  transfused  with  rabbit's  or  lamb's  blood,  or  the  blood  of  a 
man  with  lamb's  blood  (Landois).  Before  dissolving,  the  blood-corpuscles 
may  unite  in  tough  agglomerated  heaps,  which  clog  up  the  smaller  vessels 
(Lakdois).  On  the  other  hand,  the  stromata  of  the  dissolved  blood- 
corpuscles  may  also  give  rise  to  an  extensive  intravascular  coagulation,, 
causing  death. 

The  transfusion  should,  therefore  when  possible  be  made  with  the  blood 
of  the  same  kind  of  animal,  and  for  the  resuscitating  action  of  the  blood  it 
is  immaterial  whether  or  not  it  contains  the  fibrin  or  the  mother-substance 
of  the  same.  The  action  of  transfused  blood  depends  on  its  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  therefore  defibrinated  blood  acts  just  like  non-defibrinated 
(Panum,  Landois). 

The  property  of  blood-serum  of  a  certain  species  of  animals  of  dissolving  or  destroy- 
ing the  blood-corpuscles  of  another  has  been  called  the  globulieidal  action  of  the  serum. 
The  bactericidal  or  so-called  microbicidal  action  of  the  serum  stands  in  close  connection  to 
the  above.  These  actions  are  connected  with  the  presence  of  certain  enzyme-like  protein 
bodies,  so-called  alexins,  which  originate  from  the  leucocytes.  As  shown  by  HOden, 
Hahn,  Camts,  and  Glbt,*  blood-serum  acts  destructively  on  certain  enzymes,  such  as 
rennin,  pepsin,  and  trypsin,  but  this  action  is*  according  to  Hahn,  not  connected  with 
the  globulieidal  or  bactericidal  action. 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  different  organs  depends  essentially  on  the 
activity  of  the  same.     During  work  the  exchange  of  material  in  an  organ 

>  Panum,  Nord.  med.  Ark.,  Bd.  7 ;  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  68  ;  Landois,  CentralbL 
f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1875,  and  "  Die  Transfusion  des  Blutes,"  Leipzig.  1875 ;  Worm 
Mttller,  "Transfusion  und  Plethora";  Ponflck,  Virchow's  Arch. ,  Bd.  62;  Tschirjew, 
Arbeiten  aus  der  Physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1874,  S.  292;  Forster,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,. 
Bd.  11 ;  Fanum,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  29. 

*  ROden,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17  ;  Hahn,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897,  No. 
28  ;  Camys  and  Gley,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 
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is  more  actiye  than  when  at  rest,  and  the  increased  metabolism  is  connected 
with  a  more  abundant  flow  of  blood.  Although  the  tot&l  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  body  remains  constant,  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  various 
organs  may  be  diffei*ent  at  different  times.  As  a  rule,  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  an  organ  can  be  an  approximate  measure  of  the  more  or  less  active 
metabolism  going  on  in  the  same,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  different  organs  and  groups  of  organs  is  of  interest. 
According  to  Ranke,*  to  whom  we  are  especially  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relationship  of  the  activity  of  the  organs  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  therein,  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  (in  the  rabbit)  about 
one  fourth  comes  to  the  muscles  in  rest,  one  fourth  to  the  heart  and  the  large 
blood-vessels,  one  fourth  to  the  b'ver,  and  one  fourth  to  the  other  organs. 

*  Die  Blutvertheilung  und  der  Thatigkeitswechsel  der  Organe.    Leipzig,  1871. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
CHYLE,  LYMPH.  TRANSUDATIONS  AND  EXUDATIONS. 

I.  Chyle  and  Lyiuph. 

The  lymph  is  the  mediator  in  the  exchange  of  constituents  between  the 
blood  and  tissues.  The  bodies  necessary  for  the  nntrition  of  the  tissnea 
pass  from  the  blood  into  the  lymph,  and  the  tissues  deliver  water,  salts,  and 
products  of  metabolism  to  the  lymph.  The  lymph  therefore  originates 
partly  from  the  blood  and  partly  from  the  tissues.  From  a  purely  theoreti- 
cal standpoint  we  can,  according  to  Heidenhaik,  differentiate  between 
blood-lymph  and  tissue-lymph  according  to  origin.  It  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  completely  separate  what  one  or  the  other  source  supplies* 
Chemically  the  lymph  is  the  same  as  plasma  and  contains,  at  least  to  a  great 
extent,  the  same  bodies.  The  observation  of  Asher  and  Barbeba,'  that 
the  lymph  contains  poisonous  metabolic  products,  does  not  contradict  such 
an  assumption,  as  no  doubt  these  products  are  transferred  to  the  blood  with 
the  lymph.  Although  the  blood  does  not  show  the  same  poisonous  action 
as  the  lymph,  still  this  can  be  explained  by  the  great  dilution  these  bodies 
undergo  in  the  blood,  and  the  difference  between  blood-plasma  and  lymph  is 
no  doubt  of  a  quantitative  nature.  This  difference  consists  chiefly  in  that 
the  lymph  is  poorer  in  proteids.  No  essential  chemical  difference  has  been 
found  between  the  lymph  and  the  chyle  of  starving  animals.  After  fatty 
food  the  chyle  differs  from  the  lymph  in  its  wealth  of  minutely  divided  fat- 
globules,  which  give  it  a  milky  appearance;  hence  the  old  name  ^'lacteal 
fluid.'' 

Chyle  and  lymph,  like  the  plasma,  contain  seraHmmin^  serglohulin^ 
fibrinogen^  and  fibrin-ferment.  The  two  last-mentioned  bodies  occur  only 
in  very  small  amounts;  therefore  the  chyle  and  lymph  coagulate  slowly  (but 
spontaneously)  and  yield  but  little  fibrin.  Like  other  liquids  poor  in  fibrin- 
ferment,  chyle  and  lymph  do  not  at  once  coagulate  completely,  but  repeated 
coagulations  take  place. 

The  extractive  bodies  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  plasma.  Sugar  is 
found  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  in  the  blood-serum,  but  in  larger 
quantities  than  in  the  blood;  this  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  blood- 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  86. 
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corpuscles  contain  no  sngar.  The  glycogen  detected  by  Dastbe*  in  the 
lymph  occurs  only  in  the  leucocytes.  According  to  Rohmann  and  BiAi* 
lymph  contains  a  diastatic  enzyme  similar  to  that  in  blood-plasma,  and 
Lepike  '  has  foand  that  the  chyle  of  a  digesting  dog  has  great  glycolytic 
activity.  The  amount  of  urea  has  been  determined  by  Wurtz'  aa 
0.12-0.28  p.  m.     The  mineral  bodies  appear  to  be  the  same  aa  in  plasma. 

As  form-elements  leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles  are  common  to  both 
chyle  and  lymph.  Chyle  in  fasting  animals  has  the  appearance  of  lymph. 
After  fatty  food  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  milky,  due  partly  to  small  fat- 
globules,  as  in  milk,  and  partly,  to  greatest  extent,  to  finely  divided  fat. 
The  nature  of  the  fat  occurring  in  chyle  is  due  to  the  variety  existing  in 
the  food.  The  disproportionately  greater  part  consists  of  neutral  fat,  and 
even  after  feeding  with  large  t(Uantities  of  free  fatty  acids  Munk  *  found 
that  the  chyle  contained  chiefly  neutral  fat  with  only  small  amounts  of  fattj 
acids  or  soaps. 

The  gases  of  the  chyle  have  not  been  studied,  and  it  seems  that  the 
gases  of  an  entirely  normal  human  lymph  have  not  thus  far  been  investi- 
gated. The  gases  from  dog-lymph  contain  only  traces  of  oxygen  and 
consist  of  37.4-53.1j<  CO,  and  1.6j<N  calculated  at  O''  C.  and  760  mm. 
mercury.  The  chief  mass  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  lymph  seems  to  be 
firmly  chemically  combined.  Comparative  analyses  of  blood  and  lymph 
have  shown  that  the  lymph  contains  more  carbon  dioxide  than  arterial,  but 
less  than  venous,  blood.  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  lymph  is, 
according  to  Pfluqbr  and  Strassburg,*  smaller  than  in  venous,  but  greater 
than  in  arterial,  blood. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  chyle  must  naturally  be  very  variable. 
The  analyses  thus  far  made  refer  only  to  that  mixture  of  chyle  and  lymph 
which  is  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct.  The  specific  gravity  varies 
between  1.007  and  1.043.  As  example  of  the  composition  of  human  chyle 
we  will  here  give  two  analyses.  The  first  is  by  Owen-Rees,  of  the  chyle 
of  an  executed  person,  and  the  second  by  Hoppe-Seyler,*  of  the  chyle  in 
a  case  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct.  In  the  latter  case  the  fibrin  had 
previously  separated.     The  results  are  in  1000  parts. 

»  Oompt.  rend,  de  Soc.  blol..  Tome  17,  aud  Compt.  rend.,  120;  Arch  de  Physiol.  (6).  7. 
«  ROhmann  and  Bial,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  52,  58,  and  55;  Lupine,  Compt.  rend., 
Tome  110. 

*  Compt.  rend..  Tome  49. 

<  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  80  and  123. 

B  Hammarsten,  "Die  Qase  der  Hundelymphe,''  Arbeiten  aus  d.  physiol.  Anstalt  za 
Leipzig,  1871  ;  Strassburg,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  6. 

*  Owen-Rees,  cited  from  Hop pe-8ey let's  Physiol.  Cbem.,  S.  595 ;   Hoppe-Seyler» 
ibid,,  S.  597. 
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Water 

No.  1.          ] 
904.8           S 

95.2 

traces 

70.8 

9.2 

10.8 
4.4 

^0.2. 
40.72  water 

Solids 

69.28  solids 

Fibrin 

Albumin 

Fat 

86.67  albumin 
7.28  fat 

Remaining  organic  bodies 
Salte 

2.86  soaps 
ro.88  lecithin 

1.82  cholesterin 

8.63  alcohol  extractives 

0.58  water  extractives 
;  6.80  soluble  salto 
>  0.86  insoluble  salte 

The  qaantifcy  of  fat  is  very  variable  and  may  be  considerably  increased 
by  partaking  food  rich  in  fats.  I.  Munk  and  A.  Eosbnstbik  '  have  inves- 
tigated the  lymph  or  chyle  obtained  from  a  lymph  fistula  at  the  end  of  the 
npper  third  of  the  leg  of  a  girl  18  years  old  and  weighing  60  kg.,  and  the 
highest  quantity  of  fat  in  the  chylous  lymph  was  47  p.  m.  after  partaking 
of  fat.  In  the  starvation  lymph  from  the  same  patient  they  found  only 
0.6-2.6  p.  m.  fat.  The  quantity  of  soaps  was  always  small,  and  on  partak* 
ing  of  41  gm.  fat  the  quantity  of  soaps  was  only  about  ^  of  the  neutral 
fats. 

A  great  many  analyses  of  chyle  from  animals  have  been  made,  and  they 
chiefly  show  the  fact  that  the  chyle  is  a  liquid  with  a  very  changeable  com* 
position  which  stands  closely  related  to  blood-plasma,  but  with  the  chief 
difference  that  it  contains  more  fat  and  less  solids.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  special  works  for  these  analyses,  as,  for  example,  to  v.  Gobup-Besanez's 
"  Lehrbuch  der  physiologischen  Ohemie,"  4th  edition. 

The  composition  of  the  lymph  is  also  very  changeable,  and  its  specific 
gravity  shows  about  the  same  variation  as  the  chyle.  In  the  following 
analyses,  1  and  2,  made  by  Gubler  and  Queyenne,  are  the  results 
obtained  from  lymph  from  the  npper  part  of  the  thigh  of  a  woman  aged  39; 
and  3,  made  by  v.  Schereb,  is  an  analysis  of  lymph  from  the  sac-like 
dilated  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord.  No.  4  was  made  by 
C.  Schmidt,*  the  data  being  obtained  from  lymph  from  the  neck  of  a  colt. 
The  results  are  in  parts  per  1000. 

1 

Water 989. 9 

Solids 60.1 

Fibrin 0.6 

Albumin 42.7 

Fat,  cholesterin,  lecithin 8.8 

Extractive  bodies 5.7 

Salts 7.8 

>  Vlrchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  128. 

*  Gubler  and  Quevenne,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  591 ;  Seherer 
Und,,  S.  591 ;  C.  Schmidt,  ibid.,  S.  592. 
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The  salts  foand  by  C.  Schmidt  in  the  lymph  of  the  horse  has  the 

following  composition,  calculated  in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  the  lymph: 

Sodium  chloride 6.07 

Soda 1.27 

Potash 0.16 

Sulphuricacid 0.09 

Phosphoric  acid  UDited  with  alkalies 0.02 

Earthy  phosphates 0.26 

In  the  cases  investigated  by  Munk  and  Rosensteik  the  quantity  of 
Bolids  in  the  fasting  condition  varied  between  35.7  and  57.2  p.  m.  This 
variation  was  essentially  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  secretion,  so  that  the 
low  amount  coincides  with  a  more  active  secretion,  and  the  reverse  in  the 
other  case.  The  chief  portion  of  the  solids  consisted  of  proteids,  and  the 
relationship  between  globulin  and  albumin  was  as  1  :  2.4  to  4.  The  mineral 
bodies  in  1000  parts  lymph  (chylous)  was:  NaCl  5.83;  Na,CO,  2.17; 
K,HPO,  0.28;  Ca.(PO,).  0.28;  Mg.(POJ.  0.09;  and  Fe(POj  0.025. 

Under  special  conditions  the  lymph  may  be  so  rich  in  finely  divided  fat 
that  it  appears  like  chyle.  Such  lymph  has  been  investigated  by  Hensek 
in  a  case  of  lymph  fistula  in  a  ten-year-old  boy,  and  by  Lang  '  in  a  case  of 
lymph  fistula  in  the  left  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
The  lymph  investigated  by  Hensen  varied  in  the  quantity  of  fat,  as  an 
average  of  nineteen  analyses,  between  2.8  and  36.9  p.  m.,  while  that  inves- 
tigated by  Lang  contained  24.8  p.  m.  of  fat. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  secreted  must  naturally  change  considerably 
under  various  conditions,  and  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  it.  The 
greatness  of  the  flow  of  lymph  is,  as  Heidenhain  *  suggests,  no  measure 
of  the  abundance  of  supply  of  nutritive  material  to  the  organs,  and  the 
lymph-tubes  act  according  to  him  as  ^'  drain-tubes,"  removing  the  excess 
of  fluid  from  the  lymph-fissures  as  soon  as  the  pressure  therein  rises  to  a 
certain  height.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
lymph  flowing  in  24  hours  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  animals.  According  to 
Heidenhaik  the  quantity  averages  640  c.c.  for  a  dog  weighing  10  kilos. 

Determinations  of  the  quantity  of  lymph  in  man  have  also  been 
attempted.  Noel-Paton'  obtained  1  c.c.  lymph  per  minute  from  the 
severed  thoracic  duct  of  a  patient  weighing  60  kilos.  The  quantity  in  the 
24  hours  cannot  be  calculated  from  this  amount.  In  the  case  of  Munk  and 
RosBNSTBiN,  1134-1372  gm.  chyle  was  collected  in  12-13  hours  after 
partaking  of  food.  In  the  fasting  condition  or  after  starving  for  18  hours 
they  found  50  to  70  gm.  per  hour,  sometimes  120  gm.  and  above,  especially 
in  the  first  few  hours  after  powerful  muscular  exercise. 

Several  circumstances  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  extent  of  lymph 

>  Hensen,  PtlUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  10 ;  Lang,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  4. 
«  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  49. 
»  Journ.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  11. 
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secretion.  Dnring  starTation  less  lymph  is  secreted  than  after  partaking 
of  food.  Nassb'  has  obseryed  in  dogs  that  the  formation  of  lymph  is 
increased  36^  more  after  feeding  with  meat  than  after  feeding  with 
potatoes,  and  aboat  54^  more  than  after  24  hours'  deprivation  of  food. 

An  increase  in  the  total  blood-pressnre,  as  by  transfusion  of  blood,  also 
especially  on  preyenting  the  flow  of  blood  by  means  of  ligatures,  causes  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  lymph.  According  to  Heidenhain,  on  the 
contrary,  a  yery  considerable  change  in  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  causes  only 
a  little  change  in  the  abundance  of  the  lymph-flow.  The  quantity  of  lymph 
may  be  raised  by  powerful  active  and  passive  movements  of  the  limbs 
(Lesser).  Under  the  action  of  curara  an  increase  of  the  lymph-secretion 
is  observed  (Paschutin,  Lesser*),  and  the  quantity  of  solids  in  the  lymph 
is  also  increased. 

In  the  past  the  formation  of  lymph  was  explained  in  a  purely  physical 
way  by  the  united  action  of  filtration  from  the  blood  and  the  osmosis 
between  the  blood  and  tissue  fluid.  Later  Heidenhain  and  Hamburger  * 
ascribe  a  special  activity  to  the  capillary  endothelium  in  that  they  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  lyinph  in  a  secretory  manner. 

According  to  Heidenhain  there  are  two  different  means  of  inciting 
Ijrmph-flow.  They  are  called  lymphagogues.  The  lymphagogues  of  the 
first  series— extracts  of  crab-muscles,  blood-leech,  anodons,  liver  and  intes- 
tine of  dogs,  as  well  as  peptone  and  egg  albumin — cause  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  lymph  without  raising  the  blood-pressure,  and  in  this  way  the 
blood-plasma  becomes  poorer  in  proteids  and  the  Ijrmph  richer  than  before. 
For  the  formation  of  this  lymph,  which  Heidenhain  designates  blood- 
lymph,  we  must  admit  with  him  of  a  special  secretory  activity  of  the 
capillary-wall  endothelium.  According  to  Starling,  on  the  contrary,  the 
constitution  of  the  lymph  is  dependent,  in  these  cases,  upon  an  increased 
formation  under  the  influence  of  these  bodies  of  liver-lymph,  which  is  very 
rich  in  solids.  The  above-mentioned  lymphagogues,  according  to  him,  do 
not  excite  the  endothelium  cells  to  secretion,  but  act  more  likely  as  a  toxic 
irritant,  which  increases  the  permeability  of  the  vascular  wall. 

The  lymphagogues  of  the  second  series,  such  as  sugar,  urea,  sodium 
chloride,  and  other  salts,  also  cause  an  abundant  lymph-formation.  Th-3 
blood,  as  well  as  the  lymph,  thereby  becomes  richer  in  water.  This  increased 
amount  of  water  depends,  according  to  Heidekhaik,  upon  an  increased 
delivery  of  water  by  the  tissue-elements,  and  this  lymph  is  chiefly  tissue- 

»  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler.  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  698. 

«  Lesser,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  Jahrgang  6  ;  Paschutin, 
ibid,,  7. 

»  Heidenhain,  1.  c. ;  Hamburger,  Zeftscbr.  f .  Biologie,  Bdd.  27  and  30.  See  especially 
Ziegler's  Beitr.  zur  path,  u.  zur  allg.  Patbol.,  Bd.  14,  B.  448 ;  also  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
Arcb.,  1895  and  1897. 
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Ijrmph,  according  to  him.  Diffasion  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance  in 
liie  formation  of  this  lymph,  but  the  secretory  activity  of  the  endotheliam 
is  also  of  importance  at  least  for  certain  bodies,  snch  as  sagar. 

Several  investigators,  among  whom  Stablikg  and  Cohkstein'  mast 
be  specially  mentioned,  contest  the  secretion  theory  and  advocate  the 
older  view.  This  question  is  still  disputed,  but  nevertheless  experience 
shows  that  the  physical  forces,  filtration  and  osmosis,  are  not  alone  sufficient 
to  explain  the  formation  of  lymph. 

II.  Transudations  and  Exudations. 

The  serous  membranes  are  normally  kept  moistened  by  liquids  whose 
quantity  is  only  sufficient  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  the  pericardial  cavity 
and  the  subarachnoidal  space,  for  a  complete  chemical  analysis  to  be  made 
of  them.  Under  diseased  conditions  an  abundant  transudation  may  take 
place  from  the  blood  into  the  serous  cavities,  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues^ 
or  under  the  epidermis;  and  in  this  way  pathological  transudations  are 
formed.  Such  true  transudations,  which  are  similar  to  lymph,  are 
generally  poor  in  form-elements  and  leucocytes,  and  yield  only  very  little 
or  almost  no  fibrin,  while  the  inflammatory  transudations,  the  so-called 
exudations,  are  generally  rich  in  leucocytes  and  yield  proportionally  more 
fibrin.  As  a  rule,  the  richer  a  transudation  is  in  leucocytes  the  closer  it 
stands  to  pus,  while  when  it  has  a  diminished  quantity  of  leucocytes  it  is 
more  nearly  like  real  transudations  or  lymph. 

It  is  ordinarily  accepted  that  filtration  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  formation  of  transudations  and  exudations.  The  facts  coincide  with 
this  view,  namely,  that  all  these  fluids  contain  the  salts  and  extractive 
bodies  occurring  in  the  blood-plasma  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  the 
blood-plasma,  while  the  amount  of  proteids  is  habitually  smaller.  While 
the  different  fluids  belonging  to  this  group  have  about  the  same  quantitiea 
of  salts  and  extractive  bodies,  they  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  contain- 
ing differing  quantities  of  proteid  and  form-elements,  as  well  as  varying 
quantities  of  transformation  and  decomposition  products  of  these  latter — 
changed  blood-coloring  matters,  cholesterin,  etc.,  etc. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  circulation  and  pressure  conditions  have 
an  essential  influence  on  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  transudations, 
but  their  action  has  been  little  studied ;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  the  condition,  as  long  as  the  vascular  wall  is  healthy,  ia 
different  from  when  the  capillary  wall  is  changed. 

>  See  Starling,  Jouru.  of  Physiol..  Vols.  16,  17,  18,  and  19;  Cohnstein,  Virchow'a 
Arch.,  Bd.  185,  and  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  59,  60,  62,  and  68.  See  also  Leathes,  Journal 
of  Physiol.,  Vols.  18  and  19  ;  Orlow,  Pflttger*8  Arch.,  Bd.  69  ;  Lazarus-Barlow,  Journal 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19 ;  Asher  and  Barbara,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  86. 
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The  changed  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls  in  disease,  as  snggested 
by  Gohnheim/  is  a  second  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  transu- 
dations. The  circumstance  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  proteid  occurs 
in  transudations  in  inflammatory  processes,  to  which  is  also  due  the 
abundant  quantity  of  form-elements  in  such  transudations,  has  been 
explained  by  this  hypothesis.  The  greater  quantity  of  proteid  in  the 
transudations  in  formative  irritation  is  in  great  part  explained  by  the  large 
amount  of  destroyed  form- elements.  The  interesting  observation  made  by 
Paijkull,*  that  in  such  cases  in  which  an  inflammatory  irritation  has 
taken  place  the  fluid  contains  nucleoalbumin  (or  nucleoproteids  ?),  while 
these  substances  do  not  occur  in  transudations  in  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tory processes,  can  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  form-elements. 

As  the  secretory  importance  of  the  capillary  endothelium  has  been  made 
probable  by  the  investigations  of  Heidenhain  and  Hamburger,  it  is 
a  priori  to  be  expected  that  an  abnormally  increased  secretory  activity  of  the 
endothelium  is  a  third  cause  of  transudations.  Certain  observations  of 
Hamburger  in  a  case  of  dropsy,'  in  which  the  transudation  was  probably 
produced  by  the  lymph-exciting  action  of  a  metabolic  product  formed  by  a 
bacterium,  speak  for  the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  Hamburger 
therefore  considers  the  irritation  of  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  by 
means  of  a  special  substance  exciting  lymph-flow  and  formed  in  disease  as 
a  third  cause  of  the  transudations.  The  question  whether  this  substance 
acts  in  a  secretory  manner  in  Heidekhaik's  sense  or  increases  the  per- 
meability in  Starling's  sense  must  be  proved. 

The  varying  quantities  of  proteid  observed  by  C.  Schmidt*  in  the 
tissue-fluids  in  different  vascular  regions  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
different  condition  of  the  capillary  endothelium.  For  example,  the  amount 
of  proteid  in  the  pericardial,  pleural,  and  peritoneal  fluids  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  those  fluids  which  are  found  in  the  sub-arach- 

NOIDAL  space,  lU  the   SUBCUTANEOUS  TISSUES,  Or  in  the  AQUEOUS   HUMOR, 

which  are  poor  in  proteid.  The  condition  of  the  blood  also  greatly  affects 
the  transudations,  for  in  hydrssmia  the  amount  of  proteid  in  the  transuda- 
tion is  very  small.  With  the  increase  of  the  age  of  a  transudation,  of  a 
hydrocele  fluid  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  increased,  probably 
by  resorption  of  water,  and  indeed  exceptional  cases  may  occur  in  which 
the  amount  of  proteid,  without  any  previous  hemorrhage,  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  blood-serum. 

The  proteids  of  transudations  are  chiefly  seralbumin,  serglobulin,  and  a 
little  fibrinogen.     Albumoses  and  peptones  do  not  occur,  with  perhaps  the 

'  Cohnbeim,  Vorlesungen  Qber  allg.  Path.,  2.  Aufl.,  Part  1. 

'  Upsala  Lftkarefs.  F5rbaDdL,  Bd.  27»  and  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  22. 

*  See  Ziegler's  Beitrftge,  Bd.  14. 

^  Cit.  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Pbysiol.  Chem.,  p.  607. 
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cerebrospinal  flaid  as  exception.  The  non-inflammatory  transadations  do 
not  as  a  rale  coagalate  spontaneously,  or  very  slowly.  On  the  addition  of 
blood  or  blood-seram  they  coagulate.  Inflammatory  exudations  coagulate 
spontaneously.  Paijkull  has  shown  that  these  often  contain  nucleo- 
albumin.  Mucoid  substances,  which  were  first  observed  by  Hammabstek 
in  a  few  cases  of  ascites,  without  complication  with  ovarial  tumors,  seem^ 
according  to  Paijkull,  to  be  regular  constituents  of  transudations.  The 
relationship  between  globulin  and  seralbumin  varies  very  much  in  different 
cases,  but,  as  Hoffmann  and  Pigeaud  '  have  shown,  the  variation  is  in 
each  case  the  same  as  the  blood-serum  of  the  individual. 

The  specific  gravity  runs  rather  parallel  with  the  quantity  of  proteid. 
The  varying  specific  gravity  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  differentiation 
between  transudations  and  exudations  by  Reuss,*  as  the  first  often  show  a 
specific  gravity  below  1015-1010,  while  the  others  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  1018  or  above.     This  rule  holds  good  in  many  but  not  in  all  cases. 

The  gases  of  the  transudations  consist  of  carbon  dioxide  besides  small 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  traces  of  oxygen.  The  tension  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  greater  in  the  transudations  than  in  the  blood.  When  mixed 
with  pus  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  decreased. 

The  extractives  are,  as  above  stated,  the  same  as  in  the  blood-plasma; 
but  sometimes  extractive  bodies  occur,  such  as  allantoin  in  dropsical  fiuids 
(MoscATELLi*),  which  have  not  been  detected  in  the  blood.  CVaa  seems 
to  occur  in  very  variable  amounts.  Sugar  also  occurs  in  transudations,  but 
we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  reducing  power  is  due,  as  in  blood- 
serum,  to  other  bodies.  A  reducing,  non-fermentable  substance  has  been 
found  by  Pickardt  in  transudations.  The  sugar  is  generally  glucose, 
according  to  Pickardt,*  but  levulose  seems  to  occur  in  several  cases. 
Sarcolactic  acid  has  been  found  by  C.  KtJ^LZ  *  in  the  pericardial  fluid  from 
oxen.  Succinic  acid  has  been  found  in  a  few  cases  in  hydrocele  fluids, 
while  in  other  cases  it  is  entirely  absent.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  have  been 
found  in  transudations  from  diseased  livers  and  in  pus-like  transudations 
which  have  undergone  decomposition.  Among  other  extractives  found  in 
transudations  we  must  mention  uric  acidy  xanthin  creating  inosity  and 
pyrocaiechin  (f). 

As  above  stated,  irrespective  of  the  varying  number  of  form-elements 

^  Paijkull,  1.  c;  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  15;  HoffmaDo,  Arch, 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  16  ;  Pigeaud,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16. 

'  Reuss,  DeuUch.  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  Bd.  28 ;  see  also  Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  Hellkunde, 
Bd.  17. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

^  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897.  See  also  Rotmann,  MUnch.  med.  Wocheoschr., 
1898. 

»  Zeitsch.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  82. 
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contamed  in  the  different  transudations^  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  the  most 
characteristic  chemical  distinction  in  the  composition  of  the  yarions  traas-- 
ndations;  therefore  a  quantitative  analysis  is  only  of  importance  in  so  far 
as  it  considers  the  quantity  of  proteid.  On  this  account,  in  the  following 
quantitatiye  composition,  chief  stress  will  be  put  on  the  quantity  of  proteid. 
Pericardial  Fluid.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid  is  also,  under  certain 
physiological  conditions,  so  large  that  a  sufficient  quantity  for  chemical 
inyestigation  was  obtained  from  a  person  who  had  been  executed.  This 
fluid  is  lemon-yellow  in  color,  somewhat  sticky,  and  yields  more  fibrin  than 
other  transudations.  The  amount  of  solids,  according  to  the  analyses  per- 
formed by  V.  Gorup-Besanez,  Wachsmuth,  and  Hoppe-Seyler,*  is 
37.5-44.9  p.  m.,  and  the  amount  of  proteid  is  22.8-24.7  p.m.  The  analysis 
made  by  the  author  of  a  fresh  pericardial  fluid  from  a  young  man  who 
had  been  executed  yielded  the  following  results,  calculated  in  1000  parts  by 
weight: 

Water 960.85 

Solids 30.15 

I  Fibrin 0.81 

Proteids 28.60-^  Globulin 5.96 

(  Albumin 22.84 

Soluble  salts 8.60  JNaCl 7.28 

Insoluble  salts 0.15 

Extractive  bodies 2.00 

Friekd  *  has  found  nearly  the  same  composition  for  a  pericardial  fluid 
from  a  horse,  with  the  exception  that  this  liquid  was  relatively  richer  in 
globulin.  The  ordinary  statement  that  pericardial  fluids  are  richer  in 
fibrinogen  than  other  transudations  is  hardly  based  on  sufficient  proof.  In 
a  case  of  chylopericardium,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  ruptnre  of  a 
chylus  vessel  or  caused  by  a  capillary  exudation  of  chyle  because  of 
stoppage,  Hasebroek*  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  analyzed  fluid  103.61 
parts  solids,  73.79  albuminous  bodies,  10.77  fat,  3.34  cholesterin,  1.77 
lecithin,  and  9.34  salts. 

The  pleural  fluid  occurs  under  physiological  conditions  in  such  small 
quantities  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  same  cannot  be  made.  Under 
pathological  conditions  this  fluid  may  show  very  variable  properties.  In 
certain  cases  it  is  nearly  serous,  in  others  again  sero-flbrinous,  and  in  others 
similar  to  pus.  There  is  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  properties  in  general.  If  a  pus-like  exudation  is  kept  closed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  pleural  cavity,  a  more  or  less  complete  maceration  and 
solution  of  the  pus-corpuscles  is  found  to  take  place.    The  ejected  yellowish- 

*  V.  Qorup-Besanez,  Lehrbucb  d.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  401  ;  Wachsmuth^ 
Virchow's  Arch',  Bd.  7  ;  Hoppe-Seyler.  Pbysiol.  Cbem.,  S.  605. 

*  Halliburton,  Text-book  of  Chem.  Pbysiol.,  etc.    London,  1891.    P.  847. 
>  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem..  Bd.  12. 
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brown  or  greenish  flaid  may  then  be  as  rich  in  solids  as  the  blood-sernm; 
and  an  abundant  floccnlent  precipitate  of  a  nncleoalbamin  (the  pyin  of 
early  writers)  may  be  obtained  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  This  precipi- 
tate is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid. 

Numerous  analyses,  by  many  investigators,*  of  the  quantitative  composi- 
tion of  pleural  fluids  nnder  pathological  conditions  are  at  hand.  From 
these  analyses  we  learn  that  in  hydrothorax  the  specific  gravity  is  lower  and 
the  quantity  of  proteid  less  than  in  pleuritis.  In  the  first  case  the  specific 
gravity  is  generally  less  than  1015,  and  the  quantity  of  proteid  10-30 
p.  m.  In  acute  pleuritis  the  specific  gravity  is  generally  higher  than  1020, 
and  the  quantity  of  proteid  30-65  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  fibrinogen, 
which  in  hydrothorax  is  about  0.1  p.m.,  may  amount  to  more  than  1  p.  m. 
in  pleuritis.  In  pleurisy  with  an  abundant  gathering  of  pus  the  specific 
gravity  may  rise  even  to  1030,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  author. 
The  quantity  of  solids  is  often  60-70  p.  m.,  and  may  be  even  more  than 
90-100  p.  m.  (author).  Mucoid  substances  have  also  been  detected  in 
pleural  fluids  by  Paijkull.  Gases  of  chylous  pleurisy  are  also  known;  in 
such  a  case  Mehu"  found  17.93  p.  m.  fat  and  cholesterin  in  the  fluid. 

The  quantity  of  peritoneal  fluid  is  very  small  under  physiological  condi- 
tions. The  investigations  refer  only  to  the  fluid  under  diseased  conditions 
{dropsical  or  ascitic  fluid).  The  color,  transparency,  and  consistency  of 
these  may  vary  greatly. 

In  cachectic  conditions  or  a  hydrsemic  condition  of  the  blood  the  fluid 
has  little  color,  is  milky,  opalescent,  watery,  does  not  coagulate  spon- 
taneously, has  a  very  low  specific  gravity,  1005-1010-1015,  and  is  nearly 
free  from  form-elements.  The  ascitic  fluid  in  portal  stagnation,  or 
generally  in  venous  stagnation,  has  a  low  specific  gravity  and  ordinarily  less 
than  20  p.  m.  proteid,  although  in  certain  cases  the  quantity  of  proteid 
may  rise  to  35  p.  m.  In  carcinomatous  peritonitis  it  may  have  a  cloudy, 
dirty-gray  appearance,  due  to  its  richness  in  form-elements  of  various  kinds. 
The  specific  gravity  is  then  higher,  the  quantity  of  solids  greater,  and  it 
often  coagulates  spontaneously.  In  inflammatory  processes  it  is  straw-  or 
lemon-yellow  in  color,  somewhat  cloudy  or  reddish,  due  to  leucocytes  and 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  from  great  richness  in  leucocytes  it  may  apppear 
more  like  pus.  It  coagulates  spontaneously  and  may  be  relatively  richer  in 
solids.  It  contains  regularly  30  p.  m.  or  more  proteid  (although  exceptions 
with  less  proteid  occur),  and  may  have  a  speciflc  gravity  of  1.030  or  above. 
By  rupture  of  a  chylous  vessel  the  dropsical  fluid  may  be  rich  in  very  finely 
emulsified  fat  (chylous  ascites).     In  such  cases  3.86-10.30  p.  m.  fat  has 

1  See  the  works  of  Mehu,  Runeberg,  F.  HoffmaQD,  Reuss,  NeuenkircbeD,  all  of 
wbicb  are  cited  in  Berabeim's  paper  in  Yircbow's  Arcb.,  Bd.  181,  S.  274.  See  also 
Paijkull,  1.  c,  and  Halliburton's  Text-book,  p.  846. 

*  Arch.  g6n.  de  mM.,  1886,  Tome  2,  cited  from  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  16. 
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been  found  in  the  dropsical  fluid  (Guinochet,  Hay*),  and  even  17-43 
p.  m.  has  been  found  by  Minkowski.  By  admixture  of  this  fluid  with 
the  fluid  from  an  ovarian  cyst  it  may  sometimes  contain  pseudomucin  (seo 
Chapter  XIII).  We  also  have  cases  in  which  the  ascitical  fluid  contains 
mucoids  which  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  after  removal  of  the  proteida 
by  coagulation  at  boiling  temperature.  Such  substances,  which  yield  a 
reducing  substance  on  boiling  with  acids,  have  been  found  by  the  author  in 
tuberculous  peritonitis  and  in  cirrhosis  hepatis  syphilitica  in  men.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Paijkull*  these  substances  seem  to  occur  often 
4md  perhaps  habitually  in  the  ascitic  fluids. 

As  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  ascitic  fluids  is  dependent  upon  the  same 
circumstances  as  in  other  transudations  and  exudations,  it  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  following  example  of  the  composition,  taken  from  Bernheim's  * 
treatise.     The  results  are  expressed  in  1000  parts  of  the  fluid : 

Max.  Min.  Mean. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 84.5       6.6  9.69  —  21.06 

Bright's  disease 16.11  10.10  6.6   —10.86 

Tuberculous  and  idiopathic  peritonitis 66.8  18.73  80.7   —87.96 

Carcinomatous  peritonitis 64.20  27.00  85.1    —58.96 

Urea  has  also  been  found  in  ascitical  fluids,  sometimes  only  as  traces,  sometimes  in 
larger  quantities  (4  p.  m.  in  albuminuria),  also  uric  add,  aUantoin  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  (MoBOATBLLi),  xanthin,  creaHn,  choUsterin,  and  sugar. 

Hydrocele  and  Spermatocele  Fluids.  These  fluids  differ  from  each  other 
in  various  ways.  The  hydrocele  fluids  are  generally  colored  light  or  darker 
yellow,  sometimes  brownish  with  a  shade  of  green.  They  have  a  relatively 
higher  specific  gravity,  1,016-1.026,  with  a  variable  but  generally  higher 
amount  of  solids,  an  average  of  60  p.  m.  They  sometimes  coagulate 
spontaneously,  sometimes  only  after  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment  or  blood. 
They  contain  leucocytes  as  chief  form-elements.  Sometimes  they  contain 
Bmaller  or  larger  amounts  of  cholesterin  crystals. 

The  spermatocele  fluids,  on  the  contrary,  are  as  a  rule  colorless,  thin, 
oloudy  like  water  mixed  with  milk.  They  sometimes  have  an  acid  reaction. 
They  have  a  lower  specific  gravity,  1.006-1.010,  a  lower  amount  of  solids — 
an  average  of  about  13  p.  m., — and  do  not  coagulate  either  spontaneously 
or  after  the  addition  of  blood.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  poor  in  proteid  and 
contain  spermatozoay  cell-detritus^  and  fat-globules  as  form-constituents.  To 
show  the  unequal  composition  of  these  two  kinds  of  fiuids  we  will  give  the 
average  results  (calculated  in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  the  fiuid)  of  17 


*  Guinochet,  see  Strauss,  Arch,  de  Physiol.,  Tome  18.  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd. 
16,  S.  475. 

»L.  c. 

'  L.  c.  As  it  was  impossible  to  derive  mean  figures  from  those  given  by  Bemheim, 
the  author  has  given  above  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  averages  given  by  him. 
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analyses  of  hydrocele  fluids  and  4  of  spermatocele  fluids  made  by  Hah- 

MABSTEN.' 

Hydrocele.    Spermatocele. 

Water. 988.85       986.83 

Solids 61.15  18. 17 

Fibrin ., 0  69 

Globulin 18.25  0.59 

Seralbumin 85.94  1.82 

Eiber  extractive  bodies 4.02) 

Soluble  salte 8.60  \       10.76 

Insol  able  salts 0. 66  ) 

In  tbe  hydrocele  fluid  traces  of  urea  and  a  reducing  substance  have  been  found,  and 
in  a  few  cases  also  succinic  add  and  inosit.  A  hydrocele  fluid  may.  according  to  Devil* 
LABD,*  sometimes  contain  paralbumin  or  metalbumin  (?).  Gases  of  chylous  hydrocele 
are  also  known. 

Cerebro-spinal  Fluid.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  thin,  water-clear,  of 
low  specific  gravity,  1007-1008.  The  spina  bifida  fluid  is  very  poor  in 
solids,  8-10  p.  m.,  with  only  0.19-1.6  p.  m.  proteid.  The  fluid  of  chronio 
hydrocephalus  is  somewhat  richer  in  solids  (13-19  p.  m.)  and  proteids. 
According  to  Hallibubton  '  the  proteids  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  a 
mixture  of  globulin  and  albumoses  ;  occasionally  some  peptone  occurs,  and 
more  rarely,  in  special  cases,  seralbumin  appears.  Nawbatzki  *  has  shown 
the  presence  of  glticose  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  calf  and  man, 
and  even  in  amounts  varying  between  0.46  and  0.66  p.  m.  HALLiBURTON'a 
statement  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  substance  similar  to  pyrocatechin  haa 
not  been  substantiated.  Nawbatzki  found  988.87  p.  m.  water  aod  11.13 
p.  m.  solids  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  calf.  Of  the  solids  8. IS 
p.m.  was  inorganic,  0.22  p.  m.  proteid,  and  2.79  p.  m.  remaining  organic 
substances.  The  older  statement  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  differs  from 
the  other  transudations  in  a  greater  wealth  of  potassium  salts  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  recent  investigations  of  Yvon,*  Halliburton,  and  Naw- 
batzki. According  to  Oayazzaki  '  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  more  alkaline^ 
and  richer  in  solids  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening. 

Aqueous  Humor.  This  fluid  is  clear,  alkaline,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.003-1.009.  The  amount  of  solids  is  on  an  average  13  p.  m.,  and  the 
amount  of  proteids  only  0.8-1.2  p.  m.  The  proteid  consists  of  seralbumin 
and  globulin  and  very  little  fibrinogen.  According  to  Grubnhagen  it 
contains  paralactic  acid^  another  dextrogyrate  substance,  and  a  reducing 
body  which  is  not  similar  to  glucose  or  dextrin.  Pautz  ^  found  urea  and 
sugar  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  oxen. 

1  Upsala  Lakaref.  FOrh.,  Bd.  14»  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  8,  S.  847. 

"  Bull.  soc.  chim..  Tome  49,  p.  617. 

»  Halliburton's  Text-book.  pp.  855-861. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  28. 

»  Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.  (4),  Tome  26. 

•  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22,  8.  846. 

^  Qruenhagen,  Pfltlger's  Arch..  Bd.  48 ;  Pautz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81. 
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Blister-fluid.  The  content  of  blisters  caused  by  bums,  and  of  vesicator 
blisters  and  the  blisters  of  the  pemphigus  chronicuSy  is  generally  a  fluid 
rich  in  solids  and  proteids  (40-65  p.  m.).  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
contents  of  vesicatory  blisters.  In  a  burn-blister  K.  Morner  *  found  50.31 
p.  m.  proteids,  among  which  was  13.59  p.  m.  globulin  and  0.11  p.  m. 
fibrin.  The  fluid  contains  a  substance  which  reduces  copper  oxide  but  no 
pyrocatechin.     The  fluid  of  the  pemphigus  is  alkaline  in  reaction. 

The  fluid  of  subcutaneous  osdema.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  very  poor  in 
solids,  purely  serous,  does  not  contain  fibrinogen,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.005-1.013.  The  quantity  of  proteids  is  in  most  cases  lower  than  10 
p.  m., — according  to  Hoffmank  1-8  p.  m., — ^and  in  serioas  affections  of 
the  kidneys,  generally  with  amyloid  degeneration,  less  than  1  p.  m.  has 
been  shown  (Hoffmann').  The  oedema  fluid  also  habitually  contains 
urea^  1-2  p.  m.,  and  also  sugar. 

The  FLUID  OF  THB  TAPBWOBM  cyst  Is  related  to  the  transudations  poor  in  proteids. 
It  is  thin  and  colorless,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.005-1.015.  The  quantity  of  solids 
is  14-20  p.  m.  The  chemical  constituents  are  sugar  (2.5  p.  m.).  inosit,  traces  of  urea, 
creatin,  succinic  acid,  and  salts  (8.8-9.7  p.  m.).  Proteids  are  only  found  in  traces,  and 
then  only  after  an  iuflammatory  irritation.  In  the  last-mentionea  case  7.  p.  m.  proteids 
have  been  found  in  the  fluid. 

The  Synovial  Fluid  and  Fluid  in  Synovial  Cavities  around  Joints,  etc. 
The  synovia  is  hardly  a  transudation,  but  it  is  often  treated  as  an  appendix 
to  the  transudations. 

The  synovia  is  an  alkaline,  sticky,  fibrous,  yellowish  fluid  which  is 
cloudy,  from  the  presence  of  cell-nuclei  and  remains  of  destroyed  cells,  but 
is  also  sometimes  clear.  It  contains  also,  besides  proteids  and  salts,  a  sub- 
stance similar  to  mucin  in  physical  properties.  The  nature  of  this  mucin- 
like  constituent  of  physiological  synovial  fluids  has  not  been  determined. 
Hammarstek  has  found  a  mucin-like  substance  in  pathological  synovial 
fluid,  but  it  was  not  true  mucin.  It  acts  like  a  nucleoalbumin  or  a 
nucleoproteid,  and  gave  no  reducing  substance  when  boiled  with  acid. 
Salkowski  *  also  found  a  mucin-like  substance  in  a  pathological  synovial 
fluid,  which  was  neither  mucin  nor  nucleoalbumin.  He  called  the  sub- 
stance *'  synovin.'^^ 

The  composition  of  synovia  is  not  constant,  but  varies  in  rest  and  in 
motion.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  less,  but  the 
amount  of  the  mucin-like  body,  proteids,  and  of  the  extractive  bodies  is 
greater,  while  the  quantity  of  salts  is  diminished.  This  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  analyses  by  Fberichs.*    The  figures  represent  parts  per  1000. 

»  Skand  Arch.  f.  Physiol..  Bd,  5. 
'  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  kiin.  Med.,  Bd.  44. 

*  Hammarsteo,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  12;  Salkowski,  Yirchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  181. 
.    4  Wagner's  HandwOrterbuch.  Bd.  3.  Abth.  1.  S.  468. 
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I.  Synovia  from  11.  Synovia  from 

a  Stall-fed  Ox.  a  Field-fed  Oz. 

Water 969.9  948.5 

Solids 80.1  51.5 

Mucin-like  body 2.4  5.6 

Albumin  and  extractives 15.7  85.1 

Fat 0.6  0.7 

Salts 11.8  9.9 

The  synoyia  of  new-born  babes  corresponds  to  that  of  resting  animals. 
The  flaid  of  the  barssB  macosae,  as  also  the  fluid  in  the  synovial  cavities 
aroand  joints,  etc.,  is  similar  to  synovia  from  a  qualitative  standpoint. 

III.  Pus. 

Pus  is  a  yellowish-gray  or  yellowish-green,  creamy  mass  of  a  faint  odor 
and  an  unsavory,  sweetish  taste.  It  consists  of  a  fluid,  the  pus-serumy  in 
which  solid  particles,  the  ptLS-celUy  swim.  The  number  of  these  cells  varies 
BO  considerably  that  the  pus  may  at  one  time  be  thin  and  at  another  time 
so  thick  that  it  scarcely  contains  a  drop  of  serum.  The  specific  gravity, 
therefore,  may  also  greatly  vary,  namely,  between  1.020  and  1.040,  but 
ordinarily  it  is  1.031-1.033.  The  reaction  of  fresh  pus  is  generally  alkaline, 
but  it  may  become  neutral  or  acid  from  a  decomposition  in  which  fatty 
acids,  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  and  also  lactic  acid  are  formed.  It  may 
become  strongly  alkaline  when  putrefaction  occurs  with  che  formation  of 
ammonia. 

In  the  chemical  investigation  of  pus  the  pus-serum  and  the  pus-corpus- 
oles  must  be  studied  separately. 

Pus-serum.  Pus  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously  nor  after  the  addition 
of  defibrinated  blood.  The  fluid  in  which  the  pus*corpuscles  are  suspended 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  plasma,  but  rather  with  the  serum.  The 
pus-serum  is  pale  yellow,  yellowish  green,  or  brownish  yellow,  and  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  contains,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  constituents  as 
the  blood-serum ;  but  sometimes  besides  these — when,  for  instance,  the  pus 
has  remained  in  the  body  for  a  long  time — it  contains  a  nucleoalbumin  or  a 
nucleoproteid  which  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  soluble  with  great 
difliculty  in  an  excess  of  the  acid  {pyin  of  the  older  authors).  This  nucleo- 
albumin seems  to  be  formed  from  the  hyaline  substance  of  the  pus-cells  by 
maceration.  The  pus-serum  contains,  moreover,  at  least  in  many  cases,  no 
fibrin-lerment.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Hoppe-Seyleb  *  the  pus- 
serum  contains  in  1000  parts: 

I.  II. 

Water 918.7  905.65 

Solids 86.8  94.85 

Proteids 68. 28  77. 21 

Lecithin 1.50  0.56 

Fat 0.26  0.29 

Cliolesterin 0.58  0.87 

Alcohol  extractives 1.52  0.78 

Water  extractives 11.58  6.92 

Inorganic  salts 7.78  7.77 


1  Med..chem.  Untersuch..  S.  490. 
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The  ash  of  pus-serum  has  the  following  compositioD,  calculated  to  1000  parts  of  the 
serum : 

I.  11. 

NaCl 5.22  5.89 

Na,S04 0.40  0.81 

Na,HP04 0.98  0.46 

Na,CO, 0.49  1.13 

Ca3(P04)i 0.49  0.81 

Mg.(P04)«...   0.19  0.12 

PO4  (in  excess) .05 

The  pus-corpnscles  are  generally  thoaght  to  consist  in  great  part  of 
emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  (emigration  hypothesis),  and  their  chemi- 
cal properties  have  therefore  been  given  above.  We  consider  the  molecnlar 
grains,  fat-globules,  and  red  blood-corpuscles  rather  as  casual  form-elements. 

The  pus-cells  may  be  separated  from  the  serum  by  centrifugal  force,  or 
by  decantation  directly  or  after  dilution  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate 
in  water  (1  vol.  saturated  sodium-sulphate  solution  and  9  vols,  water),  and 
then  washed  by  this  same  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blood- 
corpuscles. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  pus-corpuscles  are  albuminous  bodies  of 
which  the  largest  proportion  seems  to  be  a  nucleoproteid  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  which  expands  into  a  tough,  slimy  mass  when  treated  with  a 
10^  common-salt  solution.  This  proteid  substance,  which  is  soluble  in 
alkali  but  quickly  changed  thereby,  is  called  Rovidas's  hyaline  substance^ 
and  the  property  of  the  pus  of  being  converted  into  a  slime-like  mass  by  a 
solution  of  common  salt  depends  on  this  substance.  Besides  this  substance 
we  find  in  the  pus-cells  also  an  albuminous  body  which  coagulates  at 
48-49°  C,  as  well  as  serglohulin  (?)y  seralbumin,  a  substance  similar  to 
coagulated    proteid    (Miescher),  and   lastly  peptone  or  albumose   (Hof- 

MEISTER  *). 

We  also  find  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  pus-cells,  besides  the  proteids, 
lecithin^  cholesterin,  xanthin  bodies^  fat,  and  soaps.  Hoppe-Setler  has 
found  cerebrin,  a  decomposition  product  of  a  protagon-like  substance,  in 
pus  (see  Chapter  XII).  Kossel  and  Frettag*  have  isolated  from  pus  two 
substances,  pyosin  and  pyogenin,  which  belong  to  the  cerebrin  group  (see 
Chapter  XII).  Hoppe-Seyler  '  claims  that  glycogen  appears  only  in  the 
living,  contractile  white  blood-cells  and  not  in  the  dead  pus-corpuscles. 
Several  other  investigators  have  nevertheless  found  glycogen  in  pus.  The 
cell-nucleus  contains  nuclcin  and  nucleoproteids. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  pus-corpuscles  are  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  A  part  of  the  alkalies  exists  as  chlorides, 
and  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  other  bases,  exists  as  phosphates. 

'  Miescher  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.-chem.  Untersucb.,  S.  441  ;  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Cbem  ,  Bd.  4. 
«  Ibid.,  B(l.  17,  8.  452. 
»  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  790. 
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The  quantitative  compositioQ  of  the  pas-cells  from   the  analyses  of 

Hoppe-Setler  is  as  follows,  in  parts  per  1000  of  the  dried  substance: 

I.  II. 

Protelds 137.62  ) 

Nuclein 842.57  }•  685.85        673.69 

Insoluble  bodies 205.66  ) 

Lecithin )    ^ .«  qq  75.64 

Fat \   ^^^-^^  75.00 

Cbolesterin 74.00  72.83 

Cerebrin 51.99  [  im  qa 

Extractive  bodies 44.88  J  ^"^'^ 

MINBRAL  SUBSTANCES  IN  1000  PARTS  OF  THE  DRIED  SUBSTANCE. 

NaCl 4. 35 

Cr.(P04)« 2.05 

Mg.^PO*), 1.13 

FePO* 1.06 

P0« 9.16 

Na 0.68 

K traces  (?) 

MiBSCHER  has  obtained  other  results  for  the  alkali  combinations,  namely :  potassium 
phosphate  12,  sodium  phosphate  6.1,  earthy  phosphate  and  iron  phosphate  4  2,  sodium 
chloride  1.4,  and  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  organic  substances  8.14-2.03  p.  m. 

In  pus  from  congested  abscesses  which  have  stagnated  for  some  time  we 
find  peptonSy  leucine  and  tyrosine  tree  fatty  acidSy  and  volatile  fatty  acidSy 
such  as  formic  acid,  bntyric  acid,  valerianic  acid.  We  also  sometimes  find 
chondrin  (f)  and  glutin  (f)y  ureay  glucose  (in  diabetes),  bile-pigments  and 
bile-acids  (in  catarrhal  ictems). 

As  more  specific  but  not  constant  constituents  of  the  pas  we  mast 
mention  the  following:  pyitiy  which  seems  to  be  a  nucleoalbumin  or  nucleo- 
proteid  precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  also  pyinic  acid  and  chlorrhodinic 
acidy  which  have  been  so  little  studied  that  they  cannot  be  more  fnlly 
treated  here. 

In  many  cases  a  bine,  less  rarely  a  green,  color  has  been  observed  in  the 
|)as.  This  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  variety  of  vibrios  (L^cke)  from 
which  FoRDOS  and  LOckb*  have  isolated  a  crystalline  blue  pigment, 
pyocyaniriy  and  a  yellow  pigment,  pyoxanthose. 

Appendix. 

Lymphatic  Olands,  Spleen,  etc. 

The  Lymphatic  Olands.  The  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  found  to 
contain  the  protein  substances  occurring  generally  in  cells  (Chapter  V, 
pp.  101  and  102).  Albumoses  and  peptones  may  also  occur  as  products  of  a 
post-mortem  decomposition.  Besides  the  other  ordinary  tissue  constituents, 
such  as  collagen,  reticulin,  elastin,  and  nuclein,  we  find  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  also  cholesteririy  faty  glycogeriy  sarcolactic  acidy  xanthin  bodiesy  and 

1  Fordos,  Compt.  rend..  Tomes  51  and  56 ;  LUcke,  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Chirurg:.,  Bd.  3. 
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-ieucin.  In  the  ingninal  glands  of  an  old  woman  Oidtmann  *  fonnd  714:.32 
p.  m.  water,  284.5  p.  m.  organic  and  1.16  p.  m.  inorganic  Bubstances. 

The  Spleen.  The  palp  of  the  spleen  cannot  be  freed  from  blood.  The 
mass  which  is  separated  from  the  spleen  capsnle  and  the  stmctnral  tissae 
by  pressure  and  which  ordinarily  serves  as  material  for  chemical  investiga- 
tions is  therefore  a  miztnre  of  blood  and  spleen  constituents.  For  this 
reason  the  albuminous  bodies  of  the  spleen  are  little  known.  As  character- 
istic constituents  we  have  albuminates  containing  irony  and  especially  a 
protein  substance  which  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  and  which  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid  and  yields  an  ash  containing  much  phosphoric  acid 
-and  iron  oxide.* 

The  pulp  of  the  spleen,  when  fresh,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but 
quickly  turns  acid,  due  partly  to  the  formation  of  tree  paralactic  acid  and 
partly  perhaps  to  glycero-phosphoric  acid.  Besides  these  two  acids  there 
have  been  found  in  the  spleen  also  volatile  fatty  acidsy  as  formic,  acetic, 
and  butyric  acids,  as  well  as  succinic  acid,  neutral  fatSy  cholesterin^  traces 
of  leuciny  inosit  (in  ox-spleen),  scyllity  a  body  related  to  inosit  (in  the 
spleen  of  plagiostoma),  glycogen  (in  dog-spleen),  uric  acidy  xanthin  bodies^ 
and  jecorin  (Baldi  *). 

Among  the  constituents  of  the  spleen  the  deposit  rich  in  irony  which 
consists  of  ferruginous  granules  or  conglomerate  masses  of  them,  and  closely 
studied  by  Nasse,  is  of  special  interest.  This  deposit  does  not  occur  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  spleen  of  all  animals.  It  is  found  especially 
abundant  in  the  spleen  of  the  horse.  Xasse^  on  analyzing  the  grains 
(from  the  spleen  of  a  horse)  obtained  840-630  p.  m.  organic  and  160-370 
p.  m.  inorganic  substances.  These  last  consisted  of  566-726  p.  m.  Fe,0, , 
205-388  p.  m.  P,0, ,  and  57  p.  m.  earths.  The  organic  substances  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  proteids  (660-800  p.  m.),  nuclein,  52  p.  m.  (maximum),  a 
yellow  coloring  matter,  extractive  bodies,  fat,  cholesterin,  and  lecithin. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  constituents  it  is  to  be  ohserved  that  the 
amount  of  sodium  and  phosphoric  acid  is  smaller  than  that  of  potassium 
and  chlorine.  The  amount  of  iron  in  new-born  and  young  animals  is  small 
(Lapicque,  KriJgeb,  and  Pernou),  in  adults  more  appreciable,  and  in  old 
animals  sometimes  very  considerable.  Nasse  found  nearly  50  p.  m.  iron 
in  the  dried  pulp  of  the  spleen  of  an  old  horse.  Guillemonat  and 
Lapicque*  have  determined  the  iron  in  man.     They  find   no  regular 

^  V.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lebrbuch,  4.  Aufl.  S.  782. 

*iW<l..717. 

»  Du  Bols-Reymond's  Arcb.,  1887,  Suppl. 

*  Maly*s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  19.  8.  315. 

*  Lapicque,  ibid,,  Bd.  20 ;  Lapicque  and  GuillemoDat,  Compt.  rend,  de  See.  blol.. 
Tome  48,  and  Arch,  do  Physiol .  (5),  Tome  8 ;  KrUger  and  Pernou,  Zcitscbr.  f .  Biologie^ 
3d.  27;  Nasse,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  .Chem.,  8.  720. 
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increase  with  growth,  but  in  most  cases  0.17-0.39  p.  m.  (after  subtracting^ 
the  blood-iron)  calculated  on  the  fresh  substance.  A  remarkably  high 
amount  of  iron  is  not  dependent  upon  old  age,  but  is  a  residue  from 
chronic  diseases. 

The  quantitative  analyses  of  the  human  spleen  by  Oidtmann  give  the 
following  results:  In  men  he  found  750-694  p.  m.  water  and  250-30d 
p.  m.  solids.  In  that  of  a  woman  he  found  774.8  p.  m.  water  and  225.2 
p.  m.  solids.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  bodies  was  in  men  4.9-7.4  p.  m.^ 
and  in  women  9.5  p.  m. 

In  regard  to  the  pathological  processes  going  on  in  the  spleen  we  must 
specially  recall  the  abundant  re-formation  of  leucocytes  in  leucaemia  and 
the  appearance  of  amyloid  substance  (see  page  48). 

The  physiological  functions  of  the  spleen  are  little  known  with  the 
exception  of  its  importance  in  the  formation  of  leucocytes.  Some  consider 
the  spleen  as  an  organ  for  the  dissolution  of  the  red  blood -corpuscles,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  above-mentioned  deposit  rich  in  iron  seems  to  confirm 
this  view.  The  spleen  has  also  been  claimed  to  play  a  certain  part  in 
digestion.  This  organ  is  claimed  by  Schiff,  Herzen,  Gachet  and 
Pachok  to  be  of  importance  in  the  production  of  trypsin  in  the  pancreas. 
The  statements  on  this  question  are  still  disputed  (Heidenhain,  Ewald'). 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  has  been  observed 
by  many  investigators  (see  Chapter  XV)  in  lineal  leucaemia,  while  the 
reverse  has  been  observed  under  the  influence  of  quinin  in  large  doses,  which 
produces  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  We  have  here  a  rather  positive 
proof  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  spleen  and  the  formation 
of  uric  acid.  This  relationship  has  lately  been  studied  by  IIorbaczewski. 
He  has  shown  that  when  the  spleen-pulp  and  blood  of  calves  are  allowed  ta 
act  on  each  other,  under  certain  conditions  and  temperature,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  air,  large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are  formed.  Under  other  condi- 
tions he  obtained  from  the  spleen-pulp  only  xanthin  bodies  with  no  or  very 
little  uric  acid.  Horbaczewski'  has  also  shown  that  the  uric  acid 
originates  from  the  nncleins  of  the  spleen,  which  yield  uric  acid  and  xanthin 
bodies  according  to  the  experimental  conditions. 

The  spleen  has  the  same  property  as  the  liver  of  retaining  foreign 
bodies,  metals  and  metalloids. 

The  Thymus.  Besides  protein  substances  mentioned  in  Chapter  V  and 
bodies  belonging  to  the  connective-tissue  group,  we  find  small  quantities  of 

^  Schiff,  cited  by  Herzen,  Plitlger's  Arch.,  Bd.  80.  8.  295  and  808.  and  Maly'a 
Jabresber.,  Bd.  18;  Qachet  and  Pnchon,  Arcli.  de  Piiysiol.  (5),  Tome  10;  Heidenhaln 
in  Herrmann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  Absonderungsvorgftnge,  S.  206 ;  Ewald,  Ver* 
handl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  in  Berlin,  1878. 

*  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  10,  and  Wien.  Sitzungsber.  Math.  Nat.  Elosse.  Bd.  100,. 
Abth.  8. 
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fat^  leuciny  mccinic  acidy  lactic  acidy  and  sugar^  and  traces  of  iodothyrin. 
The  large  quantity  of  xanthin  bodies^  chiefly  adenitiy  is  remarkable — 1.79 
p.  m.  in  the  fresh  gland,  or  19.19  p.  m.  in  the  dried  substance  (Eossel 
and  Schindler).  Lilienfeld  has  found  inosit  ^ndprotagon  in  the  cella 
of  the  thymus.  The  quantitative  composition  of  the  lymphocytes  of  the 
thymus  of  a  calf  is,  according  to  Lilienfeld's  '  analysis,  as  follows.  The 
results  are  given  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance. 

Proteids 17.6 

LeucoDUclein 687.9 

Histon 86.7 

Lecithin 76.1 

Fat 40.2 

Cholesterin   44.0 

Glycogen 8.0 

The  dried  substance  of  the  leucocytes  amounted  to  an  average  of  114.9 
p.  m.  Potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  prominent  mineral  constituents. 
Lilienfeld  found  KH,PO^  amongst  the  bodies  soluble  in  alcohoL 
OiDTMANN*  found  807.06  p.  m.  water,  192,74  p.  m.  organic  and  0.2  p.  m. 
inorganic  substances  in  the  gland  of  a  child  two  weeks  old. 

The  Thyroid  Oland.  The  chemical  constituents  of  this  gland  are  little 
known.  Bubnow  has  obtained  a  protein  substance  called  by  him  '*  thyr^eo- 
proteiney^^  by  extracting  the  gland  with  common-salt  solution  or  by  very 
dilute  caustic  potash.  This  body  has  about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen, 
but  smaller  amounts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  than  the  proteids  in  general. 
The  fluid  found  in  the  vesicle  sometimes  contains  a  mucin-liJce  substance 
which  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Gourlay'  could  not 
find  any  mucin  but  only  a  nucleoalbumin  in  the  thyroid  gland  of  oxen. 
Besides  these,  other  substances  have  been  found  in  the  extract  of  the 
glands,  such  as  levcin,  xanthin^  hypoxanihiny  iodothyririy  lactic  and  suc- 
cinic acids,  OiDTMANN*  found  in  the  thyroid  gland  of  an  old  woman 
822.4  p.  m.  water,  176.7  p.  m.  organic  and  0.9  p.  m.  inorganic  substances. 
He  found  772.1  p.  m.  water,  223.4  p.  m.  organic  and  4.5  p.  m.  inorganic 
substances  in  an  infant  two  weeks  old. 

K.  Hutchinson  *  has  determined  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  protein 
substance,  called  by  him  colloid,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  watery,  salty 
or  faintly  alkaline  extract  of  the  thyroid  (of  sheep  or  calf)  by  acetic  acid 
and  found  0.309^  iodine  in  the  dried  substance.  On  digesting  this  colloid 
with  pepsin  he  obtained  a  protein-^ree  residue  with  3.69^  iodine,  from 
which  iodothyrin  could  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol.     Besides  this  he 

1  Eossel  and  Schindler.  Zeitscbr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18;  Lilienfeld,  ihid,,  Bd.  18. 

*  Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  B.  782. 

»  Bubnow,  ZeiUcbr.  f.  pliysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  8;  Gourlay,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  16. 

*L.  c,  S.  782. 

»  Journal  of  Physiol..  Vol.  28. 
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obtained  in  solution  an  albnmose  with  0.318^  iodine  and  peptone,  which 
was  nearly  iodine-free.  Only  the  albnmose  containing  iodine  was  found 
active  in  a  case  of  myxoedema,  bnt  not  the  peptone. 

Those  substances  which  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  functions  of 
the  gland  are  of  special  interest. 

The  complete  extirpation,  as  also  the  pathological  destruction,  of  the 
thyroid  gland  causes  great  disturbances,  ending  finally  in  death.  In  dogs, 
after  the  total  extirpation  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system 
occurs,  such  as  trembling  and  cramps,  and  death  generally  supervenes  shortly 
after,  most  often  during  an  attack  of  cramps.*  In  human  beings  different 
disturbances  appear,  such  as  nervous  symptoms,  diminished  intelligence, 
dryness  of  the  skin,  falling  out  of  the  hair,  and,  on  the  whole,  those 
symptoms  which  are  included  under  the  name  cachexia  thyreopriva,  and 
death  follows  gradually.  Among  these  symptoms  we  must  mention  the 
peculiar  slimy  infiltration  and  extuberance  of  the  connective  tissue.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  removal  of  the  thyroid  can 
be  counteracted  by  the  artificial  introduction  of  extracts  of  the  thyroid 
gland  into  the  body,  and  even  by  feeding  with  the  substance  of  the  gland. 
From  this  we  conclude  that  specifically  acting  bodies  must  be  produced 
in  the  thyroid  gland,  which  when  absent  bring  about  in  some  way  or 
another  the  above-mentioned  disturbances.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
observed  on  administering  too  large  quantities  of  gland  substance  that 
threatening  symptoms  and  disturbances  occur  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals. 
From  a  physiologico-chemical  standpoint  the  diseased,  increased  destruction 
of  body  proteid,  occurring  on  continuous  feeding  with  thyroid  preparations, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  specific 
constituents  of  the  gland,  when  administered  in  excess,  may  have  an 
injurious  action. 

S.  Frankel*  has  isolated  a  crystalline  base  called  thyreoanlitoxin^ 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  precipi table  by  potassiam-mercuric  iodide 
and  which  he  considers  as  the  active  body.  Drechsel  and  Kocher' 
have  found  two  bases  in  the  gland,  one  of  which  is  probably  identical 
with  Frankel's  base.  Frank  el's  base  is  especially  active  against 
cramps.  According  to  Notkin^  the  specifically  active  substance  is  a 
protein  substance,  called  by  him  thyreoproteid,  while  according  to  Bai  - 
MANN"  and  Egos  *  the  only  active  body  is  iodothyrin. 

*  The  divergcDt  statements  as  to  the  uecessity  of  the  thyroid  gland  can  be  found  in 
H.  Muuk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  150. 

*  Frftukel,  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  1895  and  1896. 
»  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  9,  S.  705. 

*  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1895,  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  1,44.  Supplement,  S. 
224. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  21  and  2:2,  also  Baumann,  MUnch.  med.  Wochen- 
schr., 1896;  Baumann  and  Goldmann,  ihid.\  Roos,  i&ui.    An  extensive  review  of  the 
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lodothyrin  or  thyroiodin.  This  body,  which  was  discovered  by  Bauhann  and 
which  occurs  in  the  thymus  acd  also,  according  to  Schnitzler  and  £wALD,*in  the 
hypophysis  cerebri,  is  a  substance  coutaining  iodine,  haviug  a  somewhat  diHerent  com- 
position depending  upon  its  origin.  Rous'  found  fur  the  iodothyrin  from  the  mutton 
thyroid  glands  and  from  human  thyroid  glands  from  different  regions  the  following:  4.81 
and  1  41-2.58J«  I;  8.91  and  10.41-10. 08j<  N;  1A0%  S;  58.24 and  61.41-67.04jt  C.  lodothyrin 
is  not  a  proteid  body.  The  views  are  somewhat  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  gland  (Bauhann.  Blum,  Tambach*),  but  one  thing  is  sure,  and  that 
is  that  it  is  split  off  from  complex  protein  substance  in  the  gland  by  the  prolonged  boil- 
ing with  10^  sulphuric  acid. 

lodothyrin  is  an  amorphous,  brown  substance  which  swells  up  on  heating  and  develops 
an  odor  recalling  the  pyridin  bases.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol.  It 
•dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol.  Alkalies  dissolve  it  readily,  and  it  is  pre- 
cipitated from  this  solution  by  the  addition  of  acid.  It  dissolves  with  a  dark  brown  color 
in  concentrated  mineral  acids  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  solution  may  be 
strongly  diluted  with  water  without  precipitation,  and  this  solution  can  be  precipitated  by 
potassium  fetrocyanide,  picric  acid,  or  pbospho-tungstic  acid.  lodothyrin  does  not  give 
either  the  Biuret  test  or  Millon's  reaction. 

lodothyrin  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  finely  divided  gland  with  dilute  sulphuric  add 
(1 :  10)  for  at  least  80  hours.  Pepsin  digestion  may  .also  be  resorted  to.  The  insoluble 
residue,  which  contains  the  iodothyrin,  is  extracted  in  either  case  with  boiling  alcohol 
<90^).  On  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  extract  the  residue  Is  dissolved  in  water  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  alkali,  and  the  iodothyrin  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acid. 

According  to  Baumann  and  Roos  the  iodothyrin  is  the  only  active  sub- 
stance of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  it  gives  all  the  characteristic  actions  of  the 
gland  substance.  According  to  them  it  has  the  therapeutic  action  of  the 
thyroid  preparations  in  goitre,  it  produces  the  characteristic  poisonous 
symptoms  in  large  doses,  it  is  active  in  myxoedema,  and  it  acts  like  the 
gland  substance  on  metabolism  and  proteid  destruction.  This  is  denied  by 
several  other  investigators,*  and  it  is  rather  generally  admitted  that  none  of 
the  thyroid  constituents  thus  far  isolated  has  all  the  typical  actions. 
These  latter  are  the  united  result  of  several  bodies.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  here  into  this  and  other  disputed  questions,  such  as  the  importance  of 
iodothyrin,  on  the  origin  and  binding  of  the  iodine  in  the  gland,  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  iodine  metabolism,  the  various  anti-poisonous  theories, 
etc.,  etc. 

Oswald  *  has  isolated  two  protein  substances  from  the  thyroid  gland,  one 
of  which  has  the  characteristics  of  a  globulin,  being  called  thyreofflobulin, 
and  has  the  following  composition:  C  52.21;   H  6.83;   N  16.59;  I  1.66; 

literature  on  the  action  of  iodothyrin  and  the  thyroid  preparations  can  be  found  in  Roos, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22,  8.  18.  In  regard  to  their  action  in*  proteid  destruc- 
tion and  metabolism  see  F.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  Bd.  35 ;  SchOndorfl,  PflQger's 
Arch.,  Bd.  67,  and  Anderson  and  Bergman,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  thyroid  literature  for  the  last  years  is  found  in  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bdd.  24 
and  25. 

»  Wien.  kiln.  Wochenschr.,  1896. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

>  Baumann,  1.  c. ;  Blum,  MUnch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1898;  Tambach,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologic,  Bd.  86, 

*  See  Wormser,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  67  (index  to  literature),  and  foot-note,  p.  202. 
» Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  27. 
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S  1.86)i(.  This  globalin  is,  according  to  Oswald,  the  iodized  sabstance  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  it  has  the  specific  action  of  iodothyrin  on  the  proteid 
metabolism.  A  body  containing  5.27^  iodine  was  obtained  from  this 
globalin  by  pepsin  digestion.  On  boiling  with  10^  salphnric  acid  Oswali> 
obtained  a  sabstance  which  showed  properties  similar  to  iodothyrin  and 
contained  14.39^  iodine  (average).  This  sabstance  is  parer  iodothyrin  than 
that  prepared  by  Baumank.  The  second,  less  abandant  protein  sabstance 
occarring  in  the  thyroid  gland  is  a  nacleoprofceid,  free  from  iodine  (with 
0.16^  P),  which  has  no  action  on  proteid  metabolism.  The  colloid  of  the 
thyroid  gland  of  the  anatomists  is  a  mixtare  of  thyreoglobolin  and  nacleo- 
proteid. 

In  '*  STRUMA  cystica"  Hoppe-Setleb  fonnd  hardly  any  proteid  in 
the  smaller  glandular  vessels,  bat  an  excess  of  muein^  while  in  the  larger 
he  foand  a  great  deal  of  proteid^  70-80  p.  m.'  Cholesterin  is  regularly 
found  in  such  cysts,  sometimes  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  entire 
contents  form  a  thick  mass  of  cholesterin  plates.  Crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  also  occur  frequently.  The  contents  of  the  struma  cysta  are  some- 
times of  a  brown  color  due  to  decomposed  coloring  matter,  methcBmoghUn 
(and  hsBmatin  ?).  Bile-coloring  matters  have  also  been  found  in  such  cysts. 
(In  regard  to  the  paralbumins  and  colloids  which  have  been  found  in  struma 
cysts  and  colloid  degeneration,  see  Chapter  XIII.) 

The  Suprarenal  Capsule.  Besides  proteids,  substances  of  the  connective 
tidsae,  and  salts,  we  find  in  the  suprarenal  capsale  inositj  palmitin^ 
relatively  considerable  lecithin^  neuriuy  and  glycero-phosphoric  acid.  The 
leudn  found  by  certain  experimenters  is  perhaps  only  a  decomposition 
product.  The  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid,  hippuric 
acid,  and  bile  acids  could  not  be  substantiated  by  Stadelmann.'  In  the 
medulla  Vulpian  and  Arnold  have  foand  a  chromogen,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  red  pigment  by  the  action  of  air,  light,  alkalies,  iodine,  and 
other  bodies.  This  chromogen,  which  in  certain  regards  acts  like  pyro- 
catechin,  has  a  strong  reducing  action.  Because  of  the  amonnt  of 
chromogen  contained  in  the  suprarenal  body,  a  connection  is  claimed 
between  the  abnormal  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  skin,  which  is  character- 
istic of  Addison's  disease,  and  the  abnormal  changes  which  often  occur  in 
the  suprarenal  body. 

Nothing  positive  is  known  as  to  the  functions  of  the  suprarenal  capsule, 
with  the  exception  of  the  action  of  the  so-called  sphygmogenin.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Oliver  and  Schafer,  Ctbulski  and  Sztmonowicz  "  that 

«  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  721. 

•  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.«  Bd.  18,  which  contains  the  necessary  literature. 

•  Oliver  and  Sch&fer,  Proceed,  of  Physiol.  Soc.  London,  1895.  Further  referencet 
in  the  function  of  the  suprarenal  capsule  can  be  found  in  Szymonowlcz,  PflQger's  Arch., 
Bd.  64. 
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a  watery  extract  of  the  anprarenal  capsule  causes  an  increased  blood- 
pressure.  The  investigations  of  Moore,  S.  Frankbl,  v.  Fubth/  and 
others  show  that  the  substance  hereby  active  stands  in  a  certain  relationship 
to  the  above-mentioned  chromogen.  This  substance,  which  v.  Furth  calls 
sphygmogeniuy  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  also  in  alcohol.  The  snpposi* 
tion  first  suggested  by  Moore  and  then  made  probable  by  the  researches  of 
Abel  and  Crawford,  that  this  body  raising  the  increased  blood-pressure 
is  a  pyridin  derivative,  has  received  important  support  from  the  recent  inves- 
tigations of  y.  Furth.'  According  to  him  this  questionable  substance  is 
probably  a  dioxypyridin. 

*  Moore,  Proceed,  of  Physiol.  8oc.  London,  1895  (with  Oliver  and  Bchttfei),  and 
Journal  of  Physiol..  Vol.  21 ;  8.  Frilnkel.  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  1896 ;  v.  Furth.  Zeit- 
8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24.  See  also  GUrber.  Sitzungsber.  der  phys.  med.  Gesellsch. 
zu  WUrzburg.  1897,  No.  4. 

'  Moore,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21 ;  Abel  and  Crawford,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Bulletin,  1897 ;  v.  Furth,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 
THE  LIVER. 

The  liver,  which  is  the,  largest  organ  of  the  body,  stands  in  close 
relationship  to  the  blood-forming  organs.  The  importance  of  this  organ 
for  the  physiological  composition  of  the  blood  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  blood  coming  from  the  digestive  tract,  laden  with  absorbed  bodies,  must 
circulate  through  the  liver  before  it  is  driven  by  the  heart  through  the 
different  organs  and  tissues.  It  has  been  proved,  at  least  for  the  carbo- 
hydrates, that  an  assimilation  of  the  absorbed  nutritive  bodies  which  are 
brought  to  the  liver  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  takes  place  in  this  organ, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  synthetical  processes  appear.  The  occurrence 
of  synthetical  processes  in  the  liver  has  been  positively  proved  by  special 
observations.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  liver  certain  ammonia  combinations 
are  converted  into  urea  or  uric  acid  (in  birds),  while  certain  products  of 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  such  as  phenol,  may  be  converted  by  synthesis 
into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  by  the  liver  (PPLtJoEB  and  Kochs*).  The 
liver  has  also  the  property  of  removing  and  retaining  heterogeneous  bodies 
from  the  blood,  and  this  is  not  only  true  of  metallic  salts,  which  are  often 
retained  by  this  organ,  but  also,  as  Schiff,  Lautenberger,  Jacques, 
Heger,  and  especially  Roger  have  shown,  the  alkaloids  are  retained  and 
are  probably  also  partially  decomposed  in  the  liver.  Toxins  are  also 
retained  by  the  liver,  and  hence  this  organ  has  a  protective  action  against 
poisons."  The  researches  of  Bouchard,  Roger,  and  Mairet  and  Vries* 
has  shown  that  the  liver  may  itself  have  a  poisonous  action. 

Even  though  the  liver  is  of  assimilatory  importance  and  purifies  the 
blood  coming  from  the  digestive  tract,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  secretory 
organ  which  eliminates  a  specific  secretion,  the  bile,  in  the  production  of 
which  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  or  at  least  one  of  their  con- 
stituents, the  haemoglobin.     It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  liver  acts 

»  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  20  and  Bd.  28,  8.  169. 

*  Roger,  Action  du  foie  sur  les  poisons  (Paris,  1887),  which  also  contains  the  older 
literature ;  Bouchard,  Lemons  sur  les  autointoxications  dans  les  Maladies  (Paris,  1887); 
and  E.  Eotliar  in  Arch,  des  sciences  biologique  de  St  P^tersbourg,  Tome  2,  No.  4,  p. 
587. 

*  See  Mairet  and  Vries,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 
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contriuriwiBe  daring  foetal  life,  at  that  time  forming  the  red  blood-oor« 
pnscles. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chemical  operations  going  on  in  this  organ 
are  manifold  and  mnst  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  organism;  but 
nnfortanately  we  know  very  little  about  the  kind  and  extent  of  these 
processes.  Among  them  are  two  principal  ones  which  will  be  fully  treated 
in  this  chapter,  after  we  hare  first  described  the  constituents  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  liver.  One  of  these  processes  seems  to  be  of 
fm  assimilatory  nature  and  refers  to  the  formation  of  glycogen,  while  the 
other  refers  to  the  production  and  secretion  of  the  bile. 

The  reaction  of  the  liver-cell  is  alkaline  during  life,  but  becomes  acid 
after  death.  This  change  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
causing  a  coagulation  of  the  proteids  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  A 
positive  difference  between  the  albuminous  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
living,  non-coagulated  protoplasm  has  not  been  observed. 

The  proteids  of  the  liver  were  first  carefully  investigated  by  Pl6sz.  He 
found  in  the  watery  extract  of  the  liver  an  cUbuminous  substance  which 
coagulates  at  4-  ^^°  ^m  ^^o  a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  4-  7^°  G.,  a 
nucleoalbumin  which  coagulates  at  4-  "^^^  C,  and  lastly  a  proteid  body 
which  is  nearly  related  to  coagulated  albumins  and  which  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids  or  alkalies  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  dissolves  on  the 
application  of  heat,  being  converted  into  an  albuminate.  Hallibubtok  * 
has  found  two  globulins  in  the  liver-cells,  one  of  which  coagulates  at 
68-70^  0.,  and  the  other  at  45-50°  G.  He  also  found,  besides  traces  of 
albumin,  a  nucleoproteid  which  contained  1A6^  phosphorus  and  a  coagula* 
tion-point  of  60°  C.  Among  the  nucleoproteids  of  the  liver-cells  we  find 
also  glycoproteids,  which  yield  pentose  as  cleavage  products.*  Besides 
these  proteids,  the  liver-cells  contain  a  large  quantity  of  a  difficultly  soluble 
protein  substance  (see  Pl6sz).  It  also  contains,  as  first  shown  by  St.  Zale- 
SKi  and  then  substantiated  by  several  other  investigators,  ferruginous 
proteids  of  different  kinds.  A  part  of  these  ferruginous  proteids  are,  as 
generally  admitted,  iron  albuminates,  in  which  the  iron  can  be  directly 
detected,  as  after  extraction  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
They  are  also  in  part  undoubtedly  nucleoproteids,  in  which  the  iron  cannot 
be  directly  detected  (Woltering,  Spitzer).  A  proteid  rich  in  iron, 
obtained  by  Schmiedeberg  '  by  boiling  the  liver  in  water  and  precipitating 
the  filtrate  with  tartaric  acid,  is  called /3rra^in. 

»  P168Z,  Pflttger's  Arch..  Bd.  7 ;  Halliburton,  Joum.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  18.  Supple- 
ment. 1892. 

*  See  Salkowski,  Berl.  klin.  Wocbenschr..  1895  ;  Hammarsten.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem..  Bd.  9 ;  and  Blumenthal.  ZeiUchr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  84. 

*St.  Zaleski.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10,  S.  486;  Woltering.  ibid,,  Bd.  21 ; 
Spitzer,  Pflttger's  Arch..  Bd.  67 ;  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  Bd.  88. 
See  also  Vay,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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The  yellow  or  brown  pigment  of  the  liv^r  Las  been  little  studied.  Dabtrb  and 
Floresco^  differentiate  in  vertebrates  between  a  ferruginous  pigment  soluble  in  water 
uud  a  pigment  soluble  in  chloroform  and  insoluble  in  water.  They  have  not  isolated  these 
pigments  in  a  pure  condition. 

The  fat  of  the  liver  occars  partly  as  very  small  globules  and  partly 
(especially  in  narsing  children  and  sacking  animals,  as  also  after  food  rich 
in  fat)  as  rather  large  fat-drops.  The  occurrence  of  a  fat  infiltration,  i.e., 
a  fat  transportation  in  the  liver,  may  not  only  be  produced  by  an  excess  of 
fat  in  the  food  (Noel-Paton),  but  also  by  emigration  from  other  parts  of 
the  body  under  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  poisoning  with  phosphorus 
(Leo)  and  phlorhizin  (Rosenfeld*).  Rosenfeld*  has  given  a  new  series 
of  investigations  on  fatty  liver  in  phlorhizin-diabetes.  Dogs  whose  fat 
deposit  was  changed  by  prolonged  feeding  with  a  foreign  fat  (mutton-fat), 
and  hence  consisted  of  this  foreign  fat  alone,  were  poisoned  with  phlorhizin. 
It  was  strikingly  shown  that  the  fat  accumulated  in  the  liver  after  the 
poisoning  was  fat  transported  from  the  fat  deposit. 

If  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  liver  is  increased  by  an  infiltration,  the 
water  decreases  correspondingly,  while  the  quantity  of  the  other  solids 
remains  little  changed.  In  fatty  degeneration  this  is  different.  In  this 
process  the  fat  is  formed  from  the  protoplasm  of.  the  cell,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  other  solids  is  therefore  diminished,  while  the  amount  of  water  is  only 
slightly  changed.  To  illustrate  this  we  give  below  the  results  from  a 
normal  liver,  and  also  the  results  obtained  by  Perls  ^  in  fatty  degeneration 
and  fatty  infiltration.     The  results  are  in  1000  parts. 

Water.  Fat.  Remaining  Solids. 

Normal  liver T70  20-85               207-196 

Fatty  degeneration 816  87                      97 

Fatty  infiltration 616-621  195-240             184-145 

The  composition  of  the  liver-fat  not  only  seems  to  be  different  in  differ- 
ent animals,  but  is  variable  under  different  conditions.  Thus  Noel-Paton 
found  that  the  liver-fat  in  man  and  several  animals  was  poorer  in  oleic  acid 
and  had  a  correspondingly  higher  melting-point  than  the  fat  from  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  while  Rosenfeld  *  has  observed  the  reverse 
condition  on  feeding  dogs  with  mutton-fat.  Thibmich*  has  habitually 
found  in  children  a  higher  iodine  equivalent  for  the  fatty  acids  from  the 
fat  of  the  liver,  as  compared  with  the  fatty  acids  from  the  subcutaneous 
fatty  tissues,  which  shows  that  the  liver-fat  is  richer  in  oleic  acid.  From 
his  investigations,  as  well  as  from  a  comparison  of  the  food-fat  and  the  fat 

»  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10. 

•  Noel-Paton,  Joum.  of  Physiol,  Vol.  19 ;  Leo,  Zeitschr.  f.  Physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9 ; 
Rosenfeld,  see  Maly's  Jahresher.,  Bd.  25,  S.  44. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  86. 

«  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  Bd.  11,  S.  101. 
»  Cited  from  Lummert,  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  Bd.  71. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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irom  the  sabcutaneoas  connective  tissues  with  the  fat  from  fatty  livers  of 
diseased  infants,  he  has  also  concluded  that  in  the  latter  case  a  deposit  of 
fat  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues  takes  place,  and  not  fat  from  the  food. 

Lecithin  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  liver,  and  amounts  to  about  23.5 
p.  m.  according  to  Noel-Paton.*  In  starvation  the  lecithin,  according  to 
Noel-Paton,  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  ethereal  extract,  whiJe  with 
food  rich  in  fat  it,  on  the  contrary,  forms  the  smallest  part.  Cholesterin 
only  occurs  in  small  quantities.  The  ethereal  extract  also  contains  a 
protagon-like  body,  jecorin, 

Jeoorin  was  first  found  by  Drechsbl  in  the  liver  of  a  horse,  and  also  in  the  liver  of 
lolphin,  and  later  by  Baldi  in  the  liver  and  spleen  of  other  animals,  in  the  muscles  and 
ooaoi  the  horse,  and  in  the  human  brain.   It  contains  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  its 
constitution  is  not  positively  known.  Jecorin  dissolves  in  ether,  but  is  precipitated  from 


a  dolphin,  and  later  by  Baldi  in  the  liver  and  spleen  of  other  animals,  in  the  muscles  and 
blood  of  the  h 
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alkalies  to  a  gelatinous  mass.    Makassb*  has  detected  glucose  as  osazon  in  the  carbo- 


the  horse,  and  in  the  human  brain.   It  contains  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  its 
tion  is  not  positively  known.  Jecorin  dissolves  in  ether,  but  is  precipitated  from 
this  solution  by  alcohol.    It  reduces  copper  oxide,  and  it  solidifies  after  boiling  with 


hydrate  complex  of  iecorin.  It  may  lead  to  errors  in  the  investigations  of  organs  or 
tissues,  for  It  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  lecithin  on  account  of  its  solubilities  and  because 
it  contains  phosphorus. 

Among  the  extractive  substances  besides  glycogen^  which  will  be  treated 
of  later,  we  find  rather  large  quantities  of  xanthin  bodies.  Eossel  '  found 
in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance  1.97  p.  m.  guanin,  1.34  p.  m. 
hypoxanthiUy  and  1.21  p.  m.  xanthin.  Adenin  is  also  contained  in  the 
liver.  In  addition  there  have  been  found  urea  and  uric  acid  (especially  in 
birds),  and  indeed  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  hlood^  paralactic  acidy 
leucin^  and  cystin.  In  pathological  cases  inosit  and  ty rosin  have  been 
detected.  The  occurrence  of  bile-coloring  matters  in  the  liver-cell  under 
normal  conditions  is  doubtful ;  but  in  retention  of  the  bile  the  cells  may 
absorb  the  coloring  matter  and  become  colored  thereby. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  liver  consist  of  phosphoric  acid,  potassium, 
«odium,  alkaline  earths,  and  chlorine.  The  potassium  is  in  excess  of  the 
sodium.  Iron  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  liver,  but  it  seems  in  very 
variable  amounts.  Bukoe  has  found  0.01-0.355  p.  m.  iron  in  the  blood- 
free  liver  of  young  cats  and  dogs.  This  was  calculated  on  the  liver  sub- 
stance freshly  washed  with  a  1^  NaOl  solution.  Calculated  on  10  kilos 
bodily  weight,  the  iron  in  the  livers  amounted  to  3.4-80.1  mgm.  Becent 
determinations  of  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  of  the  rabbit,  dog, 
hedgehog,  pig,  and  man  have  been  made  by  Guillemokat  and  Lapicqt7£.^ 

»  L.  c.    See  also  Hefter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 

*  Drechsel.  Ber.  d.  sftchs.  Qesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  1886,  S.  44,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  88 ;  Baldi,  Du  Bois-Reymond*s  Arch.,  1887.  Suppl.,  S.  100 ;  Manasse, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ghem.,  Bd.  20.  On  account  of  the  recent  investigations  of  Bing, 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12,  it  is  doubtful  whether  jecorin  is  not  only  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  lecithin. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8. 

^  Bunge,  ibid.,  Bd.  17,  S.  78;  Guillemonat  and  Lapicque,  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol.. 
Tome  48,  and  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8. 
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The  yariatioQ  was  great  in  haman  beings.     In  men  the  quantity  of  iron  m 
the    blood-free    liver   (blood-pigment  subtracted  in   the  calculation)   was. 
regularly  more,  and  in  women  less,  than  0.20  p.  m.  (calculated  on  the  fresh . 
moist  organ).     AboTe  0.5  p.  m.  is  considered  as  pathological. 

The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  can  be  increased  by  iron  remedies,  afr 
also  by  inorganic  iron  salts.  The  quantity  of  iron  may  also  be  increased  by 
an  abundant  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles  or  by  an  abundant  supply 
of  dissolved  hsBmoglobin  in  which  also  a  supply  of  iron  combinations,, 
derived  from  the  blood-pigments,  from  other  organs,  such  as  the  spleen  and 
marrow,  to  the  liver,  seem  to  take  place.*  A  destruction  of  blood-pigments, 
with  a  splitting  off  of  combinations  rich  in  iron,  seems  to  take  place  in  the 
liver  in  the  formation  of  the  bile-pigments.  Even  in  invertebrates,  which 
have  no  haemoglobin,  the  so-called  liver  is  rich  in  iron,  from  which  Dastre 
and  Floresco  '  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  of  inverte- 
brates is  entirely  independent  of  the  decomposition  of  the  blood-pigment, 
and  in  vertebrates  it  is  in  parfc  so.  According  to  these  authors  the  liver 
has,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  iron,  a  specially  important  oxidizing 
function,  which  they  call  the  ''  fonction  martiale  "  of  the  liver. 

The  richness  of  the  liver  of  new-born  animals  in  iron  is  of  special 
interest;  a  condition  which  follows  from  the  analyses  of  St.  Zaleski,  but 
especially  studied  by  KrCger,  Meyer,  and  Perkou.  In  oxen  and  cows 
they  fouud  0.246-0.276  p.  m.  iron  (calculated  on  the  dry  substance),  and 
in  the  cow-foetus  about  ten  times  as  much.  The  liver-cells  of  a  calf  a  week 
old  contain  about  seven  times  as  much  iron  as  the  full-grown  animal;  the 
quantity  sinks  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  life,  when  it  about  reaches  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  grown  animal.  Lapicque  *  has  also  found  that  in 
rabbits  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  steadily  diminishes  from  the  eighth 
day  to  three  months  after  birth,  namely,  from  10  to  0.4  p.  m.,  calculated 
on  the  dry  substance.  ^*  The  foetal  liver-cells  bring  an  abundance  of  iron 
into  the  world  to  be  used  up,  within  a  certain  time,  for  a  purpose  not  well 
known."  A  part  of  the  iron  exists  as  phosphate,  and  the  greater  part  in 
combination  in  the  ferruginous  protein  bodies  (St.  Zaleski). 

Kruger  ^  has  determined  the  quantity  of  calcium  in  full-grown  oxen 
and  calves,  and  finds  respectively  0.71  p.  m.  and  1.23  p.  m.  of  the  dried 
substance.  In  the  foetus  of  the  cow  it  is  lower  than  in  calves.  During 
pregnancy  the  iron  and  calcium  in  the  foetus  are  antagonistic;  namely,  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcium  in  the  liver  causes  a  diminution  in  the 

^  See  Lapicque,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  124,  and  Schurig,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  41. 

*  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  10. 

>  St.  2iale8ki,  1.  c. ;  KrUger  and  collaboraton,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  27;  Lapicque^ 
Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  20. 

«  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  81. 
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iron,  and  an  increase  in  the  iron  canses  a  decrease  in  the  calcinm.  Copper 
seems  to  be  a  physiological  constitaent.  Foreign  metals,  sach  as  lead, 
zinc,  and  others  (also  iron),  are  easily  taken  np  and  retained  for  a  long  time 
by  the  liver. 

V.  BiBKA  *  found  in  the  liver  of  a  young  man  who  had  suddenly  died 
762  p.  m.  water  and  238  p.  m.  solids,  consisting  of  25  p.  m.  fat,  152  p.  m. 
proteid,  gelatin-forming  and  insoluble  substances,  and  61  p.  m.  extrac- 
tive substances. 

Glycogen  and  its  Formation. 

Glycogen  was  discovered  by  Bernakd  and  Hensen  indepepdently  of 
each  other.  It  is  a  carbohydrate  closely  related  to  the  starches  or  dextrins^ 
with  the  general  formula  C,H,^0,,  perhaps  6(C.H„0J  +  H,0  (KuLZ  and 
Borntrager).  The  largest  quantities  are  found  in  the  liver  of  full-grown 
animals,  and  smaller  quantities  in  the  muscles  (Bernard,  Nasse').  It  is 
found  in  very  small  quantities  in  nearly  all  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Its 
occurrence  in  lymphoid  cells,  blood,  and  pus  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  regular  constituent  of  all  cells  capable 
of  development.  Glycogen  was  first  shown  to  exist  in  embryonic  tissues  by 
Bernard  and  Kt^HNE,  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  a  constituent  of 
such  tissues  in  which  a  rapid  cell-formation  and  cell-development  is  taking 
place.  It  is  also  present  in  rapidly  forming  pathological  swellings  (Hoppe- 
Seyler).  Certain  animals,  as  certain  mussels,  are  very  rich  in  glycogen 
(Bizio  *).  Glycogen  also  occurs  in  the  plant  kingdom,  especially  in  many 
fungi. 

The  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  as  also  in  the  muscles,  depends 
essentially  upon  the  food.  In  starvation  it  disappears  nearly  completely 
after  a  short  time,  but  more  rapidly  in  small  than  in  large  animals, 
and  it  disappears  earlier  from  the  liver*  than  from  the  muscles.  After 
partaking  of  food,  especially  when  rich  in  carbohydrates,  the  liver  be- 
comes rich  again  in  glycogen,  the  greatest  increment  occurring  14  to  16 
hoars  after  eating  (Kulz  *).  The  quantity  of  liver-glycogen  may  amount 
to  120-160  p.  m.  after  partaking* of  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates. 
Ordinarily  it  is  considerably  less,  namely,  12-30  to  40  p.  m.     According  to 

*  See  Y.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch»  4.  Aufl.,  8.  711. 

*  CI.  Bernard,  Compl.  rend..  Tome  44,  p.  578 ;  and  HenseD,  Vircbow's  Arch.,  Bd. 
11,  S.  395;  KOlz  and  Borntrftger,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  24,  S.  19;  Nasse,  iWtf.,  Bd.  3, 
8.  97. 

a  Bernard,  Cotnpt.  rend.,  Tome  48;  Ktlbne,  Lebrbuch  d.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  8.  807; 
Hoppe-8eyler,  Pfltlger's  Arcb..  Bd.  7,  S.  409 ;  Bizio,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  62. 

*  See  Aldeboff,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26,  wbicb  contains  a  summary  of  Ibe  liter- 
ature.    Hergenbubn,  ibid.,  Bd.  27. 

*  PflQger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  24.  Tbis  important  article  contains  numerous  data  in  regard 
to  the  liteiature  of  glycogen. 
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Cbemer  *  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  plants  (yeast-cells)  is,  as  in  animals, 
dependent  upon  the  food.  According  to  him  the  yeast-cells  contain  gly- 
cogen, which  disappears  from  the  cells  in  the  auto-fermentation  of  the  yeast, 
but  reappears  on  the  introduction  of  the  cells  iuto  a  sugar  solution. 

The  quantity  of  glycogen  of  the  liver  (and  also  the  muscles)  is  also 
dependent  upon  rest  and  activity,  because  during  rest,  as  in  hibernation,  it 
increases,  and  during  work  it  diminishes.  K€lz  has  shown  that  by  hard 
work  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  (of  dogs)  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  a  few  hours.  The  muscle-glycogen  does  not  diminish  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  liver-glycogen.  Kulz  '  was  able  to  completely  consume 
the  liver-  a§  well  as  the  muscle-glycogen  of  a  rabbit  in  3-5  hours  by  qaal- 
ified  strychnin  poisoning.* 

Glycogen  forms  an  amorphous,  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  powder. 
It  gives  an  opalescent  solution  with  water  which,  when  allowed  to  evaporate 
on  the  water-bath,  forms  a  pellicle  over  the  surface  that  disappears  again  on 
cooling.  The  solution  is  dextrogyrate,  (a)D  =  +  lOG'^.eS  (Huppert*). 
The  specific  rotatory  power  is  given  somewhat  differently  by  varions  inves- 
tigators. A  solution  of  glycogen,  especially  on  the  addition  of  NaCl,  is 
colored  wine-red  by  iodine.  It  may  hold  copper  oxyhydrate  in  solution  in 
alkaline  liquids,  but  does  not  reduce  it.  A  solution  of  glycogen  in  water  is 
not  precipitated  by  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol  (on  the  addition  of  NaCl  when  necessary)  or 
ammoniacal  basic  lead  acetate.  It  gives  a  white  granular  precipitate  of 
benzoyl  glycogen  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda.  Glycogen  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  saturating  its  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
magnesium  or  ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  sodium 
chloride  or  half  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate  (Nasse,  Neumeister, 
Halliburtok,  Young*).  Glycogen  is  not  decomposed  on  prolonged 
boiling  with  dilute  caustic  potash,  but  it  seems  to  be  changed  slightly 
(ViNTSCHGAU  and  Dietl').  By  diastatic  enzymes  glycogen  is  converted 
into  maltose  or  dextrose,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  enzyme.  It  is 
transformed  into  dextrose  by  dilute  mineral  acids.  According  to  Tebb,^ 
various  dextrins  appear  as  intermediary  steps  in  the  saccharification  of 
glycogen,  depending  on  whether  the  hydrolysis  is  caused  by  mineral  acids 
or  enzymes. 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  6d.  81. 

*  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  24,  and  "  Beitrftge  zur  Kenntniss  des  Glykogens."  C.  Lad- 
wig's  Festochrift.    Marburg,  1891. 

*  In  regard  to  the  action  of  experimental  bile-stoppage  on  the  quajitity  of  glycogen 
In  the  liver,  see  Reusz,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  41. 

*Zeitochr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

»  See  Young,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22,  where  the  other  investigators  are  cited* 

*  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  18,  S.  258. 
'  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 
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The  preparation  of  pnre  glycogen  (simpleet  from  the  liver)  is  generally 
performed  by  the  method  suggested  by  Brucke,  of  which  the  main  points 
are  the  following:  Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal  the  liver  is 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  then  finely  divided  and  boiled  several  times  with 
fresh  water.  The  filtered  extract  is  now  sufficiently  concentrated,  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  proteids  removed  by  alternately  adding  potassiam-mercaric 
iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  glycogen  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  liquid  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  until  the  liquid  contains  60  vols, 
per  cent.  The  glycogen  is  first  washed  on  the  filter  with  60^  and  then 
with  95^  alcohol,  then  treated  with  ether  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  always  contaminated  with  mineral  substances.  To  be  able  to  extract 
the  glycogen  from  the  liver  or,  especially,  from  muscles  and  other  tissues 
completely,  which  is  essential  in  a  quantitative  estimation,  these  parts  must 
first  be  boiled  for  a  few  hours  with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  say 
4  gms.  KOH  to  100  gms.  liver  and  400  c.c.  water. 

The  quantitative  estimation  is  best  performed  according  to  the  described 
method  of  BrCcke-KiJlz.*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  necessary  to  heat 
the  liver  for  2-3  hours  and  muscle  4-8  hours  with  caustic-potash  solution. 
This  liquid  must  not  be  concentrated  too  far,  and  must  not  contain  more 
than  2^  caustic  potash.  It  is  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipi- 
tated by  the  alternate  addition  of  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  precipitate  must  be  removed  from  the  filter  at  least  four 
times,  suspended  in  water  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  HCl  and 
potassium-mercuric  iodide,  and  refiltered  so  that  all  the  glycogen  is  obtained 
in  the  filtrates.  These  are  then  precipitated  with  double  their  volume  of 
alcohol,  filtered  after  12  hours,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
water,  treated  on  cooling  with  HCl  and  potassium-mercuric  iodide,  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  again  precipitated  with  alcohol.  Filter  and  carefulljr  wash 
the  contents  of  the  filter  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry,  weigh,  and  incmerate 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  ash  present.  It  is  to  be  recommended  to 
always  test  for  nitrogen  in  a  weighed  part  of  the  dried  and  weighed  precipi- 
tate. If  it  contains  nitrogen,  another  weighed  part  is  boiled  with  dilute 
acid  and  converted  into  sugar,  which  is  determined  by  titration. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  liquid,  after  complete  precipitation  of  the 
proteids  with  HCl  and  potassium-mercuric  iodide,  is  cloudy  and  does  not 
filter  clear.  In  this  case  add  2-2^  vols.  95^  alcohol  according  to  Pfluger's  * 
suggestion.  After  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  the  precipitate  has  settled 
it  can  be  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a  2^  caustic-potash  solu- 
tion and  again  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium-mercuric 
iodide.     Then  proceed  as  above  described. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  communications  in  regard  to 
the  modifications  of  the  above  methods  as  suggested  by  Salkowski  and 
Austin  and  PflCger,  and  also  Huizinga's  and  Frankel's  *  methods. 

Besides  glycogen  Seegen  *  finds  in  the  liver  another  carbohydrate  which 

1  See  K.  EUlz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  6d.  22,  S.  161. 

*  Pfluger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  53  and  55. 

«  Austin.  Virchow's  Arcb.,  Bd.  150 ;  PflUger  in  PflOger's  Arch..  Bd.  71,  S.  820; 
HuiziDg»,  ibid.,  Bd.  61  ;  Frankel,  ibid,,  Bdd.  52  and  56.  See  also  Weidenbaum,  ibid,, 
Bdd.  54  and  55. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12. 
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is  Bolable  in  water,  has  a  redacing  action,  and  which  he  designates  '^  liver- 
dextrin."  On  heating  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tabe  it  is 
transformed  into  glucose.  On  treating  the  liver,  according  to  the  Bbucke- 
Kt^LZ  method,  this  body  goes  into  solution  and  is  only  precipitated  to  a 
slight  extent  with  the  glycogen.  Complete  precipitation  only  takes  place 
in  the  presence  of  90^  alcohol  or  above. 

Nameroas  investigators  have  endeavored  to  determine  the  origin  of 
glycogen  in  the  animal  body.  It  is  positively  established  by  the  nnanimous 
observations  of  many  investigators '  that  the  varieties  of  styars  and  their 
anhydrides,  dextrins  and  starches^  have  the  property  of  increasing  the 
qaantity  of  glycogen  in  the  body.  The  action  of  innlin  seems  to  be  some- 
what nncertain."  The  statements  are  somewhat  dispated  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  pentoses.  Obemer  found  that  various  pentoses,  such  as 
rhamnose,  xylose,  and  arabinose,  have  a  positive  influence  on  the  glycogen 
formation  in  rabbits  and  hens,  and  Salkowski  obtained  the  same  result 
on  feeding  rabbits  and  a  hen  on  arabinose.  Frentzel  found,  on  the 
contrary,  no  glycogen  formation  on  feeding  xylose  to  a  rabbit  which  had 
previously  been  made  glycogen-free  by  strychnin  poisoning.* 

The  hexoses,  and  the  c-arbohydrates  derived  therefrom,  do  not  all 
possess  the  ability  of  forming  or  accumulating  glycogen  to  the  same  extent. 
Thus  C.  VoiT  *  and  his  pupils  have  shown  that  dextrose  has  a  more  powerful 
action  than  cane-sugar,  while  milk-sugar  acts  disproportionately  less  (in 
rabbits  and  hens)  than  dextrose,  Isevulose,  cane-sugar,  and  maltose.  The 
following  substances  when  introduced  into  the  body  also  increase  the 
quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver:  glycerin^  gelatin^  arbutin,  and  also, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  KiJlz,  erythrit^  qtiercit,  dulcity  mannity 
inosity  allyl  and  crotyl  alcohols^  glycuronic  anhydride^  saccharic  acid,  muctc 
acid,  sodium  tartrate,  saccharin,  isosaccharin,  and  urea.  Ammonium 
carbonate,  glycocoll,  and  asparagin  may  also,  according  to  Bohmann,  cause 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  According  to  Nebel- 
THAU  other  ammonium  salts  and  certain  amides,  also  certain  narcotics, 
hypnotics,  and  antipyretics,  produce  an  increase  in  the  glycogen  of  the 
liver.  This  action  of  the  antipyretics  (especially  antipyrin)  had  been  shown 
by  Lepine  and  Porteret.* 

*  Id  reference  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  see  E.  KUlz,  PtlUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  24, 
and  Lud wig-Festschrift,  1891;  WolfCberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biolo^e,  Bd.  12,  and  C.  Voit. 
ibid.,  Bd.  28,  S.  245. 

*  See  Miura,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  82. 

*  Cremer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  29,  S.  586 ;  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wissensch.,  1898,  No.  11;  Frentzel,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  56. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 

»  RObmann,  Pflllger's  Arch.,  Bd.  89  ;  Nebelthau,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28 ;  Por- 
teret,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  106. 
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The  fata,  notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  action  of  glycerin,  have 
tio  action  on  the  qaantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  according  to  the  state* 
ments  of  most  investigators.  According  to  Couvreur*  the  glycogen  ia 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  fat  in  the  silk-worm  larva  as  it  changes  into 
a'  chrysalis.  The  views  in  regard  to  the  action  of  proteids  have  been  very 
contradictory  in  the  past.  It  is  nndonbtedly  settled  from  many  observa- 
tions that  the  proteids  also  increase  the  liver-glycogen.  Amongst  these 
observations  we  must  include  certain  feeding  experiments  with  boiled  beef 
(Naunyn)  or  blood-fibrin  (v.  Merino),  and  especially  the  very  careful 
experiments  made  by  E.  KtJLZ  on  hens  with  pure  proteids,  such  as  casein, 
seralbumin,  and  ovalbumin.  Wolffberg'  has  also  shown  that  a  more 
abundant  accumulation  of  glycogen  takes  place  after  feeding  with  proteids 
and  carbohydrates  in  proper  proportions  than  with  carbohydrate  food  alone 
with  only  a  little  proteid. 

If  we  raise  the  question  as  to  the  action  of  the  various  bodies  in  the 
accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  we  must  call  to  mind  that  a  forma- 
tion of  glycogen  takes  place  in  this  organ,  and  also  a  consumption  of  the 
same.  An  accumulation  of  glycogen  may  be  caused  by  an  increased  forma- 
tion of  glycogen,  but  also  by  a  diminished  consumption,  or  by  both. 

We  do  not  know  how  all  the  above-mentioned  various  bodies  act  in  this 
regard.  Certain  of  them  probably  have  a  retarding  action  on  the  transfor- 
mation of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  while  others  perhaps  are  more  combustible 
and  in  this  way  protect  the  glycogen.  Some  probably  excite  the  liver-cells 
to  a  more  active  glycogen  formation,  while  others  yield  material  from  which 
the  glycogen  is  formed  and  are  glycogen-fonners  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  The  knowledge  of  these  last-mentioned  bodies  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  glycogen  in  the  animal  body, 
and  the  chief  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  question,  to  what  extent  are  the 
two  chief  groups  of  food,  the  proteids  and  carbohydrates,  glycogen-formers  ? 

The  great  importance  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  formation  of  glycogen 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  produced  from 
other  carbohydrates  (glucose)  by  a  synthesis  in  which  water  separates  with 
the  formation  of  an  anhydride  (Luchsinger  and  others).  This  theory 
{anhydride  theory)  has  found  opponents  because  it  neither  explains  the 
formation  of  glycogen  from  such  bodies  as  proteids,  carbohydrates,  gelatin, 
and  others,  nor  the  circumstance  that  the  glycogen  is  always  the  same 
independent  of  the  properties  of  the  carbohydrate  introduced,  whether  it  is 
dextrogyrate  or  l»vogyrate.  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  many  investigators 
that  all  glycogen  is  formed  from  proteid,  and  that  this  splits  into  two  parts, 

*  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol..  Tome  47. 

*  EUlz,  cited  Festschrift,  where  the  other  investigations  may  be  be  found;  Wolff  berg, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biolofde.  Bd.  16. 
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one  containing  nitrogen  and  the  other  being  free  from  nitrogen :  the  latter  is 
the  glycogen.  According  to  these  views,  the  carbohydrates  act  only  in  that 
they  spare  the  proteid  and  the  glycogen  produced  therefrom  {sparing  theory 
of  Weiss,  Wolffberg,  and  others*). 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  C.  and  E.  Voit'  and  their  pnpils  have 
shown  that  the  carbohydrates  are  "  true  glycogen-formers."  After  partak- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  the  amount  of  glycogen  stored  up 
in  the  body  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  coyered  by  the  proteids 
decomposed  during  the  same  time,  and  in  these  cases  we  must  admit  of  a 
glycogen  formation  from  the  carbohydrates.  The  three  ordinary  mono- 
saccharides and  disaccharides  are  true  glycogen-f ormers.  Lactose  and  cane- 
sugar  when  injected  subcutaneously  reappear  nearly  entirely  in  the  urine 
(Dastre,  Fr.  Voit),  and  they  must  therefore  first  undergo  an  inversion  in 
the  intestinal  canal  before  they  form  glycogen.  Maltose,  which  is  also  split 
in  the  blood,  passes  only  slightly  into  the  urine  (Dastre  and  Bourquelot, 
and  others),  and  it  can  therefore,  like  the  monosaccharides,  be  of  value  in 
the  formation  of  glycogen  even  after  subcutaneous  injection  (Fr.  Voit*). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  feeding  with  pure  proteids  leads  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  glycogen,  and  at  the  present  time  we  must  admit  that  glycogen  can 
be  formed  from  proteids  as  well  as  from  carbohydrates. 

The  manner  in  which  glycogen  is  formed  from  proteids  is  not  known. 
The  view  held  by  certain  investigators  that  carbohydrates  split  off  directly 
from  the  genuine  proteids  has  this  foundation,  that  certain  investigators, 
especially  Pavy,  have  been  able  to  split  off  carbohydrate  groups  from 
proteids.  As  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  carbohydrate  can  be  derived 
from  actually  pure  proteid  uncontaminated  with  glycoproteids,  and  also  as. 
such  proteids  as  casein,  from  which  no  carbohydrate  can  be  prepared,  cause 
an  accumulation  of  glycogen,  we  must  for  the  present  explain  the  formation 
of  glycogen  from  proteids  simply  by  the  assumption  that  a  carbohydrate 
group  is  split  off.  Pflugbr's  *  theory  is  therefore  often  cited  to  explain 
the  formation  of  glycogen.  According  to  this  theory  the  glycogen  is  formed 
by  a  complex  cleavage  of  the  proteid  accompanied  by  a  synthesis. 

.Like  the  carbohydrates  in  general,  glycogen  has  without  any  doubt  a 
great  importance  in  the  formation  of  heat  and  development  of  energy  in 
the  animal  body.  The  possibility  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  glycogen 
cannot  be  denied.*    Glycogen  is  generally  considered  as  accumulated  reserve 

*  See  Wolffberg,  1.  c,  in  regard  to  these  two  theories. 

•  E.  Volt,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  25,  8.  543,  nnd  C.  Voit.  ibid.,  Bd.  28.  See  also 
Kausch  and  Socin,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  31. 

•  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8,  1891;  Dastre  and  Bourquelot,  Compt.  rend.. 
Tome  98;  Fritz  Voit,  Verhandl.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol,  in  MUnchen,  1896, 
und  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  58. 

♦  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  42. 

*  See  especially  Noel-Paton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19. 
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food  in  the  liver  and  formed  in  the  liver-cells.  Where  does  the  glycogen 
existing  in  the  other  organs,  such  as  the  mascles,  originate?  Is  the 
glycogen  of  the  mnscles  formed  on  the  spot,  or  is  it  transmitted  to  the 
mascles  by  the  blood  ?  These  questions  cannot  yet  be  answered  with  posi- 
tiveness,  and  the  investigations  on  this  subject  by  different  experimenters 
have  given  contradictory  results.  The  later  experiments  of  KClz,'  in  which 
he  studied  the  glycogen  formation  by  passing  blood  containing  cane-sugar 
through  the  muscle,  has  led  to  no  conclusive  results.  Still  the  formation 
of  glycogen  from  sugar  in  the  muscles  is  probable.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
glycogen  is  formed  in  the  muscles  during  embryonic  life. 

If  we  consider  that  the  blood  and  lymph  contain  a  diastatic  enzyme 
which  transforms  glycogen  into  sugar,  and  also  that  the  glycogen  regu- 
larly occurs  in  the  form-elements  and  is  not  dissolved  in  the  fluids,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  glycogen  is  not  transmitted  by  the  blood  to  the  organs  in 
solution,  but  perhaps  more  likely,  if  the  leucocytes  do  not  act  as  carriers, 
is  formed  on  the  spot  from  the  sugar."  The  glycogen  formation  seems  to 
be  a  general  function  of  the  cells.  In  adults  the  liver,  which  is  very  rich 
in  cells,  has  the  property,  on  account  of  its  anatomical  position,  of  trans- 
forming large  quantities  of  sugar  into  glycogen. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  liver-glycogen  is  transformed  into  sugar. 

As  first  shown  by  Bernard  and  repeated  by  many  investigators,  the 
glycogen  in  a  dead  liver  is  gradually  changed  into  sugar,  and  this  sugar 
formation  is  caused,  as  Bernard  supposed  and  Arthus  and  Huber,  and 
recently  Pavt,*  proved,  by  a  diastatic  enzyme.  This  post-mortem  sugar 
formation  led  Bernard  to  the  assumption  of  the  formation  of  sugar  from 
glycogen  in  the  liver  during  life.  Bernard  suggested  the  following  argu- 
ments for  this  theory:  The  liver  always  contains  some  sugar  under  physio- 
logical conditions,  and  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  always  somewhat 
richer  in  sugar  than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  The  correctness  of 
either  or  both  of  these  statements  has  been  disputed  by  many  investigators. 
Pavy,  Ritter,  Schiff,  Eulenberg,  Lussana,  Abeles,  and  others  deny 
the  occurrence  of  sugar  in  the  liver  during  life,  and  the  greater  amount 
of  dextrose  in  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  likewise  disputed  by  them 
and  certain  other  investigators.^ 

*  See  Minkowski  and  Lawes,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  28;  EUlz,  Zeitscbr. 
f.  Biologie.  Bd.  27. 

*  See  Dastre,  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol.,  Tome  47,  p.  280,  and  Eaufmann,  ibid.,  p. 
816. 

'  Arthus  and  Huber,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  4,  p.  659 ;  Pavy,  Journal  of 
Physiol..  Vol.  22. 

^  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  sugar  formation  in  the  liver  see  Bernard,  Lemons  sur 
lediabSte.  Paris,  1877;— Seegeu,  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  TierkOrper.  Berlin,  1890;— 
M.  Bial,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  55,  S.  484. 
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The  doctrine  as  to  the  physiological  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  has 
obtained  an  energetic  advocate  in  Seegen.  He  maintains,  after  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  liver  regularly  contains  considerable  amounts  of  sugar. 
He  has  observed  an  increase  of  3^  in  the  quantity  of  dextrose  in  the  liver  of 
a  dog  kept  alive  by  passing  arterial  blood  through  the  organ,  and  lastly  he 
has  also  found  in  a  very  great  number  of  experiments  on  dogs  that  the  blood 
from  the  hepatic  vein  always  contains  more — even  double  as  much — sugar 
than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  Mosse  and  Zuntz  *  have  recently 
made  objections  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  last  statement,  and  it  follows 
from  the  various  researches  on  this  question  that  when  disturbing  influ- 
ences are  prevented  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  only  very  little  richer 
in  sugar  than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  Bing  '  has  not  been  able  to 
detect  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  reducing  substance  in 
the  portal  vein  as  compared  to  the  hepatic  vein.  Seegek's  assumption 
of  the  formation  of  sugar  from  proteid  or  fat  in  the  liver  has  been  tested 
by  Zuntz  and  Cavazzani.*  In  no  case  could  they  find  a  greater  formation 
of  sugar  than  what  corresponded  to  the  glycogen  consumed. 

Although  Seegen  energetically  espouses  the  doctrine  of  Bernard  as  to 
the  vital  sagar  formation  in  the  liver,  still  it  deviates  essentially  from 
Bernard  in  that  he  claims  the  sugar  is  not  derived  from  the  glycogen. 
According  to  Seegen  the  sugar  is  formed  from  peptones  and  fat.  The 
observations  on  which  he  bases  this  view  seem  hardly  to  be  correct,  accord- 
ing to  the  control  experiments  made  by  many  investigators.  The  state- 
ment of  Lepine  as  to  the  occurrence  of  an  enzyme  in  the  blood  which 
has  the  property  of  transforming  peptone  into  sugar  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated.^ 

The  formation  of  carbohydrate,  or  glucose  from  fat,  a  process  which 
undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  plant  kingdom,  is  also  admitted  for  the  animal 
body,  namely  by  French  experimenters,  especially  Chauveau  and  Kauf- 
MANN.  At  present  we  have  no  positively  conclusive  proof  for  such  a  view. 
The  recent  investigations  of  J.  Weiss  seem  to  show  a  formation  of  sugar 
from  fat  in  the  liver,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  observations  of  Montuori 
contradict  such  a  process/     This  question  is  therefore  disputed. 

The  circumstance  that  the  blood-sugar  rapidly  sinks  to  ^-J  of  its  original 
quantity,  or  even  disappears  when  the  liver  is  cut  out  of  the  circulation, 

»  Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung,  etc.,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10,  S.  497  and 
822;  Zuutz,  ihid.,  8.  561;  Mosse,  PflOiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  63. 

*  **  UndersOgelser  over  reducerende  Substanser  i  Blodet."    KSbenhavn,  1899. 

»  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  phjsiol.  Ablh.,  1898. 

^  See  Bial,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  55 ;  Lepine,  Oompt.  rend.,  Tomes  116  and  116 ;  also 
A.  Cavazzani  and  A.  Luzzato,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24:  Paderi,  ibid. 

»  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  8,  where  Chauveau  is  also  cited;  Weiss, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24;  Montuori,  Maly*s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 
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speaks  for  a  vital  formation  of  sagar  in  the  liver  (Seegen,  Bock,  and 
IIoffmann;  Kaufmann;  Tangl  and  Harley).  In  geese  whose  livers 
wefe  removed  from  the  circulation  Minkowski  found  no  sugar  in  the  hlood 
after  a  few  hours.  On  removing  the  liver  from  the  circulation  hy  tying  all 
the  vessels  to  and  from  the  organ,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  on 
drawing  is  not  increased  (Schekck  ').  We  will  also  learn  shortly  of  certain 
poisons  and  operative  changes  which  may  cause  an  abundant  elimination  of 
sugar,  but  only  when  the  liver  contains  glycogen.  If  we  recall  the  fact 
shown  by  Rohmann  and  Bial  that  the  lymph  as  well  as  the  blood  contains 
a  diastatic  enzyme,  then  several  reasons  speak  for  the  view  of  Bebnakd 
that  the  post-mortem  formation  of  sugar  from  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  a 
continuation  of  the  vital  process.  Although  it  is  unanimous  that  the  post- 
mortem sugar  formation  is  produced  by  a  diastatic  enzyme,  still  several 
investigators,  such  as  Dastre  and  Koel-Paton,  and  E.  Cavazzani,'  are 
of  the  view  that  sugar  formation  is  not  caused  in  life  by  an  enzyme,  but  by 
a  vital  process  of  the  cell  protoplasm. 

The  relationship  of  the  sugar  eliminated  in  the  urine  under  certain  con- 
ditions, such  as  in  diabetes  mellitus,  certain  intoxications,  lesions  of  the 
nervous  system,  etc.,  to  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  also  an  important 
question. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  book  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  various  views  in  regard  to  glycosuria  and  diabetes.  The  appear- 
ance of  dextrose  in  the  urine  is  a  symptom  which  may  have  essentially  differ- 
ent causes,  depending  upon  different  circumstances.  Only  a  few  of  the 
most  important  points  will  be  mentioned. 

The  blood  contains  always  about  an  average  of  1.5  p.  m.,  while  the 
urine  at  most  contains  only  traces.  When  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  rises  to  3  p.  m.  or  above,  then  sugar  passes  into  the  urine.  The 
kidneys  have  the  property  to  a  certain  extent  of  preventing  the  passage  of 
blood-sugar  into  the  urine;  and  it  follows  from  this  that  an  elimination  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  caused  partly  by  a  reduction  or  suppression  of 
this  above-mentioned  activity  and  partly  also  by  an  abnormal  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

The  first  seems,  according  to  v.  Mering  and  Minkowski,  to  be  the 
case  in  phlorhizin  diabetes,  v.  Mering  has  found  that  a  strong  glycosuria 
appears  in  man  and  animals  on  the  administration  of  the  glucoside 
phlorhizin.     The  sugar  eliminated  is  not  derived  from  the  glucoside.     It  is 

1  Seegen,  Bock  and  HoffroaDD,  see  Seegen.  1.  c,  S.  182-184;  EaufmanD,  Arch,  de 
Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8;  Tangl  and  Harley,  PflOger's  Arch.,  Bd.  61;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f. 
exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  Bd.  21;  Schenck,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  57. 

'  KOhmann  and  Bial,  see  foot-note  8,  page  188:  No6l-Paton.  "On  Hepatic  Glyco- 
genesis,"  Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  185,  and  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
22;  Cavazzani,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8. 
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formed  in  the  animal  body,  and  in  fact,  at  least  on  prolonged  starvation^ 
from  the  protein  sabstances  of  the  body.  According  to  Oontejean  the  sugar 
is  partly  if  not  entirely  derived  from  the  fats,  bat  according  to  the  investfga- 
tions  of  LusK  such  an  assumption  is  not  admissible.  When  sugar  is  formed 
from  proteid  2.8-2.86  parts  sugar  occur  for  every  1  part  nitrogen  in  the 
urine  (Minkowski  and  Chauvbau)  ;  still  Co]!n:EJEAN  found  a  considerably 
greater  quantity  of  sugar  in  phlorhizin  diabetes,  which  led  him  to  the  above 
view.  According  to  LusK  a  relatively  greater  quantity  of  sugar  is  elimi- 
nated the  first  day,  by  a  washing  out  of  the  sugar  present,  but  then  the 
relationship  of  2.8  :  1  occurs  and  the  sugar  formation  seems  actually  to  be 
derived  at  the  expense  of  the  proteids.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
is  not  increased  but  rather  diminished  in  phlorhizin  diabetes  (Minkowski), 
which  tends  to  show  that  an  abnormal  elimination  of  sugar  takes  place 
through  the  kidneys.  This  statement  is  disputed  by  certain  investigators, 
Levene  and  Pavy,  and  the  question  is  sitU  unsettled.^ 

With  the  exception  of  phlorhizin  diabetes,  which  is  dependent,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  views,  upon  a  change  in  the  kidneys,  all  other  forms  of 
glycosuria  or  diabetes,  as  far  as  known  at  present,  depend  on  a  hyperglu- 
cmmia. 

A  hyperglucdBmia  may  be  caused  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  caused, 
for  example,  by  the  introduction  of  more  sugar  than  the  body  can  destroy. 

The  property  of  the  animal  body  to  assimilate  the  different  varieties  of 
sugar  has  naturally  a  limit.  If  too  much  sugar  is  introduced  into  the  intes- 
tinal tract  at  one  time,  bo  that  the  so-called  assimilation  limit  (see  Chapter 
IX,  on  absorption)  is  overreached,  then  the  excess  of  absorbed  sugar 
passes  into  the  urine.  This  form  of  glycosuria  is  called  dliinentary  glyco- 
suriay^  and  it  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  more  sugar  into  the  blood  than 
the  liver  and  other  organs  can  destroy. 

As  the  liver  cannot  transform  all  the  sugar  into  glycogen  which  comes 
to  it  in  alimentary  glycosuria,  it  is  possible  that  a  glycosuria  may  be  pro- 
duced also  under  pathological  conditions  even  by  a  medium  amount  of 
carbohydrate  (100  grms.  glucose)  which  a  healthy  person  could  overcome. 
This  is  the  case  among  others  in  various  affections  of  the  cerebral  system  and 

1  Id  regard  to  the  literature  on  phlorliizia  diabetes  see:  v.  Mering,  Zeitsclir.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  Bdd.  14  and  16;  Minkowski,  Arcli.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  81 ;  Morilz  and 
Prausnitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bdd.  27  and  29;  Kttlz  and  Wright,  ibid,,  Bd.  27.  8. 181; 
Cremer  and  Hitter,  ibid,,  Bdd.  28  and  29;  Contejean,  Compt.  rend,  de  See.  bid.,  Tome 
48 ;  Lusk,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  86;  Levene,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  17 ;  Pavy, 
iWa.,  Vol.  20. 

*  In  regard  to  alimentary  glycosuria  see  Moritz,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  46,  which 
also  contains  the  older  literature;  B.  Rosenberg,  "Ueber  das  Vorkommen  der  alimen- 
tftren  Qlykosoria,"  etc.  (Inaug.-Dissert.  Berlin,  1897);  van  Oordt,  Mttnch.  med.  Wochen- 
Bchr..  1898. 
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in  certain  chronic  poisoning.  Seegen  inclades  the  lighter  forms  of  diabetes 
in  this  class  of  glycosaria. 

We  differentiate  between  light  and  severe  forms  of  diabetes.  In  the 
first  the  urine  contains  sagar  only  when  carbohydrates  are  taken  as  food, 
while  in  the  other  case  the  urine  contains  sugar  even  with  food  entirely 
free  from  carbohydrates.  According  to  the  view  of  Seegen  and  others,  in 
light  forms  of  diabetes  the  liver  is  incapable  of  transforming  all  the  carbo- 
hydrates introduced  into  glycogen,  or  to  utilize  this  in  a  normal  way,  and 
the  activity  of  the  liver-cells  is  also  reduced  or  changed  in  these  cases. 

A  hyperglucaemia  which  passes  into  a  glycosuria  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  an  excessive  formation  of  sugar  from  the  glycogen  and  other  bodies 
within  the  animal  body. 

The  so-called  piqUre^  and  also  probably  those  glycosurias  which  occur 
after  other  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  belong  to  the  above  group  of  glyco- 
surias. The  glycosuria  produced  on  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide, 
tjurare,  strychnin,  morphin,  etc.,  also  belongs  to  this  group.  That  the 
glycosuria  produced  in  these  cases  is  due  to  an  increased  transformation  of 
the  glycogen  follows  from  the  fact  that  no  glycosuria  appears,  under  the 
above-mentioned  circumstances,  when  the  liver  has  been  previously  made 
free  from  glycogen  by  starvation  or  other  means.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  the  sugar  is  probably  derived  from  the  proteids, 
because  glycosuria  only  occurs  in  those  cases  where  the  poisoned  animal  has 
a  suflScient  quantity  of  proteid  at  its  disposal  (Stkaub  and  Rosekstein  *). 
Proteid  starvation  with  a  simultaneously  abundant  supply  of  carbohydrates 
causes  this  glycosuria  to  disappear. 

A  hyperglncsemia  with  glycosuria  may  also  be  caused  by  a  decreased 
activity  of  the  animal  body  to  consume  or  destroy  the  sugar.  In  this  case 
the  sngar  must  accnmulate  in  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of  severe  cases 
of  diabetes  mellitns  is  now  generaUy  explained  by  this  process. 

The  inability  of  diabetics  to  destroy  or  consume  the  sugar  does  not  seem 
to  be  connected  with  any  decrease  in  the  oxidation  energy  of  the  cells. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  oxidation  processes  are  not  diminished  generally 
in  diabetics  (Schultzen,  Nencki  and  Sieber'),  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  two  varieties  of  sngar,  dextrose  and  laevulose,  which  are  oxidized 
with  the  same  readiness,  act  differently  in  diabetics.  According  to  KClz 
and  other  investigators  Isevulose  is,  contrary  to  dextrose,  utilized  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  organism,  and  may  even  cause  a  deposit  of  glycogen 

*  See  Bock,  PflOger's  Arch.,  Bd.  5;  Bock  and  Hoffmann,  Expt.  Studien  nber  Diabetes 
(Berlin,  1874).  CI.  Bernard.  Le9on8  sur  le  dlab^te  (Paris);  T.  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol. 
Cbem.,  Bd.  15,  S.  851;  Straub,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  88;  Rosenstein,  iWa., 
Bd.  40. 

'  Scbultzen,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenochr.,  1872 ;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Joum.  f.  prakt. 
Chera.  (N.  P.).  Bd.  26,  8.  85. 
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in  the  liver  in  animals  with  pancreas-diabetes  (Minkowski ').  The  com- 
bustion of  proteid  and  fat  takes  place  as  in  healthy  subjects,  and  the  fat  is 
completely  barnt  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  In  this  diabetes  the 
ability  of  the  cells  to  utilize  especially  the  dextrose  suffers  diminution,  and 
the  explanation  of  this  has  been  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  glucose  is  not 
previously  split  before  combustion. 

According  to  Biedl  '  an  experimental  diabetes  can  be  produced  in  dogs 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  current  by  ligaturing  the  thoracic 
duct  or  by  leading  the  duct-lymph  to  the  outside. 

There  are  also  certain  investigators  who  consider  that  diabetes  is  due  to 
an  increased  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver — a  view  which  has  received 
some  support  in  the  artificially  produced  pancreas-diabetes  (Ghauveau, 
Kaufmann,  Cavazzani). 

The  investigations  of  Minkowski,  v.  Merino,  Domenicis,  and  later 
investigators  *  have  shown  that  a  true  diabetes  of  a  severe  kind  is  caused 
by  the  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  of  many  atimals,  especially  dogs. 
As  in  man  in  severe  forms  of  diabetes,  so  also  in  dogs  with  pancreas- 
diabetes  an  abundant  elimination  of  sugar  takes  place  even  on  the  complete 
exclusion  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food,  and  the  formation  ^t  sugar  in  these 
cases  is  derived  from  the  protein  substances.  It  seems  in  man  with  diabetes 
that  the  ability  of  the  sugar  destruction  is  never  quite  arrested.  In  dogs 
with  pancreas-diabetes  Minkowski  and  v.  Mering,  as  also  Hedon,*  have 
been  able,  in  a  few  cases,  to  detect  that  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  intro- 
duced into  the  food  passed  into  the  urine. 

Artificial  pancreas-diabetes  may  also  in  other  respects  present  exactly 
the  same  picture  as  diabetes  in  man;  but  we  are  not  united  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  diabetes.  According  to  the  Cavazzani  brothers,  as  well  as  Chauveau 
and  Eaufmann,*  pancreas-diabetes  is  not  or  not  entirely  caused  by  a 
diminished  consumption  of  the  normal  quantity  of  sugar  formed,  but  to  an 
abnormally  increased  formation  of  sugar.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
pancreas-gland  has  a  regulating  action  on  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the 

1  KQlz.  Beitrftge  zur  Path.  u.  Therap.  des  Diabetes  mellitus  (Marburg,  1874),  Bd.  1 : 
WelDtraud  and  Laves,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19;  Haycraft,  %bid.\  Minkowski, 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  81. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12. 

'  See  Minkowski,  Uutersuchungen  Qber  Diabetes  mellitus  nach  Exstirpation  des 
Pankreas  (Leipzig,  1898) ;  v.  Noorden,  "  Die  Zuckerkrankheit"  (Berlin,  1896),  which 
contains  a  very  copious  index  of  the  literature.  In  regard  to  diabetes  see  also  CI.  Ber- 
nard, Lemons  sur  le  diabdte  (Paris),  and  Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  ThierkOrper 
(Berlin,  1890). 

*  Hedon,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  5. 

*  Cavazzani,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7;  Chauveau  and  Eaufmonn,  Mem.  Soc.  bid., 
1898;  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  7,  and  Corapt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol..  Tome 
47. 
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liver,  a  retarding  action  which  is  caused  by  an  nnknown  product  of  the 
internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  and  which  is  absent  on  the  extirpation  of 
the  gland.  Kaufmakn  has  made  many  investigations  in  support  of  this 
view.  Among  other  things,  he  has  also  shown  that  on  the  extirpation  of 
the  pancreas  in  hyperglncsemic  animals  the  quantity  of  blood  is  quickly 
diminished  on  cutting  out  the  liver  or  the  portal  circulation.  Montuobi  ^ 
has  arrived  at  similar  results,  since  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
of  dogs  on  ligaturing  the  pancreas-vessels  was  diminished  on  subsequently 
ligaturing  the  liver- vessels.  Kausgh  has  made  similar  observations  ou 
birds  with  extirpated  pancreas  and  subsequent  liver  extirpation,  and 
Ma  bouse'  has  likewise  shown  that  the  simultaneous  extirpation  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas  of  frogs  caused  no  glycosuria  in  any  case  (among  19),  while  the 
extirpation  of  the  pancreas  alone  in  12  animals  operated  upon  (out  of  19) 
caused  a  diabetes. 

There  remains  no  doubt  that  a  certain  relationship  exists  between  the 
liver  and  the  elimination  of  sugar  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas, 
although  the  observations  do  not  lead  to  any  positive  conclusion.  The 
investigations  of  Minkowski,  Hedon,  Lancreaux,  Thiroloix,  and 
others'  make  it  probable  that  special  chemical  products  of  the  internal 
secretion  of  the  pancreas  are  here  active.  According  to  these  investigations 
a  subcutaneously  transplanted  piece  of  the  gland  can  completely  perform 
the  functions  of  the  pancreas  as  to  the  sugar  exchange  and  the  sugar  elimi- 
nation, because  on  the  removal  of  the  intra-abdominal  piece  of  gland  the 
animal  in  this  case  does  not  become  diabetic.  Bat  if  the  subcutaneously 
imbedded  piece  of  pancreas  is  then  subsequently  removed,  an  active  elimina- 
tion of  sugar  appears  immediately. 

We  know  nothing  in  regard  to  this  chemically  active  substance  (or  sub- 
stances). Lepine's  assumption  that  a  glycolytic  enzyme  is  specially  formed 
in  the  pancreas  has  been  shown  not  to  be  sufficiently  founded.^ 

The  Bile  and  its  Formation. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  biliary  fistula,  an  operation  which  was  first 
performed  by  Schwann  in  1844  and  which  has  been  improved  lately  by 
Dastre,*  it  is  possible  to  study  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  This  secretion  is 
continuous,  but  with  varying  intensity.     It  takes  place  under  a  very  low 

*  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 

«  Kausch,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  87;  Marcuse,  Du  Bois-Rejmoud'a 
Arch.,  1894,  S.  689. 

» See  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  81. 

^  Ibid,;  Hedoo.  Dlab^te  Pancr6atique,  Travaux  de  Physiologie  (Laboratoire  de 
Hontpellier,  1898),  and  foot-note  5,  page  188. 

» Schwann,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1844;  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (6),  Tome  2, 
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pressure;  therefore  an  apparently  unimportant  hindrance  in  the  outflow  of 
the  bile,  namely,  a  stoppage  of  mucus  in  the  exit  of  the  secretion  of  large 
quantities  of  viscous  bile,  may  cause  stagnation  and  absorption  of  the  bile 
by  means  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (absorption  icterus). 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  the  24  hours  in  dogs  can  be  exactly 
determined.  The  quantity  secreted  by  different  animals  varies,  and  the 
limits  are  2.9-36.4  gm.  bile  per  kilo  of  weight  in  the  24  hours.' 

The  statements  as  to  the  extent  of  bile  secretion  in  man  are  few  and  not 
to  be  depended  on.  Bakke  found  (using  a  method  which  is  not  free  from 
criticism)  a  secretion  of  14  gm.  bile  with  0.44  gm.  solids  per  kilo  in  24 
hours.  Noel-Paton,  Mato-Kobson,  Hammarstbn,  and  Pfaff  and 
Balch  ■  have  found  a  variation  between  514  and  950  c.c.  per  24  hours. 
Such  determinations  are  of  doubtful  value,  because  in  most  cases  it  follows 
from  the  composition  of  the  collected  bile  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
secretion  of  normal  liver-bile. 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  is,  however,  as  specially  shown  by  Stadel- 
MANN,*  subject  to  such  great  variation  even  under  physiological  conditions 
that  the  study  of  these  circumstances  which  influence  the  secretion  is  very 
difficult  and  uncertain.  The  contradictory  statements  by  different  investi- 
gators may  probably  be  explained  by  this  fact. 

In  starvation  the  secretion  diminishes.  According  to  Lukjakov^  and 
Albertoni,^  under  these  conditions  the  absolute  quantity  of  solids  decreases, 
while  the  relative  quantity  increases.  After  partaking  of  food  the  secretion 
increases  again.  The  statements  are  very  contradictory  in  regard  to  the 
time  necessary  after  partaking  of  food  before  the  secretion  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum. After  a  carefal  examination  and  compilation  of  all  the  existing 
statements  Heidenhaik  *  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  dogs  the  carve 
of  rapidity  of  secretion  shows  two  maxima,  the  first  at  the  3d  to  5th  hour, 
and  the  second  at  the  13th  to  15th  hour,  after  partaking  of  food. 

According  to  the  older  statements,  the  proteids,  of  all  the  various 
foods,  cause  the  greatest  secretion  of  bile,  while  the  carbohydrates  diminish, 
or  at  least  excite  much  less  than  the  proteids.  It  is  nevertheless  positive 
that  an  increase  in  the  bile  secretion  takes  place  after  a  continuous  over- 

*  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  animals  see  Heidenhein.  Die  Oallenab- 
Bonderung,  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  and  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus 
und  seine  versciiiedeueu  Formeu  (Stuttgart,  1891). 

*  Ranke.  Die  Blutvertbcilung  und  der  Tbatigkeltswechsel  der  Organe  (Leipzig, 
1871);  NoCl  Puton,  Rep.  Lab.  Roy.  Coll.  Edinburgh.  Vol.  8;  Mayo-Robson,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  Vol.  47;  Huminarsten.  Nova  act.  Reg.  Soc.  Sclent.  Upsala  (3),  Bd.  16;  Pfaff  and 
Balch,  Journ.  of  Exp.  Med.,  1897. 

'  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc.    Stuttgart,  1891. 

^  Lukjanow,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16;  Albertoni,  Recherches  sur  la  84cr6* 
(ion  biliaire.    Turin,  1898. 

*  Hermann's  Handb..  Bd.  5.  and  Stadelmann.  Der  Icterus,  etc 
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^^^  '''  *w.  •'  ^''  ■"  ' 
abandant  meat  diet.  The  anthorities  are  by  no  means^' agreed  as  to  the 
:actio]i  of  the  fats.  While  many  older  inyestigators  have  not  observed  any 
increase,  bat  rather  the  reverse,  in  the  secretion  of  bile  after  feeding  with  fats, 
the  researches  of  Barbeba  show  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile  on  the 
introduction  of  fat  per  os.  According  to  Bosenbebg  olive-oil  is  a  strong 
^holagogae — a  statement  which,  according  to  other  investigators,  Mandel* 
8TAMM,  DoYON  and  DuFOUBT  *  is  not  suflSciently  proved. 

The  qaestion  whether  there  exist  special  medicinal  bodies,  so-called 
•cholagogaes,  which  have  a  specific  exciting  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile 
has  been  answered  in  very  different  ways.  Many,  especially  the  older 
investigators,  have  observed  an  increase  in  the  bile  secretion  after  the  use 
of  certain  therapeutic  agents,  snch  as  calomel,  rhabarb,  jalap,  tarpentine, 
olive-oil,  etc.;  while  others,  especially  the  later  investigators,  have  arrived 
Bt  quite  opposite  results.  From  all  appearances  this  contradiction  is  due  to 
the  great  irregularity  of  the  normal  secretion,  which  may  be  readily  mis- 
taken in  tests  with  therapeutic  agents. 

Sghiff's  view,  that  the  bile  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal  increases 
the  secretion  of  bile  and  hence  acta  as  a  cholagogue,  seems  to  be  a  positively 
proven  fact  by  the  investigations  of  several  experimenters.'  Sodium 
salicylate  is  also  perhaps  a  cholagogue  (Stadelmakin^,  Doyok  and 
Dufourt). 

The  bile  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  liver-cells  and  the  so-called 
mucus  which  is  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  biliary  passages  and  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  secretion  of  the  liver,  which  is 
generally  poorer  in  solids  than  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  thin  and 
clear,  while  the  bile  collected  in  the  gall-bladder  is  more  ropy  and  viscous 
on  account  of  the  absorption  of  water  and  the  admixture  of  '^  mucus,"  and 
cloudy  because  of  the  admixture  of  cells,  pigments,  and  the  like.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  varies  considerably,  being 
in  man  between  1.010  and  1.040.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline  to  litmus.  The 
color  changes  in  different  animals:  golden  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  olive- 
brown,  brownish  green,  grass-green,  or  bluish  green.  Bile  obtained  from 
an  executed  person  immediately  after  death  is  ordinarily  golden  yellow  or 

1  Barbara,  Bull,  della  sclenz.  med.  di  Bologna  (7),  5,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24 ; 
Rosenberg.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  46;  Mandelstamm,  Ueber  deu  Einfluss  einiger  Arznei- 
mittel  auf  Sekretion  uud  Zusammensetzuug  dcr  Galle  (Dissert.  Dorpat,  1890);  Doyon 
and  Dufourt,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  various  foods 
on  the  secretion  of  bile  see  also  Heidenhein,  1.  c.  ;  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus  ;  and  Bar- 
bera,  1.  c. 

*  Schiff,  Pflilger's  Arch.,  Bd.  8.  See  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  and  the  dissertations 
of  his  pupils,  especially  Winteler,  "  Experimentelle  Beitrttge  zur  Frage  des  Kreislaufes 
der  Galle"  (Inaug. -Diss.  Dorpat,  1892),  and  Gflrtner,  "Experimentelle  Beitrftge  zur 
Physiol,  und  Path,  der  Gallensekretion  "  (Inaug.-Diss.  Jurjew.  1893);  also  Stadelmann, 
*'  Ueber  den  Ereislauf  der  Galle/'  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81 
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yellow  with  a  shade  of  brown.  Still  cases  occur  in  which  fresh  human  bile» 
from  the  gall-bladder,  has  a  green  color.  The  ordinary  post-mortem  bile 
has  a  variable  color.  The  bile  of  certain  animals  has  a  peculiar  odor;  aa 
example,  ox-bile  has  an  odor  of  musk,  especially  on  warming.  The  taste 
of  bile  is  also  different  in  different  animals.  Human  as  well  as  ox  bile  has 
a  bitter  taste  with  a  sweetish  after-taste.  The  bile  of  the  pig  and  rabbit 
has  an  intense  persistent  bitter  taste.  On  heating  bile  to  boiling  it  does 
not  coagulate.  It  contains  (in  the  ox)  only  traces  of  true  mucin,  and  its 
ropy  properties  depend,  it  seems,  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  a  nucleoalbumin 
similar  to  mucin  (Paukull).  Hammarsten  *  has,  on  the  contrary,  found 
true  mucin  in  human  bile.  The  specific  constituents  of  the  bile  are  bile- 
acids  combined  with  alkalies,  bile-pigments^  and,  besides  small  quantities  of 
lecithifij  cholesteritiy  soaps^  neutral  fatsy  urea^  and  mineral  substa7iceSy 
chiefly  chlorides,  besides  phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 
Traces  of  copper  also  occur. 

Bile  Salts.  The  thus-far  best  stndied  bile-acids  may  be  divided  into  twa 
groups,  the  glycocholic  and  tauroclwlic  acid  groups.  As  found  by  Ham- 
MABSTEiN^,'  a  third  group  of  bile-acids  occur  in  the  shark  and  probably  also 
in  other  animals.  They  are  rich  in  sulphur,  and  like  the  ethereal  sulphuric 
acids  they  split  off  sulphuric  acid  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  All 
glycocholic  acids  contain  nitrogen,  but  are  free  from  sulphur  and  can  be 
split  with  the  addition  of  water  into  glycocoll  (amido-acetic  acid)  and  a 
nitrogen-free  acid,  cholalic  acid.  All  taurocholic  acids  contain  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  and  are  split,  with  the  addition  of  water,  into  taurin  (amido- 
ethylsulphonic  acid)  and  cholalic  acid.  The  reason  of  the  existence  of 
different  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  depends  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  cholalic  acids« 

The  conjugated  bile  acid  found  in  the  shark,  and  called  Scymnol  itUphurie  acid  hy 
Hammakstbn.  yields  as  cleavage  products  sulphuric  acid  and  a  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, aeymiiol  (C9tH4«Os),  wb^h  gives  the  characteristic  color  reactions  of  cholalic  acid. 

The  different  bile-acids  occur  in  the  bile  as  alkali  salts,  generally  in 
combination  with  sodium,  but  in  sea-fishes  as  potassium  salts.  In  the  bile 
of  certain  animals  we  find  almost  solely  glycocholic  acid,  in  others  only 
taurocholic  acid,  and  in  other  animals  a  mixture  of  both  (see  below). 

All  alkali  salts  of  the  biliary  acids  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  Their  solution  in  alcohol  is  therefore  precipitated  by 
ether,  and  this  precipitate,  with  the  proper  care  in  manipulation,  gives,  for 
nearly  dl  kinds  of  bile  thus  far  investigated,  rosettes  or  balls  of  fine  needles 
or  4:-6-sided  prisms  (Plattner's  crystallized  bile).     Fresh  human  bile  also 

1  Paijkull,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12;  Hammarsten,  1.  c,  Nuv.i  Act.  (8)» 
Bd.  16. 

*  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  24. 
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crystallizes  readily.  The  bile-acids  and  their  salts  are  optically  active  and 
dextro-rotatory.  The  former  are  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  a  reddish-yellow  liquid  which  has  a 
beautiful  green  fluorescence.  On  carefully  warming  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  cane-sugar,  the  bile-acids  give  a  beautiful  cherry- 
red  or  reddish-violet  liquid.  Pbttenkofer's  reaction  for  bile-acids  is  based 
on  this  behavior. 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile-acids  is  performed  as  follows:  A  small 
quantity  of  bile  in  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  warmed,  or  some  of  the  liquid  containing  the 
bile-acids  is  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  taking  special  care  in 
both  cases  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  higher  than  60-70°  C.  Then 
a  10^  solution  of  cane-sagar  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  continually  stirring 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  presence  of  bile  is  indicated  by  the  production  of  a 
beautiful  red  liquid,  whose  color  does  not  disappear  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but  becomes  more  bluish  violet  in  the  course  of  a  day.  This  red 
liquid  shows  a  spectrum  with  two  absorption-bands,  the  one  at  i^and  the 
other  between  D  and  j^,  near  E. 

This  extremely  delicate  test  fails,  however,  when  the  solution  is  heated! 
too  high  or  if  an  improper  quantity — ^generally  too  much — of  the  sugar  is 
added.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  sugar  easily  carbonizes  and  the 
test  becomes  brown  or  dark  brown.  The  reaction  fails  if  the  sulphuric 
acid  contains  sulphurous  acid  or  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Many  other 
substances,  such  as  proteids,  oleic  acid,  amyl  alcohol,  morphin,  and  others, 
give  a  similar  reaction,  and  therefore  in  doubtful  cases  the  spectroscopic 
examination  of  the  red  solution  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  the  bile-acids  depends  essentially  on  the  fact 
that  furfurol  is  formed  from  the  sugar  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  body 
can  therefore  be  substituted  for  the  sugar  in  this  test  (Mylius).  Accord- 
ing to  Mylius  and  v.  Udranbzky*  a  1  p.  m.  solution  of  furfurol  should 
be  used.  Dissolve  the  bile,  which  must  first  be  purified  by  animal  charcoal, 
in  alcohol.  To  each  c.c.  of  alcoholic  solution  of  bile  in  a  test-tube  add 
1  drop  of  the  furfurol  solution  and  1  c.c.  cone,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cool 
when  necessary  so  that  the  test  does  not  become  too  warm.  This  reaction, 
when  performed  as  described,  will  detect  fV-ri  milligram  cholalic  acid 
(v.  Udranszky).  Other  modifications  of  Pettenkofer's  test  have  been 
proposed. 

Glycocholic  Acid.  The  constitution  of  that  glycocholic  acid,  occurring 
in  human  and  ox  bile,  which  has  been  most  studied  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C„H^,NO,.  Glycocholic  acid  is  absent  or  nearly  so  in  the  bile  of 
carnivora.  On  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies  this  acid,  which  is  analogous 
to  hippuric  acid,  is  converted  into  cholalic  acid  and  glycocoll. 

'  Mylius,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11;  v.  Udranszky,  ibid.,  Bd.  12. 
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Glycocholic  acid  crystallizes  in  fine,  colorless  needles  or  prisms.  It  is 
solable  with  difficulty  in  water  (in  about  300  parts  cold  and  120  parts  boil- 
ing water),  and  is  easily  precipitated  from  its  alkali-salt  solution  by  the 
addition  of  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but 
with  great  difficulty  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  a  bitter  but  at  the  same 
time  sweetish  taste.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  are  mostly  insoluble  or 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water.  The  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  in  water  is 
precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead,  copper-oxide  and  ferric  salts,  and  silver  nitrate 

The  preparation  of  pure  glycocholic  acid  may  be  performed  in  several 
ways.  We  may  precipitate  the  bile,  which  has  been  freed  from  mucus  by 
means  of  alcohol  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  evaporation,  by  a  solution  of 
lead  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  by  a  soda  solution  and 
heat,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  alkali  glycocholate.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  filtered 
solution  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water;  this  solution  is  now  decolorized 
by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  glycocholic  acid  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  the  addition  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid.  The  acid  maybe  obtained  in 
crystals  either  from  boiling  water,  on  cooling,  or  from  strong  alcohol  by  the 
addition  of  ether.  The  reader  is  referred  to  more  exhaustive  works  for 
other  methods  of  preparation. 

Hyo-glyoooholio  Aoid,  CsiHisNO*,  is  the  crystalline  glycocholic  acid  obtained  from  the 
bile  of  the  pig.  It  is  very  insoluble  in  water.  The  alkali  sails,  whose  solutions  have  an 
intensely  bitter  taste,  without  any  sweetish  after-taste,  are  precipitated  bv  CaCli,  BaCU, 
and  MgCU,  and  may  be  salteil  out  like  a  soap  by  Na«S04  when  added  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Besides  this  acid  there  occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  pig  still  another  glycocholic 
acid  (JoLiN '). 

The  glyoooholate  in  the  bile  of  the  rodent  is  also  precipitated  by  the  above-mentioned 
suits,  but  cannot,  like  the  corresponding  salt  in  human  or  ox  bile,  be  precipitated  on 
saturating  with  a  neutral  salt  (Na9S04).  Gaano  bile-aoid  possibly  belongs  to  the  glyco- 
cholic-acid  group,  and  is  found  in  Peruvian  guano,  but  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Tanrocholic  Acid.  This  acid,  which  is  found  in  the  bile  of  man,  car- 
nivora,  oxen  and  a  few  other  herbivora,  such  as  sheep  and  goats,  has  the 
constitution  C^.H^^NSO,.  On  boiling  with  acids  and  alkalies  it  splits  into 
cholalic  acid  aod  taurin. 

Taurocholic  acid  may  be  obtained,  though  only  with  difficulty,  in  fine 
needles  which  deliquesce  in  the  air  (Pabke*).  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  can  hold  the  difficultly  soluble  glycocholic  acid  in  solution.  This  is 
the  reason  why  a  mixture  of  glycocholate  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
taurocholate,  which  often  occurs  in  ox-bile,  is  not  precipitated  by  a  dilute 
acid.  Taurocholic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
Its  solutions  have  a  bitter-sweet  taste.  Its  salts  are,  as  a  rule,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  the  solutions  of  the  alkali  salts  are  not  precipitated  by 
copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  or  sugar  of  lead.  Basic  lead  acetate  gives, 
on  the  contrary,  a  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

»  Zeilschr  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  12  and  18. 
'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med. -chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  160. 
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Taarocholic  acid  is  beet  prepared  from  decolorized,  crystallized  dog-bile, 
wbich  contains  only  taarocholate.  The  solution  of  this  bile  is  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  the  washed  precipitate  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  now  treated  with  H,S,  and  this  filtrate  is 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  small  yolame,  and  treated  with  an  excess 
of  water-free  ether.     The  acid  sometimes  partially  crystallizes. 

Cheno-tauroeholic  Aoid.  This  is  the  most  essential  acid  of  goose-bile  and  has  the 
formula  Ci«H4»NS0«.  This  acid,  though  little  studied,  is  amorphous  and  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

As  repeatedly  mentioned  above,  the  two  bile-acids  split  on  boiling  with 
acids  or  alkalies  into  non-nitrogenons  cholalic  acid  and  glycocoU  or  taarin. 
Therefore  we  will  now  describe  the  products  of  this  cleavage. 

Cholalic  Acid  or  Cholic  Acid.  The  ordinary  cholalio  acid  obtained  as  a 
decomposition  product  of  human  and  ox  bile,  which  occurs  regularly  in  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  and  in  the  urine  in  icterus,  has,  according  to 
Streckeb  and  nearly  all  recent  investigators,  the  constitution  C^^H^^O^. 
According  to  Myuus,'  cholalic  acid  is  a  monobasic  alcohol-acid  with  a 
secondary  and  two  primary  alcohol  groups.     Its  formula  may  therefore  be 

(CHOH 
written  C„H„  ■<  (CH,OH),.     On  oxidation  it  first  yields  dehydrocholalic  acid 

(COOH 
(Hammarsten),  and  then  bilianic  acid  (Cleve).  The  formulae  of  these 
acids  (when  we  take  C,,  for  the  cholalic  acid)  are  C,^H,^0^  and  C,,H,,0,. 
On  stronger  oxidation  it  yields  cholesterinic  acid^  which  has  not  been  care- 
fully studied,  and  finally  phtalic  acid,  as  maintained  by  Seneowski,  but  not 
substantiated  by  Bulheim.'  On  oxidizing  cholalic  acid  with  potassium 
permanganate  Lassar-Gohn  *  obtained  first  dehydrocholalic  acid,  isobilianic 
and  bilianic  acids,  and  then  on  further  oxidation  of  the  latter  with  perman- 
ganate he  obtained  a  new  acid,  cilianic  acid,  with  the  formula  C,,H„0,  or 
C„H„0,^.  On  reduction  (in  putrefaction)  cholalic  acid  may  yield  desoxy^ 
cholalic  acid  (Mylius).  On  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  and  red 
phosphorus  Preol  obtained  a  product  which  he  considers  as  a  mono-carbonic 


■•■lEi 


acid  with  the  formula  C„H,,-{  (CH,)  .     Senkowski  has  obtained  an  acid 
with  the  formula  C,^H^,0, ,  cholylic  acid^  on  the  reduction  of  the  anhydride.* 

>  The  important  researches  of  Strecker  on  the  bile-acids  may  be  found  in  Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  65,  67,  and  70 ;  Mylius,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Oesellsch. 
Bd.  19. 

'  Hammarsten,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  14;  Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.. 
Tome  86;  S^nkowski,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  17;  Bulheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyisiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  26,  in  which  the  literature  on  cholesterinic  acid  may  be  found. 

■  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  32. 

*  Mylius,  1.  c;  Pregl,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  71;  Senkowski,  Mouatshefle  f.  Chem., 
Bd.  19. 
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Gholalic  acid  crystallizes  partly  iQ  rhombic  plates  or  prisms  with  one 
molecule  of  water  and  partly  in  larger  rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra 
with  1  mol.  of  alcohol  of  crystallization  (Mylius).  These  crystals  become 
quickly  opaque  and  porcelain-white  in  the  air.  They  are  quite  insoluble  in 
water  (in  4000  parts  cold  and  750  parts  boiling),  rather  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ether.  The  amorphous  cholalic  acid  is  less 
insoluble.  The  solutions  have  a  bitter-sweetish  taste.  The  crystals  lose 
their  alcohol  of  crystallization  only  after  a  lengthy  heating  to  100-120°  C. 
The  acid  free  from  water  and  alcohol  melts  at  +  195°  C.  It  forms  a  char- 
acteristic combination  with  iodine  (Mylius). 

The  alkali  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  when  treated  with  a 
concentrated  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali  solution  may  be  separated  as  an 
oily  mass  which  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling.  The  alkali  salts  are  not 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  they  may 
crystallize.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  sodium  salt  is  (a)D  =  + 
31°. 4.*  The  watery  solution  of  the  alkali  salts,  when  not  too  dilute,  is 
precipitated  immediately  or  after  some  time  by  sugar  of  lead  or  by  barium 
chloride.  The  barium  salt  crystallizes  in  fine,  silky  needles,  and  it  is  rather 
insoluble  in  cold,  but  somewhat  easily  soluble  in  warm  water.  The  barium 
salt,  as  well  as  the  lead  salt  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  warm 
alcohol. 

Cholalic  acid  is  best  prepared  from  ox-bile  by  the  following  method  as 
suggested  by  Mylius:'  Boil  the  bile  for  24  hours  with  5  parts  its  weight 
of  a  30^  caustic-soda  solution,  replacing  the  water  lost  by  evaporation. 
Now  saturate  the  liquid  with  CO,  and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  96^  alcohol,  and  this  alcoholic  extract  diluted  with 
water  until  it  contains  at  the  most  20^  alcohol,  and  completely  precipitated 
with  a  BaCI,  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  contains  besides  fatty  acids 
also  the  choleic  acid,  is  filtered  and  the  cholalic  acid  precipitated  from  the 
filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  cholalic  acid  has  graduallv  crystal- 
lized out  it  is  repeatedly  recrystallized  from  alcohol  or  methyl  alcohol. 

Choleic  Acid  is  another  cholalic  acid  with  the  formula  C,^U«qO^ 
(Lassar-Cohn  *)  named  by  Latschikoff.  This  acid,  which  occurs  in 
varying  but  always  small  quantities  in  ox-bile,  is  probably  identical  with 
desoxycholalic  acid.  Choleic  acid  first  yields  dehydrocholeic  acid^  C,^H,^0^ , 
and  then  cholanic  acidj  C,^H„0, ,  on  oxidation. 

Choleic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  barinm  precipi- 
tate by  first  converting  the  barium  salts  into  sodium  salts  by  sodium 
carbonate  and  then  fractionally  precipitating  the  fatty  acids  by  barium 

'  See  Vahlen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12.    See  also  Vahlen  and  Pregl,  1.  c. 

^  Latschinoff,  Her.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  18  aud  20  ;  Liassar-Cohn,  ibid,, 
Bd.  26,  and  ZeitschT.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17.  See  also  Vahlen,  SSeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem..  Bd.  28. 
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ncetate  and  separating  the  choleic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  recrystallizing  several  times  from  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Fellic  Acid,  C„H^,0^ ,  is  a  cholalic  acid,  so  called  by  Schotten,  and 
which  he  obtained  from  human  bile,  along  with  the  ordinary  acid.  This 
acid  is  crystalline,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  yields  barinm  and  magnesium 
salts  which  are  very  insolable.  It  does  not  give  Pbtten^kofer^s  reaction 
easily  and  gives  a  more  reddish-blue  color. 

The  conjugate  acids  of  human  bile  have  not  been  investigated.  To  all 
appearance  human  bile  contains  under  different  circumstances  various 
conjugate  bile-acids.  In  some  cases  the  bile-salts  of  human  bile  are  precipi- 
tated by  BaCI, ,  and  in  others  not.  According  to  the  latest  statements  of 
Lassar-Cohk'  three  cholalic  acids  may  be  prepared  from  human  bile, 
namely,  ordinary  cholauc  acid,  choleic  acid,  and  fellic  acid. 

Lithofellio  Aoid,  C«oH««04,  is  the  cholalic  acid  occurring  in  the  oriental  bezoar  stones, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  comparatively  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.' 

The  hyo-glycocholic  and  cheno-taurocholio  acids,  as  well  as  the  glyco- 
cholic  acid,  of  the  bile  of  rodents  yield  corresponding  cholalic  acids. 

On  boiling  with  acids,  on  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  or  on  heating, 
cholalic  acids  lose  water  and  are  converted  into  an  anhydride,  the  so-called 
dyslysin.  The  dyslysin,  C,^H„0, ,  corresponding  to  ordinary  cholalic  acid, 
and  which  occurs  in  faeces,  is  amorphous,  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies. 
Choloidic  acid,  C,^H„0^ ,  is  called  the  first  anhydride  or  an  intermediate 
product  in  the  formation  of  dyslysin.  On  boiling  dyslysin  with  caustic 
alkali  it  is  reconverted  into  the  corresponding  cholalic  acid. 

GlycocoU,  C,H,NO,,  or  amido-acetic  acid,  NH,.CH,.COOH,  also  called 
glycin,  or  sugar  of  gelatin,  has  been  found  in  the  muscles  of  pecten 
ir radians^  but  it  is  of  special  interest  as  a  decomposition  product  of  certain 
protein  substances — ^gelatin,  elastin,  fibroin,  and  spongin — as  also  of  hip- 
pnric  acid  or  glycocholic  acid  on  splitting  them  by  boiling  with  acids. 

GlycocoU  forms  colorless,  often  large,  hard  rhombic  crystals  or  four- 
sided  prisms.  The  crystals  taste  sweet  and  dissolve  easily  in  cold  (4.3  parts) 
water.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  in  warm  spirits  of  wine 
they  dissolve,  but  with  difficulty.  GlycocoU  combines  with  acids  and  bases. 
Under  the  last-mentioned  combinations  we  must  mention  those  with  copper 
and  silver.  GlycocoU  dissolves  copper  hydroxide'^^  in  alkaline  liquids,  but 
does  not  reduce  it  at  the  boUing  temperature.  A  boiling-hot  solution  of 
glycocoU  dissolves  freshly  precipitated  copper  hydroxide,  forming  a  blue 
liquid  from  which  dark-blue  needles  crystallize  on  cooling,  if  the  liquid  ia 

>  Schotten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11 ;  Lassar-Cohn,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Oesellsch.,  Bd.  27. 

'  See  JOnger  and  Klages,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cheni.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28  (older  literature)* 
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Bufficientlj  concentrated.     The  combination  of  gljcocoll  with  HCl  is  Bolnble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

GlycocoU  is  best  prepared  from  hipparic  acid  by  boiling  it  10-12  hour» 
with  4  parts  of  dilute  solphario  acid^  1  :  6.  After  cooling  separate  the 
benzoic  acid,  concentrate  tne  filtrate,  remove  the  remainder  of  the  benzoio 
acid  by  shaking  with  ether,  remove  the  snlphnric  acid  by  BaGO, ,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  crystallization.  In  the  preparation  and  quantitative 
estimation  of  glycocoll  from  gelatin  we  can  proceed  according  to  Ch. 
FiscHEB  and  Ookkebmakn  '  by  converting  it  into  hippnric  acid  by  means 
of  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda,  and  this  latter  taken  up  by  acetic  ether 
after  acidification  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Tanrin,  C,H,NSO, ,  or  amido-ethylsulphonic  acid,  NH,C,H,.SO,OH. 
This  body  is  well  known  as  a  cleavage  product  of  taurocholic  acid,  and  may 
occur  in  small  quantities  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  the  lungs  and  kidneys  of  oxen  and  in  the  blood  and  muscles  of 
cold-blooded  animals. 

Taurin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  often  in  large,  shining,  4-G-sided  prisms. 
It  dissolves  in  15-16  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  rather 
more  easily  in  warm  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether ^ 
in  cold  spirits  of  wine  it  dissolves  slightly,  but  more  when  warm.  Taurin 
yields  acetic  and  sulphurous  acids,  but  no  alkali  sulphides,  on  boiling  with 
strong  caustic  alkali.  The  amount  of  sulphur  can  be  determined  as. 
sulphuric  acid  after  fusing  with  saltpetre  and  soda.  Taurin  combines  with 
metallic  oxides.  The  combination  with  mercuric  oxide  is  white,"^  insoluble, 
and  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  taurin  is  boiled  with  freshly  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  (J.  Lang*).  This  combination  may  be  used  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  tanrin.     Taurin  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts. 

The  preparation  of  taurin  from  bile  is  very  simple.  The  bile  is  boiled  a 
few  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate  from  the  dyslysin  and 
choloidic  acid  is  concentrated  well  on  the  water-bath,  and  filtered  so  as  to 
remove  the  common  salt  and  other  substances  which  have  separated.  Then 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  strong  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  hydrochlorate  of  glycocoll,  while  the  tanrin  remains.  (The 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  glycocoll  may  be  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  glycocoll  by  evaporating  the  alcohol  and  dissolving  the  residue  in 
water,  decomposing  the  solution  with  lead  hydroxide,  filtering,  and  freeing 
the  solution  from  lead  by  H,S,  and  strongly  concentrating  this  filtrate. 
The  crystals  which  separate  are  dissolved  and  decolorized  by  animal  char- 
coal, and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  crystallization.)  The  above-obtained 
residue  containing  the  taurin  is  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible, 
filtered  warm,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  alcohol.  The  crystalline 
precipitate  which  immediately  forms  is  filtered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 

'  Ch.  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19;  Gk)DDerinaun,  PflUger's  Arch.^ 
Bd.  59. 

*  See  Maly'8  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6. 
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tanrin  now  separates,  on  cooling,  in  very  long  needles  or  prisms.  These 
crystals  may  be  pnrified  by  recrystallization  from  a  little  warm  water. 

Though  the  taarin  shows  no  positive  reactions,  it  is  chiefly  identified  by 
its  crystalline  form,  by  its  solubility  in  water  and  insolubility  in  alcohol,  by 
its  combination  with  mercuric  oxide,  by  its  non-precipitability  by  metallic 
salts,  and  abo?e  all  by  its  containing  sulphur. 

The  Detection  of  Bile-acids  in  Animal  Fluids.  To  obtain  the 
bile-acids  pure  so  that  Pettenkofer's  test  can  be  applied  to  them,  the 
proteid  and  fat  must  first  be  removed.  The  proteid  is  removed  by  making 
the  liquid  first  neutral  and  then  adding  a  great  excess  of  alcohol,  so  that  the 
mixture  contains  at  least  85  vols,  per  cent  of  water-free  alcohol.  Now  filter, 
extract  the  precipitated  proteid  with  fresh  alcohol,  unite  all  filtrates,  distil 
the  alcohol,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  completely  exhausted 
with  strong  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  entirely  evaporated  from  the 
filtrate.  The  new  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  filtered  if  necessary, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  filtered  while  warm,  and 
a  few  drops  of  soda  solution  added.  Then  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the 
residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  filter,  and  add  an  excess  of  ether.  The  pre- 
cipitate now  formed  may  be  used  for  Pettenkofer's  test.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  crystallization;  but  one  must  not  consider  the 
crystals  which  form  in  the  liquid  as  being  positively  crystallized  bile.  It  ia 
also  possible  for  needles  of  alkali  acetate  to  be  formed.  For  the  detection 
of  bile-acids  in  urine  see  Chapter  XY. 

Bile-pigments.  The  bile-coloring  matters  known  thus  far  are  relatively 
numerous,  and  in  all  probability  there  are  still  more.  Most  of  the  known 
bile-pigments  are  not  found  in  the  normal  bile,  but  occur  either  in  post- 
mortem bile  or,  principally,  in  the  bile  concrements.  The  pigments  which 
occur  under  physiological  conditions  are  the  reddish-yellow  bilirubin j  the 
green  biliverdin^  and  sometimes  there  is  also  observed  in  fresh  human  bile 
a  pigment  closely  allied  to  hydrobilirubin.  The  pigments  found  in  gall- 
stones are  (besides  the  bilirubin  and  biliverdin)  bilifuscin^  biliprasin^ 
bilihuminy  bilicyanin  (and  choleielinf).  Besides  these,  others  have  been 
observed  in  human  and  animal  bile.  The  two  above-mentioned  physio- 
logical pigments,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  are  those  which  serve  to  give  the 
golden-fellow  or  orange-yellow  or  sometimes  greenish  color  to  the  bile,  or 
when,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  ox-bile,  the  two  pigments  are 
present  in  the  bile  at  the  same  time,  producing  the  different  shades  between 
reddish  brown  and  green. 

Bilirubin.  This  pigment,  according  to  the  common  acceptation,  has  the 
formula  C,,H,,N,0,  (Malt)  and  is  designated  by  the  names  choleptrrhin, 
BiLiPH^iN,  BiLiFULViN,  and  HiBMATOiDiN.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  gall- 
stones as  bilirubin-calcium.  It  occurs  in  the  liver-bile  of  all  vertebrates,  and 
in  the  bladder-bile  especially  in  man  and  camivora;  sometimes,  however, 
:he  latter  when  fasting  or  in  a  starving  condition  may  have  a  green  bile. 
It  occurs  also  in  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  in  blood-serum  of  the 
horse,  in  old  blood  extravasations  (as  hsematoidin),  and  in  the  urine  and 
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the  yellow-colored  tissae  in  icteras.  Bilirabin  is  derived  in  all  probability 
from  liaBmatin,  which  it  closely  resembles.  It  is  converted  into  hydro- 
iilirubin,  C„n^,N^O,  (Maly)  by  hydrogen  in  a  nascent  state,  which  shows 
great  similarity  to  the  urinary  pigment,  urobilin^  as  well  as  to  stercobilin 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  (Masius  and  Yanlaib  ^).  On  oxida- 
tion bilirubin  yields  biliverdin  and  other  coloring  matters  (see  below). 

Bilirubin  is  partly  amorphons  and  partly  crystalline.  The  amorphous 
bilirubin  is  a  reddish-yellow  powder  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  amorphous 
antimony  sulphide;  the  crystalline  bilirubin  has  nearly  the  same  color  as 
crystallized  chromic  acid.  The  crystals,  which  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
billowing  a  solution  of  bilirubin  in  chloroform  to  spontaneously  evaporate, 
are  reddish-yellow,  rhombic  plates,  whose  obtuse  angles  are  often  rounded. 

Bilirubin  is  insoluble  in  water  and  occurs  in  animal  fluids  as  soluble 
bilirubin-calcium.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  chloroform,  especially  in  the  warmth,  and  less 
soluble  in  benzol,  carbon  disulphide,  amyl  alcohol,  fatty  oils,  and  glycerin. 
Kuster'  finds  that  dimethylanilin  is  a  good  solvent  for  bilirubin,  which 
dissolves  0.89  parts  in  100  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  2.6  grms.  at  boil- 
ing temperature.  Its  solutions  show  no  absorption-bands,  but  only  a 
continuous  absorption  from  the  red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and 
they  have,  even  on  diluting  greatly  (1  :  500000),  in  a  layer  1.5  c.cm.  thick 
a  decided  yellow  color.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  bilirubin  in  water  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  then  with  a  zinc-chloride  solution,  the 
liquid  is  first  colored  deep  orange  and  then  gradually  olive-brown  and  then 
green.  This  solution  first  gives  a  darkening  of  the  violet  and  blue  part  of 
the  spectrum  and  then  the  bands  of  alkaline  cholecyanin  (see  below),  or  at 
least  the  bands  of  the  pigment  in  the  red  between  C  and  D  close  to  C. 
This  is  a  good  reaction  for  bilirubin.  The  combinations  of  bilirubin  with 
alkalies  are  insoluble  in  chloroform,  and  bilirubin  may  be  separated  from  its 
solution  in  chloroform  by  shaking  with  dilute  caustic  alkali  (differing  from 
lutein).  Solutions  of  bilirnbin-alkali  in  water  are  precipitated  by  the  solu- 
ble salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  also  by  metallic  salts. 

If  an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  be  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with 
the  air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  and  green  biliverdin  is  formed.  Bili- 
yerdin  is  also  formed  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation  under  other  conditions. 
A  green  coloring  matter  similar  in  appearance  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
other  reagents  such  as  CI,  Br,  and  I.  In  these  cases  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
biliverdin,  but  a  substitution  product  of  bilirubin  (Thudichum,  Maly*), 
y^hich  is  obtained. 

>  Maly's  Wien.  Sitzungsber. ,  Bd.  57,  and  Annal.  d.  Chem.,  Bd.  168;  Masius  and 
Vanlair,  Ceutnilbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1871,  8.  869. 

•  Zeitscbr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

•  Thudichum,  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc.  (2),  Vol.  13.  and  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.J, 
Bd.  58 ;  Maly,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  72. 
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Gmelin's  Reaction  for  Bile-pigments,  If  we  carefully  pour  under  a 
solution  of  bilirubin-alkali  in  water  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid, 
we  obtain  a  series  of  colored  layers  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  liquids,  in  the 
following  order  from  above  downwards:  green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  reddish 
yellow.  This  color  reaction,  Gmelin's  test,  is  very  delicate  and  serves  to 
detect  the  presence  of  one  part  bilirubin  in  80,000  parts  liquid.  The  green 
ring  must  never  be  absent;  and  also  the  reddish  violet  must  be  present  at 
the  same  time,  otherwise  the  reaction  may  be  confused  with  that  for  lutein, 
which  gives  a  blue  or  greenish  ring.  The  nitric  acid  must  not  contain  too 
much  nitrous  acid,  for  then  the  reaction  takes  place  too  quickly  and  it  does 
not  become  typical.  Alcohol  must  not  be  present  in  the  liquid,  because,  as 
is  well  known,  it  gives  a  play  of  colors,  in  green  or  blue,  with  the  acid. 

Hammabstek's  Reaction.  An  acid  is  first  prepared  consisting  of  1  vol. 
nitric  acid  and  19  vols,  hydrochloric  acid  (each  acid  being  about  25j^).  One 
volume  of  this  acid  mixture,  which  can  be  kept  for  at  least  a  year,  is,  when 
it  has  become  yellow  by  standing,  mixed  with  4  vols,  alcohol.  If  a  drop  of 
bilirubin  solution  is  added  to  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  this  colorless  mix- 
ture a  permanent  beautiful  green  color  is  obtained  immediately.  On  the 
further  addition  of  the  acid  mixture  to  the  green  liquid  all  the  colors  of 
Gmelin's  scale,  as  far  as  choletelin,  can  be  produced  consecutively. 

Huppert's  Reaction.  If  a  solution  of  bilirubin-alkali  is  treated  with 
milk  of  lime  or  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia,  a  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced consisting  of  bilirubin-calcium.  If  this  moist  precipitate,  which  has 
been  washed  with  water,  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  the  tube  half  filled 
with  alcohol  which  has  been  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  to 
boiling  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  emerald-green  or  bluish  green  in 
color. 

In  regard  to  the  modifications  of  Gmelin's  test  and  certain  other 
reactions  for  bile-pigments,  see  Chapter  XV  (Urine). 

That  the  characteristic  play  of  colors  in  Gmelin's  test  is  the  result  of 
an  oxidation  is  generally  admitted.  The  first  oxidation  step  is  the  green 
biliverdin.  Then  follows  a  blue  coloring  matter  which  Heinsius  and 
Campbell  call  hilicyanin  and  Stokyis  calls  cholecyanin,  and  which  shows  a 
characteristic  absorption-spectrum.  The  neutral  solutions  of  this  coloring 
matter  are,  according  to  Stokyis,  bluish  green  or  steel-blue  with  a  beautiful 
blue  fiuorescence.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  green  and  have  no  marked 
fluorescence.  The  alkaline  solutions  show  three  absorption-bands,  one  sharp 
and  dark  in  the  red  between  O  and  /),  nearer  to  (7;  a  second,  less  defined, 
covering  D;  and  a  third,  between  E  and  -P,  near  E.  The  strongly  acid 
solutions  are  violet-blue  and  show  two  bands,  described  by  Jaffe,  between 
the  lines  C  and  E^  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  space  near  2). 
A  third  band  between  b  and  F  is  seen  with  diflSculty.  The  next  oxidation 
step  after  these  blue  coloring  matters  is  a  red  pigment,  and  lastly  a 
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yellowish-brown  pigment,  called  choletelin  by  Maly,  which  in  nentral 
alcoholic  solntions  does  not  give  any  absorption  spectram,  bat  in  acid  sola- 
tion  gives  a  band  between  h  and  F.  On  oxidizing,  cholecyanin  with  lead 
peroxide,  Stokvis  *  obtained  a  product  which  he  calls  choletelin,  which  ia 
quite  similar  to  urinary  urobilin,  to  be  discussed  later. 

Bilirubin  is  best  prepared  from  gall-stones  of  oxen,  these  concretions 
being  very  rich  in  bilirnbin-calcium.  The  finely  powdered  concrement  ia 
first  exhausted  with  ether  and  then  with  boiling  water,  so  as  to  remove  the 
cholesterin  and  bile-acids.  The  powder  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  sets  free  the  pigment.  Wash  thoroughly  with  water  and 
alcohol,  dry,  and  extract  repeatedly  with  boiling  chloroform.  After  distill- 
ing the  chloroform  from  the  solution,  treat  the  powdered  residue  with 
absolute  alcohol  to  remove  the  bilifuscin;  dissolve  the  remaining  bilirubin 
in  a  little  chloroform;  precipitate  it  from  this  solution  by  alcohol,  and  do 
this  several  times  if  necessary.  The  bilirubin  is  finally  dissolved  in  boiling 
chloroform  and  allowed  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  The  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  bilirubin  may  be  made  by  the  spectro-photometrical  method,  accord- 
ing to  the  steps  suggested  for  the  blood-coloring  matters. 

Biliverdin,  C,,H,,N,0^.  This  body,  which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  bilirubin,  occurs  in  the  bile  of  many  animals,  in  vomited  matter,  in  the 
placenta  of  the  bitch  (?),  in  the  shells  of  birds'  eggs,  in  the  urine  in  icterus, 
and  sometimes  in  gall-stones,  although  in  very  small  quantities.  On  the 
oxidation  of  bile-pigments,  especially  biliverdin,  KCster  obtained  a 
nitrogeneous  acid,  hiliverdinic  acid^  C.H.NO^.  On  further  investigation 
of  this  acid  and  its  salts  Kuster  finds  that  on  boiling  the  acid  with  caustic 
soda  or  by  other  basic  bodies,  it  is  readily  transformed  into  the  lactone 
of  the  tribasic  haematinic  acid  C,II,0^,  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 
This  hiliverdinic  acid  can  therefore  be  considered  as  the  amid  of  this  last 
acid.  According  to  more  recent  investigations  Kuster*  considers  hiliver- 
dinic acid  identical  with  his  bibasic  haematinic  acid,  which  contains  nitrogen. 

Biliverdin  is  amorphous,  at  least  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  well- 
defined  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform  (this  is 
true  at  least  for  the  artificially  prepared  biliverdin),  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  glacial  acetic  acid,  showing  a  beautiful  green  color.  It  is  dissolved  by 
alkalies,  giving  a  brownish-green  color,  and  this  solution  is  precipitated  by 
acids,  as  well  as  by  calcium,  barium,  and  lead  salts.  Biliverdin  gives 
Huppert's,  Gmelin's,  and  Hammarsten's  reactions,  commencing  with 
the  blue  color.  It  is  converted  into  hydrobilirubin  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
On  allowing  the  green  bile  to  stand,  also  by  the  action  of  ammonium 

'  Heinsiiis  aud  Campbell,  Pfltlger*8  Arch.,  Bd.  4;  Stokvis,  CcDtralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wissenscb.,  1872.  8.  786;  ibid.,  1873,  8.  211  and  449:  Jaff6,  Und,,  1868;  Maly,  Wien. 
Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  59. 

*Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chetn.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  30;  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  26; 
Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  82. 
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sulphide,   the  biliverdin    may   be  reduced   to  bilirubin   (Haycraft  and 
SCOFIELD  *). 

Biliverdin  is  most  simply  prepared  by  allowing  a  thin  layer  of  an  alkaline 
solution  of  bilirubin  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  dish  until  the  color  is 
brownish  green.  The  solution  is  then  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  precipitate  washed  with  water  until  no  HCl  reaction  is  obtained,  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  pigment  again  separated  by  the  addition  of 
water.  Any  bilirubin  present  may  be  removed  by  means  of  chloroform. 
HuGON^ENQ  and  Doyon'  prepared  biliverdin  from  bilirubin  by  the  action 
of  sodium  peroxide  and  a  little  acid. 

Bilifu$cin,  so  named  by  StXdeler,'  is  an  amorphous  brown  pigment  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  alkalies,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  soluble  with  great  difficulty 
in  chloroform  (when  bilirubin  is  not  present  at  the  same  time).  When  pure  bilifuscin 
does  not  give  Gmblin's  reaction.  It  is  found  in  post-moriem  bile  and  gall-stones. 
BUiprasin  u  a  green  pigment  prepared  by  StXdelbr  from  gall-stones,  which  perhaps  is 
only  a  mixture  of  biliverdin  and  bilirubin.  Dastrb  and  FLORK8CO,*on  llie  contrary, 
consider  biliprasin  as  an  intermediate  step  between  bilirubin  and  biliverdin.  According 
to  them  it  occui-s  as  a  physiological  pigment  in  the  bladder-bile  of  several  animals  and  fi 
derived  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation.  This  oxidation  is  brought  about  by  an  oxidation 
ferment  existing  in  the  bile.  BUihumin  is  the  name  given  by  Stadelbr  to  that  brownish 
amorphous  residue  which  is  left  after  extracting  ^all-stones  with  chloroform,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  does  not  give  Gmelin's  test.  SUtcyanin  is  also  found  in  human  gall- 
stones (Hbinsius  and  Campbell).  Chdohosmatin,  so  called  by  MacMunn,*  is  a  pigment 
often  occuring  in  sheep-  and  ox-bile  and  characterized  by  four  absorption-bands,  and 
which  is  formed  from  heematin  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam.  In  the  dried  condi- 
tion obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  solution  it  is  green,  and  in  alcoholic 
solution  olive-brown. 

Gmelin's  and  Huppert's  reactions  are  generally  used  to  detect  the 
presence  of  bile-pigments  in  animal  fluids  or  tissues.  The  flrst,  as  a  rule, 
can  be  performed  directly,  and  the  presence  of  proteid  does  not  interfere 
with  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  brings  out  the  play  of  colors  more  strik- 
ingly. If  blood-coloring  matters  are  present  at  the  same  time,  the  bile- 
coloring  matters  are  first  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  sodium  phosphate 
.and  milk  of  lime.  This  precipitate  containing  the  bile-pigments  may  be 
nsed  directly  in  Huppert's  reaction,  or  a  little  of  the  precipitate  may  be 
dissolved  in  Hammarsten's  reagent.  Bilirubin  is  detected  in  blood, 
according  to  Hedenius,*  by  precipitating  the  proteins  by  alcohol,  filtering 
and  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling. 
The  liquid  becomes  of  a  greenish  color.  Serum  and  serous  fluids  may  be 
boiled  directly  with  a  little  acid  after  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Besides  the  bile-acids  and  bile-pigments  we  have  in  the  bile  also  choUs- 
teriuy  lecithin^  palmitin^  stearin^  olein,  and  soaps  of  the  corresponding /a^^y 
acids.  Lassar-Cohn  ^  has  also  found  myristic  acid  in  ox-bile.  In  some 
animals  the  bile  contains  a  diastatic  enzyme,     Cholin  and  glycero-phosphoric 

'  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8,  8.  222.  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14. 

*  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8. 

•  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol,  u.  Path.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.,  8.  225. 

*  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 
»  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  6. 

•  Upsala  Lakaref.  F5rh.,  Bd.  29.  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 
^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 
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acid^  when  they  are  present,  may  be  considered  as  decomposition  prodacts 
of  lecithin.  Urea  occurs,  though  only  as  traces,  as  a  physiological  con- 
stitaent  of  haman,  ox,  and  dog  bile.  Urea  occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  shark 
and  ray  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  constituenta 
of  the  bile.*  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  bile  are,  besides  the  alkalies, 
to  which  the  bile  acids  are  united,  sodium  and  potassium  chloride,  calcium 
and  magnesium  phosphate,  and  iron — 0.04-0.115  p.  m.  in  human  bile, 
chiefly  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (Young').  Traces  of  copper  are 
habitually  present,  and  traces  of  zinc  are  often  found.  Sulphates  are 
entirely  absent,  or  occur  only  in  very  small  amounts. 

The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile  varies  greatly.  According  to  Novi 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  food,  and  in  dogs  it  is  lowest  with  a  bread 
diet  and  highest  with  a  meat  diet.  According  to  Dastke  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile  varies  even  though  a  constant  diet 
is  kept  up,  and  the  variation  is  dependent  upon  the  formation  and  destruc- 
tion of  blood.  According  to  Beccabi*  the  iron  does  not  disappear  from 
the  bile  in  inanition,  and  the  percentage  shows  no  constant  diminution. 
The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  elimination  by  the  bile  of  the  iron 
introduced  into  the  body  has  received  various  answers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  liver  has  the  property  of  collecting  and  retaining  iron  as  well 
as  other  metals  from  the  blood.  Certain  investigators,  such  as  Novi  and 
EuNKEL,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  introduced  and  transitorily  retained 
iron  in  the  liver  is  eliminated  by  the  bi]e,  while  others,  such  as  Hambuboeb^ 
Gottlieb,  and  Anselm,*  deny  any  such  elimination  of  iron  by  the  bile. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Bile,  Complete  analyses  of  human  bile 
have  been  made  by  IIoppe-Seyleb  and  his  pupils.  The  bile  was  removed 
as  fresh  as  possible  from  the  gall-bladder  of  cadavers  whose  livers  showed  no 
remarkable  change. 

Older  and  less  complete  analyses  of  human  bile  have  been  made  by 
Fbebichs  and  y.  Oobup-Besanez.*  The  bile  analyzed  by  them  was  from 
perfectly  healthy  persons  who  had  been  executed  or  accidentally  killed. 
The  two  analyses  of  Fbebichs  are,  respectively,  of  (I)  an  18-year-old  and 
(II)  a  22-year-old  male.     The  analyses  of  v.  Gobup-Besanbz  are  of  (I)  a 

>  Hainmersten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  24. 

5  Jouru.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol..  Vol.  5,  p.  158. 

»  Novi.  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20 ;  Dastre.  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8  ;  Bee- 
cari,  Arch.  ital.  de  Biol.,  Tome  28. 

♦  Kunkel,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  14  ;  Hamburger,  Zeilscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  2 
and  4;  Gottlieb,  ibid,,  Bd.  15;  Anselm,  "  Ueber  die  Eisenausscheidung  der  Galle." 
luaug.-Diss.  Dorpat.  1891.    See  also  the  works  cited  iu  foot-note  1,  page  176. 

'  See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem..  S.  801 ;  Socolofif,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  12 ;  Tri- 
fanowslii,  ibid,,  Bd.  9 ;  Frerichs  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  299 ;  v.  (Jonip- 
Besanez,  ibid. 
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man  of  49  and  (II)  a  woman  of  %^,     The  resalts  are,  as  asaal,  in  parts  per 
1000. 

FBBUOH8.  T.  GoXUP-BBSIKBZ. 

Water 860.0  m.%  832.7  898.1 

Solids 140.0  140.8  177.8  101.9 

Biliary  salU 72.2  91.4  107.9  56.5 

Mucus  and  pigmento 26.6  29.8  22.1  14.5 

Cholesterln 1.6  2.6)  .,, «  qao 

Pat 8.2  9.2f  *^-^  ^'^ 

Inorganic  substances 6.5  7.7  10.8  6.2 

Hnman  liyer-bile  is  poorer  in  solids  than  the  bladder-bile.  In  several 
cases  it  contained  only  12-18  p.  m.  solids,  but  the  bile  in  these  cases  ia 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  normal.  Jacobsek  fonnd  22.4-22.8  p.  m. 
solids  in  a  specimen  of  bile.  Hammarbtek/  who  had  occasion  to  analyze 
the  lirer-bile  in  seven  cases  of  biliary  fistula,  has  repeatedly  found  25-2B 
p.  m.  solids.  In  a  case  of  a  corpulent  woman  the  quantity  of  solids  in  the 
liver-bile  varied  between  30.10-38.6  p.  m.  in  ten  days. 

Human  bile  sometimes,  but  not  always,  contains  sulphur  in  an  ethereal 
sulphuric-acid-like  combination.  The  quantity  of  such  sulphur  may  even 
amount  to  i-i  of  the  total  sulphur.  Human  bile  is  habitually  richer  in 
glycocholic  than  in  taurocholic  acid.  In  six  cases  of  liver-bile  analyzed  by 
Hammarsten  the  relationship  of  taurocholic  to  glycocholic  acid  varied 
between  1  :  2.07  and  1  :  14.36.  The  bile  analyzed  by  Jacobben  contained 
no  taurocholic  acid. 

As  example  of  the  composition  of  human  liver-bile  the  following  results 

of  three  analyses  made  by  Hammarsten  are  given.     The  results  are  caU 

culated  in  parts  per  1000. 

Solids 25.200  85.260  25.400 

Water 974  800  964.740  974.600 

Mucin  and  pigments 5  290  4.290  5.150 

Bilesalts 9.810  18.240  9.040 

Taurocholate 8.084  2.079  2.180 

Glycocbolate 6.276  16.161  6  860 

Patty  acids  from  soaps 1.280  1.860  1.010 

Cliolesterin 0.630  1.600  1.500 

Lecithin )  ^  ooa  0.574  0.650 

Fat S  0.»56  0.610 

Solublesalts 8.070  6.760  7.250 

Insoluble  salts 0.250  0.490  0.210 

Amongst  the  mineral  constituents  the  chlorine  and  sodium  occur  to  the 
greatest  extent.  The  relationship  between  potassium  and  sodium  varies 
considerably  in  different  biles.  Sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  occur 
only  in  very  small  quantities. 

Baginbky  and  Sommerfeld'  have  found  true  mucin,  mixed  with 
some  nucleoalbumin,  in  the  bladder-bile  of  children.  The  bile  contained 
on  an  average  896.5  p.  m.  water;  103.5  p.  m.  solids;  20  p.  m.  mucin;  9.1 

*  Jacobsen,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  6 ;  Hammarsten,  1,  c,  Nova  Act, 

•  Verhaudl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellscb.  zu  Berlin,  1894-95. 
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p.  m.  mineral  gabstances;  25.2  p.  m.  bile-salts  (of  which  16.3  p.  m.  were 
glycocholate  and  8.9  p.  m.  taarocholate) ;  3.4  p.  m.  cholesterin;  6.7  p.  m. 
fat,  and  2.8  p.  m.  leucin. 

The  quantity  of  pigment  in  human  bile  is,  according  to  Nobl-Paton, 
0.4-1.3  p.  m.  for  a  case  of  biliary  fistula.  The  method  used  in  determining 
the  pigments  in  this  case  was  not  quite  trustworthy.  More  exact  results 
obtained  by  spectre-photometric  methods  are  on  record  for  dogs'  bile. 
According  to  Stadelmann  *  dogs'  bile  contains  on  an  average  0.6-0.7  p.  m. 
bilirubin.  At  the  most,  only  7  milligrams  pigment  are  secreted  per  kilo  of 
body  in  the  24  hours. 

In  animals  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  acids  varies  very  much. 
It  has  been  found,  on  determining  the  amount  of  sulphur,  that,  so  far  as 
the  experiments  have  gone,  taurocholic  acid  is  the  prevailing  acid  in  car- 
nivorous mammals,  birds,  snakes,  and  fishes.  Among  the  herbivora  sheep 
and  goats  have  a  predominance  of  taurocholic  acid  in  the  bile.  Ox-bile 
sometimes  contains  taurocholic  acid  in  excess,  in  other  cases  glycocholic  acid 
predominates,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  latter  occurs  almost  alone.  The  bile 
of  the  rabbit,  hare,  and  kangaroo  contains,  like  the  bile  of  the  pig,  almost 
exclusively  glycocholic  acid.  A  distinct  influence  on  the  relative  amounts 
of  the  two  bile-acids  by  different  foods  has  not  been  detected.  Ritteb* 
claims  to  have  found  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  taurocholic  acid  in  calves 
when  they  pass  from  the  milk  to  the  plant  diet. 

In  the  above-mentioned  calculation  of  the  taurocholic  acid  from  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  bile-salts  it  must  be  remarked  that  no  exact  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  this  calculation  as  long  as  we  have  not  investi- 
gated whether  other  kinds  of  bile  contain  sulphur  in  combinations  other 
than  taurocholic  acid,  as  in  human  and  shark  bile. 

The  cholesterin,  which,  according  to  several  investigators,  not  only 
originates  from  the  liver,  but  also  from  the  biliary  passages,  occurs  in  larger 
quantities  in  the  bladder-bile  than  in  the  liver-bile,  and  occurs  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  non-filtered  than  in  the  filtered  bile  (Doyon  and  Dufoubt*). 

The  ffoses  of  the  bile  consist  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 

increases  with  the  amount  of  alkalies,  only  traces  of  oxygen,  and  a  very 

small  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

Little  is  known  la  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  bile  in  disease.  The  quantity  of  urea 
la  found  to  be  considerably  increased  in  uraemia.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  are  observed  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  in  typhus.  Traces  of  albumin  (without  regard  to 
nucleoalbumin)  have  several  times  been  found  in  the  human  bile.  The  so-called  pig- 
mentary/ a^hclia,  or  the  secretion  of  a  bile  containing  bile-acids  but  no  bile-pigments,  hiia 
also  been  repeatedly  noticed.  In  all  such  cases  observed  by  Bitter  he  found  a  fatty  de- 
generaiion  of  the  liver-cells,  in  return  for  which,  even  in  excessive  fat  infiltration, 

»  Noel-Paton;  Rep.  Lab.  Roy.  Soc.  Coll.  Phys.  Edinburgh,  Vol.  8  ;  Stadelmann,  Der 
Icterus. 

•  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  6,  8.  195. 
»  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8. 
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«  normnl  bile  coDtainiDg  pigments  was  secreted.  The  secretion  of  a  bile  nearly  free 
from  bile-acids  has  been  observed  by  Hoppb-Sbylbr  *  in  amyloid  defeneration  of  tbu 
liver.  lu  animals,  dogs,  and  especially  rabbits  it  has  been  observed  that  tbe  blood- 
pigments  pass  into  the  bile  in  poisoning  and  other  cases,  causing  a  destruction  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  as  also  after  intravenous  hemoglobin  injection  (Wertheimer  and 
Meyer,  Filbhnb,  Stern*). 

Instead  of  bile  we  sometimes  find  in  the  gall-bladder  under  pathological 
tsonditions  a  more  or  less  yiscoas,  thready,  colorless  fluid  which  containa 
psendomucins  or  other  pecaliar  protein  substances.* 

Chemical  Formation  of  the  Bile.  Tbe  first  question  to  be  answered  is 
the  following:  Do  the  specific  constitaents  of  the  bile,  the  bile-acids  and 
bile-pigments,  originate  in  the  liver;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  do  they  come 
from  this  organ  only,  or  are  th^y  also  formed  elsewhere  ? 

The  investigations  of  the  blood,  and  especially  the  comparative  investi- 
:gations  of  tbe  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  ander  normal  conditions, 
have  not  given  any  answer  to  this  question.  To  decide  this,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  extirpate  the  liver  of  animals  or  isolate  it  from  the  circala- 
tion.  If  the  bile  constitaents  are  not  formed  in  the  liver,  or  at  least  not 
alone  in  this  organ,  but  only  eliminated  from  the  blood,  then,  after  the 
'extirpation  or  removal  of  the  liver  from  the  circulation,  an  accumulation  of 
the  bile  constituents  is  to  be  expected  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  If  the  bile 
isonstituents,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  exclusively  in  the  liver,  then  the 
above  operation  naturally  would  give  no  such  result.  If  the  choledochus 
duct  is  tied,  then  the  bile  constituents  will  be  collected  in  the  blood  or 
tissues  whether  they  are  formed  in  the  liver  or  elsewhere. 

From  these  principles  Kobner  has  tried  to  demonstrate  by  experiments 
■on  frogs  that  the  hile-adda  are  produced  exclusively  in  the  liver.  While  he 
was  unable  to  detect  any  bile-acids  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  these  animals 
after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  still  he  was  able  to  discover  them  on  tying  the 
choledochus  duct.  The  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  Fleischl*  show 
that  in  the  dog  the  bile-acids  originate  in  the  liver  alone.  After  tying  the 
choledochus  duct  they  observed  that  the  bile  constituents  were  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  and  passed  into  the  blood  through  the 
thoracic  duct.  Bile-acids  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  after  such  an 
operation,  while  they  could  not  be  detected  in  the  normal  blood.  But 
when  the  choledochus  and  thoracic  ducts  were  both  tied  at  the  same  time, 
then  not  the  least  trace  of  bile-acids  could  be  detected  in  the  blood,  while 

*  Ritter,  Oompt.  rend.,  Tome  74,  and  Joum.  de  I'anat.  et  de  la  physiol.  (Robin).  1872  ; 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  817. 

*  Wertheimer  and  Meyer,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  108  ;  Filehne,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd. 
121  ;  Stern,  ibid,,  Bd.  128. 

» Wintemitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

*  KObner,  see  Heidenhain.  Physiologie  der  Absonderungsvorgftnge  in  Hermann's 
Handbuch,  Bd.  5 ;  Fleischl,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  Jahrgang  9. 
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if  they  are  also  formed  in  other  organs  and  tissaes  they  should  have  been 
present. 

From  older  statements  of  Cloez  and  Vulpian,  as  well  as  Virchow,  the 
bile-acids  also  occar  in  the  suprarenal  capsale.  These  statements  ha^e  not 
been  confirmed  by  later  investigations  of  Stadelmann^  and  Beiee.*  At 
the  present  time  we  have  no  groand  for  supposing  that  the  bile-acids  ar& 
formed  elsewhere  than  in  the  liver. 

It  has  been  indubitably  proved  that  the  bile-pigments  may  be  formed  in 
other  organs  besides  the  liver,  for,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  coloring 
matter  haematoidin,  which  occurs  in  old  blood  extravasations,  is  identical 
with  the  bile-pigments  bilirubin  (see  page  152).  Latschenbeeger  *  haa 
also  observed  in  horses,  under  pathological  conditions^  a  formation  of  bile- 
pigments  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  in  the  tissues.  Also  the  occur- 
rence of  bile-pigments  in  the  placenta  seems  to  depend  on  their  formation 
in  that  organ,  while  the  occurrence  of  small  quantities  of  bile-pigments  in 
the  blood-serum  of  certain  animals  probably  depends  on  an  absorption  of 
the  same. 

Although  the  bile-pigments  may  be  formed  in  other  organs  besides  the 
liver,  still  it  is  of  first  importance  to  know  what  bearing  this  organ  has  on 
the  elimination  and  formation  of  bile-pigments.  In  this  regard  it  must  be 
recalled  that  the  liver  is  an  excretory  organ  for  the  bile-pigments  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood.  Taechanoff  has  observed,  in  a  dog  with  biliary  fistula^ 
that  intravenous  injection  of  bilirubin  causes  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  bile-pigments  eliminated.  This  statement  has  been  confirmed  lately  by 
the  investigations  of  Vossius.  * 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  decide  the  question  whether 
the  bile-pigments  are  only  eliminated  by  the  liver  or  whether  they  are  also 
formed  therein.  By  experimenting  on  pigeons  Steen  was  able  to  detect 
bile-pigments  in  the  blood-serum  five  hours  after  tying  the  biliary  passages 
alone,  while  after  tying  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver  and  also  the  biliary 
passages  no  bile-pigments  could  be  detected  either  in  the  blood  or  the 
tissues  of  the  animal,  which  was  killed  10-12  hours  after  the  operation. 
Minkowski  and  Naunyn*  have  also  found  that  poisoning  with  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen  produces  a  libend  formation  of  bile-pigments  and  the 
secretion,  after  a  short  time,  of  a  urine  rich  in  biliverdin  in  previously 
healthy  geese.     In  geese  with  extirpated  livers  this  does  not  occur. 

No  such  experiments  can  be  carried  out  on  mammalia,  as  they  do  not 
live  long  enough  after  the  operation;  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  organ 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18,  in  which  the  older  literature  may  be  found. 
'  See  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  16,  and  Monatsbefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

'  Tarchanoff,  PflUger*s  Arch.,  Bd.  9  ;  Vossius,  cited  from  Stadelmaun,  Der  Icterus. 

*  Stem,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  19;  Minkowski  and  Nuuuyu,  ibid.,  Bd. 
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is  the  chief  seat  of  the  formation  of  bile-pigments  under  physiological  con- 
ditions. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  from  which  the  bile-acids  are  produced,  it 
may  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  two  components,  glycocoU  and  taurin, 
which  are  both  nitrogenized,  are  formed  from  the  protein  bodies.  In  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  non-nitrogenized  cholalic  acid,  which  was  formerly 
considered  as  originating  from  the  fats,  we  know  nothing  positively. 

The  blood-coloring  matters  are  considered  as  the  mother-substance  of 
the  bile-pigments.  If  the  identity  of  hsematoidin  and  bilirubin  was  settled 
beyond  a  doubt,  then  this  view  might  be  considered  as  proved.  Independ- 
ently, however,  of  this  identity,  which  is  not  admitted  by  all  investigators, 
the  view  that  the  bile-pigments  are  derived  from  the  blood-coloring  matters 
has  strong  arguments  in  its  favor.  It  has  been  shown  by  several  experi- 
menters that  a  yellow  or  yellowish-red  pigment  can  be  formed  from  the 
blood-coloring  matters,  which  gives  Gmelik's  test,  and  which,  though  it 
may  not  form  a  complete  bile-pigment,  is  at  least  a  step  in  its  formation 
(Latschenberger).  a  further  proof  of  the  formation  of  the  bile-pigments 
from  the  blood-coloring  matters  consists  in  the  fact  that  htematin  yields 
urobilin,  which  is  identical  with  hydrobilirubin,  on  reduction  (see  Chapter 
XV).  Further,  hsematoporphyrin  (see  page  151)  and  bilirubin  are  isomers, 
according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,  and  nearly  allied.  The  formation  of 
bilirubin  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  is  shown,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  several  investigators,*  by  the  appearance  of  free  haemoglobin  in 
the  plasma — produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  by  widely 
differing  influences  (see  below)  or  by  the  injection  of  haemoglobin  solution 
— causing  an  increased  formation  of  bile-pigments.  The  amount  of  pig- 
ments in  the  bile  is  not  only  considerably  increased,  but  the  bile-pigments 
may  even  pass  into  the  urine  under  certain  circumstances  (icterus).  After 
the  injection  of  haemoglobin  solution  into  a  dog  either  subcutaneously  or  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  Stadelmank  and  Gorodecki'  observed  in  the  secre- 
tion of  pigments  by  the  bile  an  increase  of  61^^,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

If,  then,  iron-free  bilirubin  is  derived  from  the  haematin  containing  iron, 
then  iron  mast  be  split  off.  This  process  may  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing formula,  according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber  :*  C„H„N^O^re  -f  211,0— Fe 
=  2C,,H,,N,0,.  The  question  in  what  form  or  combination  the  iron  is 
split  off  is  of  special  interest,  and  also  whether  it  is  eliminated  by  the  bile. 
This  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  In  100  parts  of  bilirubin  which 
are  eliminated  by  the  bile  there  are  only  1.4-1.5  parts  iron,  according  to 

'  See  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc.     Stuttgart,  1891. 

'  See  StadelmaDD,  ibid. 

» Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  Bd.  24,  S.  440. 
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KuNKEL;  while  100  parts  hsematia  contain  about  9  parts  iron.  Minkowski 
and  Baserik  *  have  also  found  that  the  abandant  formation  of  bile-pigments 
occurriag  in  poisoning  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen  does  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile.  The  quantity  apparently  does  not  correspond 
with  that  in  the  decomposed  blood-coloring  matters.  It  follows  from  the 
researches  of  several  investigators'  that  the  iron  is,  at  least  chiefly,  retained 
by  the  liver  as  a  ferruginous  pigment  or  protein  substance. 

What  relationship  does  the  formation  of  bile-acids  bear  to  the  formation 
of  bile-pigments?  Are  these  two  chief  constituents  of  the  bile  derived 
simultaneously  from  the  same  material,  and  can  we  detect  a  certain  connec- 
tion between  the  formation  of  bilirubin  and  bile-acids  in  the  liver  ?  The 
investigations  of  Stadelmann  teach  us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  With 
increased  formation  of  bile-pigments  the  bile-acids  decrease  and  the  supply 
of  hsBmoglobin  to  the  liver  acts  in  strongly  increasing  the  formation  of 
bilirubin,  but  simultaneously  strongly  decreases  the  production  of  bile- 
acids.  According  to  Stadelmakn  the  formation  of  bile-pigments  and 
bile-acids  is  due  to  a  special  activity  of  the  cells. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Puglise  *  the  spleen  has  the  property  of 
retaining  bodies  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  bile-pigments  in  the 
liver  and  gradually  transferring  them  to  the  liver  through  the  portal  vein. 
On  the  extirpation  of  the  spleen  these  bodies  must  be  deposited  in  other 
organs,  namely^  the  marrow,  and  then  passes  to  the  liver  through  the  great 
circulation.  On  removing  the  spleen  the  secretion  of  bile-pigments 
diminishes  to  even  less  than  one  half.  The  spleen  extirpation  does  not 
otherwise  exercise  any  influence  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bile  or  the 
percentage  of  solids  and  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol. 

An  absorption  of  bile  from  the  liver  and  the  passage  of  the  bile  con- 
stituents into  the  blood  and  urine  occurs  in  retarded  discharge  of  the  bile, 
and  usually  in  different  forms  of  hepatogenic  icterus.  But  bile-pigments 
may  also  pass  into  the  urine  under  other  circamstances,  especially  in 
animals  where  a  solution  or  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  takes 
place  through  injection  of  water  or  a  solution  of  biliary  salts,  through 
poisoning  by  ether,  chloroform,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  or 
toluykndiamin;  and  in  other  cases.  This  occurs  also  in  man  in  grave 
infectious  diseases.  We  have  therefore  a  second  form  of  icterus,  in  which 
the  blood-coloring  matters  are  transformed  into  bile-pigments  elsewhere 
than  in  the  liver,  namely,  in  the  blood — a  hcematogenic  or  anhepatogenic 


*  Eunkel,  Pflager's  Arch.,  Bd.  14  ;  Minkowski  and  Baserin,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  u, 
Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 

^  SeeNaunyn  and  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  21;  Lutschenberger. 
].  c;  Neumann,  Yirchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  Ill,  and  the  literature  in  foot-note  8,  p.  207. 

s  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1899. 
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icterus.  The  occurrence  of  a  hsBinatogeiiic  icteras  has  been  made  very 
probable  by  the  important  investigations  of  Minkowski  and  Naunyn, 
Afanassiew,  Silbebmann,  and  especially  Stadelmann.*  This  statement 
has  been  confirmed  in  certain  of  the  above-mentioned  cases,  as  after  poi- 
soning with  phosphorus,  toluylendiamin,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  by 
direct  experiment. 

The  icterus  is  also  in  these  cases  hepatogenic;  it  depends  upon  an  absorp- 
tion of  bile-pigments  from  the  liver,  and  this  absorption  seems  to  originate 
in  the  different  cases  in  somewhat  different  ways.  Thns  the  bile  may  be 
viscous  and  cause  a  stowing  of  the  bile  by  counteracting  the  low  secretion 
pressure.  In  other  cases  the  fine  biliary  passages  may  be  compressed  by  an 
abnormal  swelling  of  the  liver-cells,  or  a  catarrh  of  the  bile-passages  may 
occur  causing  a  stowage  of  the  bile  (Stadelmakk). 

Bile  Concretions. 

The  concrements  which  occur  in  the  gall-bladder  vary  considerably  in 
size,  form,  and  number,  and  are  of  three  kinds,  depending  upon  the  kind 
and  nature  of  the  bodies  forming  their  chief  mass.  One  group  of  galh 
stones  contains  lime-pigment  as  chief  constituent,  the  other  cholesterin,  and 
the  third  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate.  The  concrements  of  the  last- 
mentioned  group  occur  very  seldom  in  man.  The  so-called  cholesterin 
stones  are  those  which  occur  most  frequently  in  man,  while  the  lime-pigment 
stones  are  not  found  very  often  in  man,  but  often  in  oxen. 

The  pigment'Stones  are  generally  not  large  in  man,  but  in  oxen  and  pigs 
they  are  sometimes  found  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  even  larger.  Iif  most 
cases  they  consist  chiefly  of  bilirubin-calcium  with  little  or  no  biliverdin. 
Sometimes  also  small  black  or  greenish-black,  metallic-looking  stones  are 
found,  which  consist  chiefly  of  bilif QBcin  along  with  biliverdin.  Iron  and 
copper  seem  to  be  regular  constituents  of  pigment-stones.  Manganese  and 
zinc  have  also  been  found  in  a  few  cases.  The  pigment-stones  are  generally 
heavier  than  water. 

The  cholesterin-siones^  whose  size,  form,  color,  and  structure  may  vary 
greatly,  are  often  lighter  than  water.  The  fractured  surface  is  radiated, 
crystalline,  and  frequently  shows  crystalline,  concentric  layers.  The 
cleavage  fracture  is  waxy  in  appearance,  and  the  fractured  surface  when 
rubbed  by  the  nail  also  becomes  like  wax.  By  rubbing  against  each  other 
in  the  gall-bladder  they  often  become  faceted  or  take  other  remarkable 
shapes.  Their  surface  is  sometimes  nearly  white  and  waxlike,  but  generally 
their  color  is  variable.  They  are  sometimes  smooth,  in  other  cases  they  are 
rough  or  uneven.     The  quantity  of  cholesterin  in  the  stones  varies  from 

*  The  literature  belongiog  to  this  subject  is  fouod  in  Stadelmann,  Der  IcteruB,  eta 
Stuttgart,  1891. 
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642-981  p.  m.  (Ritteb').  The  cholesterin-stones  also  sometimes  contain 
variable  amoants  of  lime-pigments  which  give  them  a  yery  changeable 
appearance. 

Cholesterin.  This  body  is  generally  considered  as  a  monovalent  alcohol 
of  the  formula  C,.n^,.OH.  According  to  recent  investigations  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  molecule  contains  27  atoms  of  carbon.  The  formula  is 
either  C„H„OH  (ObbemOllbr)  or  C„H„OH  (Mauthneb  and  Suida). 
By  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  acid,  but  also  in 
other  ways,  hydrocarbons  are  obtained,  which  are  called  cholesterilin^ 
cholesterouy  and  cholesterilene  (Zwenger,  Walitzkt,  and  others).  Mauth- 
NER  and  Suida,*  who  have  closely  studied  these  hydrocarbons,  have  been 
able  to  prepare  a  crystalline  cholesterlin  by  heating  cholesterin  with 
anhydrous  copper  sulphate.  On  oxidation  cholesterin  yields  partly  indif- 
ferent and  partly  acid  products,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  close  relationship 
between  cholesterin  and  cholalic  acid.  The  hydrocarbons  stand,  according 
to  Weyl/  in  close  connection  with  the  terpene  group. 

Cholesterin  occurs  in  small  amounts  in  nearly  all  animal  fluids  and 
juices.  It  occurs  only  rarely  in  the  urine,  and  then  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. It  is  also  found  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs — especially 
abundant  in  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system, — ^further  in  the  yolk  of  the 
egg,  in  semen,  in  wool-fat  (together  with  isocholesterin),  and  in  sebum.  It 
appears  also  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  in  excrements,  and  in  the 
meconium.  It  occurs  pathologically  especially  in  gall-stones,  as  well  as  in 
atheromatous  cysts,  in  pus,  in  tuberculous  masses,  old  transudations,  cystic 
fluids,  sputum,  and  tumors.  It  does  not  exist  free  in  all  cases;  for  exam- 
ple, it  exists  in  part  as  fatty  acid  esters  in  wool-fat,  blood,  and  brain. 
Several  kinds  of  cholesterin,  called  phytosterUies^  have  been  found  in  the 
plant  kingdom. 

Cholesterin  which  crystallizes  from  warm  alcohol  on  cooling,  and  that 
which  is  present  in  old  transudations,  contains  1  mol.  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, melts  at  145"^  C,  and  forms  colorless,  transparent  plates  whose  sides 
and  angles  frequently  appear  broken  and  whose  acute  angle  is  often  76°  30' 
or  87"^  30^  In  large  quantities  it  appears  as  a  mass  of  white  plates  which 
shine  like  mother-of-pearl  and  have  a  greasy  feel. 

Cholesterin  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  neither 
dissolved  nor  changed  by  boiling  caustic  alkali.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.     It  dissolves  readily  in   ether. 


>  Journ.  de  Tanat.  et  de  la  pbysiol.  (Robin),  1872. 

«  Obermllller,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1889.  and  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd. 
15  ;  Mautbner  and  Suida»  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Math.  Nat  Olasse,  Bd.  108,  Abth.  2&. 
whicb  also  contaiDS  the  older  literature. 

»  Du  Bols-Reymond's  Arch.,  1886,  8.  182. 
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<)liloroform,  and  benzol,  and  also  in  the  volatile  or  fatty  oils.  It  is  dissolved 
to  a  slight  extent  by  alkali  salts  of  the  bile-acids. 

Among  the  many  combinations  of  cholesterin  stadied  by  OBERMtJLLEB) 
the  propionic  ester,  C,H^.CO.O.C„H„,  is  of  special  interest  becaase  of  the 
behavior  of  the  f  ased  combination  on  cooling,  and  is  nsed  in  the  detection  of 
t^holesterin.  For  the  detection  of  cholesterin  we  make  nse  of  its  reaction 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  gives  colored  products. 

If  a  mixture  of  five  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  water  acts  on  a 
<5holesterin  crsytal,  this  crystal  will  show  colored  rings,  first  a  bright 
carmine-red  and  then  violet.  This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  the  microscopic 
-detection  of  cholesterin.  Another  test,  and  one  very  good  for  the  micro- 
scopical detection  of  cholesterin,  consists  in  treating  the  crystals  first  with 
the  above  dilute  acid  and  then  with  some  iodine  solution.  The  crystals  will 
be  gradually  colored  violet,  bluish  green,  and  a  beautiful  blue. 

Salkowski's*  Reaction, — The  cholesterin  is  dissolved  in  chloroform 
and  then  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  cholesterin  solution  becomes  first  bluish  red,  then  gradually  more 
violet-red,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  dark  red  with  a  greenish 
fluorescence.  If  the  chloroform  solution  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  dish  it 
becomes  violet,  then  green,  and  finally  yellow. 

Libbermann-Burchard's'  Reaction. — Dissolve  the  cholesterin  in  about 
It  c.c.  chloroform  and  add  first  10  drops  acetic  anhydride  and  then  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop.  The  color  of  the  mixture  will  first  be  a 
beautiful  red,  then  blue,  and  finally,  if  not  too  much  cholesterin  or  sulphuric 
acid  is  present,  a  permanent  green.  In  the  presence  of  very  little  cholesterin 
the  green  color  may  appear  immediately. 

Pure,  dry  cholesterin  when  fused  in  a  test-tube  over  a  low  flame  with  two  to  three 
drops  propionic  anhydride  yields  a  mass  which  on  cooling  Is  first  violet,  then  blue, 
green,  orange,  carmine  red.  and  finally  copper-red.  It  is  b^t  to  re-fuse  the  mass  on  a 
glass  rod  and  then  to  observe  the  rod  on  cooling,  holding  it  against  a  dark  background 
<Obermuller). 

Schiff's  Reaction.  If  a  little  cholesterin  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  two  to  three  vols.  cone,  hydrochloric  acid  or  sul- 
phuric acid  and  one  vol.  of  a  medium  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  carefully  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  over  a  small  flame,  a  reddish-violet  residue  is  first  obtained  and  then  a 
bluish  violet. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  cholesterin  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  drop  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  we  obtain  a  yellow  spot  which  becomes  deep  orange-red  with  am- 
monia or  caustic  soda  (not  a  characteristic  reaction). 

Koprofterin  is  the  name  given  by  Bondzynski  for  the  cholesterin  isolated  by  him 
from  human  fieces,  which  was  prepared  earlier  by  Flint 'and  designated  stercortn.  It 
dissolves  in  cold,  absolute  alcohol  and  very  readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.' 
It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  which  melt  at  95-96°  C.  and  is  dextro-rotatoiy,  a(D)  =  -f  24. 

»  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6. 

*C.  Liebermann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch  ,  Bd.  18,  8.  1804-  H.  Burchard» 
Beitrftge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Cholesterine.    Rostock,  1889. 

'  Bondzynski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29;  Bondzynski  and  Hum- 
nicki.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22;  Flint,  ^id,,  Bd.  28. 
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It  gives  the  same  color  reactions  as  cholesterin,  with  the  exception  that  it  does  not  ^ive  a 
reaotiun  with  propionic  anhydride.  According  to  Bondztnbki  and  Huhnickb  it  is  & 
dibydrochoiesterin,  with  the  formula  CitHibO,  which  is  derived  in  the  human  intestine 
by  the  reduction  of  ordinary  cholesterin.  Tliese  investigators  have  found  another  cho- 
lesterin,  lUppokoprosterin,  with  the  formula  Ci7He40,  in  horses'  tmces. 

Isocholesterin  is  a  cholesteriu,  so  called  by  Sghulze,>  with  the  formula 
0,,H^,OH,  which  occars  in  wool-fat  and  is  therefore  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  so-called  lanolin.  It  does  not  give  Salkowski's  reaction.  It 
melts  at  138-138.5°  C. 

We  make  use  of  the  so-called  cholesterin-stones  in  the  preparation  of 
cholesterin.  The  powder  is  first  boiled  with  water  and  then  repeatedly 
boiled  with  alcohol.  The  cholesterin  which  on  cooling  separates  from  the 
warm  filtered  solution  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol  so 
as  to  saponify  any  fat.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  we  extract  the 
cholesterin  from  the  residue  with  ether,  by  which  the  soaps  are  not  dis- 
solved, filter,  evaporate  the  ether,  and  purify  the  cholesterin  by  recrystal- 
lization  from  alcohol-ether.  The  cholesterin  may  be  extracted  from  tissues 
and  fluids  by  first  extracting  with  ether  and  then  purifying  as  above.  It  is 
detected  and  determined  quantitatively  in  tissue,  etc.,  bv  this  same  method. 
It  is  ordinarily  easily  detected  in  transudations  and  pathological  formations 
by  means  of  the  microscope. 

>  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  6;  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  N.  F..  Bd.  25» 
S.  458 ;  and  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14,  S.  522.  See  also  £.  Schulze  and  J. 
Barbieri,  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  N.  P.,  Bd.  25,  8.  159.  In  regard  to  the  formula  for 
isocholesterin,  see  Darmstftdter  and  Lifschutz,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch. ,  Bd. 
31,  and  £.  Schulze,  ibid.,  S.  1200. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DIGESTION. 

The  parpose  of  the  digestion  is  to  separate  those  constitaents  of  the 
food  which  seryo  as  the  natriment  of  the  body  from  those  which  are  useless^ 
and  to  separate  each  in  snch  a  form  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  blood 
from  the  alimentary  canal  and  employed  for  the  varions  purposes  in  the 
organism.  This  demands  not  only  mechanical  bat  also  chemical  action. 
The  first  action,  which  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  physical  properties 
of  the  food,  consists  in  a  tearing,  cutting,  crushing,  or  grinding  of  the  food, 
and  serves  chiefly  to  convert  the  nutritive  bodies  into  a  soluble  and  easily 
absorbed  form,  or  in  the  splitting  of  the  same  into  simpler  combinations  for 
use  in  the  animal  syntheses.  The  solution  of  the  nutritive  bodies  may  take 
place  in  certain  cases  by  the  aid  of  water  alone,  but  in  most  cases  a  chemical 
metamorphosis  or  cleavage  is  necessary,  and  is  effected  by  means  of  the  acid 
or  alkaline  fluids  secreted  by  the  glands.  The  study  of  the  processes  of 
digestion  from  a  chemical  standpoint  must  therefore  begin  with  the  diges- 
tive fluids,  their  qualitative  and  quantitative  composition,  as  well  as  their 
action  on  the  nutriments  and  foods. 

I.  The  Salivary  Glands  and  the  Saliva. 

The  salivary  glands  are  partly  albuminous  glands  (as  the  parotid  in  man 
and  mammals  and  the  submaxillary  in  rabbits),  partly  mucous  glands  (as 
some  of  the  small  glands  in  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  sublingual  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  of  many  animals),  and  partly  mixed  glands  (as  the 
submaxillary  gland  in  man).  The  alveoli  of  the  albumin-glands  contain 
cells  which  are  rich  in  proteid,  but  contain  no  mucin.  The  alveoli  of  the 
mucin-glands  contain  cells  rich  in  mucin  but  poor  in  proteid.  Cells 
arranged  in  different  ways,  but  rich  in  proteids,  also  occur  in  the  submaxil- 
lary and  sublingual  glands.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Oidtmann  '  the 
salivary  glands  of  a  dog  contain  790  p.  m.  water,  200  p.  m.  organic  and  10 
p.  m.  inorganic  solids. 


>  Cit.   from  Gorup-BesaDez,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem..  4.  Aufl.,  8.  783.    The 
figures  there  given  amount  to  1010  parts  instead  of  1000  parts. 
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Among  the  solids  we  find  mucifij  proteids^  nucleoproteids,  nuclein^ 
enzymes  and  their  zymogens^  besides  extractive  bodies^  leucin^  xanthin  bodies^ 
«nd  mineral  substances. 

The  occurrence  of  a  mucioogen  has  DOt  beeu  proved.  Ou  the  complete  removal  of 
«11  mucin  £.  Holmgren  '  found  no  muclnogen  in  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  ox,  but 
a  muciu-like  glyconucleoproteid. 

The  saliva  is  a  mixtare  of  the  secretion  of  the  above-mentioned  gronps 
of  glands;  therefore  it  is  proper  that  we  first  study  each  of  the  different 
secretions  by  itself,  and  then  the  mixed  saliva. 

The  submaxillary  saliva  in  man  may  be  easily  collected  by  introducing 
B  canula  through  the  papillary  opening  into  Wharton's  duct. 

The  submaxillary  saliva  has  not  always  the  same  composition  or  proper- 
ties; this  depends  essentially,  as  shown  by  experiments  on  animals,  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  the  secretion  takes  place.  That  is  to  say,  the 
secretion  is  partly  dependent  on  the  cerebral  system,  through  the  facial 
fibres  in  the  chorda  tympani  and  partly  on  the  sympathetic  nervous  system, 
through  the  fibres  entering  the  vessels  in  the  gland.  In  consequence  of  this 
dependence  the  two  distinct  varieties  of  submaxillary  secretion  are  distin- 
guished as  chorda-  and  sympathetic  saliva.  A  third  kind  of  saliva,  the 
so-called  paralytic  saliva^  is  secreted  after  poisoning  with  curara  or  after  the 
severing  of  the  glandular  nerves. 

The  difference  between  chorda-  and  sympathetic  saliva  (in  dogs)  consists 
chiefly  in  their  quantitative  constitution,  namely,  the  less  abundant  sym- 
pathetic saliva  is  more  viscous  and  richer  in  solids,  especially  in  mucin, 
than  the  more  abundant  chorda-saliva.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  chorda- 
saliva  of  the  dog  is  1.0039-1.0056  and  contains  12-14  p.  m.  solids 
(EcKHARD ').  The  sympathetic  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0075-1.018,  with 
16-28  p.  m.  solids.  The  gases  of  the  chorda-saliva  have  been  investigated 
by  Pfli^ger.*  He  found  0.5-0.8^  oxygen,  0.9-1^^  nitrogen,  and  64.73- 
85.13^  carbon  dioxide — ^all  results  calculated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 
The  greater  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  chemically  combined. 

The  two  kinds  of  submaxillary  secretion  just  named  have  not  thus  far 
been  separately  studied  in  man.  The  secretion  may  be  excited  by  a  moral 
emotion,  by  mastication,  and  by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  especially  with  acid-tasting  substances.  The  submaxillary  saliva  in 
man  is  ordinarily  clear,  rather  thin,  a  little  ropy,  and  froths  easily.  Its 
reaction  is  alkaline.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.002-1.003,  and  it  contains 
3.6-4.5  p.  m.  solids.*     We  find  as  organic  constituents  mucin,  traces  of 

»  Upsala  Lttkaref.  FOrh.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  2;  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 

•  Cited  from  Ktthne,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  8.  7. 
•Pfltiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  1. 

*  See  Maly,  "Chemie  der  Verdauungasafte  und  der  Verdauung"  in  Hermann's 
Handb.,  Bd.  5,  Th.  2,  S.  18.    This  article  contains  also  the  pertinent  literature. 
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proteid  and  diastatic  enzyme,  which  is  absent  in  several  species  of  animals. 
The  inorganic  bodies  are  alkali  chlorides,  sodium  and  magneaiam  phos- 
phates, besides  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  calcium.  Potassium  snlpho- 
^.yanide  occurs  in  this  saliva. 

The  Sublingual  Saliva.  The  secretion  of  this  saliva  is  also  influenced 
by  the  cerebral  and  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  The  chorda-saliva, 
which  is  secreted  only  to  a  small  extent,  contains  numerous  salivary  corpus- 
cles,  but  is  otherwise  transparent  and  very  ropy.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline 
and  contains,  according  to  Hbidenhain,'  27.6  p.  m.  solids  (in  dogs). 

The  sublingual  secretion  in  man  is  clear,  mucilaginous,  more  alkaline 
than  the  submaxillary  saliva^  and  contains  mucin,  diastatic  enzyme,  and 
potassium  sulphocyanide. 

Buccal  mucus  can  only  be  obtained  pure  from  animals  by  the  method 
suggested  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  which  consists  in  tying  the  exit  to  all 
the  large  salivary  glands  and  cutting  off  their  secretion  from  the  mouth. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  secreted  under  these  circumstances  (in  dogs)  was  so 
very  small  that  the  investigators  named  were  able  to  collect  only  2  grms. 
buccal  mucus  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  thick,  ropy, 
sticky  liquid  containing  mucin;  it  is  rich  in  form- elements,  above  all  in  flat 
epithelium-cells,  mucous  cells,  and  salivary  corpuscles.  The  quantity  of 
solids  in  the  buccal  mucus  of  the  dog  is,  according  to  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,'  9.98  p.  m. 

Parotid  Saliva.  The  secretion  of  this  saliva  is  also  partly  dependent  on 
the  cerebral  nervous  system  (n.  glossopharyngeus)  and  partly  on  the 
sympathetic.  The  secretion  may  be  excited  by  mental  emotions  and  by 
irritation  of  the  glandular  nerves,  either  directly  (in  animals)  or  reflexly,  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month. 
Among  the  chemical  irritants  the  acids  take  first  place,  while  alkalies  and 
pungent  substances  have  little  action.  Sweet-tasting  bodies,  such  as  honey, 
are  said  to  have  no  effect.  Mastication  has  great  influence  in  the  seretion 
of  parotid  saliva,  which  is  especially  marked  in  certain  herbivora. 

Human  parotid  saliva  may  be  readily  collected  by  the  introduction  of  a 
canula  into  Stenson's  duct.  This  saliva  is  thin,  less  alkaline  than  the 
submaxillary  saliva  (the  first  drops  are  sometimes  neutral  or  acid),  without 
special  odor  or  taste.  It  contains  a  little  proteid  but  no  mucin,  which  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  construction  of  the  gland.  It  also  contains  a  diastatic 
enzyme,  which,  however,  is  absent  in  many  animals.  The  quantity  of  solids 
varies  between  5  and  16  p.  m.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.003-1.012. 
Potassium  sulphocyanide  seems  to  be  present,  though  it  is  not  a  constant 
constituent.     Kulz*  found  1.46^  oxygen,  3.2^^  nitrogen,  and  in  all  66.7^ 

'  Studien  d.  physiol.  Instituts  zu  Breslau,  Heft  4. 

*  Die  Verdauuugssftfte  und  der  Stoffwechsel  (Mitau  and  Leipzig,  1852),  S.  5. 

3  Zeitschr.  f.  Blolo^ie,  Bd.  28. 
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carbon  dioxide  in  human  parotid  saliya.     The  quantity  of  firmly  combined 
carbon  dioxide  was  62^. 

The  mixed  buccal  saliva  in  man  is  a  colorless,  faintly  opalescent,  slightly 
ropy,  easily  frothing  liquid  withouf  special  odor  or  taste.  It  is  made  turbid 
by  epithelium-cells,  mucous  and  saliyary  corpuscles,  and  often  by  food 
residues.  Like  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  saliva,  on  exposare  to  the  air 
it  becomes  coyered  with  an  incrustation  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
a  small  quantity  of  an  organic  substance,  or  it  gradually  becomes  cloudy. 
Its  reaction  is  generally  alkaline  to  litmus,  and  according  to  Chittendek 
and  Ely  it  corresponds  to  the  alkalinity  of  a  0.8  p.  m.  Na,CO,  solution. 
Still  the  alkalinity  varies  (Ohittendek  and  Richards)  and  may  also  be 
acid,  as  found  by  Striceer'  to  be  the  case  some  time  after  a  meal.  The 
specific  gravity  varies  between  1.002  and  1.008,  and  the  quantity  of  solids 
between  6  and  10  p.  m.  The  solids,  irrespective  of  the  form-constituents 
mentioned,  consist  of  proteid,  mucin^  two  enzymes,  ptyalin  and  glucasey  and 
mineral  bodies.  It  is  also  claimed  that  urea  is  a  normal  constitaent  of  the 
saliva.  The  mineral  bodies  are  alkali  chlorides,  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies 
and  calcium,  phosphates,  and  traces  of  salphates,  nitrites,  and  sulpho- 
cyanides  (0.1  p.  m.  Munk)  and  ammonia.  Kroger*  has  recently  shown 
that  the  saliva  from  smokers  contains  more  salphocyanides  than  that  from 
non-smokers. 

Sulphocyanides,  which,  although  not  constant,  occur  in  the  saliya  of 
man  and  certain  auimals,  may  be  easily  detected  by  first  acidifying  the 
saliva  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  As  control,  especially  in  the  presence  of  yery  small  quan- 
tities, it  is  best  to  compare  the  test  with  another  test-tube  containing  an 
equal  amount  of  acidulated  water  and  ferric  chloride.  Other  methods  haye 
been  suggested  by  Gscheidlen  and  Solera.  The  qaantitative  estimation 
can  be  done  according  to  Munk's*  method. 

Ptyalin,  or  saliyary  diastase,  is  the  amylolytic  enzyme  of  the  saliva. 
This  enzyme  is  found  in  human  saliya,^  but  not  in  that  of  all  animals, 
especially  not  in  the  typical  oirnivora.  It  occurs  not  only  in  adults,  but 
also  in  new-bom  infants.  Zweipel  *  claims  that  the  ptyalin  in  new-bom 
infants  occurs  only  in  the  parotid  gland,  but  not  in  the  submaxillary. 
In  the  latter  it  appears  only  two  months  after  birth. 

*  Chittenden  and  Ely,  Amer.  Ohem.  Journ.,  Vol.  4,  1888;  Chittenden  and  Kicharda» 
Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  1  ;  Strieker,  cited  from  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8,  B. 
237. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  Bd.  82. 

*  Gscheidlen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  4;  Solera,  see  ibid.,  Bdd.  7  and  8 ;  Munk,  Vir- 
chow's  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

*  In  regard  to  the  yariation  in  the  quantity  of  ptyalin  in  human  saliva  see  :  Hof  bauer» 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10,  and  Chittenden  and  Richards,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  1. 

*  TJntersuchungen  Uber  den  Verdauungsapparat  der  Neugeboreneo.    Berlin,  1874. 
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AccordiDg  to  H.  €k)LD8CHMiDT  *  the  saliva  (parotid  saliva)  of  the  horse  does  not  con- 
tain ptvalin,  but  a  zymogen  of  the  same,  while  in  other  uuimals  and  man  the  pytalin  is 
formed  from  the  zymogen  during  secretion.  In  horses  the  zymogen  is  transformed  into 
ptyalin  during  mastication,  and  bacteria  seem  to  give  the  impulse  to  this  change. 
I)uring  precipitation  with  alcohol  the  zymogen  is  changed  into  ptyalin. 

Ptyalin  has  not  been  isolated  in  a  pnre  form  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
€an  be  obtained  purest  by  Cohnheim's*  method,  which  consists  in  carrying 
the  enzyme  down  mechanically  with  a  calcium-phosphate  precipitate  and 
washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  ptyalin,  and  from 
which  it  can  be  obtained  by  precipitating  with  alcohol.  For  the  study  or 
demonstration  of  the  action  of  ptyalin  we  may  use  a  watery  or  glycerin 
Extract  of  the  salivary  glands,  or  simply  the  saliva  itself. 

Ptyalin,  like  other  enzymes,  is  characterized  by  its  action.  This  consists 
in  converting  starch  into  dextrins  and  sugar.  In  regard  to  the  process 
going  on  in  this  conversion  we  are  not  quite  clear.  In  general  it  may  be 
described  as  follows:  In  the  first  stages  soluble  starch  or  amiduUn  is  formed. 
From  this  amidulin,  erythrodextrin  and  sugar  are  prodaced  by  hydrolytic 
cleavage.  The  erythrodextrin  then  splits  into  a-achroodextrin  and  sugar. 
From  this  achroodextrin  by  splitting  >5-achroodextrin  and  sugar  are  formed, 
and  finally  this  /5-achroodextrin  splits  into  sugar  and  y-achroodextrin. 
According  to  a  few  investigators  the  number  of  dextrins  formed  as  inter- 
mediate steps  is  different.'  It  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  it  has 
been  made  clear  what  kind  of  sugar  is  produced  in  this  process.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  considered  that  dextrose  was  the  sugar  formed  from  starch 
and  glycogen,  but  Seegek  and  0.  Nasse  have  shown  that  this  is  not  true. 

MuscuLUS  and  v.  Merinq  have  shown  that  the  sugar  formed  by  the 
action  of  saliva,  amylopsin,  and  diastase  upon  starch  and  glycogen  is  in 
greatest  part  maltose.  This  has  been  substantiated  by  Bbowk  and  Heron. 
Lately  £.  Eulz  and  J.  Yogel*  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  saccharifica- 
tion  of  starch  and  glycogen  isomaltose,  maltose,  and  some  dextrose  are 
formed,  the  varying  quantities  depending  upon  the  amount  of  ferment  and 
length  of  action.  The  formation  of  glucose  is  claimed  by  Tebb,  Eohmank 
and  Hamburger  *  to  be  only  a  product  of  the  inversion  of  the  maltose  by 
the  glucase. 

In  the  past  ptyalin  and  malt  diastase  were  not  considered  identical  on 


» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

«  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  28. 

>  See  Chapter  III,  p.  89. 

*  Seegen,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1876,  and  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  Bd.  19  ;  Nasse, 
ibid.,  Bd.  14;  Musculusand  v.  Mering,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2 ;  Brown  and 
Heron,  Liebig's  Anna!.,  Bdd.  199  and  204 ;  EUlz  and  Yogel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd. 
81. 

» Tebb,  Joum.  of  Physiol. ,  Vol.  15;  R5hmann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch., 
Bd.  27  ;  Hamburger,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  60. 
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accoant  of  the  different  temperatures  at  which  they  are  most  active.     The 
correctness  of  such  a  view  has  been  disputed  by  the  researches  of  Puglise.  * 

The  action  of  ptyalin  in  various  reactions  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  investigations.'  Naturally  the  alkaline  saliva  is  very  active,  but 
it  is  not  as  active  as  when  neutral.  It  may  be  still  more  active  under  cir- 
cumstances in  faintly  acid  reaction,  and.  according  to  Chittenden  and 
Smith  it  acts  better  when  enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  saturate 
the  proteids  present  than  when  only  simply  neutralized.  When  the  acid- 
combined  proteid  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  then  the  diastatic  action  is 
diminished.  The  addition  of  alkali  to  the  saliva  decreases  its  diastatic 
action ;  on  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  acid  or  carbon  dioxide  the  retarding 
or  preventive  action  of  the  alkali  is  arrested.  According  to  Schierbeck 
carbon  dioxide  has  an  accelerating  action  in  neutral  liquids,  while  Ebstein 
claims  that  it  has  as  a  rule  a  retarding  action.  Organic  as  well  as  inorganic 
acids,  when  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  stop  the  diastatic  action 
entirely.  The  degree  of  acidity  necessary  in  this  case  is  not  always  the 
same  for  a  certain  acid,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  ferment. 
The  same  degree  of  acidity  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  ferment  hasi 
a  weaker  action  than  in  the  presence  of  smaller  quantities.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  of  special  physiological  interest  in  this  regard,  namely,  it  preventa 
the  formation  of  sugar  even  in  very  small  amounts  (0.03  p.  m.).  Hydro- 
chloric acid  has  not  only  the  property  of  preventing  the  formation  of  sugar, 
but,  as  shown  by  Langley,  Nylen,  and  others,  may  entirely  destroy  the 
enzyme.  This  is  important  in  regard  to  the  physiological  significance  of 
the  saliva.  That  boiled  starch  (paste)  is  quickly,  and  unboiled  starch  only 
slowly,  converted  into  sugar  is  also  of  interest.  Various  kinds  of  unboiled 
starch  are  converted  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity. 

The  rapidity  with  which  ptyalin  acts  increases,  at  least  under  conditions 
otherwise  favorable,  with  the  amount  of  enzyme  and  with  an  increasing 
temperature  to  a  little  above  +  40®  C.  Foreign  substances^  such  as  metallic 
salts,*  have  different  effects.  Certain  salts  even  in  small  quantities  com- 
pletely arrest  the  action;  for  example,  HgCl,  accomplishes  this  resalt  com- 
pletely by  the  presence  of  only  0.05  p.  m.  Other  salts,  such  as  magnesium 
sulphate,  in  small  quantities  (0.25  p.  m.)  accelerate,  and  in  larger  qaantities 

»  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

'  See  Hammarsten,  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  1 ;  Chitteuden  and  Griswold,  Amer.  Cbem. 
Journ.,  Vol.  8  ;  Langley,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  3 ;  Nylen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  12, 
8.  241  ;  Chittenden  and  Ely,  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  Vol.  4;  Langley  and  Eves,  Journal 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  4;  Chittenden  and  Smith,  Yale  Colle^^'e  Studies,  Vol.  1.  188o,  p.  1; 
Schlesinger.  Vlrchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  125;  Shierbeck,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8; 
Ebstein  and  C.  Schulze,  Vlrchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  184. 

s  See  O.  Nasse,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  11,  and  Chittenden  and  Painter,  Tale  College 
Studies,  Vol.  1,  1885,  p.  62. 
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(5  p.  m.)  check  the  action.  The  presence  of  peptone  has  an  accelerating 
action  on  the  sugar  formation  (Chittekdek  and  Smith  and  others).  The 
accumulation  of  the  products  of  the  amylolytic  decomposition  also  checks  the 
action  of  the  saliva.  This  has  been  shown  by  special  experiments  made  by 
Sh.  Lea.^  He  made  parallel  experiments  with  digestions  in  test-tabes  and 
in  dialyzers,  and  foand  on  the  removal  of  the  products  of  the  amylolytic 
decomposition  by  dialysis  that  the  formation  of  sngar  took  place  sooner^ 
bat  also  that  considerably  more  maltose  and  less  dextrin  was  formed. 

To  show  the  action  of  saliva  or  ptyalin  on  starch  the  three  ordinary  tests 
for  dextrose  may  be  nsed,  namely,  Moore's  or  Trommer's  test  or  the 
bismuth  test  (see  Chapter  XV).  It  is  also  necessary,  as  a  control,  to  first 
test  the  starch-paste  and  the  saliva  for  the  presence  of  dextrose.  The  stepa 
formed  in  the  transformation  of  starch  into  amidalin,  erythrodextrin,  and 
achroodextrin  may  be  shown  by  testing  with  iodine. 

Olucase  only  occurs  in  saliva  to  a  slight  extent.  It  converts  maltose 
into  glucose.  According  to  Striceer  *  saliva  also  has  the  power  of  splitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  sulphur  oils  of  radishes,  onions,  and  certain 
other  kitchen  vegetables. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  mixed  saliva  must  vary  considerably^ 
not  only  because  of  individual  differences,  but  also  because  under  varying 
conditions  there  may  be  an  unequal  division  of  the  secretion  from  the  differ- 
ent glands.  We  give  below  a  few  analyses  of  human  saliva  as  example  of 
its  composition.     The  results  are  in  parts  per  1000. 
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Hammbrbacher  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash  from  human  saliva :  potash  457.2, 
soda  95.9.  iron  oxide  50.11,  magnesia  1.55,  sulphuric  anhydride  (80s)  68.8,  phosphoric 
anhydride  (P*0»)  188.48,  and  chlorine  188.52. 

»  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  11. 
»  Mdnch.  med.  Wochenschr. ,  Bd.  43. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  5.  The  other  analyses  are  cited  from  Maly^ 
Chemie  der  Yerdauungssftfte,  Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  Th.  2,  S.  14. 
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The  qaantity  of  saliva  secreted  during  24  hours  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined, bat  has  been  calculated  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  to  be  1400-1500 
grms.  The  most  abundant  secretion  occurs  during  meal-times.  According 
to  the  calculations  and  determinations  of  TuozsK '  in  man,  1  grm.  of  gland 
yields  13  grms.  secretion  in  the  course  of  one  hour  during  mastication. 
These  figures  correspond  fairly  well  with  those  representing  the  average 
eecretion  from  1  grm.  of  gland  in  animals,  namely,  14.2  grms.  in  the  horse 
and  8  grms.  in  oxen.  The  quantity  of  secretion  per  hour  may  be  8  to  14 
times  greater  than  the  entire  mass  of  glands,  and  there  is  probably  no  gland 
in  the  entire  body,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present — ^the  kidneys  not  excepted 
— whose  ability  of  secretion  under  physiological  conditions  equals  that  of 
the  salivary  glands.  A  remarkably  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  is  induced 
by  pilocarpin,  while  atropin,  on  the  contrary,  prevents  it. 

Though  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  is  produced,  as  a  rule,  by  an 
increased  supply  of  blood,  still  it  is  not  a  simple  filtration  process,  as  seen 
from  the  following  circumstances.  The  secretion-pressure  is  greater  than 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid,  and  in  poisoning  by  atropin,  which 
paralyzes  the  secretory  nerves,  an  increased  supply  of  blood  is  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  chorda,  but  no  secretion.  The  salivary  glands  have  more- 
over a  specific  property  of  eliminating  certain  substances,  such  as  potassium 
salts  (Salkowsei*),  iodine,  and  bromine  combinations,  but  not  others,  such 
as  iron  combinations.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  saliva  is  richer  in  solids 
when  it  is  eliminated  quickly  by  gradually  increased  irritation,  and  in  larger 
quantities  than  when  the  secretion  is  slower  and  less  abundant  (Heidek- 
haik).  The  amount  of  salts  increases  also  to  a  certain  degree  by  an 
increasing  rapidity  of  elimination  (Heidenhain,  Werther,  Langley  and 
Fletcher,  Novi"). 

Like  the  secretion  processes  in  general,  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  closely 
connected  with  the  processes  in  the  cells.  The  chemical  processes  going  on 
in  these  cells  daring  secretion  are  still  unknown. 

The  Physiological  Importance  of  the  Saliva.  The  quantity  of  water  in 
the  saliva  renders  possible  the  effects  of  certain  bodies  on  the  organs  of  taste, 
and  it  also  serves  as  a  solvent  for  a  part  of  the  nutritive  substances.  The 
importance  of  the  saliva  in  mastication  is  especially  marked  in  herbivora, 
and  there  is  no  question  of  its  importance  in  facilitating  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing. The  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar  is  not  inherent  in  the 
saliva  of  all  animals,  and  even  when  it  possesses  this  property  the  intensity 


«  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  1.  c,  8.  18 ;  Tuczek.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  12. 

»  Vircbow'8  Arch..  Bd.  53. 

»  Heidenhain,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  17  ;  Werther,  ibid.,  Bd.  88 ;  Langley  and  Fletcher, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  45,  and  especially  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  London.  Vol.  180 ;  Novi, 
Du  BoisReymond's  Arch.,  1888. 
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yaries  in  different  animals.  In  man,  whose  saliva  forms  sugar  rapidly,  a 
formation  of  sngar  from  (boiled)  starch  nndonbtedly  takes  place  in  the 
month,  bat  how  far  this  action  goes  on  after  the  morsel  has  entered  the 
stomach  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  acid  gastric  jaice  mixes 
with  the  swallowed  food,  and  also  npon  the  relative  amounts  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  food  in  the  stomach.  The  large  quantity  of  water  which  is 
swallowed  with  the  saliva  must  be  absorbed  and  pass  into  the  blood,  and  it 
must  go  through  an  intermediate  circulation  in  the  organism.  Thus  the 
organism  possesses  in  the  saliva  an  active  medium  by  which  a  constant 
stream,  conveying  the  dissolved  and  finely  divided  bodies,  passes  into  the 
blood  from  the  intestinal  canal  during  digestion. 

Salivary  Conerements.  The  so-called  tartar  is  yellow,  gray,  yellowish  gray,  brown  or 
black,  and  has  a  stratified  structure.  It  may  coDtaiu  more  than  200  p.  m.  orgaDic  sub- 
stances, which  consist  of  mucin,  epithelium,  and  lbftothbix-chains.  The  chief  part 
of  the  iDorganic  constituents  consists  of  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate.  The  salivanr 
calculi  may  vaiy  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  grain  to  that  of  a  pea  or  still  larger  (a  sali- 
vary calculus  has  been  found  weighing  18.6  grms.),  and  it  contains  a  variable  quantity  of 
organic  substances  (50-^0  p.  m.),  which  remain  on  extracting  the  calculus  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.    The  chief  inorganic  constituent  is  calcium  carbonate. 

II.  The  Glands  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
Stomach,  and  the  Gastric  Juice. 

Since  of  old,  the  glands  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  have  been 
divided  into  two  distinct  kinds.  Those  which  occur  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance and  which  have  the  greatest  size  in  the  fundus  are  called  fundus 
glands^  also  rennin  or  pepsin  glands.  Those  which  occur  only  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pylorus  have  received  the  name  of  pyloric  glands^  sometimes 
also,  though  incorrectly,  called  mucous  glands.  The  mucous  coating  of  the 
stomach  is  covered  throughout  with  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  which 
is  generally  considered  as  consisting  of  goblet  cells  that  produce  mucus  by  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  protoplasm. 

The  fundus  glands  contain  two  kinds  of  cells:  adelomorphio  or  chief 
cells,  and  delohobphio  or  parietal  cells,  the  latter  formerly  called 
REKNiN  or  pepsin  cells.  Both  kinds  consist  of  protoplasm  rich  in  proteids; 
but  their  relationship  to  coloring  matters  seems  to  show  that  the  albuminous 
bodies  of  both  are  not  identical.  The  nucleus  must  consist  chiefly  of 
nuclein.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  constituents  the  fundus  glands 
contain  as  more  specific  constituents  two  zymogens^  which  are  the  mother- 
substances  of  the  pepsin  and  the  rennin^  besides  a  small  quantity  of  fat  and 
cholesterin. 

The  pyloric  glands  contain  cells  which  are  generally  considered  as 
related  to  the  above-mentioned  chief  cells  of  the  fundus  glands.  As  these 
glands  were  formerly  thought  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  mucin,  they 
were  also  called  mucous  glands.     According  to  Heidekhaik^  independent 
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of  the  colnmnar  epithelium  of  the  excretory  dncts  they  take  no  part  worthy 
of  mention  in  the  formation  of  mucng,  which,  according  to  his  Tiews,  is 
effected  by  the  epitheliam  covering  the  mncons  membrane.  The  pyloric 
glands  also  seem  to  contain  the  zymogens  referred  to  above.  Alkali  chlo- 
rides, alkali  phosphates,  and  calciam  phosphates  are  found  in  the  mucous 
coating  of  the  stomach. 

LiEBERMANN  *  has  obtaiDed  an  acid-reacting  residue  on  digesting  the  mucosa  of  the 
stomach  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  which  strangely  contained  no  nuclein,  but  only 
a  proteid  containing  lecithin,  called  lecithalbumin.  To  this  lecithalbumin  he  ascribes  a 
great  importance  in  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  below). 

The  Oastric  Juice.  The  observations  of  Helm  and  Beaumont  on 
persons  with  gastric  fistula  led  to  the  suggestion  that  gastric  fistulas  be 
made  on  animals,  and  this  operation  was  first  performed  by  Bassow  *  in 
1842  on  a  dog.  Yerneuil  performed  the  same  on  a  man  in  1876  with 
successful  results.  Pawlow  *  has  recently  improved  the  surgery  of  gastric 
fistula  and  has  added  much  to  the  study  of  the  gastric  secretion. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  not  continuous,  at  least  in  man  and  the 
mammals  experimented  upon.  It  only  occurs  under  psychic  influence,  and 
also  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  According  to  the  ordinary  view 
this  irritation  may  be  of  a  mechanical,  thermic,  or  chemical  nature.  Among 
the  latter  we  include  alcohol  and  ether,  which  when  in  too  great  concentra- 
tion do  not  produce  a  physiological  secretion,  but  a  transudation  of  a 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  fluid.  To  this  class  certain  acids,  carbon  dioxide, 
neutral  salts,  meat  extracts,  spices,  and  other  bodies  also  belong,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  reported  observations  are  uncertain  and  contradictory. 

The  most  exhaustive  researches  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  (in  dogs) 

has  been  done  by  Pawlow  and  his  pupils.* 

In  order  to  obtain  gastric  juice  free  from  saliva  and  food  residues  they  arranged 
besides  a  gastric  fistula  also  an  oesophagus  fistula  from  which  the  swallowed  food  could 
be  withdrawn  with  the  saliva  without  entering  the  stomach,  and  in  this  an  apparent  feed- 
ing was  possible.  In  this  wa^  it  was  possible  to  study  the  influence  of  psychical 
moments  on  one  side  and  the  direct  action  of  food  on  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
other.  After  a  method  suffgested  by  Hkidenhain  and  later  improved  by  Pawlow  and 
Ehiginb.  they  have  succeeded  in  preparing  a  blind  sac  by  partial  dissection  of  the  fundus 

Sart  of  the  stomach,  and  the  secretion  processes  could  be  studied  in  this  sac  while  the 
igestion  in  the  other  parts  of  the  stomach  was  going  on.    In  this  way  they  were  able  to 
study  the  action  of  different  foods  on  the  secretion. 

The  most  essential  results  of  the  investigations  of  Pawlow  and  his 
pupils  are  as  follows:  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucosa  does  not  produce 

»  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  60. 

*  Helm,  Zwei  Krankengeschichten.  Wien,  1808.  Cit.  from  Hermann's  Handbuch, 
Bd.  5,  Th.  2,  S.  89.  Beaumont,  "The  Physiology  of  Digestion,"  1888  ;  Bassow,  Bull, 
de  la  soc.  des  natur.  de  Moscou,  Tome  16.  Cit.  from  Maly  in  Hermann's  Handbuch, 
Bd.  5,  S.  88  ;  Yerneuil,  see  Ch.  Richet,  "Du  Sac  gastrique  chez  Thomme,"  etc.  (Paris, 
1878),  p.  168. 

»  Pawlow.  Die  Arbeit  der  VerdauungsdrUsen  (Wiesbaden,  1898),  where  the  works  of 
his  pupils  are  also  mentioned. 

*  L.  c. 
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any  secretion.  Chemical  and  mechanical  irritations  of  the  mncons  mem- 
brane of  the  month  canse  no  reflex  excitation  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  There  are  only  two  moments  which  canse  a  secretion,  namely, 
the  psychical  moment — the  passionate  desire  for  food  and  the  sensation  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  on  partaking  it — ^and  the  chemical  moment,  the 
action  of  certain  chemical  substances  on  the  mncons  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  The  first  moment  is  the  most  important.  The  secretion  occur- 
ring under  its  influence  by  the  yagus  fibres  appears  earlier  than  that 
produced  by  chemical  irritants,  but  always  after  a  pause  of  at  least  4^ 
minutes.  This  secretion  is  more  abundant  but  less  continuous  than  the 
"chemical."  It  yields  a  more  acid  and  active  juice  than  the  latter.  As 
chemical  irritants,  which  cause  a  secretion  reflexively  through  the  stomach 
mucosa,  we  include  only  water  and  certain  unknown  extractive  substances 
contained  in  meat  and  meat  extracts,  in  impure  peptone,  and  also,  it  seems, 
in  milk.  Carbonated  alkalies  have  a  preventive  instead  of  an  accelerating 
action  on  secretion.  Fats  have  a  retarding  action  on  the  appearance  of 
secretion,  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  juice  secreted  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  enzyme.  The  substances,  such  as  egg-albumin,  which  act  as  chemical 
irritants  cannot  be  digested  by  the  **  psychical "  secretion,  but  may  perhaps 
cause  a  chemical  secretion  by  their  decomposition  products. 

The  quantity  of  juice  secreted  during  digestion  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  may  also  be  influenced  by 
the  kind  of  food.     This  action  of  various  foods,  meat,  bread,  and  milk  may  «. 
be  arranged  in  progressive  series  as  follows: 


Acidity. 

Digestive  Activity. 

1.     Meat. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

2.     Milk. 

Meat. 

Meat 

8.    Bread. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

The  acidity  is  greatest  with  a  meat  diet  and  lowest  with  bread;  the 
quantity  of  enzyme  is,  on  the  contrary,  highest  with  a  bread  diet  and 
lowest  with  milk. 

We  know  hardly  anything  positively  in  regard  to  the  condition  in  man, 
and  the  reports  at  hand  are  very  contradictory.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
that  in  man  also  various  foods  have  an  influence  on  the  secretion  in  different 
ways,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  extractive  substances  of  meat  are  the  most 
powerful  of  the  chemical  irritants  (Verhaeqen  *). 

The  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Gastric  Juice* 
The  gastric  juice,  which  can  hardly  be  obtained  pure  and  free  from  residues 
of  the  food  or  from  mucus  and  saliva,  is  a  clear,  or  only  very  faintly  cloudy, 
and  in  man  nearly  colorless  fluid  of  an  insipid,  acid  taste  and  strong  acid 
reaction.  It  contains,  as  form-elements,  glandular  cells  or  their  nuclei^ 
mucus-corpuscles^  and  more  or  less  changed  columnar  epithelium. 
'  See  the- works  of  Verhaegen  in  **  La  Cellule."  1896  and  1897. 
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The  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  jaice  depends  on  the  presence  of  free 
acid,  which,  as  we  ha\re  learned  from  the  investigations  of  C.  Schmidt, 
RiCHET  and  others,  consists,  when  the  gastric  jaice  is  pure  and  free  from 
particles  of  food,  chiefly  or  in  large  part  of  hydrochloric  add,  Contejean  * 
has  regularly  found  traces  of  lactic  acid  in  the  pure  gastric  jaice  of  fasting 
dogs.  After  partaking  of  food,  especially  after  a  meal  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates, lactic  acid  occurs  abundantly,  and  sometimes  acetic  and  butyric 
acids.  The  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  of 
dogs,  is  commonly  considered  to  be  about  2-3  p.  m.,  but  these  figures 
are  not  based  on  pure  gastric  juice,  as  Pawlow  and  his  pupils  have  shown 
that  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  contains  5-6  p.  m.  and  that  of  the  cat  an 
average  of  5.20  p.  m.  HCl  (Riasaktzek  *).  In  man  the  acidity  has  been 
found  to  vary  considerably,  but  it  is  generally  calculated  as  2-3  p.  m.  HCL 
According  to  Ybrhaegek's  researches  there  is  no  doubt  that  pure  human 
gastric  juice  from  perfectly  healthy  persons  has  a  higher  acidity.  There  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  does  not  exist  free  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  combined  with  organic 
substances.' 

Perfectly  fresh  gastric  juice  seems  to  contain  a  little  coagulable  nucleo- 
proteid,  but  contains  albwnoses  on  standing  for  some  time.  Among  the 
organic  bodies  are  found  a  little  mucin  and  two  enzymes,  jt^^^tn  and  rerhniuy 
especially  in  man. 

The  specific  gravity  of  gastric  juice  is  low,  1.001-1.010.  It  is  corre- 
spondingly poor  in  solids.  Older  analyses  of  gastric  juice  from  man,  the  dog, 
and  the  sheep  have  been  made  by  C.  Schmidt/  As  these  analyses  refer  only 
to  impure  gastric  juice  they  are  of  little  value.  The  quantity  of  solids  in 
saliva-free  gastric  juice  from  a  dog  was  27  p.  m.,  with  17.1  p.  m.  organic 
substance.  The  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  3.1  p.  m.  Besides 
these  Schmidt  found  NaCl  1.46;  CaCl,  0.6;  KCl  1.1;  NH.Cl  0.5;  earthy 
phosphates  1.9;  and  FePO^  0.1  p.  m.  Nencki*  found  5  milligrams 
sulphocyanic  acid  per  liter  of  gastric  juice  of  a  dog. 

Besides  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  pepsin  and  rennin  are  the  other 
physiologically  important  constituents  of  gastric  juice. 

Pepsin.  This  enzyme  is  found,  with  the  exception  of  certain  fishes,  in 
all  vertebrates  thus  far  investigated. 

Pepsin  occurs  in  adults  and  in  new-born  infants.     This  condition  is 

1  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungsttfte,  etc.,  S.  44;  Hichet,  1.  c;  Contejean, 
Contributions  k  Tetude  de  la  physiol.  de  restomac.  Theses.     Paris,  1892. 

«  Arch,  des  Scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg.  Tome  8. 

'  See  Hichet,  1.  c:  Contejean,  1.  c;  Verhaegeu,  1.  c;  and  the  literature  on  the  estima> 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  contents  (see  page  278). 

*L.  c. 

•  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28. 
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different  in  new-born  animals.  While  in  a  few  herbivora,  sncli  as  the 
rabbit,  pepsin  occars  in  the  mucous  coat  before  birth,  this  enzyme  is 
entirely  absent  at  the  birth  of  those  carnivora  which  haye  thus  far  been 
examined,  such  as  the  dog  and  cat. 

In  yarious  inyertebrates  a  ferment  Las  also  been  found  which  has  a  proteolytic  action 
in  acid  solutions.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  enzyme,  neyertheless,  is  not  in  all  animals 
identical  with  ordinary  pepsin.  According  to  Klvq  and  Wb6blbwski  >  the  pepsins 
foimd  in  man  and  yarlous  higher  animals  are  somewhat  different  Dabwin  and  others 
haye  further  found  that  certain  plants  which  feed  upon  insects  secrete  an  acid  juice  which 
dissolves  proteid,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  these  plants  contain  any  pepsin,  y. 
Gk>RUP-BBSANBZ  has  isolated  from  yetcb-seed  an  enzyme  which  acts  like  pepsin,  but  its 
identity  with  pepsin  doubtful.  Nbumbister  has  found  the  same  in  acrospire,  and  Hjort  * 
in  a  fungus,  polyporus  sulphurens. 

Pepsin  is  as  difficult  to  isolate  in  a  pure  condition  as  other  enzymes. 
The  pepsin  prepared  by  Br^cke  and  Sundberg  gaye  negatiye  results  with 
most  reagents  for  proteids,  and  showed  neyertheless  a  powerful  action  which 
seems  to  show  that  it  is  yery  pure.  Schoumow-Simanowski  and  Pekel- 
HARiNQ '  haye  designated  as  a  true  enzyme  a  nucleoproteid  which  coagulates 
on  boiling  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  which  separates,  on  cooling,  perfectly 
fresh  dog  gastric  juice  and  is  actiye  eyen  on  yery  strong  dilution.  Further 
inyestigations  on  this  substance  are  yery  desirable.  It  is,  at  least  in  the 
impure  condition,  soluble  in  water  and  glycerin.  It  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  but  only  slowly  destroyed.  It  is  quickly  destroyed  by  heating  its 
watery  solution  to  boiling.  According  to  Bibrnacki*  pepsin  in  neutral 
solutions  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  +  55°  C.  In  the  presence  of  2  p.  m. 
HCl  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  is  without  action;  the  pepsin  in  acid  solution 
is  destroyed  by  heating  to  65°  C.  for  fiye  minutes.  On  adding  peptone  and 
certain  salts  the  pepsin  may  be  heated  to  70°  0.  without  decomposing.  In 
the  dry  state  it  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  heated  to  oyer  100°  C.  without 
losing  its  physiological  action.  The  only  property  which  is  characteristic 
of  pepsin  is  that  it  dissolyes  proteid  bodies  in  acid,  but  not  in  neutral  or 
alkaline,  solutions  with  the  formation  of  albumoses  and  peptones. 

The  methods  for  the  preparation  of  relatiyely  pure  pepsin  depend,  as  a 
rule,  upon  its  property  of  being  thrown  down  with  finely  diyided  precipi- 
tates of  other  bodies,  such  as  calcium  phosphate  or  cholesterin.  The  rather 
complicated  methods  of  BRt^CEE  and  Sundberg  are  based  upon  this 
property.  Pekelharing  makes  use  of  a  prolonged  dialysis  and  precipitation 
with  0.2  p.  m.  HCl.  A  relatiyely  pure  pepsin  solution  intended  for  diges- 
tion tests  and  of  effectiye  action  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  method 

>  Klug,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  60 ;  Wr6hlewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

*  y.  €k)rup-Be8anez,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellscb.,  Bdd.  7  and  8;  Neumeister, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  80 ;  Hjort,  Centralbl.  f,  Physiol.,  Bd.  10. 

«  Brllcke,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  48  ;  Sundberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9 ; 
Schoumow-Simanowski,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  88 ;  Pekelharing,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  28. 
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as  suggested  by  Malt.  '  The  macous  membrane  (of  the  pig's  stomach)  is 
treated  with  water  containing  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated 
by  lime-water;  the  precipitate,  which  contains  the  pepsin,  is  then  dissolved 
in  water  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  salts  removed  by 
dialysis,  by  which  means  the  pepsin  which  does  not  diffuse  remains  in  the 
dialyzer.  A  pepsin  solution  somewhat  impure  but  rich  in  pepsin,  and  which 
can  be  kept  for  years,  may  be  obtained  if,  as  suggested  by  v.  Wittichs,* 
we  extract  the  finely  divided  mucous  membrane  with  glycerin,  or  better 
with  glycerin  which  contains  1  p.  m.  HCl.  To  each  part  by  weight  of  the 
mucous  coat  add  10-20  parts  glycerin.  This  is  filtered  after  8-14  days. 
The  pepsin  (together  with  much  albumin)  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  this  extract.  If  this  extract  is  to  be  used  directly  for  digestion  tests, 
then  to  100  c.c.  of  water  which  has  been  acidified  with  1-4  p.  m.  HCl  add 
2-3  c.c.  of  the  extract. 

For  digestion  tests  an  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
may  be  used  directly  in  many  cases.  The  mucous  coat  is  carefully  washed 
with  water  (if  a  pig's  stomach  is  used)  and  finely  cut;  if  a  calf's  stomach 
is  employed,  only  the  outer  layer  of  the  mucous  coat  is  scraped  off  with  a 
watch-glass  or  the  back  of  a  knife.  The  pieces  of  mucous  membrane  or  the 
slimy  masses  obtained  by  scraping  are  rubbed  with  pure  quartz-sand,  treated 
with  acidified  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  a  cool  place  and 
then  filtered. 

In  the  preparation  of  artificial  gastric  juice  that  part  only  of  the 
mucous  coat  richest  in  pepsin  is  used ;  the  pyloric  part  is  of  little  value. 
A  strong,  impure  infusion  may  generally  be  obtained  from  the  pig's 
stomach,  while  a  relatively  pure  and  powerful  infusion  is  obtained  from  the 
stomach  of  birds  (hens).  The  stomachs  of  fish  (pike)  also  yield  a  tolerably 
pure  and  active  infusion.  An  active  and  rather  pure  artificial  gastric  juice 
may  be  prepared  by  scraping  the  inner  layers  of  a  calf's  stomach  from  which 
the  pyloric  end  has  been  removed.  For  a  medium-sized  calf's  stomach 
1000  c.c.  of  acidified  water  must  be  used. 

The  degree  of  acidity  required  in  the  infusion  depends  upon  the  use  to 
which  the  gastric  juice  is  to  be  put.  If  it  is  to  be  employed  in  the  digestion 
of  fibrin,  an  acidity  of  1  p.  m.  HCl  must  be  selected,  while,  ou  the  contrary, 
if  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  digestion  of  hard-boiled-egg  albumin,  an  acidity 
of  2-3  p.  m.  HCl  is  preferable.  This  last-mentioned  degree  of  acidity  is 
generally  the  better,  because  the  infusion  is  preserved  thereby,  and  at  all 
events  it  is  so  rich  in  pepsin  that  it  may  be  diluted  with  water  until  it  has 
an  acidity  of  1  p.  m.  HCl  without  losing  any  of  its  solvent  action  on 
unboiled  fibrin. 

The  preparation  of  acid  infusions  is  nowadays  unnecessary  on  account 
of  the  ability  of  getting  various  pepsin  preparations  in  commerce  which  have 
a  remarkable  activity.  Such  a  pepsin  preparation  can  be  purified  when 
necessary  by  following  the  method  suggested  by  KiJhne."  Precipitate  the 
pepsin  together  with  the  albumoses  by  ammonium  sulphate,  press  the  pre- 
cipitate and  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  let  it  undergo  auto- 
digestion.  On  repeating  this  again  and  then  removing  the  salts  by  dialysis 
we  obtain  an  extraordinarily  active  pepsin,  but  which  is  still  less  pure  than 
when  obtained  by  the  methods  of  Brucke  and  SuniJberg. 

»PflQger'8  Arch..  Bd."9!  » Ibid.,  Bd.  2. 

*  « Zeltschr.  f .  Biologic,  Bd.  22,  S.  428. 
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The  Action  of  Pepsin  on  Proteids.  *  Pepsin  is  inactive  in  neutral  or 
slkaline  reactions,  bat  in  acid  liquids  it  dissolves  coagulated  albuminous 
bodies.  The  proteid  always  svrells  and  becomes  transparent  before  it  dis- 
solves. Unboiled  fibrin  swells  up  in  a  solution  containing  1  p.  m.  HCl, 
forming  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  does  not  dissolve  at  ordinary  temperature 
ivithin  a  couple  of  days.  Upon  the  addition  of  a  little  pepsin,  however, 
this  swollen  mass  dissolves  quickly  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  Hard- 
l)oiled-egg  albumin,  cut  in  thin  pieces  with  sharp  edges,  is  not  perceptibly 
changed  by  dilute  acid  (2-4  p.  m.  HCl)  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  in 
the  course  of  several  hours.  But  the  simultaneous  presence  of  pepsin 
causes  the  edges  to  become  clear  and  transparent,  blunt  and  swollen,  and 
the  albumin  gradually  dissolves. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to  pepin,  it  follows  that 
proteids  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  detecting  pepsin  in  liquids.  Fibrin 
may  be  employed  as  well  as  hard-boiled-egg  albumin,  which  latter  is  used  in 
the  form  of  slices  with  sharp  edges.  As  the  fibrin  is  easily  digested  at  the 
normfd  temperature,  while  the  pepsin  test  with  egg-albumin  reauires  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  as  the  test  with  fibrin  is  somewnat  more 
delicate,  it  is  often  preferred  to  that  with  egg-albumin.  When  we  speak  of 
the  ^*  pepsin  test  "  without  further  explanation,  we  ordinarily  understand  it 
as  the  test  with  fibrin. 

This  test  nevertheless  requires  care.  The  fibrin  used  should  be  ox-fibrin 
tind  not  pig-fibrin,  which  last  is  dissolved  too  readily  with  dilute  acid  alone. 
The  unboiled  fibrin  may  be  dissolved  by  acid  alone  without  pepsin,  but  this 
generally  requires  more  time.  In  testing  with  unboiled  fibrin  at  normal 
temperature,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  control  test  with  another  portion  of 
the  same  fibrin  with  acid  alone.  Since  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
unboiled  fibrin  is  more  easily  dissolved  by  acid  alone,  it  is  best  always  to 
work  with  boiled  fibrin. 

As  pepsin  has  not,  thus  far,  been  prepared  in  a  positively  pure  condition, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  absolute  quantity  of  pepsin  in  a  liquid.  It 
is  only  possible  to  compare  the  relative  amounts  of  pepsin  in  two  or  more 
liquids,  which  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  As  the  best  of  these  we  give 
the  following  method  as  suggested  by  Brucke. 

If  two  pepsin  solutioDs  A  and  B  are  to  be  compared  with  each  other  relatively  to  the 
fimounts  of  pepsin  they  contain,  they  must  first  be  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  acidity, 
about  1  p.  m.  HCl,  care  being  taken  that  one  is  not  more  diluted  than  the  other.  Then 
prepare  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  each  solution  by  diluting  with  hydrochloric  acid 
of  1  p.  m.  HCl,  so  that  thev  contain  respectively  i,  },  |,  ^g,  -f^,  and  so  on,  the  amount  of 
pepsin  in  the  original  liquid  being  1.  If  the  original  quantity  of  pepsin  in  the  two  liquids 
is  designated  by  p  and  p\  we  then  have  the  two  series  of  liquids : 
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Then  a  sma]!  piece  of  boiled-egg  albumin,  obtained  by  cutting  thin  slices  with  a  cork- 
cutter,  is  placed  iu  each  test,  or  a  small  flake  of  fibrin  is  added.  Of  course  care  must  be 
taken  to  add  the  same-sized  slice  of  egg-albumin  or  flake  of  fibrin.  Now  observe  and  note 
exactly  the  time  when  each  test  of  the  two  series  begins  to  digest  and  when  it  ends,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  certain  tests  of  one  series  make  about  the  same  progress  as  certain 
tests  of  the  other  series.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  contain  about  the 
same  quantity  of  pepsin.  As  example,  it  is  found  in  one  series  of  tests  that  the  digestive 
rapidity  of  the  teste  p  4,  p  ^,  p^jis  about  the  same  as  the  tests  jp'  i,  />'  i,  |/  i ;  therefore 
we  conclude  that  the  llquia  A  is  about  four  times  as  rich  in  pepsin  as  the  liquid  B. 

Another  method  as  suggested  by  Mbtt  >  ^yes  more  exact  results  according  to  the 
investigations  of  Samojloff.  Draw  up  liquid  white  of  egg  in  a  glass  tube  of  about  1  to 
2  mm.  diameter  and  coagulate  the  albumin  in  the  tube  by  heating,  cut  the  ends  of  the 
tube  off  sharply,  add  two  tubes  to  each  test-tube  with  a  few  cc.  of  acid  pepsin  solution, 
allow  to  digest  at  the  bodily  temperature,  and  after  a  certain  time  measure  the  lineal 
extent  of  the  digested  layer  of  albumin  in  the  various  tests.  The  quantity  of  pepsin  in 
the  comparative  tests  is  as  the  square  of  the  millimeters  of  albumin  columns  dissolved 
in  the  same  time.  Thus  if  in  one  case  2  mm.  of  albumin  was  dissolved  and  in  the  other 
8  mm.,  then  the  quantity  of  pepsin  is  as  4 : 9. 

The  rapidity  of  the  pepsin  digestion  depends  on  several  circnmstanoes. 
Thns  different  acids  are  unequal  in  their  action ;  hydrochloric  acid  shows  in 
slight  concentration,  0.8-1.8  p.  m.,  a  more  powerfal  action  than  any  other, 
whether  inorganic  or  organic.  In  greater  concentration  other  acids  may 
have  a  powerfal  action,  and  we  can  say  that,  as  a  rale,  the  acids  having  the 
greatest  aridity  have  a  greater  action  in  slight  concentration  than  weak 
acids.  Still  sulphnric  acid  forms  an  exception  (Pfleideber).  The  state* 
ments  in  regard  to  the  action  of  varions  acids  are  somewhat  contradictory.* 
The  degree  of  acidity  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  the  degree  of  acidity  is  not  the  same  for  different  proteid  bodies.  For 
fibrin  it  is  0.8-1  p.  m.,  for  myosin,  casein,  and  vegetable  proteids  about 
1  p.m.,  for  hard-boiled-egg  albumin,  on  the  contrary,  about  2.5  p.  m.  The 
rapidity  of  the  digestion  increases,  at  least  to  a  certain  point,  with  the 
quantity  of  pepsin  present,  unless  the  pepsin  added  is  contaminated  by  a 
large  quantity  of  products  of  digestion,  which  may  prevent  its  action.  The 
accumulation  of  products  of  digestion  has  a  retarding  action  on  digestion, 
although,  according  to  Chittenden  and  Amerman,"  the  removal  of  the 
digestion  products  by  means  of  dialysis  does  not  essentially  change  the 
relationship  between  the  albumoses  and  true  peptones.  Pepsin  acts  slower 
at  low  temperatures  than  it  does  at  higher.  It  is  even  active  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  0°  0.,  but  digestion  takes  place  very  slowly  at  this  temperature. 
With  increasing  temperature  the  rapidity  of  digestion  also  increases  until 
about  40°  C,  when  the  maximum  is  reached.  According  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Flaum  *  it  is  probable  that  the  relationship  between  albumoses  and 
peptones  remains  the  same,  irrespective  of  whether  the  digestion  took  place 

*  In  Pawlow,  1.  c,  p.  81. 

'  See  Wroblewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21,  and  especially  Pfleiderer,. 
Pflager's  Arch.,  Bd.  66,  which  also  gives  references  to  other  works. 
« Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  14. 
«  Zeftschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 
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at  a  low  or  high  temperatare  as  long  as  the  digestion  is  continuous  for  some 
time.  If  the  swelling  up  of  the  proteid  is  prevented,  as  by  the  addition  of 
nentral  salts,  sach  as  NaCl  in  safficient  amounts,  or  by  the  addition  of  bile 
to  the  acid  liqaid,  digestion  can  be  prevented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Foreign  bodies  of  different  kinds  produce  different  actions,  in  which 
naturally  the  variable  quantities  in  which  they  are  added  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Salicylic  acid  and  carbolic  acid,  and  especially  sulphates 
(Pfleidbeer),  retard  digestion,  while  arsenions  acid  promotes  it  (Chitten- 
den), and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  relatively  indifferent.  Alcohol  in  large 
quantities  (10^  and  above)  disturbs  the  digestion,  while  small  quantities  act 
indifferently.  Metallic  salts  in  very  small  quantities  may  indeed  sometimes 
accelerate  digestion,  but  otherwise  they  tend  to  retard  it.  The  action  of 
metallic  salts  in  different  cases  can  be  explained  in  different  ways,  but  the^ 
often  seem  to  form  with  proteids  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  combinations. 
The  alkaloids  may  also  retard  the  pepsin  digestion  (Chittenden  and 
Allen  0.  A  very  large  number  of  observations  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  foreign  substances  on  artificial  pepsin  digestion,  but  as  these 
observations  have  not  given  any  direct  result  in  regard  to  the  action  of  these 
same  substances  on  natural  digestion,  we  will  not  here  further  discuss  them. 
The  Products  of  the  Digestion  of  Proteids  by  Means  of  Pepsin  and  Acid. 
In  the  digestion  of  nucleoproteids  or  nucleo-albumins  an  insoluble  residue 
of  nuclein  or  pseudo-nuclein  always  remains.  With  experiments  on  casein 
Salkowski  *  has  shown  that  the  paranuclein  first  split  off  may  be  dissolved 
by  prolonged  digestion.  Fibrin  also  yields  an  insoluble  residue,  which 
consists,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  nuclein,  derived  from  the  form-elements 
enclosed  in  the  blood-clot.  This  residue  which  remains  in  the  digestion  of 
certain  albuminous  bodies  is  called  dyspeptone  by  Meissner.  In  the 
digestion  of  proteids  substances  similar  to  acid  albuminates  parapeptone 
(Meissner')  antialbumate  and  antialbumid  (Kt)HNE)  may  also  be 
formed.  On  separating  these  bodies  the  filtered  liquid,  neutralized  at  boil- 
ing-point, contains  albumoses  and  peptones  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  chief 
constituents,  while  the  so-called  true  peptone  of  Kt)HNE  may  sometimes  be 
entirely  absent,  and  in  general  is  obtained  in  quantity  worth  mentioning 
only  after  a  more  continuous  and  intensive  digestion.  The  relationship 
between  the  albumoses  and  peptones  in  the  ordinary  sense  changes  very 
much  in  different  cases  and  in  the  digestion  of  various  albuminous  bodies. 
For  instance,  a  larger  quantity  of  primary  albumoses  is  obtained  from  fibrin 
than  from  hard-boiled-egg  albumin  or  from  the  proteids  of  meat,  and  the 

>  Studies  from  the  Lab.  Physiol.  Chem.  Yale  IlDiversity,  Vol.  1,  p.  76.  See  also 
ChittendeD  and  Stewart,  ibid,,  Vol.  3,  p.  60. 

•  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  63. 

'  The  works  of  Meissner  on  pepsin  digestion  are  found  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Rat.  Med.» 
Bdd.  7,  8.  10,  12,  and  14. 
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different  proteids,  according  to  the  researches  of  Klug/  yield  on  pepsin 
digestion  nneqaal  quantities  of  the  yarious  digestive  prodacts.  In  the 
digestion  of  unboiled  fibrin  an  intermediate  prodact  may  b6  obtained  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  digestion — a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  -f-  55°  C. 
(Hasebroee').  For  information  in  regard  to  the  different  albumoses  and 
peptones  which  are  formed  in  pepsin  digestion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
previous  pages  (34-38). 

Action  of  Pepsin  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Other  Bodies.  The  gelatin^ 
forming  substance  of  the  connective  tissue,  of  the  cartilage,  and  of  the  bones, 
from  which  last  the  acid  only  dissolves  the  inorganic  substances,  is  converted 
into  gelatin  by  digesting  with  gastric  juice.  The  gelatin  is  further  changed 
80  that  it  loses  its  property  of  gelatinizing  and  is  converted  into  a  so-called 
gelatin  peptone  (see  page  56).  True  mucin  (from  the  submaxillary)  is 
dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  and  yields  a  substance  similar  to  peptone,  and 
a  reducing  substance  similar  to  that  obtained  by  boiling  with  a  mineral 
acid.  Elastin  is  dissolved  more  slowly  and  yields  the  above-mentioned 
substances  (page  54).  Keratin  and  the  epidermis  formation  are  insoluble. 
Nuclein  is  not  dissolved  and  the  cell-nuclei  are  therefore  insoluble  in  gastric 
juice.  The  animal  cell-membrane  is,  as  a  rule,  more  easily  dissolved  the 
nearer  it  stands  to  elastin,  and  it  dissolves  with  greater  difficulty  the  more 
closely  it  is  related  to  keratin.  The  membrane  of  the  plant-cell  is  not  dis- 
soWed.  Oxyhcemoglobin  is  changed  into  haematin  and  acid  albuminate,  the 
latter  undergoing  further  digestion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  blood  is 
changed  into  a  dark-brown  mass  in  the  stomach.  The  gastric  juice  does 
not  act  on  fat^  but,  on  the  contrary,  on  fatty  tissue,  dissolving  the  cell- 
membrane,  setting  the  fat  free.  Gastric  juice  has  no  action  on  starch  or 
the  simple  varieties  of  sugar.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  ability  of 
gastric  juice  to  invert  cane-sugar  are  very  contradictory.  At  least,  this 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  not  constant,  and,  if  it  is  present  at  all,  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid. 

Pepsin  alone,  as  above  stated,  has  no  action  on  proteids,  and  an  acid  of 
the  intensity  of  the  gastric  juice  can  only  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  dissolve 
coagulated  albumin  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Pepsin  and  acid 
together  not  only  act  more  quickly,  but  qualitatively  they  act  otherwise 
than  the  acid  alone.  If  liquid  proteid  is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  of 
2  p.  m.,  it  is  converted  into  acid  albuminates;  but  if  pepsin  is  previously 
added  to  the  acid,  the  formation  of  syntonin  occurs  much  more  slowly 
under  the  same  conditions  (Meissner).  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  a 
part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  combined  with  the  pepsin,  and  we  have  here 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  paired  acid,  called  by  C.  Schmidt  pepsin 
hydrochloric  acid, 

»  PflUger'8  Arch..  Bd.  65. 

«  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 
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It  bas  been  further  suggested  that  this  hypothetical  acid  is  possibly  decomposed  in 
digestion  into  free  pepsin  and  free  hydrochloric  acid,  which  in  9tatu  nascendi  dissolves 
proteids  to  a  certain  decree.  The  pepsin  set  free  reunites  with  a  new  portion  of  acid, 
forming  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  contact  with  proteids  is  further  decomposed  as 
above  described.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  this  statement  is  only  an 
unproved  hypothesis. 

Eennin  or  chymosin  is  the  second  enzyme  of  the  gastric  jnice.  It  occars 
in  the  gastric  jaice  of  man  nnder  physiological  conditions,  but  maybe  absent 
under  special  pathological  conditions,  snch  as  carcinoma,  atrophy  of  the 
mucoQs  membrane,  and  certain  chronic  catarrhs  (Boas,  Johnson,  Klem- 
perer').  It  is  habitaally  found  in  the  neatral,  watery  infusion  of  the 
foarth  stomach  of  the  calf  and  sheep,  especially  inan  infusion  of  the  fundus 
part.  In  other  mammals  and  in  birds  it  is  seldom  found,  and  in  fishes 
hardly  ever  in  the  neutral  infusion.  In  these  cases,  as  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  a  rennin-forming  substance,  a  rennin  zymogen^  occurs  which 
is  converted  into  rennin  by  the  action  of  an  acid.  Bennin  or  rennin-like 
enzymes  occur  also  rather  extensively  in  the  plant  kingdom.  Certain 
micro-organisms  also  act  like  chymosin.  Parachymosin  is  the  name  given 
by  Bang'  to  an  enzyme  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  ordinary 
rennet  ferment.  He  first  found  it  in  commercial  pepsin  preparations,  then 
in  pigs,  and  finally  also  in  human  stomachs,  where  he  claims  ordinary 
rennin  does  not  exist,  but  only  parachymosin. 

Eennin  is  just  as  difficnlt  to  prepare  in  a  pure  state  as  the  other  enzymes. 
The  purest  rennin  enzyme  thus  far  obtained  did  not  give  the  ordinary  pro- 
teid  reactions.  On  heating  its  solution  to  60-70°  C.  for  about  10  minutes 
it  is  more  or  less  quickly  destroyed,  depending  upon  duration  of  heating  and 
concentration.  If  an  active  and  strong  infusion  of  a  mucous  coat  in  water 
containing  3  p.  m.  HCl  is  heated  to  37-40°  0.  for  48  hours,  the  rennin  is 
destroyed,  while  the  pepsin  remains.  A  pepsin  solution  free  from  rennin 
can  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Rennin  is  characterized  by  its  physiological 
action,  which  consists  in  coagulating  milk  or  a  casein  solution  containing 
3ime,  if  neutral  or  very  faintly  alkaline. 

Rennin  may  be  carried  down  by  other  precipitates  like  other  enzymes, 
and  thus  may  be  obtained  relatively  pure.  It  may  also  be  obtained,  (Con- 
taminated with  a  great  deal  of  proteids,  by  extracting  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach  with  glycerin. 

A  comparatively  pure  solution  of  rennin  may  be  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  An  infusion  of  the  macous  coat  of  the  stomach  in  hydrochloric 
acid  is  prepared  and  then  neutralized,  after  which  it  is  repeatedly  shaken 
with  new  quantities  of  magnesium  carbonate  until  the  pepsin  is  precipitated. 

*  A  good  review  of  the  literature  may  be  found  in  Szydlowski,  Beitra/?  zur  Kenntniss 
des  Labenzym  nach  Beobachtuugeu  an  Sttuglingen,  Jahrb.  f.  Kiuderheilkunde,  N.  F.. 
Bd.  84.  See  also  LOrcher,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  69,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent 
literature. 

«  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1899,  No.  8. 
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The  filtrate,  which  should  act  strongly  on  milk,  is  precipitated  by  basic 
lead  acetate,  the  precipitate  decomposed  with  very  dilate  solpbaric  acid, 
the  acid  liqaid  filtered  and  treated  with  a  solntion  of  stearin  soap.  The 
rennin  is  carried  down  by  the  fatty  acids  set  free,  and  when  these  last  are 
placed  in  water  and  removed  by  shaking  with  ether,  the  rennin  remains  in 
the  watery  solntion. 

The  question  whether  the  parietal  cells  principally  or  these  with  the 
chief  cells  take  part  in  the  formation  of  free  acid  is  somewhat  disputed/ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice 
originates  from  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  becaase,  as  is  well  known,  a  secre- 
tion of  perfectly  typical  gastric  juice  takes  place  in  the  stomachs  of  fasting 
or  starving  animals.  As  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  are  derived  from  the 
food,  it  is  easily  understood,  as  shown  by  Cahk,*  that  in  dogs  after  a 
sufficiently  long  common-salt  starvation  the  stomach  secreted  a  gastric  juice 
containing  pepsin,  but  no  free  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  administration 
of  soluble  chlorides  a  gastric  juice  containing  hydrochloric  acid  was  im- 
mediately secreted.  On  the  introduction  of  alkali  iodides  or  bromides, 
K0LZ,  Nencki  and  Schoumow-Simanowski  "  have  shown  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  replaced  by  HBr,  and  to  a  less  extent  by 
HI.  We  do  not  know  how  the  secretion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  origi- 
nates. Whereas  it  used  to  be  considered  that  the  chlorides  were  decomposed 
by  an  electrolysis  or  by  organic  acids  produced  in  the  mucosa,  we  now  rather 
generally  accept  the  process  as  suggested  by  Malt. 

Malt  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  and  the  avidity  of  the 
same,  there  must  be  present  among  the  numerous  combinations  of  acids 
and  bases  which  exist  in  the  serum  traces  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in 
addition  to  acid  salts.  As  these  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  removed 
from  the  blood  by  means  of  rapid  diffusion  by  the  glands,  the  mass-action 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  must  set  free  new  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
blood.  In  this  way  may  be  explained  the  secretion  in  the  blood  of  large 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  chlorides,  but  the  proof  that  the 
hydrochloric  acid  set  free  passes  into  the  gastric  juice  simply  by  diffusion 
is  missing.  Similar  processes  in  other  animal  glands  render  it  probable  that 
here,  as  in  other  cases  of  secretion,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  yet  unexplained 
specific  secretory  action  of  the  glandular  cells.     As  Schiebbece  ^  has  shown 

>  See  Heidenhaln,  Pflager's  Arch.,  Bdd.  18  and  19,  and  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd. 
6,  Thl.  1,  **  Absonderungsvorgftnge";  Klemensiewicz,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  71; 
Frftnkel,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  48  and  50 ;  Contejean,  1.  c,  Chapter  2,  which  contains 
all  the  older  literature. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  10. 

'  EUlz,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  28  ;  Nenckl  and  Schoumow,  Arch,  des  sciences  bioL 
de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  8. 

«Ma1y,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,Bd.  1;  Schierbeck,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol. » 
Bdd.  8  and  5. 
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that  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  are  formed  in  the  mncons  membrane 
daring  secretion,  it  can  be  admitted  that  this  carbon  dioxide,  by  its  avidity, 
sets  free  hydrochloric  acid  within  the  glandular  cells  from  the  chlorides  of 
the  food.     This  hydrochloric  acid  passes  then  into  the  secretion. 

L.  LiBBERiCANN '  has  lately  proposed  a  new  theory  for  the  secretioD  of  bydrocbloric 
acid.  According  to  him  lecithalbumiD  occurs  in  the  glandular  cells,  and  this  combines 
readily  with  alkalies.  The  more  active  metabolism  In  the  elands  during  work  leads  to 
an  abundant  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  this  carbon  dioxide  by  its  mass-action  sets 
hydrochloric  acid  free  from  the  chlorides.  The  hydrochloric  acid  passes  into  the  secre- 
tion by  diffusion,  while  the  alkalies  combine  with  the  ledtbalbumin.  In  regard  to 
details  of  this  theory  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  article. 

After  a  full  meal,  when  the  store  of  pepsin  in  the  stomach  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  Schiff  claims  that  certain  bodies,  especially  dextrin, 
have  the  property  of  causing  a  supply  of  pepsin  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  "charge  theory,"  though  experimentally  proved  by  several  investi- 
gators, has  nevertheless  not  yet  been  confirmed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  of  Sohiff  that  a  substance  forming  pepsin,  a  ^^ pepsinogens^  or 
*^ propepsinySs  occurs  in  the  ventricle  has  been  proved.  L angle y*  has 
shown  positively  the  existence  of  such  a  substance  in  the  mucous  coat. 
This  substance,  propepsin,  shows  a  comparatively  strong  resistance  to  dilute 
alkalies  (a  soda  solution  of  5  p.  m.),  which  easily  destroy  pepsin  (Lakolet). 
Pepsin,  on  the  other  hand,  withstands  better  than  propepsin  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  quickly  destroys  the  latter.  The  occurrence  of  a 
rennin  zymogen  in  the  mucous  coat  has  been  mentioned  above.' 

The  question  in  which  cells  the  two  zymogens,  especially  the  propepsin, 
are  produced  has  been  extensively  discussed  for  several  years.  Formerly  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  parietal  cells  were  pepsin  cells,  but  since 
the  investigations  of  Heidekhain  and  his  pupils,  Lanolet  and  others, 
the  formation  of  pepsin  has  been  shifted  to  the  chief  cells.  Objections 
have  been  presented  by  several  investigators  to  the  views  of  Heidenhain 
that  certain  cells  produce  the  zymogens,  and  others  only  the  acid.* 

The  Pyloric  Secretion.  That  part  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  dog's 
stomach  which  contains  no  fundus  glands  was  dissected  by  Kleheksiewicz, 
one  end  being  sewed  together  in  the  shape  of  a  blind  sack  and  the  other 
sewed  into  the  stomach.  From  the  fistula  thus  created  he  was  able  to  obtain 
the  pyloric  secretion  of  a  living  animal.  This  secretion  is  alkaline,  viscous, 
jelly-like,  rich  in  mucin,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.009-1.010,  and  contain- 
ing 16.5-20.5  p.  m.  solids.  It  has  no  effect  on  fat,  but  acts,  though  very 
slowly,  on  starch,  converting  it  into  sugar,  and  contains  ordinarily  pepsin, 

»  PflUger'a  Arch..  Bd.  50. 

*  Schiff,  "  Lemons  sur  la  physioL  de  la  digestion,"  1867.  Tome  2 ;  Langley  and 
Bdkins.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7. 

•  See  foot-note  1,  page  267. 
«  See  foot-note  4,  page  268. 
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which  sometimeB  occnrs  iu  considerable  amonnts.  This  has  been  obserred 
by  Heidenhain  in  permanent  pyloric  fistula.  Contejean  has  inyesti- 
gated  the  pyloric  secretion  in  other  ways,  and  finds  that  it  contains  both 
acid  and  pepsin.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  secretions  investigated  by 
Heidbnhain  and  Klemensiewicz  is  due,  according  to  Contejean,  to  an 
abnormal  secretion  caused  by  the  operation,  because  the  stomach  readily 
yields  an  alkaline  juice  instead  of  an  acid  one  under  abnormal  conditions. 
Akermak  has  found,  in  accordance  with  Heidenhaik  and  Elemen- 
siewicz,  that  the  pyloric  secretion  of  a  dog  was  alkaline.  Yerhaegen  ' 
has  observed  in  human  beings  towards  the  end  of  the  yentricle  digestion, 
a  fiuid  not  acid  which,  according  to  him,  originates  in  the  pyloric  region. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  under  different  conditions  may  vary  con- 
siderably. The  statements  of  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  in  a 
certain  time  are  therefore  so  unreliable  that  they  need  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  Chyme  and  the  Digestion  in  the  Stomach.  By  means  of  the  chemi- 
cal irritation  caused  by  the  food,  a  copious  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
occurs.  The  food  is  there  by  freely  mixed  with  liquid  and  is  gradually 
converted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  called  the  chyme.  This  mass  is  acid  in 
reaction,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  interior  of  large  pieces  of  meat  or 
other  solid  foods,  the  chyme  is  acid  throughout.  The  transformation 
products  of  the  digestion  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates  can  be  detected  in 
the  chyme;  likewise  more  or  less  changed  undigested  residues' of  swallowed 
food,  which  indeed  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  chyme. 

In  the  chyme  morsels  of  meat  more  or  less  changed  are  found  which^ 
when  unboiled  meat  is  partaken  of,  may  be  much  swollen  and  slippery. 
Muscle  and  cartilage  are  also  often  swollen  and  slippery,  while  pieces  of 
BONE  sometimes  show  a  rough  and  uneven  surface  after  the  digestion  has 
continued  for  some  time,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  gelatinous 
substances  of  the  bone  are  attacked  more  quickly  by  the  gastric  juice  than 
the  earthy  parts.  Milk  coagulates  in  the  stomach  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  rennin  and  the  acid,  but  in  certain  cases  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
alone.  From  the  relative  quantities  of  the  swallowed  milk  to  the  other 
food  either  large  and  solid  lumps  of  cheese  are  formed  or  smaller  lumps  or 
grains  which  are  divided  in  the  pulpy  mass.  Cow's  milk  regularly  yields 
large,  solid  masses  or  lumps;  human  milk  gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  fine, 
loose  coagulum  or  a  fine  precipitate  which  is  immediately  dissolved  in  part 
by  the  acid  liquid. 

Bread,  especially  when  not  too  fresh,  is  converted  rather  easily  into  a 
pulpy  mass  in  the  stomach.     Other  vegetable  foods,  such  as  potatoes, 

>  Heidenhain  and  Elemensiewicz,  1.  c;  Contejean,  1.  c,  Chapter  2,  and  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6 ;  Akerman,  tMd.,  Bd.  5 ;  Verhaegeii.  1.  c. 
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may,  if  not  snfficiently  masticated,  often  be  found  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  very  little  changed,  several  hoars  after  a  meal. 

Starch  is  not  converted  into  sugar  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  in  the  first 
phases  of  the  digestion,  before  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  has 
accumulated,  it  seems  that  the  action  of  the  saliva  continues,  and  therefore 
the  presence  of  dextrin  and  sugar  can  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Besides  this  the  carbohydrates  in  the  stomach  may  in  part 
undergo  a  lactic-acid  fermentation,  caused  by  the  micro-organisms  present. 

The  FATS  which  are  not  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  melt  in  the 
stomach  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  become  fluid.  In  the  same 
way  the  fat  of  the  fatty  tissues  is  set  free  in  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice 
which  digests  the  cell-membrane.  The  gastric  juice  itself  seems  to  have  no 
action  on  fats/  The  soluble  salts  of  the  food  naturally  are  found  dissolved 
in  the  liquids  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach;  but  the  insoluble  salts  may 
also  be  dissolved  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Since  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  prevents  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  from  fermenting  with  the  generation  of  gas,  those  gases  which 
occur  in  the  stomach  probably  depend,  at  least  in  great  measure,  upon  the 
swallowed  air  and  saliva,  and  upon  those  gases  generated  in  the  intestine 
and  returned  through  the  pyloric  valve.  Planeb  found  in  the  stomach- 
gases  of  a  dog  66-685^  N,  25-335^  CO,,  and  only  a  small  quantity,  0. 8-6.15^, 
of  oxygen.  Schiebbeck  '  has  shown  that  a  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
formed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  tension  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  stomach  corresponds,  according  to  him,  to  30-40  mm. 
Hg  in  the  fasting  condition.  It  increases  after  partaking  food,  independ- 
ently of  the  kind  of  food,  and  may  rise  to  130-140  mm.  Hg  during  diges- 
tion. The  curve  of  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  the  curve  of  acidity  in  the  different  phases  of  digestion,  and  Schiebbeck 
has  also  found  that  the  carbon- dixoide  tension  is  considerably  increased  by 
pilocarpin,  but  diminished  by  nicotin.  According  to  him,  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  stomach  is  a  product  of  the  activity  of  the  secretory  cells. 

According  as  the  food  is  finely  or  coarsely  divided  it  passes  sooner  or 
later  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine.  From  Busgh's  observations 
on  a  human  intestinal  fistula,  it  required  generally  15-30  minutes  after 
eating  for  undigested  food  to  pass  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. In  a  case  of  duodenal  fistula  in  a  human  being  observed  by  Kuhne, 
he  saw,  ten  minutes  after  eating,  uncurdled  but  still  coagulable  milk  and 
small  pieces  of  meat  pass  out  of  the  fistula.  The  time  in  which  the  stomach 
unburdens  itself  of  its  contents  depends,  however,  upon  the  rapidity  with 

*  See  Contejean,  ''Sur  la  digestion  gastrique  de  la  graisse/'  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5), 
Tome  6. 

<  Planer,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  42 ;  Schierbeck,  L  c 
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which  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  increases,  for  it  seems  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  irritant  and  causes  the  opening  of  the  pylorus.  Many  other  condi- 
tions also  come  into  play,  namely,  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice,  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  food,  etc.,  etc.,  and  therefore  the  time 
required  to  empty  the  stomach  must  he  variable.  Bichet  observed  in  a 
case  of  stomachic  fistula  that  in  man  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  in  the 
stomach  the  first  three  hours  is  not  essentially  changed,  bat  that  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  nearly  all  is  driven  out,  so  that  only  a  small 
residue  remains.  Kuhke  has  made  about  the  same  observations  on  dogs 
and  human  beings.  He  found,  indeed,  in  dogs  that  in  the  first  hour  small 
quantities  of  meat  passed  into  the  intestine  every  ten  minutes;  but  he  also 
observed  that  in  dogs,  on  an  average,  about  five  hours  after  eating,  in  man 
somewhat  earlier,  a  free  emptying  into  the  intestine  takes  place.  Accord- 
ing to  other  investigators,  the  emptying  of  the  haman  stomach  does  not 
take  place  suddenly,  hot  gradually.  Beaumokt*  foand  in  his  extensive 
observations  on  the  Canadian  hunter,  St.  Martik,  that  the  stomach,  as  a 
rule,  is  emptied  1^-5^  hours  after  a  meal,  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  food. 

The  time  in  which  different  foods  leave  the  stomach  depends  also  upon 
their  digestibility.  In  regard  to  the  unequal  digestibility  in  the  stomach 
of  foods  rich  in  proteids,  which  really  form  the  object  of  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  proteids  are  converted  into  albumoses  and  peptones  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  food  is  converted  into  chyme,  or  at  least  so  prepared  that  it 
may  easily  pass  into  the  intestine.  This  distinction  is  especially  important 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  When  a  proper  food  is  to  be  decided  upon  in 
cases  of  diminished  stomachic  digestion,  it  is  important  to  select  such  foods 
as,  independent  of  the  difficulty  or  ease  with  which  their  proteid  is  pepton- 
ized, leave  the  stomach  easily  and  quickly,  and  which  require  as  little  action 
as  possible  on  the  part  of  this  organ.  From  this  point  of  view  those  foods, 
as  a  rule,  are  most  digestible  which  are  fluid  from  the  start  or  may  be  easily 
liquefied  in  the  stomach;  bat  these  foods  are  not  always  the  most  digestible 
in  the  sense  that  their  proteid  is  most  easily  peptonized.  As  an  example, 
hard-boiled  white  of  egg  is  more  easily  peptonized  than  fluid  white  of  egg 
at  a  degree  of  acidity  of  1-2  p.  m.  HCl;*  nevertheless  we  consider,  and 
justly,  that  an  unboiled  or  soft-boiled  egg  is  easier  to  digest  than  a  hard- 
boiled  one.  Likewise  uncooked  meat,  when  it  is  not  chopped  very  fine,  is 
not  more  quickly  but  more  slowly  peptonized  by  the  gastric  juice  than  the 
cooked,  but  if  it  is  divided  sufficiently  fine  it  is  often  more  quickly  pepton- 
ized than  the  cooked. 

»  Busch,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  14  ;  Ktthne,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  S.  53;  Richet, 
1.  c. ;  Beaumont,  1.  c. 

•  Wawrinsky,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  8. 
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The  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  the  different  albaminons  foods 
are  peptonized  by  the  gastric  jnice  has  been  comparatively  litt;1e  studied, 
and  as  the  conditions  in  the  stomach  are  more  complicated,  results  obtained 
with  artificial  gastric  juice  are  often  of  no  value  for  the  practising  physician 
and  shonld  in  any  case  be  used  only  with  the  greatest  caution.  Under  these 
circnmstances  we  cannot  enter  more  deeply  into  this  subject,  but  the  reader 
is  referred  to  text-books  on  dietetics  and  the  stndy  of  foods. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  digestibility  of  the  different  foods  in  the 
stomach  is  slight  and  dubious,  so  also  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  other 
bodies,  such  as  alcoholic  drinks,  bitter  principles,  spices,  etc.,  on  the  natural 
digestion  is  very  uncertain  and  imperfect.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  kind  of  investigation  are  very  great,  and  therefore  the  results 
obtained  thus  far  are  often  ambiguous  or  conflict  with  each  other.  For 
example,  certain  investigators  have  observed  that  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
or  alcoholic  drinks  do  not  prevent  but  rather  facilitate  digestion;  others 
observe  only  a  disturbing  action;  while  other  investigators  believe  to  have 
found  that  the  alcohol  first  acts  somewhat  as  a  disturbing  agent,  but  after- 
wards, when  it  is  absorbed,  it  produces  an  abundant  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  and  thereby  facilitates  digestion  (Gluzinski,  Chittenden  ^). 

The  digestion  of  sundry  foods  is  not  dependent  on  one  organ  alone,  but 
divided  among  several.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  various 
digestive  organs  can  act  for  one  another  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  there- 
fore the  work  of  the  stomach  could  be  taken  up  more  or  less  by  the 
intestine.  This  in  fact  is  the  case.  Thus  the  stomach  of  a  dog  has  been 
almost  completely  extirpated  (Ozerny,  Carvallo,  and  Panchon),  and 
idso  that  part  necessary  in  the  digestive  process  has  been  eliminated  by 
plugging  the  pyloric  opening  (Ludwig  and  Ogata),  and  in  both  cases  it 
was  possible  to  keep  the  animal  alive,  well  fed,  and  strong.  This  is  also 
true  for  human  beings.'  In  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  digestive  work 
of  the  stomach  was  taken  up  by  the  intestine;  but  all  food  cannot  be  digested 
in  these  cases  to  the  same  extent,  and  connective  tissue  of  meat  in  especial 
is  sometimes  found  to  a  considerable  extent  undigested  in  the  excrements. 

A  cat  whose  stomach  Carvallo  and  Panchon  had  extirpated  entirely  lived  only  six 
months,  but  this  was  caused  by  its  not  wanting  to  take  food.  These  investigators  find  it 
probable  that  the  stomach  is  necessary  for  the  sensation  of  the  want  of  food. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  r61e  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  the  amount  of 
the  digestion  products  in  the  stomach  has  been  determined.     These  deter- 

1  Oluzinski,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  6d.  89 ;  Chittenden,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wissensch.,  1889;  and  Chittenden  and  Mendel,  and  others,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  1. 

'  Czemy,  cited  from  Bunge,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  u.  Path.  Chem.,  8.  Aufl.;  Carvallo 
and  Panchon,  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  7  ;  Ogata,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1888. 
In  regard  to  a  human  case  see  Schlatter  in  Wr6blewski,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  11, 
8.665. 
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minations,  parfc  on  man  and  part  on  animals,  have  led,  as  is  to  be  expected » 
to  varying  results  (Oahn,  Ellbnbbrgbb  and  Hofmbistbr,  CHirrBNDEir 
and  Ambrman  '). 

It  is,  however,  qnite  generally  assumed  that  no  peptonization  of  the 
proteids  worth  mentioning  occurs  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  albuminoua 
foods  are  only  prepared  in  the  stomach  for  the  real  digestive  processes  in  the 
intestine.  That  the  stomach  serves  in  the  first  place  as  a  storeroom  follows 
from  its  shape,  and  this  function  is  of  special  value  in  certain  new-born 
animals,  for  instance  in  dogs  and  cats.  In  these  animals  the  secretion  of 
the  stomach  contains  only  hydrochloric  acid  but  no  pepsin,  and  the  casein 
of  the  milk  is  converted  by  the  acid  alone  into  solid  lumps  or  a  solid 
coagulum  which  fills  the  stomach.  Small  portions  of  this  coagulum  pasa 
into  the  intestine  only  little  by  little,  and  an  overburdening  of  the  intestine 
is  thus  prevented.  In  other  animals,  such  as  the  snake  and  certain  fishes, 
which  swallow  their  food  entire,  it  is  certain  that  the  major  part  of  the 
process  of  digestion  takes  place  in  the  stomach.  The  importance  of  the 
stomach  in  digestion  cannot  at  once  be  decided.  It  varies  for  different 
animals,  and  it  may  vary  in  the  same  animal,  depending  upon  the  division 
of  the  food,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  peptonization  takes  place,  the  more 
or  less  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  on. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  kept 
without  decomposing  for  some  time  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  acid  is  neutralized  a  fermentation  commences  by 
which  lactic  acid  and  other  organic  acids  are  formed.  According  to  Gohk 
an  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  more  than  0.7  p.  m.  completely  arresta 
lactic  acid  fermentation,  even  under  otherwise  favorable  circumstances,  and 
according  to  Strauss  and  Bialocour*  the  limit  of  lactic  acid  fermentation 
lies  at  1.2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid  united  to  organic  bodies.  The  hydro-^ 
chloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  unquestionably  an  anti-fermentive 
action,  and  also,  like  dilute  mineral  acids,  an  antiseptic  action.*  Thia 
action  is  of  importance,  as  many  disease  micro-organisms  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  gastric  juice.  The  common  bacillus  of  cholera,  certain  streptococci, 
etc.,  are  killed  by  the  gastric  juice,  while  others,  especially  as  spores,  are 
unacted  upon.^     The  fact  that  gastric  juice  can  diminish  or  retard  the 

1  Cahn,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med..  Bd.  12;  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister,  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond's  Arcb.,  1890  ;  Chittenden  and  Amerman,  Journ  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  14. 

*  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14 ;  Strauss  and  Bialocour,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  Bd.  28. 

»  See  Kahne,  Lehrbuch,  S.  67 ;  Bunge,  Lebrbuch,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  148  and  159 ;  P.  Cohn.. 
1.  c;  Hirschfeld.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  47. 

^  In  regard  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice  on  pathogenic  microbes  we  refer  the  reader 
to  handbooks  of  Bacteriology. 
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acfcion  of  certain  toxalbnmins,  BQch  as  tetanotoxin  and  diphtheria  toxin,  ia 
also  of  great  interest  (Nekcki,  Sieber,  and  Schoumow  ^). 

Becanse  of  this  antifermentiye  and  antitoxic  action  of  gastric  juice  it  is 
considered  that  the  chief  importance  of  the  gastric  jnice  lies  in  its  antiseptic 
action.  The  fact  that  intestinal  patrefaction '  is  not  increased  on  the 
extirpation  of  the  stomach,  as  derived  from  experiments  made  on  man  and 
animals,  does  not  aphold  this  view. 

After  death,  if  the  stomach  still  contains  food,  anto-digestion  goes  on 
not  only  in  the  stomach,  bat  also  in  the  neighboring  organs,  daring  the 
slow  cooling  of  the  body.  This  leads  to  the  question,  why  does  the  stomach 
not  digest  itself  daring  life  ?  Ever  since  Pavt  has  shown  that  after  tying 
the  smaller  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  of  dogs  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  macoas  membrane  was  digested,  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  the 
caase  in  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  by  the  alkali  of 
the  blood.  That  the  reason  for  the  non-digestion  during  life  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  normal  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  contradicted;  but  the 
reason  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  neutralization  of  the  acid.  The  recent 
investigations  of  Fermi,  Mathes,  and  Otte  *  show  that  the  blood  circula- 
tion acts  in  an  indirect  manner  by  the  normal  nourishment  of  the  cell 
protoplasm,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  living  protoplasm  acts  unlike 
dead  protoplasm  on  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestine. 
Still  we  do  not  knc^  on  what  this  resistance  of  the  living  protoplasm  is 
based. 

Under  pathological  conditions  irregularities  in  the  secretion  as  well  as  in 
the  absorption  and  in  the  mechanical  work  of  the  stomach  may  occnr. 
Pepsin  is  almost  always  present,  but  the  absence  of  the  rennin,  as  above 
stated,  may  occur  in  many  cases  (Boas,  Johnson,  Klemperer*).  In 
regard  to  the  acid,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  sometimes  this  secretion 
may  be  increased  so  that  an  abnormally  acid  gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and 
sometimes  may  be  decreased  so  that  little  if  any  hydrochloric  acid  is 
secreted.  A  hypersecretion  of  acid  gastric  juice  sometimes  occurs.  In 
the  secretion  of  too  little  hydrochloric  acid  the  same  conditions  appear  as 
after  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  outside  of  the 
organism.  Fermentation  processes  now  appear  in  which,  besides  lactic  acid, 
there  appear  also  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  butyric  and  acetic  acids,  etc., 
and  gases  like  hydrogen.  These  fermentation  products  are  therefore  often 
fonnd  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  which 

'  Centralbl.  f.  Bakteriologie,  etc.,  Bd.  23. 

•  See  Carvallo  and  Pachou,  1.  c,  and  Schlatter  in  Wrdblewski,  1.  c. 

» Pavy,  Phil.  Transactions,  Vol.  153,  Pari  1,  and  Guy's  Hospital  ReporU,  Vol.  18 ; 
Otte,  Travaux  du  laboratoire  de  I'Instilut  de  Physiol,  de  Li^ge,  Tome  5,  1896,  which 
also  contains  the  literature. 

*  See  foot-note  1,  page  267. 
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may  give  rise  to  belching,  pyrosis,  and  other  symptoms.  According  to 
Boas  the  appearance  of  lactic  acid  is  characteristic  of  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach,  bat  this  is  denied  by  others. 

Among  the  foreign  substances  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  we  have  urea, 
or  ammonium  carbonate  derived  therefrom  in  uraemia ;  blood,  which  generally  forms 
a  dark-brown  mass  through  the  presence  of  hsematin,  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
iuice  ;  bile,  which,  especially  during  vomiting,  easily  finds  its  way  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  stomach,  but  whose  presence  seems  to  be  without  importance. 

If  it  is  desired  to  test  the  gastric  jnice  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
for  pepsin^  fibrin  may  be  employed.  If  this  is  thoroughly  washed  immedi- 
ately after  beating  the  blood,  well  pressed  and  placed  in  glycerin,  it  may  be 
kept  in  serviceable  condition  an  indefinitely  long  time.  The  gastric  jnice 
or  the  contents  of  the  stomach — the  latter,  if  necessary,  having  been 
previously  dilated  with  1  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid — is  filtered  and  tested 
with  fibrin  at  ordinary  temperature.  (It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
control  test  must  be  made  with  acid  alone  and  another  portion  of  the  same 
fibrin.)  If  the  fibrin  is  not  noticeably  digested  within  one  or  two  hours,  no 
pepsin  is  present,  or  at  most  there  are  only  slight  traces. 

In  testing  for  rennin  the  liquid  must  be  first  carefully  neutralized.  To 
10  c.c.  unboiled,  amphoteric  (not  acid)  cow's  milk  add  1-2  c.c.  of  the  fil- 
tered neutralized  liquid.  In  the  presence  of  rennin  the  milk  should  coagu- 
late to  a  solid  mass  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  the  course  of  10-20 
minutes  without  changing  its  reaction.  If  the  milk  is  diluted  too  much  by 
the  addition  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach,  only  coarse  flakes  are  obtained 
and  no  solid  coagulum.  Addition  of  lime-salts  is  to  be  avoided,  as  they  in 
great  excess  may  produce  a  partial  coagulation  even  in  the  absence  of  ren- 
nin. 

In  many  cases  it  is  especially  important  to  determine  the  degree  of  acid- 
ity of  th$  gastric  juice.  This  may  be  done  by  the  ordinary  titration 
methods.  Phenol  phthalein  must  not  be  used  as  an  indicator,  for  we  get 
too  high  results  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  proteids.  Good 
results  may  be  obtained,  on  the  contrary,  by  using  very  delicate  litmus 
paper.  As  the  acid  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  caused 
simultaneously  by  several  acids,  still  the  degree  of  acidity  is  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  expressed  in  only  one  acid,  e.g.,  HCl.     Generally  the  acidity 

is  designated  by  the  number  of  c.c.  of  — :  caustic  soda  which  is  required  to 

neutralize  the  several  acids  in  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach.*    An 

acidity  of  43^  means  that  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach  required 

N 
43  c.c.  of  -t:  caustic  soda  to  neutralize  it. 

The  acid  reaction  may  be  partly  due  to  free  acid,  partly  to  acid  salts 
(monophosphates),  and  partly  to  both.  According  to  Leo  *  we  can  test  for 
acid  phosphates  by  calcmm  carbonate,  which  is  not  neutralized  therewith, 
while  the  free  acids  are.  If  the  gastric  content  has  a  neutral  reaction  after 
shaking  with  calcium  carbonate  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  driven  out  by  a 
current  of  air,  then  it  contains  only  free  acid;  if  it  has  an  acid  reaction, 
then  acid  phosphates  are  present;  and  if  it  is  less  acid  than  before,  it  con- 

^  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1889.  8.  481,  and  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  48.  S.  614. 
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tains  both  free  acid  and  acid  phosphate.  This  mefchod  can  also  be  applied 
in  the  estimation  of  free  acid  (see  below). 

It  is  also  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  natnre  of  the  acid  or 
acids  occurring  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  For  this  pnrpose,  and 
especially  for  the  detectio7i  of  free  hydrochloric  acidy  a  great  number  of 
color  reactions  have  been  proposed,  which  are  all  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  coloring  substance  gives  a  characteristic  color  with  very  small  quantities 
of. hydrochloric  acid,  while  lactic  acid  and  the  other  organic  acids  do  not 
give  these  colorations,  or  only  in  a  certain  concentration,  which  can  hardly 
exist  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  These  reagents  are  a  mixture  of 
FERRIC  ACETATE  and  POTASSIUM  8ULPH0CTANIDE  solutiou  (Mohr's  reagent 
has  been  modified  by  several  investigators),  mbthylanilin-violbt,  tro- 
pjEOLiN  00,  Congo  red,  malachite-green,  phloroglucin-vanilun,. 
benzopurpurin  6  B,  and  others.  As  reagents  for  free  lactic  acid  Uffel-^ 
MAKK  suggests  a  strongly  diluted,  amethyst-blue  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride and  CARBOLIC  acid  or  a  strongly  diluted,  nearly  colorless  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  These  give  a  yellow  with  lactic  acid,  but  not  with 
hydrochloric  acid  or  with  volatile  fatty  acids. 

The  value  of  these  reagents  in  testing  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  or  lactic 
acid  is  still  disputed.'  Among  the  reagents  for  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
Mohr's  test  (even  though  not  very  delicate),  Gunzburg's  test  with  phloro- 
glucin-vanillin,  and  the  test  with  tropsaolin  00,  performed  in  moderate  heat 
as  suggested  by  Boas,  seem  to  be  the  most  valuable.  If  these  tests  give 
positive  results,  then  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  considered 
as  proved.  A  negative  result  does  not  eliminate  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  the  delicacy  of  these  reactions  has  a  limit,  and  also  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  proteid,  peptones,  and  other  bodies  influences  the 
reactions  more  or  less.  The  reactions  for  lactic  acid  may  also  five  negatives 
results  in  the  presence  of  comparatively  large  quantities  of  nydrochloric 
acid  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Sugar,  sulphocyanides,  and  other  bodies 
may  act  with  these  reagents  similarly  to  lactic  acid.  * 

In  testing  for  lactic  acid  it  is  safest  to  shake  the  material  with  ether  and 
test  the  residue  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether.  On  the  evaporation 
of  the  ether  it  may  be  tested  in  several  ways.  Boas  "  utilized  the  property  of 
lactic  acid  of  being  oxidized  into  aldehyde  and  formic  acid  on  careful  oxida- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide.  The  aldehyde  is  detected 
by  its  forming  iodoform  with  an  alkaline  iodine  solution  or  by  its  forming^ 
aldehyde  mercury  with  Nessler's  reagent.     The  quantitative  estimation. 

consists  in  the  formation  of  iodoform  with  j^  iodine  solution  and  caustic 

N 
potash,  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  titrating  with  a  r^  sodium 

arsenite  solution,  and  retitrating  with  iodine  solution,  after  the  addition  of 
starch-paste,  until  a  blue  coloration  is  obtained.  This  method  presupposes 
the  use  of  ether  entirely  free  from  alcohol. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  correctly  judge  of  the  value  of  the  different 
reagents  for  free  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  naturally  of  greatest  importance  to 

'  In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  this  questiou  we  refer  to  v.  Jaksch,  Klinische 
Diagnostik  innerer  Erankheiten,  4.  Aufl.,  1896.  Section  5. 

'  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1893,  and  MUnchener  med.  Wochenschr.,  1898. 
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be  clear  in  regard  to  what  we  mean  by  free  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  combines  wifch  proteids,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  therefore  exist  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteids,  in  combination  with  proteids. 
This  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  proteids  cannot  be  considered  as  free, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  certain  investigators  consider  such  methods  as 
those  of  Leo  and  Sjoqyist,  which  will  be  described  below,  as  of  little 
value.  However,  it  mnst  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  unanimous 
experience  of  many  investigators,  the  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  pro- 
teids is  physiologically  active.  Those  reactions  (color  reactions)  which  only 
respond  to  actually  free  hydrochloric  acid  do  not  show  the  physiologically 
active  hydrochloric  acid.  The  suggestion  of  determining  the  '^  physiologi- 
cally active  '*  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  "  free  "  seems  to  be  correct 
in  principle;  and  as  the  conceptions  of  free  and  of  physiologically  active 
hydrochloric  acid  are  not  the  same  it  must  always  be  clear  whether  we 
want  to  determine  the  actually  free  or  the  physiologically  active  hydro- 
chloric acid  before  we  judge  of  the  value  of  a  certain  reaction. 

As  the  above-mentioned  reactions  for  hydrochloric  acid  and  organic 
acids  are  not  sufficient  in  exact  investigations,  still  they  may  serve  in  mauy 
cases  for  clinical  purposes,  and  it  will  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  other 
text-books,  and  especially  to  ^^Klinische  Diagnostik  intierer  Erankheiten^^'* 
by  B.  V.  Jaksch,  4th  edition,  1896,  for  the  performance  and  the  relative 
value  of  these  tests. 

Among  the  many  methods  suggested  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  not  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  the  two  following  are 
the  most  trustworthy : 

The  method  of  K,  Morner  and  Sjoqvist  depends  on  the  following  prin- 
ciple: When  the  gastric  juice  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  barium  carbon- 
ate  and  then  calcined  the  organic  acids  bum  up  and  give  insoluble  barium 
carbonate,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid  forms  soluble  barium  chloride. 
From  the  quantity  of  this  the  original  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  can  be 
calculated.  10  c.c.  of  the  filtered  contents  of  the  stomach  is  mixed  in  a 
small  platinum  or  silver  dish  with  a  knife-point  of  barium  carbonate  free 
from  chlorides,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  burnt  and 
allowed  to  glow  for  a  few  minutes.  The  cooled  carbon  is  gently  rubbed  with 
water  and  completely  extracted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  filtrate  (about 
50  c.c.)  precipitated  by  ammonium  chromate  after  the  addition  of  ammo- 
nium acetate  and  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  The  carefully  collected  precipitate 
is  washed  and  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  little  HCl,  KI,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  and  titrated  with  hyposulphite  solution.  The  reactions 
take  place  as  follows:  4HC1  +  2BaC0,  =  2BaCl,  +  2n,0  +  2C0,;  2BaCl, 
+  2(NHJ,CrO,  =  2BaCrO,  +  4NH,Cl;  2BaCrO,  +  16HC1  -f  6KI=2BaCl, 
+  Cr,Cl.  +  8H,0  +  6KCI  -f  31,;  and  31,  +  6Ka,S,0,  =  6NaI  +  3Na,S,0,. 
Each  c.c.  of  the  hyposulphite  corresponds  to  3  mgm.  HCl.  Complete 
directions  for  the  necessary  solutions  and  for  the  performance  of  the  method 
may  be  found  in  Sjoqvist,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  32. 

Leo'8  Method.^     10  c.c.  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice  is  treated  with  about 

5  c.c.  calcium-chloride  solution,  and  the  total  acidity  determined  by  —- 
1  CeDtralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1889,  S.  481. 
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caastic-soda  eolation,  nsing  litmus  as  the  indicator.  Then  shake  15  c.c.  of 
the  same  gastric  jaice  with  pare,  finely  powdered  calciam  carbonate,  filter 
through  a  dry  filter,  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  filtrate  by  means 
of  a  current  of  air,  measure  off  exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  and  treat  with 
5  c.c.  of  the  calcium-chloride  solution,  and  add  litmus  and  titrate  again. 
The  difference  between  the  two  titrations  shows  the  acidity  due  to  free  acid. 
Any  fatty  acids  present  may  be  shaken  out  from  another  portion  by  ether 
and  the  acidity  determined  on  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ether. 

Other  methods  have  been  proposed  by  0 ahn  and  v.  Merino,  Hoffmann, 
Winter  and  Hayem,  and  Braun.  According  to  Kossler  *  the  three  last- 
mentioned  methods  are  not  quite  serviceable. 

Leo  "  has  recently  made  strong  objections  to  the  usefulness  of  Morner 
and  Sjoqyist's  method.  He  contradicts  the  correctness  of  Sjoqvist's 
statement  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  dissociation  in  various  mixtures  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphates,  and  he  obtained  in  direct  determinations 
such  an  irregularity  in  the  results  and  such  a  great  variation  from  the  theo- 
retically calculated  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  that  he  considers  this 
method  as  unserviceable. 

The  objections  made  to  Morner  and  Sjoqyist's  method  are  in  part 
unimportant  and  part  incorrect  and  unfounded  (Sjoqvist*),  and  for  the 
present  we  have  no  better  method  or  one  yielding  more  trustworthy  results. 

In  testing  for  volatile  fatty  acids  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should  not 
be  directly  distilled,  as  volatile  fatty  acids  may  be  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  other  bodies,  such  as  proteid  and  haemoglobin.  The  neutralized 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  therefore  precipitated  with  alcohol  at  ordinary 
temperature,  filtered  quickly,  pressed,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  alco- 
hol. The  alcoholic  extracts  are  made  faintly  alkaline  by  soda,  and  the 
alcohol  distilled.  The  residue  is  now  acidified  by  sulphuric  or  phosphoric 
acid  and  distilled.  The  distillate  is  neutralized  by  soda  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol, 
filtered,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  this  residue  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
This  solution  may  be  directly  tested  for  acetic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  or  with  ferric  chloride.  Formic  acid  may  be  tested  for  by  silver 
nitrate,  which  quickly  gives  a  black  precipitate;  and  butyric  acid  is  detected 
by  the  odor  after  the  addition  of  an  acid.  ^In  regard  to  the  methods  for 
more  fully  investigating  the  different  volatile  fatty  acids,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  other  text-books. 


III.  The  Glands  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
Intestine  and  their  Secretions. 

The  Secretion  of  Brunner's  Glands.  These  glands  are  partly  considered 
as  small  pancreas-glands  and  partly  as  mucous  or  salivary  glands.  Their 
importance  in  various  animals  is  different.  According  to  Grutzner* 
they  are  closely  related  in  dogs  to  the  pyloric  glands  and  contain  pepsin. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med..  Bd.  83. 
«i6id..  Bd.  82. 

*  Pfltiger's  Arch..  Bd.  12. 
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The  yiews  in  regard  to  the  oconrrence  of  a  diastatic  enzyme  are  contradic* 
torj,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  secretion  from  these  glands  free 
from  contamination  makes  this  assumption  somewhat  unreliable. 

The  Secretion  of  Lieberknlm's  Glands.  The  secretion  of  these  glands 
has  been  studied  by  the  aid  of  a  fistula  in  the  intestine  according  to  the 
method  of  Thirt  and  Vella.  Very  little  if  any  secrefciou  takes  place  in 
&sting  animals  (dog)  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  irritated.  In 
Iambs  Pregl  found  the  secretion  continuous.  The  partaking  of  food 
causes  a  secretion,  and  in  lambs  increases  the  secretion  already  taking  place. 
Mechanical,  chemical,  and  elecfcrical  irritations  act  in  the  same  manner  in 
dogs  (Thiby).  Pilocarpin  does  not  increase  the  secretion  in  lambs,  and  in 
dogs  it  does  not  seem  to  be  always  active  (Gamgee  ').  The  quantity  of  this 
secretion  in  the  course  of  24  hours  has  not  been  exactly  determined. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog  this  secretion  is 
scanty,  slimy,  and  gelatinous;  in  the  lower  part  it  is  more  fluid,  with 
gelatinous  lumps  or  flakes  (Bohmank).  Intestinal  juice  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  generates  carbon  dioxide  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and 
contains  (in  dogs)  nearly  a  constant  quantity  of  NaOl  and  Na,CO„  4.8-5 
and  4-5  p.  m.  respectively  (Gumilewski,  Rohmann').  It  contains 
proteid  (Thiby  found  8.01  p.  m.),  the  quantity  decreasing  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  elimination.  The  quantity  of  solids  varies.  In  dogs  the 
quantity  of  solids  is  12.2-24.1  p.  m.,  and  in  lambs  29.85  p.  m.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  intestinal  juice  of  the  dog,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Thiry,  is  1.010-1.0107,  and  in  lambs  1.01427  (Pregl).  The 
intestinal  juice  from  lambs  contains  18.097  p.  m.  proteid,  1.274  p.  m. 
albnmoses  and  mucin,  2.29  p.  m.  urea,  and  3.13  p.  m.  remaining  organic 
bodies. 

The  action  of  the  intestinal  juice  has  been  studied  by  many  investi- 
gators, but  the  views  concerning  it  are  at  variance.  According  to 
certain  experimenters  it  has  the  power  of  converting  boiled  starch  into 
sugar,  but  others  claim  that  it  has  not  the  property.  Still  this  action  is 
always  only  slight.  However,  it  seems  generally  accepted,  as  shown  by 
Paschutin,  Brown  and  Heron,  Bastianelli,*  and  others,  that  the 
intestinal  juice  or  an  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  an  inverting 
action  on  cane-sugar  or  maltose.  Lactose  seems,  at  least  in  certain  animals, 
as  dog  and  calf  (Rohmann  and  Lappe)  and  new-born  children  (Pautz  and 

'  Thlry.  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  50 ;  Vella,  Moleschotl's  Untersuch.,  Bd.  18;  Pregl, 
Pflttger's  Arch..  Bd.  61 ;  Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chem.,  Vol.  2.  p.  410,  where  Vella  and 
Masloff  are  quoted 

*  Gumilewski,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  80  ;  ROhmann,  ibid.,  Bd.  41. 

» Paschiitin,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1870,  8.  561 ;  Brown  and  Heron, 
Anna!,  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.,  Bd.  204 ;  Bastianelli,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.  zur  Katur- 
lehre.  Bd.  14.    This  contains  all  the  older  literature. 
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Vooel'),  to  be  inverted  by  a  special  enzyme,  lactase.  The  action  on 
carbohydrates  takes  place  more  quickly  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  npper 
part  of  the  intestine,  and  correspondingly  the  absorption  of  starch  and 
sngar  occars  more  qnickly  in  the  npper  part  than  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
intestine  (Lakkois  and  Lepine,*  Rohhann). 

By  experiments  with  chloroform-water  extracts  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
small  intestine,  as  well  as  with  the  precipitates  obtained  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  these  extracts,  Krugeb  *  has  confirmed  the  view  that  the  in- 
testinal mucosa  does  not  contain  either  a  proteolytic  or  steatolytic  but 
only  an  amylolytic  and  inverting  enzyme. 

Intestinal  juice  does  not  split  neutral  fats,  but  it  has  the  property,  like 
other  alkaline  fluids,  of  emuhifying  the  fats.  In  regard  to  its  action  on 
albuminous  bodies  most  investigators  agree  that  the  intestinal  jaice  has  no 
action  on  boiled  proteid  or  meat,  while  it  dissolves  fibrin  according  to 
Thiey.  Albumoses  are  not  converted  into  peptones  (Wen«  *).  Contrary 
to  other  investigators,  Schiff  claims  that  the  juice  from  a  successful  fistula 
operation  digests  not  only  coagulated  proteid  and  lumps  of  casein,  but  also 
unboiled  and  boiled  meat;  attention  should,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  micro-organisms  was  not  excluded  in  these  experiments. 
According  to  Oaohet  and  Pachok*  a  digestion  of  coagulated  white  of 
egg  can  take  place  in  the  duodenum  on  eliminating  the  gastric  and 
pancreatic  juices. 

Human  intestinal  juice  in  a  case  of  amis  prcstematuralis  has  been  inves- 
tigated by  Dehant.  This  juice  showed  itself  entirely  inactive  on  albumi- 
nous bodies,  even  on  fibrin  and  on  fats.  It  had  only  a  very  faint  action  on 
boiled  starch.  Tubby  and  Makkiko  *  have  investigated  human  intestinal 
juice.  The  specific  gravity  was  on  an  average  1.0069.  The  reaction  was 
alkaline,  and  an  abundant  development  of  carbon  dioxide  took  place  on 
adding  acid.  Proteids  were  not  digested;  starch  was  first  saccharified  very 
slowly,  while  cane-sugar  and  maltose  were  inverted  by  the  juice.  Fats  were 
both  emulsified  and  saponified.  These  experiments  on  the  action  of  the 
intestinal  juice  on  food  introduced  into  the  intestine  in  cases  of  isolated  loop 
of  the  intestine  in  animals,  and  in  human  intestine  in  cases  of  anus 
prcBternaturalis^  have  not  given  any  positive  results,  because  of  the  putre- 
faction processes  going  on  in  the  intestine. 

>  ROhmann  and  Lappe,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28;  Pautz  and  Vogel^ 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  82. 

•  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (6).  Tome  1. 
« Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  87. 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  22,  which  also  contains  the  older  literature. 
»  SchifT,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1868,  8.  857 ;  Gachet  and  Pachon,  Arcli. 
de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10. 

*  Demant,  Yircbow's  Arch.,  Bd.  75:  Turby  and  Manning,  Guy's  Hospital  Report, 
Vol.  48,  p.  277 ;  also  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892,  8.  945. 
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The  secretion  of  the  glands  in  the  large  intestine  seems  to  consist  chiefly 
of  macQS.  Fistulas  have  also  been  introdnced  into  these  parts  of  the 
intestine,  which  are  chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  be  considered  as  absorption 
organs.  The  investigations  on  the  action  of  this  secretion  on  nntritiye 
bodies  have  not  as  yet  yielded  any  positive  results. 

IV.  Pancreas  and  Pancreatic  Juice. 

In  invertebrates,  which  have  no  pepsin  digestion  and  which  also  have 
no  formation  of  bile,  the  pancreas,  or  at  least  an  analogous  organ,  seems  to 
be  the  essential  digestion  gland.  On  the  contrary,  an  anatomically  charac- 
teristic pancreas  is  absent  in  certain  vertebrates  and  in  certain  fishes. 
Those  fanctions  which  shoald  be  performed  by  this  organ  seem  to  be  per- 
formed in  these  animals  by  the  liver,  which  may  be  rightly  called  hepato- 
PAKCBEAS.  In  man  and  in  most  vertebrates  the  formation  of  bile  and  of 
certain  secretions  containing  enzymes  important  for  digestion  is  divided 
between  the  two  organs,  the  liver  and  the  pancreas. 

The  pancreas  gland  is  similar  in  certain  respects  to  the  parotid  gland. 
The  secreting  elements  of  the  former  consist  of  nacleated  cells  whose  basis 
forms  a  mass  rich  in  proteids,  which  expand  in  water  and  in  which  two 
distinct  zones  exist.  The  oater  zone  is  more  homogeneons,  the  inner  clondy, 
due  to  a  quantity  of  granules.  The  nucleus  lies  about  midway  between  the 
two  zones,  but  this  position  may  change  with  the  varying  relative  size  of 
the  two  zones.  According  to  Heidenhain*  the  inner  part  of  the  cells 
diminishes  in  size  during  the  first  stages  of  digestion,  in  which  the  secretion 
is  active,  while  at  the  same  time  the  outer  zone  enlarges  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  new  material.  In  a  later  stage,  when  the  secretion  has 
decreased  and  the  absorption  of  the  nutritive  bodies  has  taken  place,  the 
inner  zone  enlarges  at  the  expense  of  the  outer,  the  substance  of  the  latter 
having  been  converted  into  that  of  the  former.  Under  physiological  con- 
ditions the  glandular  cells  are  undergoing  a  constant  change,  at  one  time 
consuming  from  the  inner  part  and  at  another  time  growing  from  the  outer 
part.  The  inner  granular  zone  is  converted  into  the  secretion,  and  the 
outer,  more  homogeneous  zone,  which  contains  the  repairing  material,  is 
then  converted  into  the  granular  substance. 

Besides  considerable  quantities  of  proteids,  globulin^  nucleoproteid  (see 
Chapter  II),  and  albumin j  we  find  in  this  gland  several  enzymes,  or,  more 
correctly,  zymogens^  which  will  be  described  later.  We  also  find  in  this 
gland  nuclein^  Imcin  (butalanin),  tyrosin  (not  in  the  perfectly  fresh  gland), 
xanthin,  1-8  p.  m.,  hypoxanthin^  3-4  p.  m.,  guanin^  2-7.5  p.  m.  (all 
figures  are  calculated  for  the  dried  substance,  Kossel'),  adenin^  inosity 

^  Pflager'8  Arch.,  Bd.  10. 

« Zeltschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem..  Bd.  8. 
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lactic  acidy  volatile  fatty  acids y  fatSy  and  mineral  substances.  According 
to  the  investigations  of  Oidtmann'  the  haman  pancreas  contains  745.3 
p.  m.  water,  245.7  p.  m.  organic  and  9.5  p.  m.  inorganic  snbstances. 

Besides  the  already-mentioned  (Chapter  YIII)  relationship  to  the  trans- 
formation of  sngar  in  the  animal  body,  the  pancreas  has  the  property  of 
secreting  a  jnice  especially  important  in  digestion. 

Pancreatic  Juice.  This  secretion  may  be  obtained  by  adjusting  a  fistnla 
in  the  excretory  dact,  according  to  the  methods  suggested  by  Bernard, 
LuDwiG,  and  Hbidenhain,  and  perfected  by  Pawlow.'  If  the  operation 
is  performed  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  under  favorable  conditions  a  power- 
fully active  secretion  may  be  obtained  either  immediately  after  the  operation 
{temporary  fistula)  or  after  some  time  {permanent  fistula). 

In  herbivora,  snch  as  rabbits,  whose  digestion  is  uninterrupted,  the 
secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  continuous.  In  camivora  it  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  intermittent  and  dependent  on  the  digestion.  Daring 
starvation  the  secretion  almost  stops,  but  commences  again  after  partaking 
of  food.  Food  seems  to  act  in  a  twofold  manner.  First,  it  may,  with  the 
more  abundant  flow  of  blood  during  the  digestion,  which  is  seen  by  the  red 
color  of  the  gland,  convey  a  larger  quantity  of  nutritive  material  to  the 
gland,  and  thereby  cause  the  secretion  of  a  juice  rich  in  solids.  In  another 
way  the  food  may  also,  by  the  irritation  which  it  produces  on  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum,  indirectly  cause  an  increased  secre- 
tion. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Bernstein,  Heidenhain,  and  others, 
the  secretion  increases  rapidly  after  eating,  and  it  reaches  its  maximum  in 
the  course  of  the  first  three  hours.  From  this  time  the  secretion  diminishes, 
but  may  again  increase  from  the  5th-7th  hour,  when  generally  large  quan- 
tities of  food  pass  from  the  stomach  to  the  intestine.  Then  it  again 
decreases  continuously  from  the  9th-llth  hour,  and  stops  entirely  at  the 
15th-16th  hour. 

The  specific  irritants  for  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  are,  according 
to  Pawlow  and  his  colaborators,  acids  of  various  kinds,  hydrochloric  acid 
as  well  as  lactic  acid,  and  fats.  Alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates  have  on  the 
contrary  a  retarding  action.  It  seems  as  if  the  acids  act  in  a  refiex 
manner  by  irritating  the  mucosa  of  the  duodenum.  The  water,  which 
causes  a  secretion  of  acid  gastric  jnice,  also  becomes  an  irritant  for  the 
pancreatic  secretion,  but  may  also  be  an  independent  exciter.  The  psychical 
moment  may,  at  least  in  the  first  place,  have  an  indirect  action  (secretion 

'  Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lebrbiich,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  733. 

•  BerDard.  Le9onsde  Physiol.,  Tome  2,  p.  190;  Ludwig,  see  BerDStein,  Arbeilen  n. 
d.  pliysiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1869;  Heidenhain,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  10,8.604*. 
Pawlow,  Die  Arbeit  der  YerdauungsdrUsen,  Wiesbaden,  1898. 
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of  acid  gastric  juice),  and  the  food  seems  likewise  to  have  an  action  on 
pancreatic  secretion  by  its  action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  jaice.  The 
quality  of  the  food  has,  on  the  contrary,  an  nnmistakable  inflaence  on  the 
composition  of  the  juice  and  the  quantity  of  the  different  enzymes.  Thus 
the  juice  is  richest  in  diastatic  enzyme  after  bread  diet,  and  richest  in  the 
steotolytic  enzyme  after  milk  food.  When  a  dog  passes  from  a  milk-and- 
bread  diet  to  an  exclusive  meat  diet  the  juice  becomes  richer  in  proteolytic 
enzyme  and  poorer  in  diastatic  enzyme.  According  to  Gottlieb  irritating 
bodies,  as  mustard-oil,  cause  an  increased  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice. 
According  to  Pawlow  and  Schirokikh  »  his  experiment  is  not  conclusiye 
on  account  of  the  great  intensity  of  the  irritant  used  by  him. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  in  the  24  hours  authorities 
differ.  According  to  the  determinations  of  Pawlow  and  his  collaborators, 
KuwsoHiNSKi,  Wassiliew  and  Jablonskt,'  the  average  quantity  (with 
normally  acting  juice)  from  a  permanent  fistula  in  dogs  is  21.8  c.c.  per 
kilo  in  the  24  hours. 

The  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  is  a  clear,  colorless,  and  odorless 
alkaline  fluid  which  when  obtained  from  a  temporary  fistula  is  very  rich  in 
proteids,  sometimes  so  rich  that  it  coagulates  like  the  white  of  the  egg 
on  heating.  Besides  proteids  the  juice  contains  also  three  long-known 
enzymes — one  diastaticy  one  fat'Split ting y  and  one  which  dissolves  proteids. 
The  last-mentioned  has  been  called  trypsin  by  K^hke.  Besides  this 
EOhne  and  later  investigators  have  found  a  rennin-like  enzyme  in  the 
gland  as  well  as  the  juice.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  bodies  the 
pancreatic  juice  habitually  contains  small  quantities  of  leucine  fat^  and 
soaps.  As  mineral  constituents  it  contains  chiefly  alkali  chlorides  and  con- 
siderable alkali  carbonate,  some  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 
'  The  older  analyses  of  the  juice  from  a  permanent  fistula  by  C.  Schmidt 
are  the  results  of  a  more  or  less  abnormal  juice,  hence  we  shall  give  only  the 
analyses  of  juices  from  temporary  fistulas  on  dogs.*  The  results  are  given 
in  parts  per  1000. 

a.  6. 

Water 900.8  8844 

Solids 99.2  115.6 

Organic  substance 90.4  

Ash 8.8  

The  mineral  constituents  consisted  chiefly  of  NaCI,  7.4  p.  m. 

In  the  pancreatic  Juice  of  rabbits  11-26  p.  m.  solids  have  been  found,  and  in  that 
from  sheep  14.8-86.9  p.  m.  In  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  horse  9-15.5  p.  m.  solids  have 
been  found  ;  in  that  of  the  pigeon,  12-14  p.  m. 

>  Gottlieb,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  88;  Schirokikh,  Arch,  des  scienc. 
biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  Tome  8,  p.  449. 

*  J&iVI.,  Tome  2,  p.  891.  The  older  statements  of  Eeferstein  and  Hallwachs,  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  and  others  may  be  found  in  EUhne,  Lehrbuch,  p.  114. 

*  Cited  from  Maly  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  Bd.  6,  Thell  2.  S.  189. 
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The  human  pancreatic  juice  has  been  analyzed  by  Hbrtbr  >  in  a  case  of  stoppage  of 
the  exit  of  the  juice  by  the  pressui-e  of  a  cancer.  This  juice,  which  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  normal,  was  clear,  alkaline,  without  odor,  and  contained  the  three  enzymes. 
It  contained  peptone,  but  no  other  proteid.  The  quantity  of  solids  was  24.1  p.  m.  Of 
these  6.4  p.  m.  were  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contained  11.5  p.  m.  peptone  (and  enzymes) 
■and  6.2  p.  m.  mineral  substances.  Zawadskt*  has  analyzed  the  pancreatic  juice  of  a 
young  woman  with  a  fistula,  and  found  864.05  p.  m.  water,  182.51  p.  m.  organic  and 
S.44  p.  m.  inorganic  substances.    The  quantity  of  protein  bodies  was  92.05  p.  m. 

Among  the  coiiBtitneiits  of  the  pancreatic  jnice,  the  three  enzymes  are 
the  most;  important. 

Amylopsin  or  pancreatic  diastase,  which,  according  to  Eobowin  and 
2WEIFEL,*  is  not  found  in  new-born  infants  and  does  not  appear  until  more 
than  one  month  after  birth,  seems,  although  not  identical  with  ptyalin,  to 
be  nearly  related  to  it.  Amylopsin  acts  very  energetically  upon  boiled 
«tarch,  and  according  to  Kuhnb  •  upon  unboiled  starch,  especially  at  +  37** 
to  40"^  C,  and,  similar  to  the  action  of  saliva,  forms,  besides  dextrin,  chiefly 
isomaltose  and  maltose,  with  only  very  little  dextrose  (Musculus  and 
V.  Meeing,  Kulz  and  Vogel*).  The  dextrose  is  probably  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  invertin  *  existing  in  the  gland  and  juice. 

If  the  natural  pancreatic  juice  is  not  to  be  obtained,  then  the  gland, 
best  after  it  has  been  exposed  a  certain  time  (24  hours)  to  the  air,  may  be 
treated  with  water  or  glycerin.  This  infusion  or  the  glycerin  extract 
-diluted  with  water  (when  a  glycerin  has  been  used  which  has  no  reducing 
Action)  may  be  tested  directly  with  starch-paste.  It  is  safer,  however,  to 
flrst  precipitate  the  enzyme  from  the  glycerin  extract  by  alcohol,  and  wash 
with  this  liquid,  dry  the  precipitate  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  extract  with 
water.  The  enzyme  is  dissolved  by  the  water.  The  detection  of  sugar 
may  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  saliva. 

Steapsin  or  Fat-splittir.g  Enzyme.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
on  fats  is  twofold.  First,  the  neutral  fats  are  split  into  fatty  acids  and 
glycerin,  which  is  an  enzymotic  process;  and  secondly,  it  has  also  the 
property  of  emulsifying  the  fats. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  splitting  the  fats  may  be  shown  in 
the  following  way :  Shake  olive-oil  with  caustic  soda  and  ether,  siphon  off 
the  ether  and  filter  if  necessary,  then  shake  the  ether  repeatedly  with  water 
and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  residue  of  fat  free 
from  fatty  acids  which  is  neutral,  and  which  dissolves  in  acid-free  alcohol 
and  is  not  colored  red  by  alkanet  tincture.  If  such  fat  is  mixed  with 
perfectly  fresh  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  or  with  a  freshly  prepared  infusion 
of  the  fresh  gland  and  treated  with  a  little  alkali  or  with  a  faintly  alkaline 
glycerin  extract  of  the  fresh  gland  (9  parts  glycerin  and  1  part  1^  soda 

»  Herter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4;  Zawadsky,  Centralbl.  f.  PhysioL,  Bd. 
5,  S.  179. 

*  Eorowin,  Haly's  Jahiesber.,  Bd.  8 ;  Zweifel,  foot-note  5,  page  252. 

»  Lehrbuch,  8.  117. 

^  See  foot-note  4,  page  258. 

'  See  Tebb,  Journal  of  PhysioL,  Vol.  15,  and  Abelous,  C.  R.  Soc.  de  blol.,  1891. 
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eolation  for  each  gramme  of  the  gland),  and  some  litmas  tine  tare  added 
and  the  mixtare  warmed  to  -|-  37"  0.,  the  alkaline  reaction  will  gradually 
disappear  and  an  acid  one  take  its  place.  This  acid  reaction  depends  upon 
the  conyersion  of  the  neutral  fats  by  the  enzyme  into  glycerin  and  free  fatty 
acids. 

The  splitting  of  the  neutral  fats  may  also  be  shown  more  exactly  by  the 
following  method :  The  mixture  of  nentn^  fats  (absolutely  free  from  fatty 
acids)  and  pancreatic  juice  or  pancreas  infusion  is  digested  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  and  treated  with  some  soda  and  repeatedly  shaken  with 
fresh  quantities  of  ether  until  all  the  nnsplit  neutral  fats  are  removed. 
Then  it  is  made  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  shake  the  acid  liqnid 
with  ether,  evaporate  the  ether,  and  test  the  residue  for  fatty  acids. 

Another  simple  process  for  the  demonstration  of  the  fat-splitting  action 
of  the  pancreas-glands  is  the  following  (Cl.  Bernard):  A  small  portion  of 
the  perfectly  fresh,  finely  divided  gland  substance  i&  first  soaked  in  alcohol 
(of  90^).  Then  the  alcohol  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  pressing 
between  blotting-paper,  after  which  the  pieces  of  gland  are  covered  with  an 
ethereal  solution  of  nentral  butter-fat  (which  may  be  obtained  by  shaking 
milk  with  caustic  soda  and  ether).  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  the 
pieces  of  gland  covered  with  butter-fat  are  pressed  between  two  watch- 
glasses  and  then  gently  heated  to  37^  to  40^  G.  in  this  position.  After  a 
certain  time  a  marked  odor  of  butyric  acid  appears. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  splitting  fats  is  a  process  analogous 
to  that  of  saponification,  the  neutral  fats  being  decomposed,  by  the  addition 
of  the  elements  of  water,  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  according  to 
the  following  formula:  0,H..O,.R,  (neutral  fat)  +  3H,0  =  C,H..O,.H, 
(glycerin)  +  3(H.0.R)  (fatty  acid).  This  depends  upon  a  hydrolytic 
splitting,  which  was  first  positively  proved  by  Bernard  and  Berthelot.* 
The  pancreas-enzyme  also  decomposes  other  esters  just  as  it  does  the  neutral 
fats  (Nencki,  Baas*).  The  pancreas-enzyme  which  decomposes  fats  has 
been  less  studied  than  the  other  pancreas-enzymes,  and  it  has  indeed  been 
questioned  whether  or  not  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fats  in  the 
intestine  may  not  be  effected  through  lower  organisms.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  Nengki  it  seems  that  the  pancreas  actually  contains  an 
enzyme  which  decomposes  fats.  This  enzyme,  which  is  still  little  known, 
appears  to  be  very  sensitive  to  acids,  and  it  is  often  absent  in  acid  glands 
not  perfectly  fresh.  If  a  watery  infusion  of  the  gland  prepared  cold  be 
treated  with  calcined  magnesia,  then  the  enzyme  in  question  will,  according 
to  Danilewski,*  be  retained  by  the  magnesia  precipitate. 

The  fatty  acids  which  are  split  off  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
combine  in  the  intestine  with  the  alkalies,  forming  soaps  which  have  a 

*  Bernard,  Ann.  de  chim.  et  physique  (3  ser.).  Tome  25 ;  Berthelot,  Jabrcsber.  d. 
Chem.,  1855,  S.  738. 

*  Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  20 ;  Baas,  Zeitechr.  f.  phyiiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  14,  S.  416. 

*  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  25. 
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strong  emulsifying  action  on  the  fats,  and  thus  the  pancreatic  juice  becomes 
of  great  importance  in  the  emulsificaiion  and  the  absorption  of  the  fats. 

In  digestion  experiments  with  the  pancreas-gland  or  the  watery  extract 
of  the  same,  Klug  ^  has  observed  a  development  of  gases,  carbon  dioxide  and 
also  hydrogen,  which  were  not  produced  by  putrefaction  and  which  he  con- 
siders are  produced  by  an  enzymotic  cleavage  of  the  fats. 

Trypsin.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  digesting  proteids  was 
first  observed  by  Bernard,  but  first  proved  by  Corvisart.*  It  depends 
upon  a  special  epzyme  called  by  Kuhnb  trypsin.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
enzyme  does  not  occur  in  the  gland  itself.  In  the  gland,  more  probably,  a 
zjinogen  occurs  from  which  the  enzyme  is  split  off  or  formed  during  secre- 
tion, also  by  the  action  of  water,  acids,  alcohol,  and  other  substances. 
According  to  Albertoni,*  this  zymogen  is  found  in  the  gland  in  the  last 
third  of  the  intra-uterine  life.  Enzymes  similar  to  trypsin  occur  also  in  the 
plant  kingdom. 

The  purest  trypsin  thus  far  prepared,  isolated  by  Kuhne,*  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  glycerin.  The  less  pure  enzyme,  on  the 
contrary,  is  soluble  in  glycerin.  If  the  solution  of  the  enzyme  in  water  is 
heated  to  the  boiling-point  with  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  it  decomposes 
iuto  coagulated  proteid  and  peptone  (Kuhke).  According  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Biernacki  •  pure  trypsin  in  0.25-0.5^  soda  solution  is  destroyed 
in  5  minutes  by  heating  to  50°  C.  It  is  destroyed  by  heating  its  neutral 
solution  to  45°  0.  The  presence  of  albumoses  or  certain  ammonium  salts 
in  alkaline  trypsin  solutions  has  a  protective  action  to  a  certain  extent. 
Trypsin  is  destroyed  by  gastric  juice.  Like  other  enzymes,  trypsin  is 
characterized  by  its  physiological  action.  This  action  consists  in  dissolving 
proteids  and  especially  fibrin  in  alkaline,  neutral,  or  even  faintly  acid  solu- 
tions with  readiness. 

The  preparation  of  pure  trypsin  has  been  tried  by  various  experimenters. 
The  purest  seems  to  have  been  prepared  according  to  the  rather  complicated 
method  of  KChne.*  In  studying  the  action  of  trypsin  a  less  pure  prepara- 
tion may  often  answer,  and  various  methods  of  preparing  such  have  been 
proposed,  but  we  cannot  describe  all  of  them.  For  the  production  of  a 
glycerin  extract  (Heidenhain ')  the  gland  should  be  rubbed  with  glass 
powder  or  pure  quartz-sand,  this  mass  carefully  mixed  with  acetic  acid  of 
1^  (1  c.c.  to  each  grm.  of  gland),  then  for  each  part  of  the  gland-mass  add 

»  PflUger*8  Arch.,  Bd.  70. 

'  Gaz.  hebdomadaire,  1857,  Nos.  15,  16,  19.  Cited  from  Bunge,  Lehrbuch,  4.  Aufl.» 
8.185. 

*  See  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  8,  S.  254. 

*  Verb.  d.  naturh.-med.  Vereios  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  P.),  Bd.  1,  Heft  8. 
»  Zeitecbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 

*  Verb.  d.  naturb.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1,  Heft  8. 
'  Pflttger'8  Arch.,  Bd.  10. 
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^10  parts  of  glycerin,  and  filter  after  aboat  three  days.  By  precipitating  the 
glycerin  extract  with  alcohol  and  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  water,  we 
obtain  a  solation  which  has  a  powerful  digestive  action.  A  watery  inf asion 
of  the  gland  may  be  made  only  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  24 
hours,  and  5-10  parts  of  water  for  each  part  by  weight  of  the  gland  should 
be  used.  According  to  KOhnb  *  the  impure  trypsin  is  allowed  to  undergo 
autodigestion  in  a  0.2^  soda  solution  and  in  the  presence  of  thymol.  After 
the  conversion  of  the  albumoses  into  peptones  the  trypsin  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  ammonium  sulphate.  An  active  but  impure  infusion  may  be 
obtained  by  digesting  the  finely  divided  gland  for  a  few  days  with  water 
containing  5-10  c.c.  chloroform  per  liter  (Salkowski).    ' 

The  action  of  trypsin  on  proteids  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  use  of 
fibrin.  Very  considerable  quantities  of  this  albuminous  body  are  dissolved 
by  a  small  amount  of  trypsin  at  37-40^  0.  It  is  always  necessary  to  make 
a  control  test  with  fibrin  alone,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  alkali. 
Pibrin  is  dissolved  by  trypsin  without  any  putrefaction;  the  liquid  has  a 
pleasant  odor  somewhat  like  bouillon.  To  completely  exclude  putrefaction 
a  little  thymol,  chloroform,  or  ether  should  be  added  to  the  liquid.  Trypsin 
digestion  differs  essentially  from  pepsin  digestion  in  that  the  first  takes 
place  in  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  and  not,  as  is  necessary  for  pepsin 
digestion,  in  an  acidity  of  1-2  p.  m.  HCl,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  the 
proteids  dissolve  in  trypsin  digestion  without  previously  swelling  up. 

As  trypsin  not  only  dissolves  proteids  but  also  other  protein  substances, 
such  as  gelatin,  this  body  may  be  used  in  detecting  trypsin.  The  liquefac- 
tion of  a  strongly  disinfected  gelatin  is,  according  to  Fermi,*  a  very  delicate 
reagent  for  trypsin  or  tryptic  enzyme. 

Many  circumstances  exert  a  marked  infiuence  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
trypsin  digestion.  With  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  enzyme  present  the 
digestion  is  hastened  at  least  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  same  is  also  true  of 
an  increase  in  temperature  at  least  to  about  +  40®  C,  at  which  temperature 
the  proteid  is  very  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  trypsin.  The  reaction  is  also  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Trypsin  acts  energetically  in  neutral,  or  still 
better  in  alkaline,  solutions,  and  best  in  an  alkalinity  of  3-4  p.  m.  Na,CO,. 
Free  mineral  acids,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  completely  prevent  the 
digestion.  If  the  acid  is  not  actually  free,  but  combined  with  albuminous 
bodies,  then  the  digestion  may  take  place  quickly  when  the  acid  combina- 
tion is  not  in  too  great  excess  (Ohittbndbn  and  Cummins').  Organic 
acids  act  less  disturbingly,  and  in  the  presence  of  0.2  p.  m.  lactic  acid  and 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  bile  and  common  salt  the  digestion  may  indeed 
proceed  more  quickly  than  in  a  faintly  alkaline  liquid  (Lindbeboeb).     The 

»  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1886,  8.  629. 
«  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  12. 

"  Studies  from  the  Physiol.  Ohem.  Laboratory  of  Yale  Ck>llege,  New  Haven,  1886, 
Vol.  1,  p.  100. 
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statement  of  Rachford  aad  Southgatb  that  the  bile  can  prevent  tho 
injurious  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  a  mixture  of  pancreatio 
juice,  bile,  and  hydrochloric  acid  digests  better  than  any  other  mixture  of 
pancreatic  juice,  could  not  be  substantiated  by  Chittendbn  and  Albrc' 
Carbon  dioxide,  according  to  Sohiebbegk,'  has  a  retarding  action  in  acid 
solutions,  but  it  accelerates  the  tryptic  digestion  in  faintly  alkaline  liquids. 
Foreign  bodies^  such  as  borax  and  potassium  cyanide,  may  promote  tryptic 
digestion,  while  other  bodies,  such  as  salts  of  mercury,  iron,  and  others 
(Chittenden  and  Cummins),  or  salicylic  acid  in  large  quantities,  may  have 
a  preventive  action.  The  nature  of  the  proteids  is  also  of  importance. 
Unboiled  fibrin  is,  relatively  to  most  other  albuminous  bodies,  dissolved  so 
very  quickly  that  the  digestion  test  with  raw  fibrin  gives  an  incorrect  idea 
of  the  power  of  trypsin  to  dissolve  coagulated  albuminous  bodies  in  general. 
An  accumulation  of  products  of  digestion  tends  to  hinder  the  trypsin 
digestion. 

The  Products  of  the  Trypsin  Digestion.  In  the  digestion  of  unboiled 
fibrin  a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  +  55-60**  C.  may  be  obtained  as  an 
intermediate  product  (Herrmann*).  Moreover  from  fibrin,  as  well  as 
from  other  albuminous  bodies,  emanate  alhumoses  and  peptone^  leucin^ 
tyrosin^  and  aspartic  acid,  ek  little  Iy8in,ly8atinin  (Hbdin),  argt7iin  and 
histidin  (Kutscher*),  and  ammonia  (Hirschleb*),  and  also  the  so-called 
proteinchromogen  or  tryptophan.  When  putrefaction  has  not  been  entirely 
prevented  numerous  other  bodies  appear  which  will  be  spoken  of  later  in 
connection  with  the  putrefaction  process  going  on  in  the  intestine.  In  the 
trypsin  digestion,  in  contrast  to  the  pepsin  digestion,  pure  peptones,  not 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate,  are  relatively  easily  and  quickly 
formed.  The  peptone,  according  to  Euhne,  consists  entirely  of  anti- 
peptone,  and  the  above-mentioned  decomposition  products,  leucin  and  the 
others,  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hemipeptone  (see  Chapter 
II). 

Froteinohromogan*  or  trvptophan^  is  a  cleavage  product  appearing  in  the  tryptic 
digestion  of  albuminous  bodies  and  which  gives  a  reddish -violet  product,  so-called  pro- 
temchrom,  with  chlorine  or  bromine.  According  to  Nbncki  at  least  two  different  bodies 
with  unequal  amounts  of  bromine  are  obtained  on  adding  bromine.  One  of  these  seems 
to  stand  in  close  connection  to  hflematoporphyrin,  or  bilirubin,  and  the  other  to  the 
animal  melanins.     In  the  digestion  mixture,  freed  from  alhumoses  by  ammonium  sul- 

•  Lindberger,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18 ;  Rachford  and  Bouthgate,  Medical  Record* 
1895 ;  Chittenden  and  Albro,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  1,  1898. 

«  Skan.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8. 
•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

^  Hedin,  see  Drechsel,  "  Abbau  der  Eiweissstofle  in  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1891; 
Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25.  ^^i  i  >, 

•  Ibid,,  Bd.  10,  8.  802.  A^^  of^th.'* 

•  Stadelmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26.  ^  I  "CNIYERSITY 
» Neumeister,  ibid. ,  Bd.  26,  8.  829.  '^  XPa 
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pbate,  Kurajeff'  has  detected  at  least  three  proteiDchroms,  one  a  bluish-violet  bodv^ 

^^7%  bromine,  and  thirdly  a  brown  or  black 


Avith  at  least  85^  bromine,  another  red  with  27%  bromine,  and  thirdly  a  brown  or  blacl 
body.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  Bbitlbr'  obtained  a  red  product,  chloroproteiuchrom, 
"Which  corresponds  to  the  formula  OgeHneCltNtiOtiS.  This  product  is,like  protein- 
chromogen,  readily  decomposed.  The  proteincbrotnogen  diffuses  through  membranea 
and  is  precipitated  by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  but  not  by  metallic  salts. 

The  action  of  trypsin  on  other  bodies  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied. 
An  enzyme  has  been  found  in  the  pancreas  of  the  pig  and  certain  herbivora^ 
which  is  not  identical  with  trypsin  and  which  causes  the  coagulation  of 
neutral  or  alkaline  milk  (Euhke  and  Roberts). 

According  to  Halliburton  and  Brodie  '  casein  is  transformed  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  into  '*  pancreatic  casein,"  a  substSEmce  which  in 
regard  to  solubility  stands  between  casein  and  paracasein  (see  Chapter  XIY) 
and  which  is  converted  into  this  last  substance  by  rennin.  The  nuclein^ 
and  pseudo-nucleins  are  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  and  at 
least  in  part  further  digested.  Oelatin  is  dissolved  by  the  pancreatic  juice 
and  is  converted  into  gelatin-peptone.  According  to  K^hne  and  Ewald  * 
neither  glycocoU  nor  leucin  is  formed.  The  gelatin-forming  substance  of 
the  connective  tissues  is  not  directly  dissolved  by  trypsin,  but  only  after  it 
has  been  treated  with  acids  or  soaked  in  water  at  -|-  70^  G.  By  the  action 
of  trypsin  on  hyalin  cartilage  the  cells  dissolve,  leaving  the  nucleus.  The 
basis  is  softened  and  shows  an  indistinctly  constructed  network  of  collagen- 
ous substance  (Et^HKE  and  Ewald).  The  elastic  substance^  the  struc-- 
tureless  membrane^  and  the  membraiie  of  the  fat-cells  are  also  dissolved* 
Parenchymatous  organs^  such  as  the  liver  and  the  muscles,  are  dissolved  all 
bat  the  nucleus,  connective  tissue,  fat-corpuscles,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
nervous  tissue.  If  the  muscles  are  boiled,  then  the  connective  tissue  is  also 
dissolved.  Mucin  and  certain  nucleins  are  dissolved  and  split  by  trypsin 
solutions.  Oxyhcemoglobin  is  decomposed  by  trypsin  with  the  splitting  off 
of  hsBmatin.  ffcemoglobiny  on  the  contrary,  when  the  access  of  oxygen  is 
completely  prevented,  is  not  decomposed  by  trypsin  (Hoppe-Sbyler  *). 
Trypsin  does  not  act  on  fats  or  carbohydrates. 

It  has  already  been  brought  out  above  that  trypsin  does  not  exist 
ready  formed  in  the  gland,  but  more  likely,  as  Heidbnhain  has  shown,  the 
gland  contains  a  corresponding  zymogen.  The  maximum  quantity  of 
such  zymogen  in  the  gland  occurs  14-16-18  hours  after  a  full  meal,  and 
the  minimum  6-10  hours  after.  This  zymogen  is  not  converted  by 
glycerin  into  trypsin,  but  is  easily  changed  by  water  and  acids.     A  soda 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

>  Nencki,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  28 ;  Beitler,  ibid,,  Bd.  81. 

'  Etlbne  and  Hoberts,  Maly's  Jabresber..  Bd.  9,  S.  224  ;  also  Sidney  Edkins,  JouruaL 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  12,  which  contains  all  the  literature.  Halliburton  and  Brodie,  ibid.^ 
Vol.  20. 

*  Verb.  d.  naturh.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1. 

» Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  267. 
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Bolution  of  1-1. 55^,  on  the  contrary,  prevents  almost  entirely  the  conversion 
of  the  zymogen.  If  we  allow  the  gland  to  lie  in  the  air  it  gradually 
becomes  acid,  and  this  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  enzyme  in  which  the 
oxygen  seems  to  be  active,  as  is  nsnal  in  the  conversion  of  the  zymogen 
into  trypsin.  It  is  very  probable  also  that  the  two  other  enzymes  are 
formed  from  corresponding  zymogens,  and  this  has  been  shown  by  Liver- 
SID6E  *  to  be  plausible  in  the  case  of  the  diastatic  enzyme. 

V.  The  Chemical  Processes  in  the  Intestine. 

The  action  which  belongs  to  each  digestive  secretion  may  be  essentially 
changed  by  mixing  with  other  digestive  fluids;  and  since  the  digestive 
flaids  which  flow  into  the  intestine  are  mixed  with  still  another  flaid,  the 
bile,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  combined  action  of  all  these 
fluids  in  the  intestine  makes  the  chemical  processes  going  on  therein  very 
complicated. 

As  the  acid  of  fche  gastric  juice  acts  destructively  on  ptyalin,  this  enzyme 
has  no  further  diastatic  action,  even  after  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  haa 
been  neutralized  in  the  intestine.  The  bile  has,  at  least  in  certain  animals, 
a  faint  diastatic  action  which  in  itself  can  hardly  be  of  any  great  impor- 
tance, but  which  shows  that  the  bile  has  not  a  preventive  but  rather  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  energetic  diastatic  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 
Martin  and  Willliams*  have  observed  a  beneficial  action  of  the  bile  on 
the  diastatic  action  of  the  pacreas  infusion.  To  this  may  be  added  that  the 
organized  ferments  which  occur  habitually  in  the  intestine  and  sometimes 
in  the  food  have  partly  a  diastatic  action  and  partly  produce  a  lactic-acid  and 
butyric-acid  fermentation.  The  maltose  which  is  formed  from  the  starch 
seems  to  be  converted  into  glucose  in  the  intestine.  Cane-sugar  is  inverted 
in  the  intestine,  and,  at  least  in  certain  animals,  also  lactose.'  Cellulose, 
especially  the  finer  and  more  tender  kind,  is  undoubtedly  partly  dissolved 
in  the  intestine;  the  products  thus  formed  are  not  very  well  known.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Tappeiner  that  cellulose  may  undergo  fermentation,  caused 
by  the  action  of  micro-organisms  with  the  production  of  marsh-gas,  acetic 
acid,  and  butyric  acid;  still  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  cellalose  is 
destroyed  in  this  way.* 

The  bile,  especially  dog-bile,  has,  according  to  Moore  and  Eockwood,' 

»  Joiirn.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8. 

•  Proceedings  of  ibc  Roy.  80c. .  Vols.  45  and  48. 

>  See  liternture  foot-note  8,  page  280,  and  footnote  1,  page  281. 

•  On  the  digestion  of  cellulose  see  Henneberg  and  Stobmann,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie, 
Bd.  21,  8.  618  ;  v-.  Knieriem,  ibid.,  8.  67;  Hofmeiater,  Arcb.  f.  wiss.  u.  prakt.  Tbier- 
beilkuude.  Bd.  11  ;  Weiske,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22,  8.  873 ;  Tappeiner,  ibid,,  Bdd. 
20  and  24  ;  and  Mall^vre,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  40. 

•  Proceedings  of  Roy.  8oc.,  Vol.  60,  and  Journ.  of  Pbysiol.,  Vol.  21. 
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the  property  of  dissolving  fatty  acids  to  a  rather  high  degree  and  hence  it 
can  perhaps  accelerate  the  absorption  of  fatty  acids  split  off  by  the  pan- 
creatic jaice.  It  is,  however,  without  doabt  of  greater  importance  that  the 
bile,  as  Nengki  and  Rachfobd  '  have  shown,  facilitates  the  fat-splitting 
action  of  the  pancreatic  jaice.  The  fatty  acids  combine  with  the  alkalies 
of  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices,  producing  soaps  which  are  partly 
absorbed  as  such  and  partly  exercise  a  powerful  action  on  the  absorption  of 
the  fats. 

If  to  a  soda  solation  of  about  1-3  p.  m.  Na,GO,  we  add  pure,  perfectly 
neutral  olive-oil  in  not  too  large  quantity,  we  obtain,  after  vigorous  shaking, 
a  transient  emulsion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  add  to  the  same  quantity  of 
soda  solution  an  equal  amount  of  commercial  olive-oil  (which  always  con- 
tains free  fatty  acids),  we  need  only  turn  the  vessel  over  for  the  two  liquids 
to  mix  and  immediately  we  have  a  very  finely  divided  and  permanent 
emulsion  making  the  liquid  appear  like  milk.  The  free  fatty  acids  of  the 
always  somewhat  rancid  commercial  oil  combine  with  the  alkali  to  form 
soaps  which  act  to  emulsify  the  fats  (BRtJcKB,  Gad,  Lobwentha.l*). 
This  emulsifying  action  of  the  fatty  acids  split  off  by  the  pancreatic  juice  is 
undoubtedly  assisted  by  the  habitual  occurrence  of  free  fatty  acids  in  the 
food,  and  also  by  the  splitting  off  of  fatty  acids  from  the  neutral  fats  by  the 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine.  These  fatty  acids  must  combine  with  the 
alkalies  in  the  intestine  and  form  soaps. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  absorbed  fat  is  again  found  in  the  chyle  as  an 
emulsion  we  generally  consider  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  by  the  aid  of 
the  soaps  as  of  great  importance  in  the  absorption  of  fats.  The  correctness 
of  this  view,  and  questions  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  fats,  will  be 
discussed  later  in  connection  with  absorption.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here 
that,  according  to  the  unanimous  experience,  the  united  action  of  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice  favor  the  absorption  of  fats. 

Bile  completely  prevents  pepsin  digestion  in  artificial  digestion,  because 
it  retards  the  swelling  up  of  the  proteids.  The  passage  of  bile  into  the 
stomach  during  digestion,  on  the  contrary,  seems  according  to  several  inves- 
tigators, especially  Oddi  and  Dastre,'  to  have  no  retarding  action  on 
stomachic  digestion.  Bile  has  no  solvent  action  on  proteids  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  reaction,  but  still  it  may  have  an  influence  on  proteid  digestion  in 
the  intestine.  The  acid  contents  of  the  stomach,  containing  an  abundance 
of  proteids,  give  with  the  bile  a  precipitate  of  proteids  and  bile-acids.    This 

»  Nencki.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  20;  Rachford.  Journal  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  12. 

*  BrUcke,  Wien.  Sitzuugsber. ,  Bd.  61,  Abth.  2  ;  Qad.  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch., 
1878;  Loewenthal,  ibid.,  1897. 

>  Oddi  Ref.  in  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  1.  8.  812 ;  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5), 
Tome  2,  p.  816. 
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precipitate  carries  a  part  of  the  pepsin  with  itj  aud  for  this  reason,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  partial  or  complete  neutralization  of  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  by  the  alkali  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  pepsin 
digestion  cannot  proceed  further  in  the  intestine.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bile  does  not  disturb  the  digestion  of  proteids  by  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the 
intestine.  The  action  of  these  digestive  secretions,  as  aboye  stated,  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  bile,  especially  not  by  the  faintly  acid  reaction  due  to 
organic  acids  which  are  habitually  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine. 
In  a  dog  killed  while  digestion  is  going  on,  the  faintly  acid,  bile-containing 
material  of  the  intestine  shows  regularly  a  strong  digestive  action  on 
proteids. 

The  precipitate  formed  on  the  meeting  of  the  acid  contents  of  the 
stomach  with  the  bile  easily  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  bile  and  also  in  the 
NaCl  formed  in  the  neutralization  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice.  This  may  take  place  even  under  faintly  acid  reaction.  Since  in 
man  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  open  near  one 
another,  in  consequence  of  which  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
probably  immediately  in  great  part  neutralized  by  the  bile  as  soon  as  it 
enters,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  precipitation  of  proteids  by  the  bile  occurs 
in  the  intestine. 

Besides  the  previously  mentioned  processes  caused  by  enzymes,  there 
are  others  of  a  different  nature  going  on  in  the  intestine,  namely,  the 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  processes  caused  by  micro-organisms.  These 
are  less  intense  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine,  but  increase  in  intensity 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  same,  and  decrease  in  the  large  intestine 
because  of  the  absorption  of  water.  Fermentation  but  not  putrefaction 
processes  occur  in  the  small  intestine  as  long  as  the  contents  are  strongly 
acid.  Macfadyen,  M.  Nbncki,  and  N.  Sieber  *  have  investigated  a  case 
of  human  anus  praeternaturalis,  in  which  the  fistula  occurred  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum,  and  they  were  able  to  investigate  the  contents  of  the 
intestine  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  entire  small  intestine.  The  mass  was  yellow  or  yellowish  brown,  due 
to  bilirubin,  had  an  acid  reaction  which,  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  amounted 
to  1  p.  m.  The  contents  were  nearly  odorless,  having  an  empyreumatic  odor 
recalling  that  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  only  seldom  had  a  putrid  odor 
recalling  that  of  indol.  The  essential  acid  present  was  acetic  acid,  accom- 
panied with  fermentation  lactic  acid  and  paralactic  acid,  volatile  fatty  acids, 
succinic  acid,  and  bile-acids.  Goagulable  proteids,  peptone,  mucin,  dextrin, 
dextrose,  and  alcohol  were  present.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  could  not  be 
detected. 

According  to  the  above-mentioned  investigators,  the  proteids  are  only  to 


Arch.  f.  erp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  28. 
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a  very  slight  extent,  if  at  all,  decomposed  by  the  microbes  in  the  small 
intestine  of  man.  The  microbes  present  in  the  small  intestine  preferably 
decompose  the  carbohydrates,  forming  ethyl  alcohol  and  the  above-men- 
tioned organic  acids.  Free  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  occar  in  the  small 
intestine,  and  it  is  the  organic  acids  that  prevent  the  patrefaction  of  the 
proteids  in  the  intestine. 

Farther  investigations  of  Jakowsky  *  lead  to  the  same  result,  namely, 
that  in  man  the  patrefaction  of  the  proteids  does  not  take  place  in  the  small 
but  in  the  large  intestine.  This  patrefaction  of  the  proteids  is  not  the 
same  as  the  pancreatic  digestion,  and  these  two  processes  are  essentially 
different  because  of  the  products  they  yield.  In  the  pancreatic  digestion 
of  proteids  there  are  formed,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  besides  albumoses 
and  peptones,  bases,  protein  chromogen,  amido-acids,  and  ammonia.  In 
the  putrefaction  of  the  proteids  we  have,  indeed,  the  same  products  formed 
at  the  beginning,  but  the  decomposition  proceeds  considerably  further  and 
a  number  of  products  are  developed  which  have  become  known  through  the 
labors  of  numerous  investigators,  Nencki,  Baumank,  Briegeb,  H.  and 
E.  Salkowski,  and  their  pupils.  The  products  which  are  formed  in  the 
putrefaction  of  proteids  are  (in  addition  to  albumoses^ peptones^  amido-acids^ 
and  ammonia)  indole  skatoly  paracresol,  phenol^  phenyl-propionic  acid^  and 
phenyl-acetic  acidy  also  paraoxypJienyl-acetic  acid  And  hydroparacumartc  acid 
(besides  paracresol,  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  tyrosin),  volatile  fatty 
acids,  carbon  dioonde^  hydrogen^  marsh-gas^  methylmercaptany  and  sulphu- 
retted  hydrogen.  In  the  putrefaction  of  gelatin  neither  tyrosin  nor  indol  is 
formed,  while  glycocoll  is  produced. 

Among  these  products  of  decomposition  a  few  are  of  special  interest 
because  of  their  behavior  within  the  organism  and  because  after  their 
absorption  they  pass  into  the  urine.  A  few,  such  as  the  oxyacids,  pass 
unchanged  into  the  urine.  Others,  such  as  phenols,  are  directly  trans- 
formed into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  by  synthesis,  and  are  eliminated  as  such 
by  the  urine;  on  the  contrary,  others,  such  as  indol  and  skatol,  are  only 
converted  into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  after  oxidation  (for  details  see 
Chapter  XY).  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  in  the  urine  varies  also  with 
the  extent  of  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine;  at  least  this  is  true 
for  the  ethereal  sulphuric  acids.  Their  quantity  increases  in  the  urine  with 
a  stronger  putrefaction,  and  the  reverse  takes  place,  as  Baumann'  has 
shown  by  experiments  on  dogs,  when  the  intestine  has  been  disinfected  by 
calomel,  namely,  they  then  disappear  from  the  urine. 

Among  the  above-mentioned  putrefactive  products  in  the  intestine  the 
two  following,  indol  and  skatol,  should  be  especially  noted. 

'  Arch,  des  ScieDC.  bid.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  Tome  1. 
» Zeltschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem..  Bd.  10. 
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CH 

Indol,   C,H,N  =  C,H^  CH,    and    Skatol,    or     methyl-indol, 

NH 
C.CH, 

€,H,N  =  C,H^  CH,  are  two  bodies  which  stand  in  close  relationship 

NH 
to  the  indigo  substances  and  are  formed  in  yariable  quantities  from  proteid 
sabstances  under  different  conditions.  Hence  they  occur  habitually  in  the 
haman  intestinal  canal  and,  after  oxidation  into  indozyl  and  skatozyl 
respectively,  pass,  at  least  partly,  into  the  urine  as  the  corresponding 
ethereal  sulphuric  acids  and  also  as  glycnronic  acids. 

These  two  bodies  have  been  prepared  synthetically  in  many  ways.  Both 
may  be  obtained  from  indigo  by  reducing  it  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid 
and  heating  this  reduction  product  with  zinc-dust  (Baeyer  ').  Indol  may 
be  formed  from  skatol  by  passing  it  through  a  red-hot  tube.  Indol  sus- 
pended in  water  is  in  part  oxidized  into  indigo-blue  by  ozone  (Nencki  '). 

Indol  and  skatol  crystallize  in  shining  leaves,  and  their  melting-points 
are  -|-  52^  and  .95^  C.  respectively.  Indol  has  a  peculiar  excrementitious 
odor,  while  skatol  has  an  intense  fetid  odor  (skatol  obtained  from  indigo  is 
t>dorless).  Both  bodies  are  easily  volatilized  by  steam,  skatol  more  easily 
than  indol.  They  may  both  be  removed  from  the  watery  distillate  by  ether. 
Skatol  is  the  more  insoluble  of  the  two  in  boiling  water.  Both  are  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  give  with  picric  acid  a  combination  consisting  of  red 
crystalline  needles.  If  a  mixture  of  the  two  picrates  be  distilled  with 
ammonia,  they  both  pass  over  without  decomposition;  while  if  they  are 
distilled  with  caustic  soda,  the  indol  but  not  the  skatol  is  decomposed. 
The  watery  solution  of  indol  gives  with  fuming  nitric  acid  a  red  liquid,  and 
then  a  red  precipitate  of  nitroso-indol  nitrate  (Nencki  ').  It  is  better  first 
to  add  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  2^  solution  of 
potassium  nitrite,  drop  by  drop  (Salkowski*).  Skatol  does  not  give  this 
reaction.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  indol  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
colors  a  pine  chip  cherry-red.  Skatol  does  not  give  this  reaction.  Indol 
gives  a  deep  reddish-violet  color  with  sodium  nitroprusside  and  alkali 
(Legal's  reaction).  On  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  acetic  acid 
the  color  becomes  true  blue.     Skatol  does  not  act  the  same.     The  alkaline 

*  ADoal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  140,  and  Supplbd.  7,  S.  56 ;  also  Ber.  d.  deutsclu 
<;hem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  1. 

»  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  8,  8.  727,  and  tWtf.,  8.  722  and  1617. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  8.  447. 
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eolation  is  yellow  and  becomes  violet  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and 
boiling.  Skatol  dissolyes  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  violet 
coloration.  On  warming  skatol  with  snlpharic  acid  a  beantifol  purple-red 
coloration  is  obtained  (Giamioiak  and  Magnakiki  '). 

For  the  detection  of  indol  and  skatol  in,  and  their  preparation  from^ 
excrement  and  putrefying  miztares,  the  main  points  of  the  nsaal  method 
are  as  follows:  The  mixture  is  distilled  after  acidifying  with  acetic  acid; 
the  distillate  is  then  treated  with  alkali  (to  combine  with  any  phenol  which 
may  be  present)  and  again  distilled.  From  this  second  distillate  the  two 
bodies,  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  precipitated  by  picrio 
acid.  The  picrate  precipitate  is  then  distilled  with  ammonia.  The  two 
bodies  are  obtained  from  the  distillate  by  repeated  shaking  with  ether  and 
evaporation  of  the  several  ethereal  extracts.  The  residne,  containing  indol 
and  skatol,  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
treated  with  8-10  vols,  of  water.  Skatol  is  precipitated,  but  not  the  indol. 
The  further  treatment  necessary  for  their  separation  and  purification  will 
be  found  in  other  works. 

The  gases  which  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  processes  are  mixed 
in  the  intestinal  tract  with  the  atmospheric  air  swallowed  with  the  saliva^ 
and  as  the  gas  developed  in  the  decomposition  of  different  foods  varies,  sa 
the  mixture  of  gases  after  various  foods  should  have  a  dissimilar  composi- 
tion. This  is  found  to  be  true.  Oxygen  is  found  only  in  very  faint  traces 
in  the  intestine;  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  formation  of 
reducing  substances  in  the  fermentation  processes  which  combine  with  the 
oxygen,  and  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  to  a  diffusion  of  the  oxygen  through 
the  tissues  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  To  show  that  these  processes  take 
place  mainly  in  the  stomach  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  271,  on  the  com- 
position of  the  gases  of  the  stomach.  Nitrogen  is  habitually  found  in  the 
intestine,  and  it  is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  swallowed  air.  The  carbon 
dioxide  originates  partly  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  partly  from  the 
putrefaction  of  the  proteids,  partly  from  the  lactic-acid  and  butyric-acid 
fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  and  partly  from  the  setting  free  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  alkali  carbonates  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  by 
their  neutralization  through  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  and 
by  organic  acids  formed  in  the  fermentation.  Hydrogen  occurs  in  largest 
quantities  after  a  milk  diet,  and  in  smallest  quantities  after  a  purely  meat 
diet.  This  gas  seems  to  be  formed  chiefly  in  the  butyric-acid  fermentation 
of  carbohydrates,  although  it  may  occur  in  large  quantities  in  the  putrefac- 
tion of  proteids  under  certain  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
methylmercaptan  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  occurs  normally  in  tho 
intestine  originates  from  the  proteids.  The  marsh-gas  undoubtedly  origi- 
nates in  the  putrefaction  of  proteids.     As  proof  of  this  Huge  '  fouiAl  20.45^ 

>  Ber.  d.  deiitsch.  chem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  21,  S.  1928. 
*  Wien.  BitzuDgsber.,  Bd.  44. 
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marsh-gas  in  the  human  intestine  after  a  meat  diet.  He  found  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  this  gas  after  a  vegetable  (leguminous)  diet ;  this 
coincides  with  the  obserration  that  marsh-gas  may  be  produced  by  a 
fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  but  especially  of  cellulose  (Tapeiner*). 
Such  an  origin  of  marsh-gas,  especially  in  herbivora,  is  to  be  expected.  A 
small  part  of  the  marsh-gas  and  carbon  dioxide  may  also  depend  on  the 
decomposition  of  lecithin  (Hasebboek  *). 

Putrefaction  in  the  intestine  not  only  depends  upon  the  composition  of 
the  food,  but  also  upon  the  albuminous  secretions  and  the  bile.  Among 
the  constituents  of  bile  which  are  changed  or  decomposed  we  have  not  only 
the  pigments — the  bilirubin  yields  urobilin  and  a  brown  pigment — but  also 
the  bile-acids,  especially  taurocholic  acid.  Glycocholic  acid  is  more  stable, 
and  a  part  is  found  unchanged  in  the  excrement  of  certain  animals,  while 
taurocholic  acid  is  so  completely  decomposed  that  it  is  entirely  absent  in 
the  faeces.  In  the  foetus,  in  whose  intestinal  tract  no  putrefaction  processes 
occur,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  undecomposed  bile-acids  and  bile-pigmenta 
in  the  contents  of  the  intesfcine.  The  reduction  of  bilirubin  into  urobilin 
does  not,  according  to  Macfadyen,  Nencki,  Sieber,  and  Harley,'  take 
place  in  man  in  the  small  but  in  the  large  intestine. 

That  the  secretions  rich  in  proteids  are  destroyed  in  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  follows  from  the  fact  that  putrefaction  may  also  continue  during 
complete  fasting.  From  the  observations  of  MCller*  on  Cetti  it  was 
found  that  the  elimination  of  indican  during  starvation  rapidly  decreased 
and  after  the  third  day  of  starvation  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  while  the 
phenol  elimination,  which  at  first  decreased  so  that  it  was  nearly  minimum, 
increased  again  from  the  fifth  day  of  starvation,  and  on  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  it  was  three  to  seven  times  as  much  as  in  man  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. In  dogs,  on  the  contrary,  the  elimination  of  indican  during 
starvation  is  considerable,  but  the  phenol  elimination  is  slight.  Among 
the  secretions  which  undergo  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  the  pancreatic 
juice,  which  putrefies  most  readily,  takes  first  place. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  conclude  that  the  products  formed  by  the 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  are  in  part  the  same  as  those  formed  in  diges- 
tion. The  putrefaction  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  organism  so  far  as  the 
formation  of  such  products  as  albumoses,  peptones,  and  perhaps  also  certain 
amido-acids  is  concerned.  The  question  has  indeed  been  asked  (PASTErR), 
is  digestion  possible  without  micro-organisms  ?  Nuttal  and  Thierfelder  ' 
have  shown  tha-t  guinea-pigs  removed  from  the  uterus  of  the  mother  by 

>  Zeitsch.  f.  Biologie.  Bdd.  20  and  24. 

« Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  12. 

»  Harley,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1896. 

^  Berlin,  klin.  WocheDSchr.,  1887. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  21  and  22. 
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Caesarian  section  coald  with  sterile  air  digest  well  and  assimilate  sterile  food 
{milk  or  crackers)  in  the  complete  absence  of  bacteria  in  the  intestine,  aud 
grew  perfectly  normal  and  increased  in  weight. 

The  bacterial  action  in  the  intestine  is  not  necessary  at  least  for  certain 
varieties  of  food.  That  they  may  be  of  importance  to  the  organism  has 
been  stated  above;  bat  this  action  may,  by  the  formation  of  further  cleavage 
products,  be  a  loss  of  valuable  material  to  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  that  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  is  kept  within  certain  limits. 
If  an  animal  is  killed  while  digestion  in  the  intestine  is  going  on,  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  intestine  give  out  a  peculiar  but  not  putrescent  odor. 
Also  the  odor  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  is  far  less  offensive  than 
a  putrefying  pancreas  infusion  or  a  putrefying  mixture  rich  in  proteid. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  is  ordinarily 
not  nearly  as  intense  as  outside  of  the  organism. 

It  seems  thus  to  be  provided,  under  physiological  conditions,  that  putre- 
faction shall  not  proceed  too  far,  and  the  factors  which  here  come  under 
consideration  are  probably  of  different  kinds.  Absorption  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  of  them,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  actual  obser- 
vation that  the  putrefaction  increases,  as  a  rule,  as  the  absorption  is  checked 
and  fluid  masses  accumulate  in  the  intestine.  The  character  of  the  food 
also  has  an  unmistakable  influence,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  large  quantity  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  food  acts  against  putrefaction  (Hirschleb*).  It  has 
been  shown  by  Pohl,  Biernacki,  Rovighi,  Winternitz,  and  Schmitz' 
that  milk  and  kephir  have  a  specially  strong  preventive  action  on  putrefac- 
tion. This  action,  according  to  Schmitz,  is  not  due  to  the  casein,  but 
chiefly  to  the  lactose  and  also  in  part  to  the  lactic  acid. 

A  specially  strong  preventive  action  on  putrefaction  has  been  ascribed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  bile.  This  anti-putrid  action  is  not  due  to  neutral 
or  faintly  alkaline  bile,  which  itself  easily  putrefies,  but  to  the  free  bile- 
acids,  especially  taurocholic  acid  (Maly  and  Emich,  Lindberger*). 
There  is  no  question  that  the  free  bile-acids  have  a  strong  preventive  action 
on  putrefaction  outside  of  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  deny 
such  an  action  in  the  intestine.  Notwithstanding  this  the  anti-putrid 
action  of  the  bile  in  the  intestine  is  contradicted  by  certain  investigators 
(VoiT,  Rohm  ANN,  Hirschler  and  Terray  *).     Mossb  *  has  recently  given 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10,  8.  806. 

*  Ibid.,  Bd.  17,  S.  401,  which  gives  references  to  the  older  literature,  nnd  Bd.  19. 
See  also  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss..  1893,  8.  467.  and  Seelig.  Virchow'a 
Arch..  Bd.  146. 

'  Maly  and  Emich,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  4  ;  Lindberger,  1.  c. 

*  Voit,  Beitr.  zur  Biologie,  Jubiiaumschrift,  8tuttgart,  1882 ;  ROhmann,  Pfltlger's 
Arch.,  Bd.  29 ;  Hirschler  and  Terray,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  Bd.  36. 
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farther  proof  as  to  the  inability  of  neutral  bile  in  preventing  patrefaction. 
He  claims,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  a  temporal  retarding  action  on  the 
development  of  bacteria. 

Biliary  fistnlsB  have  been  established  so  as  to  study  the  importance  of  the 
bile  in  digestion  (Schwann,  Blondlot,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,*  and 
others).  As  a  resalt  it  has  been  observed  that  with  fatty  foods  an  imperfect 
absorption  of  fat  regalarly  takes  place,  and  the  excrements  contain,  there- 
fore,  an  excess  of  fat  and  have  a  light-gray  or  pale  color.  The  extent  of 
deviation  from  the  normal  after  the  operation  is  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  food.  If  an  animal  is  fed  on  meat  and  fat,  then  the 
quantity  of  food  must  be  considerably  increased  after  the  operation,  other- 
wise the  animal  will  become  very  thin,  and  indeed  die  with  symptoms  •of 
atarvation.  In  these  cases  the  excrements  have  the  odor  of  carrion,  and 
this  was  considered  a  proof  of  the  action  of  the  bile  in  checking  patrefac- 
tion. The  emaciation  and  the  increased  want  of  food  depend,  naturally, 
upon  the  imperfect  absorption  of  the  fats,  whose  high  calorific  value  is 
reduced  and  must  be  replaced  by  the  taking  up  of  larger  quantities  of  other 
nutritive  bodies.  If  the  quantity  of  proteids  and  fats  be  increased,  then 
this  last,  which  can  be  only  very  incompletely  absorbed,  accumulates  in  the 
intestine.  This  accumulation  of  the  fats  in  the  intestine  only  renders  the 
action  of  the  digestive  juices  on  proteids  more  difficult,  and  these  last 
increase  the  amount  of  putrefaction.  This  explains  the  appearance  of  fetid 
f8B6es,  whose  pale  color  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  bile-pigments,  but  to  a 
surplus  of  fat  (Kohmann,  Voit).  If  the  animal  is,  on  the  contrary,  fed 
on  meat  and  carbohydrates,  it  may  remain  quite  normal,  and  the  leading 
off  of  the  bile  does  not  cause  any  increased  putrefaction.  The  carbo- 
hydrates may  be  uninterruptedly  absorbed  in  such  large  quantities  that  they 
replace  the  fat  of  the  food,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  animal  on  such  a 
diet  does  not  become  emaciated.  As  with  this  diet  the  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  is  no  greater  than  under  normal  conditions  even  though  the  bile  is 
absent,  it  would  seem  that  the  bile  in  the  intestine  exercises  no  preventive 
action  on  putrefaction. 

The  researches  of  Landauer  *  on  the  influence  of  the  bile  on  metabolism 
have  substantiated  the  earlier  observations  that  fats  are  as  poorly  absorbed 
in  dogs  with  biliary  fistula  and  the  carbohydrates  as  in  normal  animals. 
With  food  consisting  of  medium  amounts  of  proteids,  larger  amounts 
of  carbohydrates,  and  only  very  little  fat  the  deposition  of  proteid  took 
place  as  in  normal  animals.  On  feeding  with  sufficient  proteid  and  little 
fat  nitrogenous  equilibrium  occurred  also  in  a  fistula  dog,  but  first  with 

>  Schwann,  MUllei-'s  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1844 ;  Blondlot,  cited  from  Bidder 
«nd  Schmidt,  Verdauungssftfte,  etc.,  S.  98. 

'  Math.  u.  naturw.  Bericht  aos  Ungam,  Bd.  15. 
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a  bodily  weight  less  than  in  a  normal  animal.  On  feeding  with  medium 
quantities  of  proteid  and  more  fat,  with  which  a  deposition  of  proteid  took 
place  in  a  normal  animal,  a  loss  of  proteid  was  obseryed  in  a  fistnla  dog. 

To  this  conclusion  the  objection  may  be  made  that  the  carbohydrates^ 
which  are  capable  of  checking  putrefaction,  can,  so  to  speak,  undertake 
the  anti-putrid  action  of  the  bile.  But  as  we  also  have  cases  (in  dogs 
with  biliary  fistula)  where  the  intestinal  putrefaction  is  not  increased  with 
exclusive  meat  diet,*  still  itis  maintained  that  the  absence  of  bile  in  the 
intestine,  even  by  exclusive  carboyhdrate  food,  does  not  always  cause  an 
increased  putrefaction. 

Although  the  question  how  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine 
under  physiological  conditions  are  kept  within  certain  limits  cannot  be 
answered  positively,  still  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  intestine,  and  the  absorption  of  water  in  the  lower  parts^ 
are  important  factors. 

That  the  acid  reaction  in  the  intestine  has  a  preventive  influence  on  the 
putrefactive  processes  follows  from  the  existing  relation  between  the  degroe 
of  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine.  After 
the  investigations  and  observations  of  Kast,  Stadelmann,  Wasbutzki, 
BiERNACKi,  and  Mester  had  proved  that  an  increased  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  occurred  when  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice  was  diminished  or  deficient,  Schmitz*  has  lately  shown  in  man  that 
on  the  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a  hyperacidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  may  be  checked.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  putrefaction  is  regulated  in  animals  where  the  intestinal 
contents  is  alkaline  all  along  the  intestine  (Moore  and  Hocewood  ')  remains 
unsettled. 

Excrements.  It  is  evident  that  the  residue  which  remains  after  com- 
pleted digestion  and  absorption  in  the  intestine  must  be  different,  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  according  to  the  variety  and  quantity  of 
the  food.  In  man  the  quantity  of  excrement  from  a  mixed  diet  is  120-150 
grms.,  with  30-37  grms.  solids,  per  24  hours,  while  the  quantity  from  a 
vegetable  diet,  according  to  Voit,*  was  333  grms.,  with  76  grms.  solids. 
With  a  strictly  meat  diet  the  excrements  are  scanty,  pitch-like,  and  colored 
nearly  black.  The  scanty  excrements  in  starvation  have  a  similar  appear- 
ance. A  large  quantity  of  coarse  bread  yields  a  great  amount  of  light- 
colored  excrement.  If  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  fat,  it  takes  a  lighter^ 
clayey  appearance.  The  decomposition  products  of  the  bile- pigments  seem 
to  play  only  a  small  part  in  the  normal  color  of  the  faBces. 

»  See  Hftrley  and  Terray. 

*  ZeitBcbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  19,  S.  401,  which  includes  all  the  pertinent  literature. 

»  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  25,  S.  364. 
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The  constitaents  of  the  faBces  are  of  different  kinds.  We  find  in  the 
excrements  digestible  or  absorbable  constitaents  of  the  food,  sach  as  muscle- 
fibres,  connective  tissues,  lumps  of  casein,  grains  of  starch,  and  fat  which 
have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  be  completely  digested  or  absorbed  in  the 
intestinal  tract.  In  addition  the  excrements  contain  indigestible  bodies, 
such  as  remains  of  plants,  keratiu  substances,  nuclein,  and  others;  also 
form-elements  originating  from  the  mucous  coat  and  the  glands;  constit- 
aents of  the  different  secretions,  such  as  mucin,  cholalic  acid,  dyslysin,  and 
cholesterin  (koprosterin  or  stercorin) ;  mineral  bodies  of  the  food  and  the 
secretions;  and,  lastly,  products  of  putrefaction  or  of  the  digestion,  such  as 
skatol,  indol,  Yolatile  fatty  acids,  lime,  and  magnesia  soaps.  Occasionally, 
also,  parasites  of  different  kinds  occur;  and  lastly,  the  excrements  contain 
micro-organisms  of  yarious  kinds. 

That  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  by  its  secretion  and  by 
the  abundant  quantity  of  detached  epithelium  contributes  essentially  to 
tlie  formation  of  excrement  follows  from  the  discovery  first  made  by 
L.  Hermann  and  substantiated  by  others^  that  a  clean,  isolated  loop  of 
intestine  collects  material  similar  to  faeces.  Human  f»ces  seems  to  consist 
in  greatest  part  of  intestinal  secretion  and  only  in  a  smaller  part  of  residue 
from  food.  Many  foods  produce  a  large  quantity  of  faeces  chiefly  by  causing 
an  abundant  secretion.* 

The  reaction  of  the  excrements  is  very  variable,  but  alkaline  in  man.  It 
is  often  acid  in  the  inner  part,  while  the  outer  layers  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  coat  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  In  nnrsing  infants  it  is  habitually 
acid  (Wegschbidbr").  The  odor  is  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  skatol,  which 
was  first  found  in  the  excrements  by  Brieger,  and  so  named  by  him. 
Indol  and  other  substances  also  take  part  in  the  production  of  odor.  The 
color  is  ordinarily  light  or  dark  brown,  and  depends  above  all  npon  the 
nature  of  the  food.  Medicinal  bodies  may  give  the  faeces  an  abnormal  color. 
The  excrements  are  colored  black  by  iron  and  bismuth,  yellow  by  rhubarb, 
and  green  by  calomel.  This  last-mentioned  color  was  formerly  accounted 
for  by  the  formation  of  a  little  mercury  sulphide,  but  now  it  is  said  that; 
calomel  checks  the  putrefaction  and  the  decomposition  of  the  bile-pigments, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  bile-pigments  passes  into  the  faeces  as  biliverdin. 
According  to  Lesage  *  a  green  color  of  the  excrements  in  children  is  caused 
partly  by  biliverdin  and  partly  by  a  pigment  produced  from  a  bacillus. 

1  HermaDii,  Pflager's  Arch.,  Bd.  46.  See  also  Ehrentbal,  ibid.,  Bd.  48 :  Berenstein, 
•Wa.,  Bd.  58 ;  Klecki,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7,  8.  786,  and  F.  Volt,  Zeltscbr.  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  29 ;  v.  Moraczewski,  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  25. 

*  In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  feeces  with  various  foods  see  Hammer],  Eermauner, 
Moeller,  and  Prausnitz,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  85. 

>  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6,  S.  182. 

*  Ihid,,  Bd.  18,  8.  886. 
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In  the  yolk-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  excrements  of  nursing  infants  we  can 
detect  bilirubin.  Neither  bilirubhi  nor  biliverdin  seems  to  exist  in  the 
excrements  of  mature  persons  under  normal  conditions.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  STERCOBiLiN  (Masius  and  Vanlair),  which,  is  identical  with 
urobilin  (Jaffe  ').  Bilirubin  may  occur  in  pathological  cases  in  the  faeces  of 
mature  persons.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  crystallized  state  (as  haema- 
:toidin)  in  the  faeces  of  children  as  well  as  of  grown  persons  (Uffelmann-, 
V.  Jaksch'). 

The  absence  of  bile  (acholic  faeces)  causes  the  excrements  to  have,  as 
above  stated,  a  gray  color,  due  to  large  quantities  of  fat;  this  may,  however, 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  absence  of  bile-pigments.  In  these  cases  a  large 
quantity  of  crystals  has  been  observed  (Gbrhardt,  v.  Jaksch)  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  magnesia  soaps  (Oesterlen)  or  sodium  soaps  (Stadelmank  "). 
Hemorrhage  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  digestive  tract  yields,  when  it  is  not 
very  abundant,  a  dark-brown  excrement,  due  to  haematin. 

ExcKBTiN,  so  named  by  Marcet,^  is  a  cryslalllne  body  occurriug  iu  huinan  excre- 
mcDt,  but  wliicb,  according  to  Hoppb-Sbylbr,  is  perbaps  only  impure  cbolesterin 
(koprosterin  or  stercorin  ?).  Excrbtolic  acid  is  tbe  name  given  oy  Marcet  to  an  oily 
body  with  an  excremeutitious  odor. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  variable  composition  of  excrements  their 
quantitative  analyses  are  of  little  value  and  therefore  will  be  omitted. 

Meconium  is  a  dark  brownish-green,  pitchy,  mostly  acid  mass  without 
any  strong  odor.  It  contains  greenish-colored  epithelium  cells,  cell-detritus, 
numerous  fat-globules,  and  cholesterin  plates.  The  amount  of  water  and 
solids  is  respectively  720-800  and  280-200  p.  m.  Among  the  solids  we  find 
mucin,  bile-pigments  and  bile-acids,  cholesterin,  fat,  soaps,  calcium  and 
magnesium  phosphates.  Sugar  and  lactic  acid,  albuminous  bodies  (?)  and 
peptones,  also  leucin  and  tyrosin  and  the  other  products  of  putrefaction 
occurring  in  the  intestine,  are  absent.  Meconium  may  contain  undecom- 
posed  taurocholic  acid,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  bat  it  does  not  contain  any 
stercobilin,  which  is  considered  as  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  foetus. 

In  medico-legal  cases  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  decide  whether  spots 
on  linen  or  other  substances  are  caused  by  meconium.  In  such  cases  we 
have  the  following  conditions:  The  spot  caused  by  meconium  has  a.brown- 
ish-green  color  and  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  material  because,  on 
account  of  the  ropy  property  of  the  meconium,  it  is  difficult  to  wet  through. 
AVhen  moistened  with  water  it  does  not  develop  any  special  odor,  but  on 
T^arming  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  has  a  somewhat  fetid  odor.     It  forms 

*  See  Chapter  VIII. ,  on  the  bile,  and  Chapter  XV.  on  urobilin. 

*  Uffelmann,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  Bd.  28  ;  v.  Jakscb.  Klinische  Diagnostik, 
4.  Aufl.,  8.  273. 

*  In  regard  to  fat  crystals  in  the  fseces  see  v.  Jaksch,  1.  c,  p.  274 
^  Annul,  de  cbim.  et  de  phys.,  Tome  5Si 
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-mth  water  a  slimy,  greenish-yellow  liquid  containing  brown  flakes.  The 
solution  gives  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  mucin ; 
on  boiling  it  does  not  coagulate.  The  Altered,  watery  extract  gives 
Gmelin's,  but  still  better  Huppert's,  reaction  for  bile-pigments.  The 
liquid  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime  gives  a  nearly  colorless 
filtrate,  which  after  concentration  gives  Pettenkofer's  reaction. 

T?ie  contents  of  the  intestine  under  abnormal  conditions  are  perhaps  less  the  sublect  of 
chemical  analysis  than  of  an  inspection  and  microscopical  investigation  or  bacteriological 
examination.  On  this  account  the  question  as  to  the  properties  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestine  in  different  diseases  cannot  be  thoroughly  treated  here. 

Appendix. 
Intestinal  Conorements. 

Calculi  occur  very  seldom  in  human  intestine  or  in  the  intestine  of 
carnivora,  but  they  are  quite  common  in  herbivora.  Foreign  bodies  or 
undigested  residues  of  food  may,  when  for  some  reason  or  other  they  are 
retained  in  the  intestine  for  some  time,  become  incrusbed  with  salts, 
especially  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  or  magnesium  phosphate,  and 
these  salts  form  usually  the  chief  constituent  of  the  concrements.  In  man 
they  are  sometimes  oval  or  round,  yellow,  yellowish  gray,  or  brownish  gray, 
of  variable  size,  consisting  of  concentric  layers  and  containing  chiefly 
ammonium-magnesium  phosphate,  calcium  phosphate,  besides  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fat  or  pigment.  The  nucleus  ordinarily  consists  of  some  foreign 
body,  such  as  the  stone  of  a  fruit,  a  fragment  of  bone,  or  something  similar. 
In  those  countries  where  bread  made  from  oat-bran  is  an  important  food, 
we  often  find  in  the  large  intestine  balls  similar  to  the  so-called  hair-balls 
(see  below).  Such  calculi  contain  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate 
(about  70j^),  oat-bran  (15-18j^),  soaps  and  fat  (about  10^^).  Concretions 
which  contain  very  much  (about  74^)  fat  seldom  occur,  and  those  consist- 
ing of  fibrin  clots,  sinews,  or  pieces  of  meat  incrusted  with  phosphates  are 
also  rare. 

Intestinal  calculi  often  occur  in  animals,  especially  in  horses  fed  on 
bran.  These  calculi,  which  attain  a  very  large  size,  are  hard  and  heavy  (as 
much  as  8  kilos)  and  consist  in  great  part  of  concentric  layers  of  ammonium- 
magnesium  phosphate.  Another  variety  of  concrements  which  occurs  in 
horses  and  cattle  consists  of  gray-colored,  often  very  large,  but  relatively 
light  stones  which  contain  plant  residues  and  earthy  phosphates.  Stones 
of  a  third  variety  are  sometimes  cylindrical,  sometimes  spherical,  smooth, 
shining,  brownish  on  the  surface,  consisting  of  matted  hairs  and  plant- 
fibres,  and  termed  hair-halh.  The  so-called  " -fiOAOROPiLA,"  which 
probably  originate  from  the  antilopus  kupicapka,  belong  to  this  group, 
and  are  generally  considered  as  nothing  else  than  the  hair-balls  of  cattle. 

The  so-called  oriental  bezoar-stone  belongs  also  to  the  intestinal  concre- 
ments, and  probably  originates  from  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  capra. 
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2BGA0BUS  and  antilope  doroas.  We  may  hare  two  varieties  of  bezoar- 
Btones.  One  is  olive-green,  faintly  shining,  formed  of  concentric  layers. 
On  heating  it  melts  with  the  development  of  an  aromatic  odor.  It  contains 
as  chief  constitaent  lithofellic  acid,  C„H„0^,  which  is  related  to  cholalic 
acid,  and  besides  this  a  bile-acid,  lithobilig  acid.  The  others  are  nearly 
blackish  brown  or  dark  green,  very  glossy,  consisting  of  concentric  layers, 
and  do  not  melt  on  heating.  They  contain  as  chief  constituent  ellagig 
ACID,  a  derivative  of  tannic  acid,  of  the  formula  0,^H,0, ,  which  gives  a 
deep  blue  color  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  This  last- 
mentioned  bezoar-stone  originates,  to  all  appearances,  from  the  food  of  the 
animal. 

Ambergris  is  generally  considered  an  intestinal  concrement  of  the  sperm-whale.  Its 
chief  constituent  is  ambrain.  which  is  a  non -nitrogenous  substance  perliaps  related  to 
cholesterin.  Ambrain  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  not  changed  by  boiling  alkalies.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils. 


VI.  Absorption. 

The  problem  of  digestion  consists  in  part  in  separating  the  valuable  con- 
stituents of  the  food  from  the  useless  ones  and  dissolving  or  transforming 
them  into  forms  which  are  necessary  in  the  processes  of  absorption.  In 
discussing  the  absorption  processes  we  must  treat  of  the  form  into  which 
the  different  foods  are*  transformed  before  absorption,  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  accomplished,  and,  lastly,  of  the  forces  which  act  in  these 
processes. 

Proteids  may  not  only  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine  as  albumoses  and 
peptone,  but  also,  as  shown  by  the  earlier  investigations  of  Br&cee,  Bauer 
and  VoiT,  Eichhorst,  Czbrny  and  Latschbnberger,  and  recently  by 
VoiT  and  Fribdlander,*  as  non-peptonized  proteid.  In  the  researches 
of  the  last  two-mentioned  investigators  neither  casein  (as  milk)  nor  hydro- 
chloric acid  myosin  nor  acid  albuminate  (in  acid  solution)  was  absorbed, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  about  ^1%  of  ovalbumin  or  seralbumin  and  69^^  of 
alkali  albuminate  (dissolved  in  alkali)  were  absorbed.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  question  arises,  to  what  extent  are  the  proteids  absorbed  as  pep- 
tone or  albumoses  or  in  other  forms  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  decisively  answered,  as  the  observations  on  this 
subject  are  contradictory.  In  investigating  the  stomachs  and  intestine  of 
dogs  Schmidt-MOlheim  found  that  the  quantity  of  peptone  (albumoses) 
in  the  intestinal  tract  was  considerably  greater  than  the  simply  dissolved 
proteid.     Otlier  experimenters,  such  as  Ellenberoer  and  Hofmeister 

»  BrQcke,  Wien.  Sltziingsber.,  Bd.  69  ;  Bauer  and  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  5  ; 
Bichhorst,  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  Bd.  4;  Czemy  and  Latschenberger,  Virchow's  Arch. 
Bd.  59  ;  Voit  and  Priedlftnder,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  88. 
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<experiment8  on  pigs),  Ewald  and  Gumlioh*  (observations  on  man) 
found,  on  the  contrary,  only  yery  insignificant  qnantities  of  albumoses  and 
peptones  in  the  intestine  or  stomach.  If  the  albnmoses  and  peptones  are 
more  readily  absorbed  than  the  other  proteids  and  the  absorption  and  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach  mn  parallel  (Schhidt-Mulheim),  then  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  positiye  conclusion  from  the  small  quantity  of  albumoses  found. 

In  what  way  are  the  albumoses  and  peptones  absorbed,  and  how  are  they 
<H)nveyed  to  the  tisues  ?  The  generally  accepted  view  is  that  they  do  not 
pass  into  the  blood  through  the  lymphatics,  but  through  the  intestinal 
-epithelium,  and  this  yiew  is  based  essentially  on  the  two  following  conditions. 
On  completely  isolating  the  chyle  from  the  blood  circulation,  the  proteid 
absorption  from  the  intestine  is  not  impaired  (Ludwig  and  Schmidt- 
M&lheim)  ;  and  on  a  diet  rich  in  proteid  the  quantity  thereof  in  the  chyle 
(in  man)  was  not  noticeably  increased  (Muke  and  Rosensteik).  Ascher 
and  Barbeba  '  haye  recently,  it  is  true,  shown  in  experiments  on  a  dog 
that  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  the  lymph  was  a  little  increased  after  par- 
taking of  abundance  of  proteid.  This  experiment  does  not  disproye  the 
assertion  of  Mukk  that  the  bood-yessels  form  nearly  the  exclusive  exit  of  the 
proteids  from  the  intestinal  tract. 

After  a  diet  rich  in  proteids  neither  albumoses  nor  peptone  are  found 
in  the  blood  or  the  chyle.  Nor  are  they  present  in  the  urine  ;  and  the 
absence  of  these  bodies  in  the  blood  after  digestion «cannot  be  explained  by 
the  statement  that  they,  like  the  peptone  (albumoses)  injected  subcutane- 
ously  or  directly  into  the  blood,  are  quickly  eliminated  through  the  kidneys 
(Pl68z  and  Gybrgyai,  Hofmeister,  Schmidt-MiJlheim  ').  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  peptone  (albumoses)  formed  in  digestion  are  retained  by 
the  liver,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  found  in  the  blood. 
Neumeister  has  investigated  the  portal  blood  of  rabbits  in  whose  stomachs 
large  quantities  of  albumoses  and  peptone  had  been  introduced,  without 
finding  traces  of  the  body  in  question.  He  has  also  shown  that  when  we 
supply  the  liver  of  a  dog  with  the  portal-blood  peptone  (ampho-peptone), 
this  is  not  retained  by  the  liver.  Shore  has  arrived  at  similar  results  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  liver,  and  has  also  shown  that  the  spleen 
cannot  transform  peptone.  Peptone  seems  to  pass  neither  into  the  blood 
nor  the  chylous  vessels,  and  the  following  observation  of  Ludwig  and 


1  Schmidt-MQlbeim.  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1879 ;  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister, 
Und.,  1890 ;  Ewald  and  Qumlich,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenscbr.,  1890. 

*  Scbmidt-Mtllheiin,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  18T7 ;  Munk  and  Rosensteio,  Vlr- 
chow's  Arch.,  Bd.  128;  Ascher  and  Barbara,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  11.  S.  408; 
Munk.  ibid,,  Bd.  11,  8.  585. 

*  Pldsz  and  Gyergyal,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  10 ;  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
€bem..  Bd.  5  :  Schmidt-Mttlbelm.  Du  Bols-Reymond's  Arch.,  1880. 
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Salyioli^  bears  ont  this  assamption.  These  investigators  introdaced  a 
peptone  solntion  into  a  doable-ligatnred,  isolated  piece  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, which  was  kept  alive  by  passing  defibrinated  blood  through  it,  and 
observed  that  the  peptone  disappeared  from  the  intestine,  bnt  that  the 
blood  passing  throagh  did  not  contain  any  peptone. 

All  observations  indicate  that  the  albnmoses  and  peptone  are  trans- 
formed in, some  way  in  the  intestine  or  intestinal  wall;  and  as  the  albamosea 
can  replace  other  proteids  in  the  food  (see  Chapter  XYIII),  we  mnst  admit 
of  a  transformation  of  this  into  ordinary  proteid  in  the  intestine  or  in  the 
intestinal  wall. 

Certain  investigators,  such  as  v.  Ott,  Nadine  Popoff,  and  Julia 
Brince,*  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  albnmoses  and  peptone  of  gastria 
digestion  are  transformed  into  seralbumin  before  they  pass  into  the  walls  of 
the  digestive  tract.  This  transformation  is  brought  aboat  by  means  of  the 
epithelium  cells,  as  also  by  the  living  activity  of  a  fungus  called  by  Julia 
Brinck  micrococcus  restittiens,  No  positive  proofs  have  been  presented  ta 
support  this  ^iew. 

The  view  that  the  transformation  of  the  albnmoses  and  peptone  takea 
place  after  they  have  been  taken  up  by  the  mucous  membrane  has  better 
foundation.  The  observations  of  Hofmeister,"  according  to  whom  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body  in 
which  peptone  (albnmoses)  occur  constantly  during  digestion,  and  alsa 
that  peptone  (at  the  temperature  of  the  body)  after  a  time  disappeared  from 
the  excised  but  apparently  still  living  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  confirm 
this. 

According  to  Hofmeister  the  leucocytes  of  the  adenoid  tissue,  which 
are  increased  during  digestion,  play  an  important  part.  They  may  take  up 
the  peptone  (albnmoses)  and  be  the  means  of  transporting  them  to  the 
blood,  and  secondly  by  their  growth,  regeneration,  and  increase  may  stand 
in  close  relationship  to  the  transformation  and  assimilation  of  the  peptones. 
Heidexhaik,  who  considers  that  the  transformation  of  peptone  inta 
proteid  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  positively  settled,  does  not  attribute  so 
^reat  an  importance  to  these  last  in  the  absorption  of  the  peptones  aa 
Hofmeister,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  comparative  estimation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  absorbed  peptones  and  leucocytes.     He  considers  it  most  probable 


1  Keumeister,  Sitzungsber.  d.  phy8.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  WUrzburg,  1889,  and  Zeitschr 
f.  Biologle,  Bd.  24 ;  Shore,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  11 ;  Salvloli,  Du  Bois-Reymond'g^ 
Arch.,  1880,  Suppl. 

« V.  Ott,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1888 ;  Popoff,  Zeitschr.  f.  Blologie,  Bd.  25 1 
Brinck,  ibid.,  8.  453. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  "physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bdd.  19,  20» 
and  22. 
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that  the  reconTersion  of  the  peptones  into  proteid  takes  place  in  the 
epithelium  layers.  Tiiis  yiew  is  farther  corroborated  by  the  investigations 
of  Shore.' 

The  extent  of  the  proteid  absorption  is  dependent  essentially  upon  the 
kind  of  food  introdaced,  since  as  a  rale  the  protein  substances  from  an 
animal  source  are  much  more  completely  absorbed  than  from  a  vegetable 
source.  As  proof  of  this  we  give  the  following  observations:  In  his  experi- 
ments on  the  utilization  of  certain  foods  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man 
RuBNEB  found  that  with  an  altogether  animal  diet,  on  partaking  of  an 
average  of  738-884  grms.  fried  meat  ur  948  grms.  eggs  per  day,  the  nitrogen 
deficit  with  the  excrement  was  only  2.5-2.8^  of  the  total  introduced 
nitrogen.  With  a  strictly  milk  diet  the  results  were  somewhat  unfavorable, 
since  after  partaking  of  4100  grms.  milk  the  nitrogen  deficit  increased  to 
12^.  The  conditions  are  quite  different  with  vegetable  food,  as  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Meyer,  Rubner,  Hultqren  and  Landergren,  who 
made  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  rye  bread  and  found  that  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  through  the  fasces  amounted  to  22-48^^.  Experiments  with 
other  vegetable  foods,  and  also  the  investigations  of  Schuster,  Cramer, 
Meinert,  Mori,'  and  others  on  the  utilization  of  foods  with  mixed  diets, 
have  led  to  similar  results.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  wheat  bread,  and 
certain  very  finely  divided  vegetable  foods,  it  is  found  in  general  that  the 
nitrogen  deficit  by  the  faBcea  increases  with  a  larger  quantity  of  vegetable 
material  in  the  food. 

The  reason  for  this  is  manifold.  The  large  quantity  of  cellulose  frequently 
present  in  vegetable  foods  impedes  the  absorption  of  proteids.  The  greater 
irritation  produced  by  the  vegetable  food  itself  or  by  the  organic  acids 
formed  in  the  fermentation  in  the  intestinal  canal  causes  a  more  violent 
peristalsis  which  drives  the  contents  of  the  intestine  faster  than  otherwise 
along  the  intestinal  canal.  Another  and  most  important  reason  is  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  the  vegetable  protein  substances  seems  to  be  indigestible. 

In  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  we  stated  that  after  the 
removal  or  excision  of  this  organ  an  abundant  digestion  and  absorption  of 
proteids  may  take  place.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  learn  how  the  diges- 
tion and  absorption  of  proteids  go  on  after  the  extirpation  of  the  second 
proteid-digesting  organ,  the  pancreas.  In  this  connection  we  have  the 
observations  on  animals  after  complete  or  partial  extirpation  of  the  gland 
by  Minkowski  and  Abelmann,  Sandmeyer,  v.  Harley,  after  destroying 

»  Heidenhain,  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  Bd.  48;  Shore,  1.  c. 

•  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  15  ;  Meyer.  iWd.,  Bd.  7;  Hultgreo  and  Laudergreii, 
Nord.  Died.  Arch.,  Bd.  21;  Schuster,  in  Voit's  *' Untersuch.  d.  Kost,"  etc..  S.  142; 
Cramer.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni.,  Bd.  6  ;  Meinert,  "Ueber  MasseDufthrung/'  Berlin, 
1885  ;  Kellner  and  Mori.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  25. 
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the  gland  by  Rosbnberg,  and  also  in  man  after  closing  the  pancreatic  dact 
by  Harley,  Dbucher.'  In  all  these  different  cases  such  discrepant  figares 
have  been  obtained  for  the  ntilization  of  the  proteids — ^between  80^^,  after  the 
apparently  complete  exolasion  of  pancreatic  jaice  in  man  (Deucher),  and 
18^  after  extirpation  of  the  gland  in  dogs  (Harley) — that  we  can  hardly 
draw  any  clear  conception  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  trypsin 
digestion  in  the  intestine. 

The  carbohydrates  are,  it  seems,  chiefly  absorbed  as  monosaccharides. 
GIncose,  Isdvnlose,  and  galactose  are  probably  absorbed  as  snch.  The  two 
disaccharides,  cane-sagar  and  maltose,  ordinarily  undergo  an  inversion  in 
the  intestinal  tract  and  are  converted  into  glncose  and  IsdYolose.  Lactose 
is  also,  at  least  in  certain  animals,  inverted  in  the  intestine.  Lactose, 
according  to  Yoix  and  Lijse,'  is  not  inverted  in  rabbits,  and  is  mainly 
absorbed  as  such  in  these  animals,  a  part  undergoing  lactic-acid  fermenta- 
tion. An  absorption  of  non-inverted  carbohydrates  is  not  improbable,  and 
according  to  Otto  and  v.  Merino'  the  portal  blood  contains  besides 
dextrose  a  dextrin-like  carbohydrate  after  a  carbohydrate  diet.  A  part  of 
the  carbohydrates  is  destroyed  by  fermentation  in  the  intestine,  with  the 
formation  of  lactic  and  acetic  acids. 

The  different  varieties  of  sugars  are  absorbed  with  varying  degrees  of 
rapidity,  but  as  a  general  thing  absorption  occurs  very  quickly.  With 
experiments  on  dogs  Albertoni  *  found  on  introducing  100  grms.  of  the 
sugar  that  during  the  first  hour  there  were  absorbed  60  grms.  dextrose, 
70-80  grms.  maltose  and  cane-sugar,  and  only  20-40  grms.  lactose.  He 
finds  that  lactose  is  relatively  more  readily  absorbed  from  dilute  solutions 
than  from  concentrated  ones. 

On  the  introduction  of  starch  even  in  very  considerable  quantities  into 
the  intestinal  tract  no  dextrose  passes  into  the  urine,  which  probably 
depends  in  this  case  upon  the  absorption  and  assimilation  and  the  slow 
saccharification  taking  place  simultaneously.  If,  on  the  contrary,  large 
quantities  of  sugar  are  introduced  at  one  time,  then  an  elimination  of  sngar 
by  the  urine  takes  place,  and  this  elimination  of  sugar  is  called  alimentary 
glycosuria.  In  these  cases  the  asimilation  of  the  sugar  and  the  absorp- 
tion do  not  occur  at  the  same  time,  hence  the  liver  and  the  remaining 
organs  do  not  have  the  necessary  time  to  fix  and  utilize  the  sugar.  This 
glycosuria  may  also  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  con- 

'  Abelmann,  "Ucber  die  AusnUtsung  der  Nabrungsstoffe  nach  Pankreasezstirpa- 
tion"  (Inaug. -Dissert,  Dorpat,  1890),  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  29  ;  Sandraeyer, 
Zeilschr.  f.  Blologie,  Bd.  31;  Rosenberg,  Pflttgcr's  Arch.,  Bd.  70;  Harley,  Jouru  of 
Pathol,  and  Baclerlol..  1895 ;  Deucher,  Correspond.  Blatt  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  Bd.  28. 

•  Zeitachr.  f.  Blologie.  Bd.  28. 

■  Otto,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17  ;  v.  Meriog,  Du  Bois-Hey mood's  Arch.,  1877. 

*  Munidre  do  se  comporter  des  sucres,  etc.,  Arch.  ItaL  de  Biol.,  Tome  15. 
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Biderable  qnanfcities  of  sagar  forces  the  sngar  in  absorption  not  only  in  the 
ordinary  way  through  the  blood-7e6seIs  to  the  liver  (see  below),  bat  also  in 
part  by  passing  into  the  blood  circalation  through  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
evading  the  liver. 

That  quantity  of  sugar  to  which  we  must  raise  the  sugar  partaken  of  to 
produce  an  alimentary  glycosuria  gives,  according  to  Hofmeister,'  the 
assimilation  limit  for  that  same  sugar.  This  limit  is  different  for  various 
kinds  of  sagar;  and  it  also  varies  for  the  same  sugar  not  only  in  different 
animals,  but  also  for  different  members  of  the  same  species,  as  also  for  the 
same  individual  under  different  circumstances.  In  general  we  can  say  that 
in  regard  to  the  ordinary  varieties  of  sugar,  sach  as  dextrose,  laevulose, 
cane-sugar,  maltose,  and  lactose,  the  assimilation  limit  is  highest  for 
dextrose  and  lowest  for  lactose.  We  must  admit  that  with  an  overabundant 
quantity  of  sugars  in  the  intestinal  tract  the  disaccharides  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  for  their  complete  inversion ;  hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
disaccharides  have  been  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  alimentary  glycosaria.' 

From  the  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  y.  Mering  and  others  we  learn 
how  the  sugars  pass  into  the  blood-stream,  namely,  that  they  as  well  as 
bodies  soluble  in  water  do  not  ordinarily  pass  over  into  the  chylous  vessels 
in  measurable  quantities,  but  are  in  greatest  part  taken  up  by  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  villi  and  in  this  way  pass  into  the  mass  of  the  blood. 
These  investigations  have  been  confirmed  by  observations  of  I.  Munk  and 
Rosenstein  "  on  human  beings. 

The  reason  why  the  sugar  and  other  soluble  bodies  do  not  pass  over  into 
the  chylous  vessels  in  appreciable  quantity  is,  according  to  Heidenhain,* 
to  be  found  in  the  anatomical  conditions,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  capil- 
laries close  under  the  layer  of  epithelium.  Ordinarily  these  capillaries  find 
the  necessary  time  for  the  taking  up  of  the  water  and  the  solids  dissolved 
in  it.  Bnt  when  a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  such  as  a  sugar  solution,  is 
introduced  into  the  intestine  at  once,  this  is  not  possible,  and  in  these  cases 
a  part  of  the  dissolved  bodies  passes  into  the  chylous  vessels  and  the  thoracic 
duct  (Ginsberg  and  Rohmann  *). 

The  introduction  of  larger  quantities  of  sugar  into  the  intestine  at  one 
time  can  readily  cause  a  disturbance  with  diarrhoeal  evacuations  of  the 
intestine.  If  the  carbohydrate  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  starch,  then 
very  large  quantities  may  be  absorbed  without  causing  any  disturbance,  and 

>  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  25  and  26. 

*  For  tbe  literature  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  various  kinds  of  sugars  into  the  urine 
see  C.  Yoit,  Ueber  die  Glykogenbildung,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28,  and  F.  Yoit,  foot- 
note  3,  page  216. 

*  V.  Mering.  Du  BoisReymond's  Arch.,  1877 ;  Munk  and  Rosenstein,  1.  c. 

*  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  48,  Suppl. 

>  Ginsberg,  Pflflger's  Arch.,  Bd.  44 ;  ROhmann,  ibid.,  Bd.  41. 
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the  absorption  may  be  very  complete.  Rubner  found  the  following:  On 
partaking  508-670  grmg.  carbohydrates,  as  wheat  bread,  per  day  the  part  not 
absorbed  amoanted  to  only  0.8-2.6j^.  For  peas,  where  357-588  grms.  were 
eaten,  the  loss  was  3.6-7^,  and  for  potatoes  (718  grms.)  7.6j^.  Constan- 
TiNiDi  found  on  partaking  367-380  grms.  carbohydrates,  chiefly  as  potatoes, 
a  loss  of  only  0.4-0.7^.  In  the  experiments  of  Rubner,  as  also  of 
IIULTGREN  and  Landerorbn,*  with  rye  bread  the  utilization  of  carbo- 
hydrates was  less  complete,  although  the  loss  in  a  few  cases  rose  even  to 
10.4-10.95^.  It  at  least  follows  from  the  experiments  made  thus  far  that 
man  can  absorb  more  than  500  grms.  carbohydrates  per  diem  without 
difficulty. 

We  generally  consider  the  pancreas  as  the  most  important  organ  in  the 
digestion  and  absorption  of  amylaceous  bodies,  and  it  is  a  question  how 
these  bodies  are  absorbed  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  As  on  the 
absorption  of  proteids,  so  also  on  the  absorption  of  starch  the  observations 
have  given  variable  results.  In  certain  cases  the  absorption  was  nearly 
ni7,  while  in  others  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  impaired,  and  with 
dogs  devoid  of  pancreas  it  has  been  found  that  the  starch  partaken  was 
decreased  50^  (Rosenberg,  Oavazzani  *). 

Emulsification  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  absorption 
of  fats,  and  this  emulsion  occurs  in  the  chyle  on  the  introduction  into  the 
intestine  of  not  only  neutral  fats,  but  also  of  fatty  acids.  The  fatty  acids 
do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  emulsified  fat  of  the  chyle.  The  investigations 
of  I.  MuNK,  later  confirmed  by  others,"  have  shown  that  the  fatty  acids 
undergo  in  great  part  a  synthesis  into  neutral  fats  in  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  carried  as  such  by  the  stream  of  chyle  into  the  blood. 

The  assumption  that  the  fat  is  absorbed  chiefly  as  an  emulsion  is  partly 
based  on  the  abundance  of  emulsified  fat  in  the  chyle  after  feeding  with  fat, 
and  partly  on  the  fact  that  a  fat  emulsion  is  often  found  in  the  intestine 
after  such  food.  As  an  abundant  cleavage  of  neutral  fats  occurs  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  also  as  the  fatty  acids  do  not  occur  in  the  chyle  as  such, 
but  as  emulsified  fat  after  a  synthesis  with  glycerin  into  neutral  fats,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  the  emulsified  fat  of  the  chyle  originates  from  an 
absorption  of  emulsified  fat  in  the  intestine  or  from  a  subsequent  emulsifi- 
cation  of  neutral  fats  formed  synthetically.  This  doubt  has  greater 
warrant  in  that  Frank  *  has  shown  that  the  fatty  acid  ethyl  ester  is  abun- 

1  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  16  and  19;  ConstaDtiDidi,  ibid,,  Bd.  28  ;  Hult- 
gren  and  Landergren,  1.  c. 

*  Cavazzani.  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7.    See  also  foot-note  1,  page  808. 

•  Munk,  VIrchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  80.  See  also  y.  Walther.  Du  Bols- Key  mood's  Arch., 
1890 ;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  21  ;  Frank,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biolofie. 
Bd.  86. 

«  Zeitsdir.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  86. 
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danfcly  taken  ap  by  the  obyle  from  the  intestine,  not  as  snch,  bat  as  split-off 
fatty  acids  from  which  then  the  neutral  emalsified  fats  of  the  chyle  are 
formed* 

The  assumption  of  an  absorption  of  the  fats  as  an  emulsion  contradicts 
the  fact  as  aboye  stated,  page  292,  that  an  emulsion  produced  by  means  of 
soaps  is  only  permanent  in  an  alkaline  liquid  and  therefore  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  such  an  emulsion  to  form  in  the  intestine  as  long  as  it  is  acid. 
It  is  nevertheless  possible  tbat  the  pancreatic  juice  by  means  of  the  proteid 
it  contains  may  have  an  emulsifying  action  even  in  an  acid  reaction 
(KuHNE ') ;  on  the  other  hand  we  know  of  cases  (LuDWia  and  Cash  *  and 
others)  (in  dogs  after  partaking  food  rich  in  fat)  in  which  an  absorption  of 
fat  took  place  frotn  the  acid  intestinal  contents  despite  the  absence  of  an 
•emulsion  in  the  intestine.  In  order  to  explain  such  a  case  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  emulsification  took  place  first  on  the  surface  of  the  intesti- 
nal muco£tet  by  the  action  of  its  alkaline  secretion.  Moore  and  Eockwood  * 
give  another  explanation.  According  to  them,  the  absorption  of  fat  from  the 
acid  intestinal  contents  is  essentially  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  bile 
for  free  fatty  acids.  The  neutral  fats  are  split  and  the  free  fatty  acids  are 
in  part  absorbed,  dissolved  as  such  by  the  bile,  and  in  part  combined  with 
alkalies,  forming  soaps.  Neutral  fats  are  regenerated  from  the  fatty  acids, 
and  the  alkali  set  free  from  the  soaps  is  secreted  back  again  into  the  intes- 
tine and  used  for  the  re-formation  of  soaps.  This  view,  which  stands 
in  accord  with  several  observations,  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration. 
At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  fats — according  to 
certain  investigators  all  neutral  fats — is  split  in  the  intestine,  and  also  that 
the  formation  of  soaps  is  one  form  of  the  absorption  of  the  fats. 

The  next  question  is  whether  all  the  fat  or  the  greater  part  of  the  same 
passes  to  the  blood  through  the  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic  duct.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Walther  and  Frank  *  on  dogs,  it  seems  that  only 
a  small  part  of  the  fats,  or  at  least  of  the  fatty  acids,  fed,  passes  into  the 
chylous  vessels;  but  these  observations  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  neutral  fats,  or  to  the  absorption  in  man  under  normal  circumstances. 
MuNK  and  Rosenstbin  *  in  their  investigations  on  a  girl  with  lymph  fistula 
found  60^  of  the  fat  partaken  of  in  the  chyle,  and  of  the  total  quantity  of 
fat  in  the  chyle  only  4~5^  existed  as  soaps.  On  feeding  with  a  foreign 
fatty  acid,  such  as  erucic  acid,  they  found  37^  of  the  introduced  body  as 
neutral  fat  in  the  chyle. 

The  completeness  with  which  fats  are  absorbed  depends,  under  normal 

>  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  8.  122. 

•  Da  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1880. 

•  Jouru.  of  Pbysiol..  Vol.  21. 

•  Walther,  1.  c. ;  Frank,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1893. 
»  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  128. 
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conditions,  essentially  upon  the  kind  of  fat.  In  this  regard  we  know^ 
especially  from  the  investigations  of  Munk  and  Abksghikk,'  that  tha 
varieties  of  fat  with  high  melting-points,  such  as  mutton  tallow  and 
especially  stearin,  are  not  so  completely  absorbed  as  the  fats  with  low  melt- 
ing-points, sach  as  hog-  and  goose-fat,  olive-oil,  etc.  The  kind  of  fat  also 
has  an  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  absorption,  as  Mukk  and  Rosensteik 
found  that  solid  mutton-fat.  was  absorbed  more  slowly  than  fluid  lipauin. 
The  extent  of  absorption  in  the  intestinal  tract  is,  under  physiologicar con- 
ditions, very  considerable.  In  a  case  of  a  dog  investigated  by  Voit  he  found 
that  out  of  350  grms.  of  fat  (butter)  partaken,  346  grms.  were  absorbed  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  according  to  the  investigations  of  Rubner  *  the 
human  intestine  can  absorb  over  300  grms.  fat  per  diem.  The  fats  are, 
according  to  Eubnbr,  much  more  completely  absorbed  when  free,  in  tho 
form  of  butter  or  lard,  than  when  enclosed  in  the  cell-membranes,  as  in 
bacon. 

Claude  Bernard  showed  long  ago  with  experiments  on  rabbits  in 
which  the  choledochus  duct  was  introduced  in  the  small  inteetine  above  the 
pancreatic  duct,  that  after  food  rich  in  fats  the  chylous  vessels  of  the  intes* 
tine  above  the  pancreas  passages  were  transparent,  while  below  they  were 
milk-white,  and  also  that  the  bile  can  produce  an  absorption  of  the  emulsi- 
fied fat  without  the  pancreatic  juice.  Dastre'  has  performed  the  reverse 
experiment  on  dogs,  namely,  he  tied  the  choledochus  duct  and  adjusted  a 
biliary  fistula  so  that  the  bile  flowed  into  the  intestine  below  the  mouth  of 
the  pancreatic  passages.  On  killing  the  animal  after  a  meal  rich  in  fat  the 
chylous  vessels  were  first  found  milk-white  below  the  discharge  of  the  biliary 
fistula.  From  this  Dastre  draws  the  conclusion  that  a  combined  action 
of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  is  important  in  the  absorption  of  fats-- a 
conclusion  which  stands  in  good  accord  wtih  the  experience  of  many  others. 

Through  numerous  observations  of  many  investigators,  such  as  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  Voit,  Rohmann,  Fr,  MCller,  I.  Munk,*  and  others,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestinal  tract  diminishes 
the  absorption  of  fat  to  such  an  extent  that  only  \  to  about  ^  of  the 
quantity  of  fat  ordinarily  absorbed  undergoes  absorption.  In  icterus  with 
entire  exclusion  of  the  bile  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  absorption  of  fat 
is  noticed.  As  under  normal  conditions,  so  also  in  the  absence  of  bile  in 
the  intestine  the  more  readily  melting  parts  of  the  fats  are  more  completely 
absorbed  than  those  which  have  a  high  melting-point.  I.  Munk  found  in 
his  experiments  with  lard  and  mutton  tallow  on  dogs  that  the  absorption  of 

>  MuDk,  Virchow'p  Arch..  Bdd.  80  and  95 ;  Aroschink,  ZeiUcbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26. 

•  Voit,  ibid.,  Bd.  9 ;  Rubiier,  ibid.,  Bd.  15. 
»  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  2. 

*  F.  Mtlller,  Sitzungsber.  de  pby8.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wttrzburg.  1885;  I.  Munk^ 
Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  122.     See  also  foot-note  4,  page  298,  and  foot-note  1,  page  299. 
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the  high  melting  tallow  was  rednced  twice  as  much  as  the  lard  on  the 
exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine. 

We  also  learn  from  the  investigations  of  Rohmakn  and  I.  Munk  thM 
in  the  absence  of  bile  the  relationship  between  fatty  acids  and  neatral  fats 
is  changed,  namely,  about  80-90<^  of  the  fat  existing  in  the  fsdces  consists 
of  fatty  acid,  while  under  normal  conditions  the  fsdces  contain  1  part 
neutral  fat  to  about  2-2^  parte  free  fatty  acids.  We  cannot  positively  state 
how  this  relatively  increased  quantity  of  fatty  acids  in  the  fat  of  the  faeces 
is  produced  on  the  exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine.  According  to 
the  investigations  of  Mijnk  it  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  the  fatty  acids  are  less  readily  absorbed  than  the  neutral  fats,  for  just 
the  reverse  is  the  case. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bile  is  of  great  importance  in  the  absorption 
of  fats.  Still  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  rather  considerable  quantities  of 
fat  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine  in  the  absence  of  bile.  What  relation 
does  the  pancreatic  juice  bear  to  this  question  ? 

Upon  this  point  a  rather  large  number  of  observations  on  animals  have 
been  made  by  Abelmann  and  Minkowski,  Sandmeyer,  Harley,  Rosen- 
berg, Hbdon  and  Ville,  and  also  on  man  by  Fb.  Muller  and  Deucher,* 
In  all  these  investigations  a  more  or  less  diminished  absorption  of  fat 
was  observed  after  the  extirpation  or  destruction  of  the  gland,  or  the 
exclusion  of  the  juice  from  the  intestine.  The  results  are  very  diverse  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  diminution,  as  in  certain  cases  no  absorption  of  fat  was 
observed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  absorption  was  noted  in 
the  same  class  of  animal  (dog)  and  even  in  the  same  animal.  According 
to  Minkowski  and  Abelmann,  after  the  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
the  fat  of  the  food  introduced  is  not  absorbed  at  all,  with  the  exception  of 
milk,  of  which  28-53^  of  its  fat  is  absorbed.  Other  investigators  have 
obtained  other  results,  and  Harley  has  observed  a  case  where  in  a  dog  an 
absorption  of  only  4^  of  the  milk-fat,  or,  on  the  complete  exclusion  of  in- 
testinal bacteria,  even  no  absorption,  took  place.  The  conditions  may  be 
somewhat  different  in  the  different  cases;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  absence 
of  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestine  essentially  affects  the  fat  absorption. 
It  is  also  just  as  certain  that  the  absorption  of  fat  is  most  abundant  in  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  bile  as  well  as  pancreatic  juice  in  the  intestine. 
A  little  fat  may  still  be  absorbed  even  in  the  absence  of  these  two  fluids 
(Hi^DON  and  Ville).  Cunningham  *  has  given  further  proof  that  a  slight 
absorption  of  fat  takes  place  (even  when  introduced  as  oil  and  not  as  milk) 

»MQller,  "  Unter.  Uber  den  Icterus,"  Zeitachr.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  Bd.  12;  H^don  and 
Ville,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9 ;  Harley,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18,  Journ.  of 
Pathol,  and  Bacteriol.,  1895,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  61.  In  regard  to  the  other 
authors  see  foot-note  1,  page  808. 

«  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 
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OQ  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  bile  as  well  as  the  pancreatic  jaice  from 
the  intestine. 

The  reason  why  the  fat  absorption  is  diminished  in  the  absence  of  bile 
or  pancreatic  jnice  from  the  intestine  is  not  clear.  The  most  ordinary 
view  is,  that  to  form  an  emalsion  of  the  fat  a  part  of  the  same  mnst  be  split 
by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  jaice,  and  that  this  action  is  accelerated  by 
the  bile.  It  mnst  also  be  added  that  the  bile  is  a  good  solvent  for  the  fatty 
acids  set  free.  The  reason  for  the  imperfect  absorption  of  fat  is  not  to  be 
songht  in  the  diminished  cleavage  of  neutral  fats,  as  the  non-absorbed  fat  of 
the  faeces  consists,  on  the  ezclasion  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  (Minkowski 
and  Abblmann,  Harley,  Hedon  and  Ville,  Deucher),  chiefly  of  free 
fatty  acids.  A  still  unknown  change  caused  by  micro-organisms  or  other- 
wise may  produce  a  cleavage  of  the  fat  in  these  cases.  The  imperfect  fat 
absorption  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  can  possibly  be  explained 
by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  alkalies  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  emulsion  and  for  the  solution  of  the  fatty  acids,  but  as 
Sandmeter  found  in  pancreasless  dogs  that  the  fat  absorption  was  raised 
by  giving  chopped  pancreas  with  the  fat,  this  can  hardly  be  a  suflScient 
explanation.  It  has  also  been  assumed  that  it  is  chiefly  the  proteids  in  the 
pancreatic  juice  which  cause  the  emulsiflcation,  and  that  the  diminished  fat 
absorption  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  is  explained  in  this  way.  The 
reasons  suggested  are  nevertheless  insufficient,  but  we  must  not  forget  the 
fact  that  an  abundant  absorption  of  fat  is  also  possible  in  the  absence  of  an 
emulsion  in  the  intestine. 

Harley  >  has  performed  a  partial  extirpation  of  the  large  intestine,  and 
also  a  total  extirpation.  The  total  extirpation  caused  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  faeces,  chiefly  because  of  a  fivefold  increase  of  water.  Fat 
and  carbohydrates  were  normally  absorbed.  The  absorption  of  proteids,  on 
the  contrary,  was  considerably  decreased  to  only  84j^,  as  compared  with 
93-98^  in  normal  dogs.  In  the  faeces,  after  extirpation,  no  urobilin  or  only 
traces  were  found,  while  the  bile-pigments  existed  to  a  great  extent. 

The  soluble  salts  are  also  absorbed  with  the  water.  The  proteids,  which 
can  dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  salts,  such  as  earthy  phosphates, 
which  are  otherwise  insoluble  in  alkaline  water,  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  absorption  of  such  salts. 

The  soluble  constituents  of  the  digestive  secretions  may,  like  other  dis- 
solve! bodies,  be  absorbed,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  passage  of  peptone 
into  urine;  the  enzymes  may  also  be  absorbed.  The  occurrence  of  urobilin 
in  urine  attests  the  absorption  of  the  bile-constituents  under  physiological 
conditions  despite  the  fact  that  the  occurrence  of  very  small  traces  of 
bile-acids  in  the  urine  is  disputed.     The  absorption  of  bile-acids  by  the 

>  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  64. 
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intestine  seems  to  be  positively  proved  by  other  observations.  Tap* 
P£iKER  1  introdaced  a  solation  of  bile-salts  of  a  known  concentration  into 
an  intestinal  knot,  and  after  a  time  investigated  the  contents.  He  found 
that  in  the  jejanam  and  the  ileam,  but  not  in  the  dnodennm,  an  absorption 
of  bile-acids  took  place,  and  further  that  of  the  two  bile-acids  only  the 
glycocholic  acid  was  absorbed  in  the  jejunum.  Further,  Schiff  long  ago 
expressed  the  opinion  that  bile  undergoes  an  intermediate  circulation,  in 
such  wise  that  it  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  then  carried  to  the  liver  by 
the  blood,  and  lastly  eliminated  from  the  blood  by  this  organ.  Although 
this  view  has  met  with  some  opposition,  [still  its  correctness  seems  to  be 
established  by  the  researches  of  various  investigatora,  and  more  recently  by 
Prevost  and  Binet,  as  also  and  specially  by  Stadelmann  and  his  pupils.' 
After  the  introduction  of  foreign  bile  into  the  intestine  of  an  animal  the 
foreign  bile-acids  appear  again  in  the  secreted  bile. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  forces  taking  part  in  absorption. 
Osmosis  and  filtration  were  formerly  considered  as  the  most  important 
factors.  Later  we  have  become  more  and  more  inclined  to  Hopfe-Seyler's  * 
views,  namely,  that  absorption  is  in  great  part  a  process  connected  with 
the  vital  properties  of  the  cells.  This  view  has  been  strongly  emphasized 
by  Heidenhain,  based  especially  on  his  own  observations,  but  also  on  those 
of  his  pupils.*  According  to  Heidenhain  a  special  physiological  motive 
force  exists  in  the  cells  besides  which,  under  certain  circumstances  osmosis 
may  act,  but  which,  under  other  circumstances,  may  bring  about  an  ab- 
sorption with  the  complete  exclusion  of  osmosis.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
to  go  deeper  into  this  subject.  In  regard  to  these  questions  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  special  works  and  to  text-books  on  physiology. 

'  Wien.  Sltzungsber..  Bd.  77. 

•Schiff,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  8;  Prevost  and  Blnet,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome,  106; 
8tadelmann,  see  foot-note  2,  page  225. 

»  Physiol.  Chera..  S.  348. 

^Heidenhain,  PHilger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  48  and  45  ;  with  his  pupils:  R5hmann,  ibid,, 
Bd.  41 ;  Gumilewski,  Und.,  Bd.  89.  See  also  Hamburger,  Du  Bois-Beymona's  Arch.» 
1896,  and  O.  Cohnheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  86. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
TISSUES  OF  THE  CONNECTIVE  SUBSTANCE. 

I.  The  Connective  Tissues. 

Thb  fonn-elements  of  the  typical  connective  tissues  are  cells  of  various 
kinds,  of  a  not  very  well  known  chemical  composition,  and  gelatin-yielding 
fibrils,  which,  like  the  cells,  are  imbedded  in  an  interstitial  or  intracellular 
substance.  The  fibrils  consist  of  collagen.  The  interstitial  substance  con- 
tains chiefly  mucin  besides  aerglobulin  and  seralbumin^  which  occur  in  the 
parenchymatous  fluid  (Loebisoh  *). 

The  connective  tissue  also  often  contains  fibres  or  formations  consisting 
of  elastin,  sometimes  in  such  great  quantities  that  the  connective  tissue 
is  transformed  into  elastic  tissue.  A  third  variety  of  fibres,  the  reticular 
fibres,  also  occur,  and  according  to  Siegfried  these  consist  of  reticulin. 

If  finely  divided  tendons  are  extracted  in  cold  water,  the  albuminous 
bodies  soluble  in  the  nutritive  fiuid  in  addition  to  a  little  mucin  are  dissolved. 
If  the  residue  is  extracted  with  half-saturated  lime-water,  then  the  mucin  is 
dissolved  and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtered  extract  by  saturating 
with  acetic  acid.  The  digested  residue  contains  the  fibrils  of  the  connective 
tissue  together  with  the  cells  and  the  elastic  substance. 

The  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue  are  elastic  and  swell  slightly  in  water, 
somewhat  more  in  dilute  alkalies  or  in  acetic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  shrink  by  the  action  of  certain  metallic  salts,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate 
or  mercuric  chloride,  and  tannic  acid,  which  forms  an  insoluble  combination 
with  the  collagen.  Among  these  combinations,  which  prevent  putrefaction 
of  the  collagen,  that  with  tannic  acid  has  been  found  of  the  greatest  techni- 
cal importance  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  In  regard  to  tendon  mucin 
see  page  45,  and  in  regard  to  collagen,  gelatin,  elastin,  and  reticulin,  pages 
53-68. 

The  tissues  described  under  the  names  mucous  or  gelatinous  tissues  are 
charactorizeil  more  by  their  physical  than  their  chemical  properties  and  have 
been  but  little  studied.  So  much,  however,  is  known,  that  the  mucous  or 
gelatinous  tissues  contain,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  acalephse,  no 
mucin. 

iZeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 
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The  umbilical  cord  is  tho  most  accessible  material  for  the  investigation 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  gelatinous  tissues.  The  mucin  occurring 
therein  has  been  described  on  page  45.  G.  Th.  Mobner  '  has  found  a 
mucoid  in  the  vitreous  humor  which  contains  13.27^  nitrogen  and  119^ 
sulphur. 

Young  connective  tissue  is  richer  in  mucin  than  old.  Halliburton  • 
found  an  average  of  7.66  p.m.  mucin  in  the  skin  of  very  young  children 
and  only  3.85  p.m.  in  the  skin  of  adults.  In  so-called  myxoedema,  in 
which  a  reformation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  takes  place,  the 
quantity  of  mucin  is  also  increased. 

II.  Cartilage. 

Cartilaginous  tissue  consists  of  cells  and  an  originally  hyaline  matrix, 
which,  however,  may  become  changed  in  such  wise  that  there  appears  in  it  a 
network  of  elastic  fibres  or  connective-tissue  fibrils. 

Those  cells  that  offer  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalies  and 
acids  have  not  been  carefully  studied.  According  to  former  views,  the 
matrix  was  considered  as  consisting  of  a  body  analogous  to  collagen,  so- 
called  chondrigen.  The  recent  investigations  of  Morochowbtz  and  others, 
but  especially  those  of  0.  Th.  Morner,*  have  shown  that  the  matrix 
of  the  cartilage  consists  of  a  mixture  of  collagen  with  other  bodies. 

The  tracheal,  thyroideal,  cricoidal,  and  arytenoidal  cartilages  of  full- 
grown  cattle  contain,  according  to  Morner,  four  constituents  in  the 
matrix,  namely,  chondromucoid^  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  collagen,  and 
an  albuminoid, 

Chondromuooid.  This  body,  according  to  Morker,  has  the  composition 
C  47.30,  H  6.42,  N  12.58,  S  2.42,  0  31.28^.  Sulphur  is  in  part  loosely 
combined  and  may  be  split  off  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  a  part  separates 
as  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Chondromucoid  is 
decomposed  by  dilute  alkalies  and  yields  alkali  albuminate,  peptone  sub- 
stances, chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  alkali  sulphides,  and  some  alkali 
sulphates.  On  boiling  with  acids  it  yields  acid  albuminate,  peptone  sub- 
stances, chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  and  on  account  of  the  further  decompo- 
sition of  this  last  body  sulphuric  acid  and  a  reducing  substance  are  formed. 

Chondromucoid  is  a  white,  amorphous,  acid-reacting  powder  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  on  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali. 
This  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  in  great  excess  and  by  small 

'  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  18,  S.  250. 

*  Mucin  in  Myxcedema.  Further  Analyses.  Kings  College.  Collected  Papers  No.  1, 
1898. 

'  Horochowetz,  Yerhandl.  d.  naturh.  med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg,  Bd.  1,  Heft  5 ; 
HOrner,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  physlol.,  Bd.  1. 
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quantities  of  mineral  acids.  The  precipitation  may  be  retarded  by  neutral 
salts  or  by  chrondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  containing  NaCl  and 
acidified  with  HCl  is  not  precipitated  by  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Precipi- 
tants  for  chondromucoid  are  alum,  ferric  chloride,  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead 
acetate.  Chondromucoid  is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  and  it  may  by 
its  presence  prevent  the  precipitation  of  gelatin  by  this  acid.  It  gives  the 
usual  color  reactions  for  proteids,  namely,  with  nitric  acid,  with  copper  sul- 
phate and  alkali,  with  Million's  and  Adamkiewicz's  reagents. 

Ghondroitin-snlpliurio  Acid,  chondkoitic  acid.  This  acid,  which  was 
first  prepared  pure  from  cartilage  by  C.  Th.  Morner  and  identified  by 
him  as  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid,  occurs  according  to  Morker  in  all 
varieties  of  cartilage  and  also  in  the  tunica  intima  of  the  aorta  and  a& 
traces  in  the  bone  substance.  According  to  Krawkow,  who  found  it  in  the 
cervical  ligament  of  the  ox,  it  combines  with  proteid  forming  amyloid 
(see  page  49),  which  explains  the  occurrence  of  this  body  in  amyloid-de- 
generated livers  as  observed  by  Oddi.*  According  to  Schmiedeberg  '  the 
acid  has  the  formula  C„H„NSO„.  In  regard  to  the  chemical  constitution 
of  this  acid  the  investigations  of  Schmiedeberg  have  led  to  the  following  : 

As  first  products  this  acid  yields  on  cleavage  sulphuric  acid  and  a  nitrog- 
enous substance,  chondroitin^  according  to  the  following  equation : 

C,.H„NSO„  +  H.0  =  H.SO.  +  C..H„NO... 

Chondroitin,  which  is  similar  to  gum  arable  and  which  is  a  monobasic  acid, 
yields  acetic  acid  and  a  new  nitrogenous  substance,  chondrosin,  as  cleavage 
products,  on  decomposition  with  dilute  mineral  acids : 

C,.H.,NO.,  +  3H.0  =  3C.H.0.  +  C,.H.,NO,.. 

Chondrosin,  which  is  also  a  gummy  substance  soluble  in  water,  is  a  mono- 
basic acid  and  reduces  copper  oxide  in  alkaline  solution  even  more  strongly 
than  dextrose.  It  is  dextrogyrate  and  represents  the  reducing  substance 
obtained  by  previous  investigators  in  an  impure  form  on  boiling  cartilage 
with  an  acid.  The  products  obtained  on  decomposing  chondrosin  with 
barium  hydrate  tend  to  show  that  chondrosin  contains  the  atomic  groups  of 
glycuronic  acid  and  glucosamine. 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  appears  as  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which 
dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution  and,  when  suflSciently 
concentrated,  a  sticky  liquid  similar  to  a  solution  of  gum  arable.  Nearly  all 
of  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  The  neutralized  solution  is  precipitated  by 
tin  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate,  neutral  ferric  chloride,  and  by  alcohol  in  the 

1 C.  M5rDer,  L  c,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  20and  28 ;  E.  MOrner,  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  6 :  Krawkow,  Arch  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  40 ;  Oddi.iWtf.^ 
Bd.  88. 

•  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 
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presence  of  a  little  neutral  salt.  The  solution,  on  the  other  hand^  is  not 
precipitated  bj  acetic  acid,  tannic  acid,  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acid, 
sugar  of  lead,  mercuric  chloride,  or  silver  nitrate.  Acidified  solutions  of 
alkali  chondroitin-sulphates  cause  a  precipitation  when  added  to  solutions  of 
gelatin  or  proteid. 

Chondromucoid  and  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared  accord- 
ing to  MoRNER  by  extracting  finely  cut  cartilage  with  water,  which  dissolves 
the  preformed  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  besides  some  chondromucoid.  In 
this  watery  extract  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation 
of  the  chondromucoid  by  means  of  an  acid.  If  2-4  p.  m.  HCl  is  added  to 
this  watery  extract  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath,  the  chondromucoid  grad- 
ually separates,  while  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  the  rest  of  the 
chondromucoid  remain  in  the  filtrate.  If  the  cartilage,  which  has  been 
lixiviated,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  with  water,  is  extracted  with 
hydrochloric  acid  of  2-3  p.  m.  until  the  collagen  is  converted  into  gelatin 
and  dissolved,  the  remaining  chondromucoid  may  be  removed  from  the  in- 
soluble residue  by  dilute  alkali  and  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  extract 
by  an  acid.  It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  alkali,  precipitating  by  an  acid  and  then  treating  with  alcohol  and 
ether. 

The  pre-existing  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  or  that  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  chondromucoid,  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  cartilage  with 
a  b%  caustic-alkali  solution.  The  alkali  albuminate  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  chondromucoid  can  be  removed  from  the  solution  by  neutral- 
ization, then  the  peptone  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  the  excess  of  this  acid 
removed  with  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  lead  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  H,S. 
If  further  purification  is  necessary,  the  acid  is  precipitated  with  alcohol,  the 
precipitate  dissolved  in  water,  this  solution  dialyzed  and  precipitated  again 
with  alcohol, — this  solution  in  water  and  precipitating  with  alcohol  being 
repeated  a  few  times, — and  lastly  the  acid  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

ScHMiEDEBERQ  prepared  the  acid  from  the  septum  narium  of  the  pig 
according  to  the  following  method:  The  finely  divided  cartilage  is  first  ex- 
posed to  artificial  pepsin  digestion  and  then  carefully  washed  with  water  and 
the  insoluble  residue  treated  with  2-3^^  hydrochloric  acid.  This  cloudy 
liquid  containing  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated  with  alcohol  (about  J  vol.) 
and  the  clear  filtrate  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  and  some  ether.  The 
precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  combination  or  a  mixture  of  chondroitin- 
sulphuric  acid  and  gelatin  peptone  (pepto-chondrin),  is  first  washed  with 
alcohol  and  then  with  water.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  alkaline  water  and  the 
basic  alkali  combination  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  whereby  the  gelatin-peptone  alkali  remains  in  solution.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alkaline  water  and  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  To  obtain  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  entirely  free  from  chondroitin 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  prepare  the  potassium-copper  combination  of  the 
acid  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  the  alternate  addition  of  copper  acetate 
and  caustic  potash  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  original  article  for  more  details. 

The  collagen  of  the  cartilage  gives,  according  to  Morner,  a  gelatin  which 
contains  only  16. 4j^  N  and  which  can  hardly  be  considered  identical  with 
ordinary  gelatin. 
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In  the  above-mentioned  cartilages  of  full-grown  animals  the  chondroitin- 
«ulphuric  acid  and  chondromucoid,  perhaps  also  the  collagen,  are  found  sur- 
roiinding  the  cells  as  round  balls  or  lumps.  These  balls  (Morner's  chandrin- 
balls),  which  give  a  blue  color  with  methyl-violet,  lie  in  the  meshes  of  a 
trabecular  structure,  which  is  colored  when  brought  in  contact  with  tro- 
paBolin. 

The  albuminoid  is  a  nitrogenized  body  which  contains  loosely  combined 
«ulphur.  It  is  soluble  with  diflSculty  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  resembles 
keratin  in  many  respects,  but  differs  from  it  by  being  soluble  in  gastric  juice. 
In  other  respects  it  is  more  similar  to  elastin,  but  differs  from  this  substance 
by  containing  sulphur.  This  albuminoid  gives  the  color  reactions  of  the 
^buminous  bodies. 

The  preparation  of  cartilage-gelatin  and  albuminoid  may  be  performed 
according  to  the  following  method  of  Morner:  First  remove  the  chon- 
dromucoid and  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  by  extraction  with  dilute  caustic 
potash  (0.2-0.55^),  remove  the  alkali  from  the  remaining  cartilage  by  water, 
and  then  boil  with  water  in  a  Papin's  digester.  The  collagen  passes  into 
solution  as  gelatin,  while  the  albuminoid  remains  undissolved  (contaminated 
by  the  cartilage-cells).  The  gelatin  may  be  purified  by  precipitating  with 
sodium  sulphate,  which  must  be  added  to  saturation  in  the  faintly  acidified 
solution,  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  water,  dialyzing  well,  and  precipi- 
tating with  alcohol. 

According  to  Morner,  no  albuminoid  is  found  in  young  cartilage,  but 
only  the  three  first-mentioned  constituents.  Nevertheless  the  young  carti- 
lage contains  about  the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  substances  as 
the  old.  The  cartilage  of  the  ray  {Raja  batis  Lin.),  which  has  been  investi- 
gated by  LoNNBERG,*  contains  no  albuminoid  and  only  a  little  chondromu- 
<5oid,  but  a  large  proportion  of  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  collagen.    . 

Hoppe-Seyler  found  in  fresh  human  rib-cartilage  676.7  p.  m.  water, 
301.3  p.  m.  organic  and  22  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  and  in  the  cartilage 
of  the  knee-joint  735.9  p.  m.  water,  248.7  p.  m.  organic,  and  15.4  p.  m. 
inorganic  substance.  Pickardt  "  found  402-574  p.  m.  water  and  72.86  p.  m. 
ash  (no  iron)  in  the  laryngeal  cartilage  of  oxen.  The  ash  of  cartilage  con- 
tains considerable  amounts  (even  800  p.  m.)  of  alkali  sulphate,  which 
probably  does  not  exist  originally  as  such,  but  is  produced  in  great  part  by 
the  incineration  of  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  the  chondromucoid. 
The  analyses  of  the  ash  of  cartilage  therefore  cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  existing  in  this  substance. 

The  Cornea.  Tho  corneal  tissue,  which  is  considered  by  many  investi- 
gators to  be  related  to  cartilage  in  a  chemical  sense,  contains  traces  of 

'  Maly's  Jahresber,  Bd.  19.  S.  825. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  cited  from  EQhne's  Lehrbuch,  d.  physlol.  Chem.,  8.  887 ;  Pickardt, 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6.  S.  786. 
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proteid  and  a  collagen  as  chief  constituent,  which  G.  Th.  Mobkeb  '  claims 
contains  16.95j^  K.  According  to  him  it  also  contains  a  mucoid  which  has 
the  composition  C  50.16,  H  6.97,  N  12.79,  and  S  2.07^^.  On  boiling  with 
dilute  mineral  acid  this  mucoid  yields  a  reducing  substance.  The  globulins 
found  by  other  investigators  in  the  cornea  are  not  derived  from  the  matrix, 
according  to  Mornek,  but  from  the  layer  of  epithelium.  According  to 
MoRNER,  Descemet's  membrane  consists  of  membranin  (page  48),  which 
contains  14.77^  N  and  0.90^  S. 

In  the  cornea  of  oxen  His*  found  758.3  p.  m.  water,  203.8  p.  m.  gela- 
tin-forming substance,  28.4  p.  m.  other  organic  substance,  besides  8.1  p.  m. 
soluble  and  1.1  p.  m.  insoluble  salts. 

III.    Bone. 

The  bony  structure  proper,  when  free  from  other  formations  occurring 
in  bones,  such  as  marrow,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels,  consists  of  cells  and  a 
matrix. 

The  cells  have  not  been  closely  studied  in  regard  to  their  chemical  con- 
stitution. On  boiling  with  water  they  yield  no  gelatin.  They  contain  no 
keratin,  which  is  not  usually  present  in  the  bony  structure  (Herbert 
Smith  '),  but  they  may  contain  a  substance  which  is  similar  to  elastin. 

The  matrix  of  the  bony  structure  contains  two  chief  constituents, 
namely,  an  organic  substance,  ossein,  and  the  so-called  bone-earths,  lime- 
salts,  enclosed  in  or  combined  with  it.  If  bones  are  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  lime-salts  are  dissolved 
and  the  ossein  remains  as  an  elastic  mass,  preserving  the  shape  of  the  bone. 
This  ossein  is  generally  considered  identical  with  the  collagen  of  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  bony  structure,  the  so-called  bone- 
earths,  which  remain  aiter  the  complete  calcination  of  the  organic  sub- 
stance as  a  white,  brittle  mass,  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  also  contain  carbon  dioxide  and,  in  smaller  amounts,  magnesium, 
chlorine,  and  fluorine.  Alkali  sulphate  and  iron,  which  have  been  found 
in  bone-ash,  do  not  seem  to  belong  exactly  to  the  bony  substance,  but  to 
the  nutritive  fluids  or  to  the  other  constituents  of  bones.  The  traces  of 
sulphate  occurring  in  the  bone-ash  is  derived,  according  to  Morker,*  from 
the  chondroitin-Bulphuric  acid.  According  to  Gabriel*  potassium  and 
sodium  are  essential  constituents  of  bone-earth. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

*  Cited  from  Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chem.,  1880,  p.  451. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  19. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

*  Ibid,,  18,  which  ulso  contains  the  pertinent  literature. 
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The  opinions  of  inyestigators  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  mineral  bodies  of  the  bony  structure  are  combined  with  each 
other.  Chlorine  and  fluorine  are  present  in  the  same  form  as  in  apatite 
(CaFl„3Ca,P,0,).  If  we  eliminate  the  magnesium,  the  chlorine,  and  the 
fluorine,  the  last,  according  to  Oabbiel,  occurring  only  as  traces,  the 
romaining  mineral  bodies  form  the  combination  3(Ca,P,0,)CaC0,.  Accord- 
ing to  Gabriel,  the  simplest  expression  for  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 
bones  and  teeth  is  (Ca,(PO,),  +  Ca,HP,0„  +  Aq),  in  which  2-3^  of  the 
lime  is  replaced  by  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  and  4-6^  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  by  carbon  dioxide,  chlorine,  and  fluorine. 

Analyses  of  bone-earths  have  shown  that  the  mineral  constituents  exist  in 
rather  constant  proportions,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  different  animals. 
As  example  of  the  composition  of  bone-earth  we  give  here  the  analyses  of 
Jalesky.-     The  figures  represent  parts  per  thousand. 

Man.  Ox.  Tortoise.  Guinea-pig. 

Calcium  phosphate.  CasPtO. 888.9  800.9  859.8  878.8 

Magnesium  phosphate,  Mg»P,0« 10.4  10.2  18.6  10.5 

Calcium  combined  with  CO,,  Fl,  and.Cl 76.5  78.6  68.3  70.8 

CO, 57.8  62.0  62.7 

Chlorine 1.8  2.0  ....  1.8 

Fluorine 2.3  8.0  2.0  

Some  of  the  CO,  is  always  lost  on  calcining,  so  that  the  bone-ash  doea  not  contain 
the  entire  CO,  of  the  bony  substance. 

Ad.  Garkot'  found  the  following  composition  for  the  bone-ash  of  man» 

ox,  and  elephant: 

Man.  Ox.        Elephant. 

Femur       Femur        Femur.       Femur, 
(body).       Oiead), 

Calcium  phosphate 874.5  878.7  857.2  900.8 

Magnesium  phosphate 15.7  17.5  15.8  19.6 

Calcium  fluoride    8.5  8.7  4.5  4.7 

Calcium  chloride 2.8  8.0  8.0  2.0 

Calcium  carbonate 101.8  92.8  119.6  72.7 

Iron  oxide 1.0  1.8  1.8  1.5 

The  quantity  of  organic  substance  in  the  bones,  calculated  from  the  loss 
of  weight  in  burning,  yaries  somewliat  between  300  and  520  p.  m.  This 
Tariation  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  difQculty  in  obtaining  the  bony 
substance  entirely  free  from  water,  and  partly  by  the  very  variable  amount 
of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  marrow,  and  the  like,  in  different  bones.  The 
unequal  amounts  of  organic  substance  found  in  the  compact  and  in  the 
spongy  parts  of  the  same  bone,  as  well  as  in  bones  at  different  periods 
of  development  in  the  same  animal,  depend  probably  upon  the  varying 
quantities  of  these  above-mentioned  formations.  Dentin,  which  is  compara- 
tively pure  bony  structure,  contains  only  260-280  p.  m.  organic  substance, 
and  Hoppe-Sbyler  '  therefore  thinks  it  probable  that  entirely  pure  bony 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  ehem.  Untersuch.,  S.  19. 

*  Comp.  rend.,  Tome  114. 

•  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  102-104. 
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substance  has  a  constant  composition  and  contains  only  about  250  p.  m. 
organic  substance.  The  question  whether  these  substances  are  chemically 
combined  with  the  bone-earths  or  only  intimately  mixed  has  not  been 
decided. 

The  nutritive  fluids  which  circulate  through  the  bones  have  not  been  isolated,  and 
we  only  know  that  they  contain  some  proteid  and  some  NaCI  and  alkali  sulphate.    The 


yellow  marrow  contains  chiefly  fat,  which  consists  of  olein,  palmitin,  and  stearin. 
Froteid  has  been  found  especially  in  the  so-called  i*ed  marrow  of  the  spongy  bones. 
According  to  Forrest  the  proteid  consists  of  a  globulin  coagulating  at  47-50**  C,  and 


a  nucleo- albumin  with  1.6^  phosphorus  (Halliburton*),  besides  traces  of  albumin. 
Besides  this  the  marrow  contains  so-called  extractive  bodies,  such  as  lactic  acid, 
hypoxanthin,  and  cbolesterin,  but  mostly  bodies  of  an  unknown  character. 

The  diverse  quantitative  composition  of  the  various  bones  of  the  skeleton 
depends  probably  on  the  varying  quantities  of  other  formations,  such  as 
marrow,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  they  contain.  The  same  reason  explains,  to 
all  appearances,  the  larger  quantity  of  organic  substance  in  the  spongy  parts 
of  the  bones  as  compared  with  the  more  compact  parts.  Schrodt  *  has  made 
comparative  analyses  of  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  same  animal 
(dog),  and  has  found  an  essential  difference.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the 
fresh  bones  varies  between  138  and  443  p.m.  The  bones  of  the  extremities 
and  the  skull  contain  138-222,  the  vertebrae  168-443,  and  the  ribs  324^356 
p.  m.  water.  The  quantity  of  fat  varies  between  13  and  269  p.  m.  The 
largest  amount  of  fat,  256-269  p.  m.,  is  found  in  the  long  tubular  bones, 
while  only  13-176  p.  m.  fat  is  found  in  the  small  short  bones.  The  quan- 
tity of  organic  substance,  calculated  from  fresh  bones,  was  150-300  p.  m., 
and  the  quantity  of  mineral  substances  290-563  p.  m.  Contrary  to  the 
general  supposition  the  greatest  amount  of  bone-earths  was  not  found  in  the 
femur,  but  in  the  first  three  cervical  vertebrae.  In  birds  the  tubular  bones 
are  richer  in  mineral  substances  than  in  the  flat  bones  (During),  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  has  been  found  in  the  humerus  (Hiller, 
During  '). 

We  do  not  possess  trustworthy  statements  in  regard  to  the  composition 
of  bones  at  different  ages.  According  to  the  analyses  by  E.  Voir  of  bones 
of  dogs  and  by  Brubachbr  of  bones  of  children,  we  learn  that  the  skeleton 
becomes  poorer  in  water  and  richer  in  ash  with  increase  in  age.  Graffen^ 
BERGER^has  found  in  rabbits  6^-7^  years  old  that  the  bones  contained  only 
140-170  p.  m.  water,  while  the  bones  of  the  full-grown  rabbit  2-4  years  old 
contained  200-240  p.  m.  The  bones  of  old  rabbits  contain  more  carbon 
dioxide  and  less  calcium  phosphate. 

»  Forrest,  Journ.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  17  ;    Halliburton,   ibid,.  Vol.  18. 

*Landwirtbsch.  Versucbsstat.,  Bd.  19.    .Cited  from  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  6. 

•  Hiller,  cited  from  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  14 ;  Dttring,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  cbem., 
Bd.  23. 

« Voit,  ZeiUcbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  16 ;  Brubacber,  ibid.,  Bd.  27 ;  Graflenberger  In 
Malv's  Jabresber..  Bd.  21. 
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The  composition  of  bones  of  animals  of  different  species  is  but  little  known.  The 
bones  of  birds  contain,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  more  water  than  those  of  mammalia,  aud 
the  bones  of  fishes  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  water.  The  bones  of  fishes  and  amphib- 
ians contain  a  greater  amount  of  organic  substance.  The  bones  of  pachyderms  and 
cetaceans  contain  a  large  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate  ;  those  of  granitorous  birds 
always  contain  silicic  acid.  The  bone-ash  of  amphibians  and  fishes  contains  sodium 
sulphate.  The  bones  of  fishes  seem  to  contain  more  soluble  salts  than  the  bones  of  other 
animals. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  exchange  of 
material  in  the  bones — for  instance,  with  food  rich  in  lime  and  with  food 
deficient  in  lime — but  the  results  have  always  been  doubtful  or  contradic- 
tory. The  attempts,  also,  to  substitute  other  alkaline  earths  or  clay  for  the 
lime  of  the  bones  have  given  contradictory  results.*  On  the  administration 
of  madder  the  bones  of  the  animal  are  found  to  be  colored  red  after  a  few 
days  or  weeks  ;  but  these  experiments  have  not  led  to  any  positive  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  growth  or  metabolism  in  the  bones. 

Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  rachitis  and  softening  of  the  bones, 
an  ossein  has  been  found  which  does  not  give  any  typical  gelatin  on  boiling 
with  water.  Otherwise  pathological  conditions  seem  to  affect  chiefly  the 
quantitative  composition  of  the  bones,  and  especially  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  organic  and  the  inorganic  substance.  In  exostosis  and  osteosclerosis 
the  quantity  of  organic  substance  is  generally  increased.  In  rachitis  and 
osteomalacia  the  quantity  of  bone-earths  is  considerably  decreased.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  produce  rachitis  in  animals  by  the  use  of  food  de- 
ficient in  lime.  From  experiments  on  fully  developed  animals  contradictory 
results  have  been  obtained.  In  young,  undeveloped  animals  Erwin  Voit* 
produced,  by  lack  of  lime-salts,  a  change  similar  to  rachitis.  In  full-grown 
animals  the  bones  were  changed  after  a  long  time  because  of  the  lack  of 
lime-salts  in  the  food,  but  did  not  become  soft,  only  thinner  (osteoporosis). 
The  experiments  of  removing  the  lime-salts  from  the  bones  by  the  addition 
of  lactic  acid  to  the  food  have  led  to  no  positive  results  (Heitzmann,  Hei8S> 
Baginsky).*  Weiske,  on  the  contrary,  has  shown,  by  administering  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  or  monosodium  phosphate  with  the  food  (presupposing  that 
the  food  gave  no  alkaline  ash)  to  sheep  and  rabbits,  that  the  quantity  of 
mineral  bodies  in  the  bones  might  be  diminished.  On  feeding  continuously 
for  a  long  time  with  a  food  which  yielded  an  acid  ash  (cereal  grains)  Weiskb 
has  observed  a  diminution  in  the  mineral  substances  of  the  bones  in  full- 
grown  herbivora.*  A  few  investigators  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  rachitis,  as 
in  osteomalacosis,  a  solution  of  the  lime-salts  by  means  of  lactic  acid  takes 

» See  H.  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  31. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  16. 

*Heitzmann,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  3,  S.  229  ;  Heiss,  Zeitchr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  12; 
Baginsky,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  87. 

«See  Maly*s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22;  also  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20, 
and  ZeiUcbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  81. 
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place.     This  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  0.  Webeb  and  G.  Schmidt 
found  lactic  acid  in  the  cyst-like^  altered  bony  substance  in  osteomalacia. 

Well-known  investigators  have  disputed  the  possibility  of  the  lime-salts 
being  washed  from  the  bones  in  osteomalacosisby  means  of  lactic  acid.  They 
have  given  special  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  lime-salts  held  in  solution 
by  the  lactic  acid  must  be  deposited  on  neutralization  of  the  acid  by  the 
alkaline  blood.  This  objection  is  not  very  important,  as  the  alkaline  stream 
of  blood  has  the  property  to  a  high  degree  of  holding  earthy  phosphates  in 
solution,  which  can  be  easily  proved.  The  recent  investigations  of  Levy  " 
contradict  the  statement  as  to  the  solution  of  the  lime-salts  by  lactic  acid  in 
osteomalacia.  He  has  found  that  the  normal  relationship  GPO^  :  lOGa  is 
retained  in  all  parts  of  the  bones  in  osteomalacia,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  bone-earths  were  dissolved  by  an  acid.  The  decrease  in  phos- 
phate occurs  in  the  same  quantitative  relationship  as  the  carbonate,  and 
according  to  Levy  in  osteomalacia  the  exhaustion  of  the  bone  takes  place 
by  a  decalcification  in  which  one  molecule  of  phosphate  carbonate  after  the 
other  is  removed. 

In  rachitis  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  has  been  fouDd  to  vary  between  664  and 
811  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  iDorganic  substance  was  189-886  p.  m.  These  figures  refer 
to  the  dried  subsUince.  Accordiug  to  Bktjbachbr  rachitic  bones  are  riclier  in  water 
than  the  bones  of  healthy  children,  and  poorer  in  mineral  bodies,  especially  calcium 
phosphate.  In  o[)positioQ  to  rachitis,  osteomahicos's  is  often  cliaracterized  by  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  fat  in  the  bones,  280-290  p.  ra. ;  but  as  a  rule  the  composition  varies 
so  much  that  the  analyses  are  of  little  value.  In  a  case  of  osteomalacosis  CuABKit '  found 
a  larger  quantity  of  magnesium  than  calcium  in  a  bone.  The  ash  contained  417  p.  m. 
phospbonc  acid,  222  p.  m.  lime,  269  p.  m.  magnesia,  and  86  p.  m.  carbon  dioxide. 

The  tooth-stmoture  is  nearly  related^  from  a  chemical  standpoint^  to  the 
bony  structure. 

Of  the  three  chief  constituents  of  the  teeth,  dentin,  enamel,  and  cement, 
the  last-mentioned,  the  cement^  is  to  be  considered  as  true  bony  structure, 
and  as  such  has  already  been  discussed  to  some  extent.  Dentin  has  the 
same  composition  as  the  bony  structure,  but  contains  somewhat  less  water. 
The  organic  substance  yields  gelatin  on  boiling;  but  the  dental  tubes  are 
not  dissolved,  therefore  they  cannot  consist  of  collagen.  In  dentin  260-280 
p.  m.  organic  substance  has  been  found.  Enamel  is  an  epithelium  forma- 
tion containing  a  large  proportion  of  lime-salts.  The  organic  substance  of 
the  enamel  does  not  yield  any  gelatin.  Completely  developed  enamel  con- 
tains the  least  water,  the  greatest  quantity  of  mineral  substances,  and  is  the 
hardest  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In  full-grown  animals  it  contains 
hardly  any  water,  and  the  quantity  of  organic  substance  amounts  to  only 
20-40  p.  m.     According  to  Tomes*  the  enamel  contains  no  measurable 

Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besancz.  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl. 
•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 

sChabri6,  "Les  ph^nom^nes  chim.  de  Tossification,"  Paris,  1895,  p.  65. 
<  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19. 
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amounts  of  organic  matter^  and  what  used  to  be  called  organic  matter  (loss 
by  weight  in  incineration)  he  considers  only  water.  The  relative  amounts 
of  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  are,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  about  the  same  as  in  bone-earths.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  ac- 
cording to  Hope-Seyleb*  is  remarkably  high,  O.S-O.Sj^. 

Cabnot,*  who  has  inyestigated  the  dentiu  from  elephauts,  has  found  4.8  p.  m.  calcium 
fluoride  in  the  ash.  In  Ivory  he  found  only  2.0  p.  m.  Dentin  from  elephants  is  rich 
in  magnesium  phosphate,  which  is  more  marked  in  ivory. 

According  to  Gabbiel  the  amount  of  fluorine  is  very  small  and  amounts 
to  1  p.  m.  in  ox-teeth.  It  is  no  greater  in  the  teeth  and  enamel  than  in 
the  bones.  According  to  Oabbibl  the  phosphates  are  strikingly  small  in 
the  enamel,  and  in  the  teeth  considerable  lime  is  replaced  by  magnesia. 

IV.  The  Fatty  Tissue. 

The  membranes  of  the  fat-cells  withstand  the  action  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid  nor  by  dilute  mineral  acids, 
but  are  dissolved  by  artificial  gastric  juice.  They  may  possibly  consist  of  a  sub- 
stance closely  related  to  elastin.  The  fat-cells  contain,  besides  fat,  a 
yellow  pigment  which  in  emaciation  does  not  disappear  so  rapidly  as  the 
fat;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  an 
emaciated  corpse  has  a  dark  orange-red  color.  The  cells  deficient  in  or 
nearly  free  from  fat,  which  remain  after  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
latter,  seem  to  have  an  albuminous  protoplasm  rich  in  water. 

The  less  water  the  fatty  tissue  contains  the  richer  it  is  in  fat.  Sohulze 
and  Beikecee*  found  in  1000  parts: 

Water.  Membrane.  Fat. 

Patty  tissue  of  oxen v99.7  16.6  888.7 

"      "    sheep 104.8  16.4  878.8 

•*      "    pigs 64.4  18.6  922.0 

The  fat  contained  in  the  fat-cells  consists  chiefly  of  triglycerides  of 
stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids.  Besides  these,  especially  in  the  less  solid 
kinds  of  fats,  there  are  glycerides  of  other  fatty  acids.  (See  Chapter  IV.) 
In  all  animal  fats  there  are  besides  these,  as  Hofmakn  *  has  shown,  also 
free,  non-volatile  fatty  acids,  although  in  very  small  amounts. 

Human  fat  in  adults  is  rich  in  olein  (about  70^).  In  new-born  infants  it 
is,  according  to  Knopfelmacheb,*  poorer  in  oleic  acid  than  in  adults,  as  it 
amounts  to  only  about  43.3j^  of  the  total  fatty  acids.  The  oleic  acid  then 
increases  until  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  it  is  the  same'  as  in  adults 
(65^).     The  fat  of  the  domestic  animals  has,  according  to  Amthob  and 

»  Physiol.  Chem.,  p.  180. 
'  Compt.  rend..  Tome  114. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharra.,  Bd.  142. 

*  Ludwig-Pestschrlf  t,  1874.    Leipzig. 
■See  foot-note  1,  page  93. 
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ZiKK,'  a  less  oily  consistency  and  a  lower  iodine  and  acetyl  equivalent  than 
the  corresponding  fat  of  wild  animals.  The  fat  of  cold-blooded  animals  is 
remarkably  rich  in  olein. 

The  properties  of  fats  in  general^  and  the  three  most  important  yarieties 
of  fat,  have  already  been  treated  of  in  a  previous  chapter,  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  the  adipose  tissue  is  of  chief  interest  at  this  time. 

The  formation  of  fat  in  the  organism  may  occur  in  various  ways.  The 
fat  of  the  animal  body  may  consist  partly  of  absorbed  fat  of  the  food  de- 
posited in  the  tissues,  and  partly  of  fat  formed  in  the  organism  from  other 
bodies,  such  as  proteids  or  carbohydrates. 

That  the  fat  of  the  food  which  is  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal  may  be 
retained  by  the  tissues  has  been  shown  in  several  ways.  Radziejewsei, 
Lebedeff,  and  Mune*  have  fed  dogs  with  various  fats,  such  as  linseed-oil, 
mutton-tallow,  and  rape-seed-oil,  and  have  afterwards  found  the  adminis- 
tered fat  in  the  tissues.  Hofmakk  starved  dogs  until  they  appeared  to  have 
lost  their  fat,  and  then  fed  them  upon  large  quantities  of  fat  and  only  little 
proteids.  When  the  animals  were  killed  he  found  so  large  a  quantity  of  fat 
that  it  could  not  have  been  formed  from  the  administered  proteids  alone, 
but  the  greatest  part  must  have  been  derived  from  the  fat  of  the  food. 
Pbttekeofeb  and  Voit  '  arrived  at  similar  results  in  regard  to  the  behavior 
of  the  absorbed  fats  in  the  organism,  though  their  experiments  were  of 
another  kind.  Mune*  has  found  that  on  feeding  with  free  fatty  acids  these 
are  deposited  in  the  tissues,  not,  however,  as  such ;  but  they  are  transformed 
by  synthesis  with  glycerin  into  neutral  fats  on  their  passage  from  the  intes- 
tine to  the  thoracic  duct.  Gorokedi  and  Marghetti  and  especially  WiN- 
TERNITZ  •  have  recently  shown  that  the  iodized  fat  is  taken  up  in  the  in- 
testinal tract  and  deposited  in  the  various  organs. 

Proteids  and  carbohydrates  are  considered  as  the  mother-substance  of  the 
fats  formed  in  the  organism. 

The  formation  of  the  so-called  corpse-wax,  adipocere,  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  fatty  acids,  ammonia,  and  lime-soaps,  from  parts  of  the  corpse  rich 
in  proteids,  is  sometimes  given  as  a  proof  of  the  formation  of  fats  from  pro^ 
ieids.  The  accuracy  of  this  view  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  many 
other  explanations  of  the  formation  of  this  substance  have  been  offered. 
According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Kratter  and  K.  B.  Lehhann  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  possible  by  experimental  means  to  convert  animal  tissue  rich 
in  proteids  (muscles)  into  adipocere  by  the  continuous  action  of  water.     Irre- 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  Bd.  86. 

*  Radiejewskl.  Yircbow's  Arch.,  Bd.  48  ;  Munk,  ibid.,  Bd.  95 ;  Lebedeff,  Pflilger's 
Arch..  Bd.  81. 

%  Hoffmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  8;  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit,  ttnd.,  Bd.  9. 

*  Virchow's  Arch.  Bd.  80. 

*Coronedi  and  Marchetti,  cited  by  Winternitz.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  %L 
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spective  of  this^  Salkowski  ^  has  shown  recently  that  in  the  formation  of  adi- 
pocere  the  fat  itself  takes  part  in  that  the  olein  decomposes  with  the  forma- 
tion of  solid  fatty  acids;  still  it  must  be  considered  that  lower  organisms 
undoubtedly  take  part  in  its  formation.  The  production  of  adipocere  as  a 
proof  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  is  disputed  by  many  investigators 
for  this  and  other  reasons. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  another  proof  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  pro- 
teids. From  the  inyestigations  of  Bauer  on  dogs  and  Leo  on  frogs  we  must 
admit  that  at  least  in  acute  poisoning  by  phosphorus  a  fatty  degeneration 
with  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  takes  place.  PflCger  *  has  raised 
such  strong  arguments  against  the  older  researches  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  of  Polimanti,  who  claims  to  have  shown  the  formation  of  fat  from 
proteids  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  that  we  cannot  consider  the  formation  of 
fat  as  conclusively  proved. 

Another  more  direct  proof  for  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  has 
been  given  by  Hofmann.*  He  experimented  with  fly-maggots,  A  number 
of  these  were  killed  and  the  quantity  of  fat  determined.  The  remainder 
were  allowed  to  develop  in  blood  whose  proportion  of  fat  had  been  previously 
determined,  and  after  a  certain  time  they  were  killed  and  analyzed.  He 
found  in  them  from  7  to  11  times  as  much  fat  as  in  the  maggots  first 
analyzed  and  the  blood  together  contained.  Pfluqer  '  has  made  the  objec- 
tion that  a  considerable  number  of  lower  fungi  develop  in  the  blood  under 
these  conditions,  and  these  serve  as  food  for  the  maggots  and  in  whose  cell- 
body  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  formed  from  the  different  constituents  of 
the  blood  and  their  decomposition  products. 

As  a  more  direct  proof  of  fat-formation  from  proteids  the  investigations 
of  Pbttenkofer  and  Voit  *  are  often  quoted.  These  investigators  fed  dogs 
with  large  quantities  of  meat  containing  the  least  possible  proportion  of  faty 
and  found  all  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  excreta,  but  only  a  part  of  the  carbon. 
As  an  explanation  of  these  conditions  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  proteid 
of  the  organism  splits  into  a  nitrogenized  and  a  non-nitrogenized  part,  the 
former  changing  into  the  nitrogenized  final  product,  urea,  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  being  retained  in  the  organism  as  fat  (Pettenkofer  and  Voit). 

PFLtJGER  •  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  by  an  exhaustive  criti- 
cism of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit's  experiments  and  a  careful  recalculation 
of  their  balance-sheet,  namely,  that  these  very  meritorious  investigations, 

*  Kratter,  Zeltscbr.  f .  Biologic,  Bd.  16 ;  Lehmann,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wttrzburg.  phys.- 
med.  Gesellsch.,  1888.     Salkowski,  Virchow-Festschrifl,  1891. 

«  Bauer,  Zeilschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  7;  Leo,  Zeltscbr  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  9;  Polimanti, 
PflUger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  70 ;  Pflager.  Pflllger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  51  and  71. 

»Zeitb8chr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  8. 

^Licbig'8  ADal..  Suppl.  2,  and  Zeltscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  5  and  7. 

» PflQgcr's  Arch.,  Bd.  61. 
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which  were  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  were  subject  to  such  great  defects 
that  they  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids.  He 
especially  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  investigators  started  from  a  wrong 
assumption  as  to  the  elementary  composition  of  the  meat,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  assumed  by  them  was  too  low  and  the  quantity  of 
carbon  too  high.  The  relationship  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  meat  poor  in  fat 
was  assumed  by  VoiT  to  be  as  1  :  3.68,  while  according  to  PflOgeb  it  is 
1  : 3.22  for  fat-free  meat  after  deducting  the  glycogen,  and  according  to 
BuBNEB  1  : 3.28  without  deducting  the  glycogen.  On  recalculating  the 
experiments  using  these  coefQcients,  PflGgeb  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  assumption  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  finds  no  support 
in  these  experiments. 

In  opposition  to  these  objections  E.  Voix  and  M.  Cbemeb  have  made 
new  feeding  experiments  to  show  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids,  but  the 
proof  of  these  recent  investigations  has  been  denied  by  PPLt^GEB.*  On 
feeding  a  dog  on  meat  poor  in  fat  (containing  a  known  quantity  of  ether 
extractives,  glycogen,  nitrogen,  water  and  ash),  Kumagawa*  could  not  prove 
the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids.  According  to  him  the  animal  body 
under  normal  conditions  has  not  the  power  of  forming  fat  from  proteid. 

Several  French  investigators,  especially  Chauveau,  Gautieb  and  Kauf- 
MANN,*  consider  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  as  positively  proved. 
Kaufmakk  has  recently  substantiated  this  view  by  a  method  which  will 
be  spoken  of  in  detail  in  Chapter  XVIII,  in  which  he  studied  the  nitro- 
gen elimination  and  the  respiratory  gas-exchange  in  conjunction  with  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  heat. 

As  we  are  agreed  that  carbohydrates,  glycogen,  as  well  as  sugar,  can  be 
formed  from  proteids,  we  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  possibly  an  indirect 
formation  of  fat  from  proteids,  with  a  carbohydrate  as  an  intermediate  step, 
can  take  place.  The  possibility  of  a  direct  fat  formation  from  proteids  with- 
out the  carbohydrate  as  intermediary  must  also  be  generally  admitted,  al- 
though such  a  formation  has  not  been  conclusively  proved. 

According  to  Chauveau  and  Kaufmann,  in  the  direct  formation  of  fat 
from  proteids  the  fat  is  formed,  besides  urea,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  as  an 
intermediary  product  in  the  oxidation  of  the  proteids,  while  Gautieb  con- 
siders the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  as  a  cleavage  without  taking  up 
oxygen.     Dbechsel*  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proteid  mole- 

>Voit,  MtlDch.  med.  Wocheuschr.,  1892.  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22; 
Cremer,  MUQch.  med.  WoeheDschr. ,  1897;  PflOger  In  PflOger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  68. 

*  In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteid  in  the  animal  body 
see  Communications  of  the  Med.  Faculty  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  Tokio» 
Vol.  8.  1894. 

*Eaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8,  which  also  cites  \he  works  of  Chauveau 
and  Ghiutier. 

«Ladenbnrg*s  HandwOrterbuch  der  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  S.  548. 
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cule  probably  originally  contains  no  radical  with  more  than  six  or  nine  carboji 
atoms.  If  fat  is  formed  from  proteid  in  the  animal  body,  then,  according 
to  Drechsel,  such  formation  is  not  a  splitting  off  of  fat  from  the  proteids, 
but  rather  a  synthesis  from  primarily  formed  cleavage  products  of  proteids 
which  are  deficient  in  carbon. 

The  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body  was  first 
suggested  by  Liebig.  This  was  combated  for  some  time,  and  until  lately  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  a  direct  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates 
had  not  been  proved,  but  also  that  it  was  improbable.  The  undoubtedly 
great  influence  of  the  carbohydrates  on  the  formation  of  fat  as  observed  and 
proven  l)y  Libbig  was  explained  by  the  statement  that  the  carbohydrates 
were  consumed  instead  of  the  absorbed  fat  or  that  derived  from  the  proteids, 
hence  they  have  a  sparing  action  on  the  fat.  By  means  of  a  series  of  nutri- 
tion experiments  with  foods  especially  rich  in  carbohydrates,  Lawes  and 
Gilbert,  Sohxlet,  Tscherwinsky,  Meissl  and  Stromer  (on  pigs),  B. 
ScHULTZE,  Chaniewski,  E.  Voit  and  C.  Lehmann  (on  geese),  I.  Munk 
and  M.  Eubner  and  Lummert*  (on  dogs)  apparently  prove  that  a  direct 
formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  does  actually  occur.  The  processes  by 
which  inis  formation  takes  place  are  still  unknown.  As  the  carbohydrates 
do  not  contain  as  complicated  carbon  chains  as  the  fats,  the  formation  of  fat 
from  carbohydrates  must  consist  of  a  synthesis,  in  which  the  group  CHOH 
is  converted  into  CH, ;  also  a  reduction  must  take  place. 

After  feeding  with  very  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  the  relation- 
ship between  the  inspired  oxygen  and  the  expired  carbon  dioxide,  i.6.,  the 

CO 

respiratory  quotient  —Fr-f  ^****  found  greater  than  1  in  certain  cases  (Hak- 

RiOT  and  RiCHBT,  Bleibtreu,  Kaufmann,  Laulani6').  This  is  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  the  fat  is  formed  from  the  carbohydrate  by  a  cleavage 
setting  free  carbon  dioxide  and  water  without  taking  up  oxygen.  This  in- 
crease in  the  respiratory  quotient  also  depends  in  part  on  the  increased  com- 
bustion of  the  carbohydrate  (see  Chapter  XVIII). 

When  food  contains  an  excess  of  fat  the  superfluous  amount  is  stored  up 
in  the  fatty  tissue,  and  on  partaking  of  food  deficient  in  fat  this  accumula- 
tion is  quickly  exhausted.     There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  the  various  tissues 

>  Lawes  asd  Gilbert,  Phil.  Transactions,  1859,  part  2;  Sozhlet,  see  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  11,  S.  51;  TscherwiDsky,  LaDdwlrthsch.,  Yersuebsstaat,  Bd.  29  (cited  from  Maly's 
Jahre8ber.,Bd.  18);  Meissl  and  Stromer,  Wien.Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  88,  Abth.  8;  Schultze, 
Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11,  S.  47;  Chaniewski,  ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  20;  Voit  and 
Lehmann,  see  C.  v.  Voit,  Sltzungsber.  d.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch..  1885;  I.  Munk, 
Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  101;  Rabner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  22;  Lummert,  PflUger's 
Arch.,  Bd.  71. 

•Hanriot  and  Rlchet,  AnnaL  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (6),  Tome  22;  Bleibtreu,  Pflliger's 
Arch.,  Bd.  66;  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8;  Laulanil,  ibid.,  p.  791. 
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that  decreases  so  much  in  staryation  as  the  facty  tissue.  The  organism,  then^ 
possesses  in  this  tissue  a  depot  where  there  is  stored  during  proper  alimenta- 
tion a  nutritiye  substance  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  heat 
and  vital  force,  which  substance,  on  insufficient  nutrition,  is  given  oft  as 
may  be  needed.  On  account  of  their  low  conducting  power  the  fatty  tissues 
become  of  great  importance  in  regulating  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body. 
They  also  serve  to  fill  cavities  and  as  a  protection  and  support  to  certain  in- 
ternal organs. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
MUSCLE. 

Striated  Muscles. 

In  the  study  of  the  muscles  the  chief  problem  for  physiological  chem* 
istry  is  to  isolate  their  different  morphological  elements  and  to  investigate 
each  element  separately.  By  reason  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
muscles  this  has  been  thus  far  almost  impossible,  and  we  must  be  satisfied 
at  the  present  time  with  a  few  micro-chemical  reactions  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Each  muscle-tube  or  muscle-fibre  consists  of  a  sheath,  the  sabcolehma, 
which  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to  elastin,  and  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  pboteid.  This  last,  which  in  life  possessea 
the  power  of  contractility,  has  in  the  inactive  muscle  an  alkaline  reaction, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  an  amphoteric  reaction  with  a  predominating 
action  on  red  litmus-paper.  Rohmann  has  found  that  the  fresh,  inactive 
muscle  shows  an  alkaline  reaction  with  red  lacmoid,  and  an  acid  reaction 
with  brown  turmeric.  From  the  behavior  of  these  coloring  matters  with 
various  acids  and  salts  he  concludes  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  fresh  muscle 
with  lacmoid  is  due  to  sodium  bicarbonate,  diphosphate,  and  probably  also 
to  an  alkaline  combination  of  proteid  bodies,  and  the  acid  reaction  with 
turmeric,  on  the  contrary,  to  monophosphate  chiefly.  The  dead  muscle  has 
an  acid  reaction,  or  more  correctly  the  acidity  with  turmeric  increases  on  the 
decease  of  the  muscle,  and  the  alkalinity  with  lacmoid  decreases.  The 
difference  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  monophosphate 
in  the  dead  muscle,  and  according  to  Rohmakk  free  lactic  acid  is  found 
in  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other.' 

If  we  disregard  the  somewhat  disputed  statements  relative  to  the  finer 
structure  of  the  muscles,   we  can  differentiate   in  the  striated   muscles 
between  the  two  chief  components,  the  doubly  refracting — anisotropous —  ^ 
and  the  singly  refracting — isoiropous — substance.     If  the  muscular  fibres 
are  treated  with  reagents  which  dissolve  proteids,  such  as  dilute  hydro- 

>  The  various  theorlea  in  regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  and  the  cause 
thereof  are  conflicting.  See  R&hmann,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  50  and  65 ;  Heffter,  Arch, 
f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  81  and  88. 
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chloric  acid,  soda  solution,  or  gastric  juice,  they  swell  greatly  and  break  up 
into  **  Bowman's  disks. ^^  By  the  action  of  alcohol,  chromic  acid,  boiling 
water,  or  in  general  such  reagents  as  cause  a  shrinking,  the  fibres  split 
longitudinally  into  fibrils;  and  this  behavior  shows  that  several  chemically 
different  substances  of  various  solubilities  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
muscular  fibres. 

The  proteid  myosin  is  generally  considered  as  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
diagonal  disks,  while  the  isotropous  substance  contains  the  chief  mass  of  the 
other  protoids  of  the  muscles  as  well  as  the  chief  portion  of  the  extractives. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Danilewsky,  recently  confirmed  by 
J.  Holmgren,'  myosin  may  be  completely  extracted  from  the  muscle  with- 
out changing  its  structure,  by  means  of  a  b%  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride.  Danilewsky  claims  that  another  proteid-like  substance,  insolu- 
ble in  ammonium  chloride  and  only  swelling  up  therein,  enters  essentially 
into  the  structure  of  the  muscles.  The  proteids,  which  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  solids  of  the  muscles,  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Proteids  of  the  Muscles. 

Like  the  blood  which  contains  a  fluid,  the  blood-plasma,  which  sponta* 
neously  coagulates,  separating  fibrin  and  yielding  blood-serum,  so  also  the 
living  muscle  contains,  as  first  shown  by  KOhnb,  a  spontaneously  coagu- 
lating liquid,  the  muscle-plasma,  which  coagulates  quickly,  separating  a 
proteid  body,  myosin,  and  yielding  also  a  serum.  That  liquid  which  is  ob- 
tained by  pressing  the  living  muscle  is  called  muscle-plasma^  while  that 
obtained  from  the  dea4  muscle  is  called  muscle-serum.  These  two  fluids 
contain  different  albuminous  bodies. 

Muscle-plasma  was  first  prepared  by  K^hne  from  frog-muscles,  and 
later  by  Halliburton,  according  to  the  same  method,  from  the  muscles  of 
warm-blooded  animals,  especially  rabbits.  The  principle  of  this  method  is 
as  follows:  The  blood  is  removed  from  the  muscles  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  animal  by  passing  through  them  a  strongly  cooled  common- 
salt  solution  of  5-6  p.  m.  Then  the  quickly  cut  muscles  are  immediately 
thoroughly  frozen  so  that  they  can  be  ground  in  this  state  to  a  fine  mass — 
^^  muscle-snow.*^  This  pulp  is  strongly  pressed  in  the  cold,  and  the  liquid 
which  exudes  is  called  muscle-plasma.  According  to  v.  FiJrth"  this  cooling 
or  freezing  is  not  necessary.  Ic  is  sufficient  to  extract  the  muscle  free  from 
blood,  as  above  directed,  with  a  6  p.  m.  common-salt  solution. 

Muscle-plasma  forms  a  yellow  to  brownish-colored    fluid  with  a  strong 

*  Danilewsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  7 ;  J.  Holmgren^  Maly's  Jahreaber., 
Bd.  28. 

'  See  Eabne,  Untersuchuogen  liber  das  Protoplasma  (Leipzig,  1864),  S.  2  ;  Hallibur- 
ton, Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8 ;  v.  Pttrtb,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  86. 
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alkaline  reaction.  It  is  somewhat  different  in  different  animals.  Muscle- 
plasma  from  the  frog  spontaneously  coagulates  slowly  at  a  little  above  0°  C.^ 
but  quicker  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Muscle-plasma  from  mammals 
coagulates,  according  to  v.  FOrth,  even  slowly  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  According  to  E&hke  and  v.  Fubth  the  reaction  remains  alkaline 
during  coagulation^  while  according  to  Halliburtok  it  becomes  acid* 
According  to  the  older  views  the  clot  consists  of  globulin  and  myosin,  while 
V.  Ft^RTH  claims  that  it  consists  of  two  coagulated  proteids,  myosin  fibrin 
and  myogen  fibrin.  As  the  study  of  the  proteids  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as 
their  nomeclature,  has  been  somewhat  developed  in  the  last  few  years,  it  i& 
necessary  to  separately  discuss  the  proteids  of  the  dead  muscles  as  well 
as  those  of  the  muscle-plasma. 

The  proteids  of  the  dead  muscles  are  in  part  soluble  in  water  or  dilute 
salt  solutions,  and  part  are  insoluble  therein.  Myosin,  musculin,  myoglobu- 
lin,  and  myoalbumin  belong  to  the  first  group,  and  the  stroma  substances 
of  the  muscle-tubes  belong  to  the  second  group. 

Myosin  was  first  discovered  by  Euhne,  and  constitutes  the  principal 
mass  of  the  soluble  proteids  of  the  dead  muscle,  and  is  generally  considered 
as  the  most  essential  coagulation  product  of  muscle-plasma.  With  the 
name  myosin  EOhke  also  designates  the  mother-substance  of  the  plasma- 
clot,  and  this  mother-substance  forms,  according  to  certain  investigators, 
the  chief  mass  of  contractile  protoplasm.  The  statements  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  myosin  in  other  organs  besides  the  muscles  require  further  proof. 
The  quantity  of  myosin  in  the  muscles  of  different  animals  varies,  according 
to  Danilbwsky,'  between  30  and  110  p.  m. 

Myosin,  as  obtained  from  dead  muscles,  is  a  globulin  whose  elementary 
composition,  according  to  Chittenden  and  Cummins,'  is,  on  an  average, 
the  following:  C  52.82,  H  7.11,  N  16.17,  S  1.27,  0  22.03^.  li  the  myosin 
separates  as  fibres,  or  if  a  myosin  solution  with  a  minimum  quantity  of 
alkali  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  microscope-slide  to  a  gelatinous  mass, 
doubly  refracting  myosin  may  be  obtained.  Myosin  has  the  general  prop- 
erties of  the  globulins.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  saline 
solutions  as  well  as  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  which  readily  converts  it  into 
albuminates.  It  is  completely  precipitated  by  saturating  with  NaCl,  also 
by  MgSO^,  in  a  solution  containing  94^  of  the  salt  with  its  water  of 
crystallization  (Halliburton).  Like  fibrinogen  it  coagulates  at  +  56*^  C. 
in  a  solution  containing  common  salt,  but  differs  from  it  since  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  it  be  converted  into  fibrin.  The  coagulation  temperature, 
according  to  Chittenden  and  Cummins,  not  only  varies  for  myosin  of  dif- 
ferent origin,  but  also  for  the  same  myosin  in  different  salt  solutions. 

I  2^it8chr.  f.  phydol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7. 

<  Studies  from  the  Physiol.  Chem.  Laboratory  of  Yale  College,  Kew  Haven,  Vol.  8, 
p.  115. 
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Myosin  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way,  as  suggested  by  Halli- 
burton :  The  musde  is  first  extracted  by  a  6^  magnesium-sulphate  solu- 
tion. The  filtered  extract  is  then  treated  with  magnesium  sulphate  in  sub- 
stance until  100  c.c,  of  the  liquid  contains  about  60  grms.  of  the  salt.  The 
so-called  paramyosinogen  or  musculin  separates.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then 
treated  with  magnesium  sulphate  until  each  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  holds  94 
grms.  of  the  salt  in  solution.  The  myosin  which  now  separates  is  filtered 
off,  dissolved  in  water  by  aid  of  the  retained  salt,  precipitated  by  diluting 
with  water,  and,  when  necessary,  purified  by  redissolving  in  dUute-salt  solu- 
tion and  precipitating  with  water. 

The  older  and  perhaps  the  usual  method  of  preparation  consists,  accord- 
ing to  Danilbw8KY,>  in  extracting  the  muscle  with  a  5-105^  ammonium- 
chloride  solution,  precipitating  the  myosin  from  the  filtrate  by  strongly 
diluting  with  water,  redissolyinff  the  precipitate  in  ammonium-chlonde 
solution,  and  the  myosin  obtained  from  this  solution  is  either  reprecipitated 
by  diluting  with  water  or  by  removing  the  salt  by  dialysis. 

HTuoulin,*  called  pabahyosikogen  by  Hallibubtok,  and  hyosik  by  v. 
F0BTH,  is  a  globulin  which  is  characterized  by  its  low  coagulation  tempera^ 
ture,  about  -j-  47^  C,  which  may  vary  in  different  species  of  animals  (+  45* 
in  frogs,  +5V  C.  in  birds).  It  is  more  easily  precipitated  than  myosin  by 
NaCl  or  MgSO^  (salt  containing  60^  water  of  crystallization).  According  to 
V.  FuBTH  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  with  a  concentration  of 
12-24  p.  m.  If  the  dead  muscle  is  extracted  with  water  a  part  of  the  musculin 
goes  into  solution  and  may  be  precipitated  therefrom  by  carefully  acidifying. 
It  separates  from  a  dilute  salt  solution  on  dialysis.  Musculin  readily  passes 
into  an  insoluble  modification  which  v.  F&bth  calls  myosinfibrin.  Musculin 
is  called  myosin  by  v.  Ft^BTH,  as  he  considers  it  nothing  but  myosin.  As 
musculin  has  a  lower  coagulation  temperature  and  has  other  precipitating 
properties  for  neutral  salts  than  the  older  substance  called  myosin,  it  is 
difficult  to  concede  to  this  view. 

MyoghbuUn,  After  the  separation  of  the  musculin  and  the  myosin  from 
the  salt  extract  of  the  muscle  by  means  of  MgSO^  the  myoglobulin  may  be 
precipitated  by  saturating  the  filtrate  with  the  salt.  It  is  similar  to  ser- 
globulin,  but  coagulates  at  -|-63*'C.  (Hallibubton).  Myoalbumin^  or 
muscle-albumin,  seems  to  be  identical  with  seralbumin  (seralbumin  a,  accord- 
ing to  Hallibubton),  and  probably  only  originates  from  the  blood  or  the 
lymph.     Albumoses  and  peptone  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  fresh  muscles. 

After  the  complete  removal  from  the  muscle  of  all  proteid  bodies  which 
are  soluble  in  water  and  ammonium  chloride,  an  insoluble  proteid  remains 
which  only  swells  in  ammonium-chloride  solution  and  which  forms  with  the 
other  insoluble  constituents  of  the  muscular  fibre  the  **  muscle-stroma." 

»  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  S.  158~ 

*  As  we  have  up  to  the  present  no  conclusive  basis  for  the  identity  of  the  globulins 
called  myosin  and  paramyosinogen,  and  also  as  the  use  of  the  name  myosin  for  the  last- 
mentioned  substance  may  readily  cause  confusion,  the  Author  does  not  feel  justified 
in  dropping  the  old  name  musculin  (Nasse). 
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According  to  Danilewsey  the  amount  of  such  stroma  substance  is  con- 
nected with  the  muscle  activity.  He  maintains  that  the  muscles  contain  a 
greater  amount  of  this  substance,  compared  with  the  myosin  present,  when 
the  muscles  are  quickly  contracted  and  relaxed. 

According  to  J.  Holmgren*  this  stroma  substance  does  not  belong[to  either 
the  nucleoalbumin  or  the  nucleoproteid  group.  It  is  not  a  glycoproteid,  as 
it  does  not  yield  a  reducing  substance  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 
It  is  very  similar  to  coagulated  proteids  and  dissolves  in  dilute  alkalies,  form- 
ing an  albuminate.  The  elementary  composition  of  this  substance  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  myosin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  insoluble  substances, 
myofibrin  and  myosinfibrin,  which  are  formed,  according  to  v.  POrth,  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  plasma,  occur  also  among  the  stroma  substances.  When 
the  muscles  are  previously  extracted  with  water  the  stroma  substance  also 
contains  a  part  of  the  myosin  hereby  made  insoluble.  To  the  proteids  in- 
soluble in  water  and  neutral  salt  belongs  the  nucleoproteid  detected  by 
Pekelharing,"  and  occurring  as  traces  and  soluble  in  faintly  alkaline  water, 
and  which  originates  probably  from  the  muscle  nuclei. 

Musde-avrUonin,  which  may  be  obtaioed  by  extracting  the  muscles  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1  p.  m.,  and  which,  accordinc:  to  E.  Morner,  is  less  soluble  and  has  a 
greater  aptitude  to  precipitate  than  other  acid  albumins,  seems  not  to  occur  preformed  in 
the  muscles. 

Proteids  of  the  Muscle-plasma.  As  above  stated,  we  consider  as  myosin 
the  coagulated  modification  of  the  soluble  proteid  existing  in  the  muscle- 
plasma.  As  in  blood-plasma  we  have  a  mother-substance  of  fibrin,  fibrinogen, 
so  also  there  exists  in  the  muscle-plasma  a  mother-substance  of  myosin,  a 
soluble  niyosin  or  a  myosinogen.  This  body  has  not  thus  far  been  isolated 
with  certainty.  Halliburton,  who  has  detected  in  the  muscles  an  enzyme- 
like substance,  '^  myosin- ferment,'^  which  is  related  but  not  identical  with 
fibrin- ferment,  has  also  found  that  a  solution  of  purified  myosin,  in  dilute-salt 
solution  {5^  MgSOJ,  and  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  coagulates  after  a 
certain  time,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  acid,  and  a  typical  myosin-clot 
separates.  This  coagulation,  which  is  accelerated  by  warming  or  by  the 
addition  of  myosin-ferment,  is,  according  to  Halliburton,  a  process  analo- 
gous to  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma.  According  to  this  same  in- 
vestigator, myosin  when  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  neutral  salt  is 
reconverted  into  myosinogen,  while  after  diluting  with  water  myosin  is  again 
produced  from  the  myosinogen.  No  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
these  observations. 

Besides  the  traces  of  globulin  and  albumin,  which  perhaps  do  not  belong 
to  the  muscle-plasma,  we  find  in  mammals,  according  to  v.  Purth,  two  pro- 
teids, namely,  musculin  (myosin  according  to  v.  POrth)  and  myogen. 

>  See  Danilewsky  and  Holmgren,  foot-note  1,  page  888. 
*2^itschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  22. 
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MuscuLiN  (Nasse)  =  paramyosinogen  (Halliburton)  =  myosin  (v. 
Furth)  forms  about  20^  of  the  total  proteids  of  the  muscle-plasma  of 
rabbits.  Its  properties  have  already  been  given,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  its  solutions  become  cloudy  on  standings  and  a  precipitate  of 
myosin-fibrin  occurs,  which  is  insoluble  in  salt  solutions. 

Myogen,  or  myosin ogen  (Halliburton),  forms  the  chief  mass,  75-80^  of 
the  proteids  of  rabbit-muscle  plasma.  It  does  not  separate  from  its  solu- 
tions on  dialysis  and  is  not  a  true  globulin,  but  a  proteid  sui  generis.  It 
coagulates  at  55-56°C.  and  is  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  24-40^  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  Myogen  solutions  are  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  only  in  the 
presence  of  some  salt.  It  is  converted  into  an  albuminate  by  alkalies,  this 
albuminate  being  precipitable  by  ammonium  chloride.  Myogen  passes 
spontaneously,  especially  with  higher  temperatures  as  well  as  in  the  presence 
of  salt,  into  an  insoluble  modification,  myogen-fibrin,  A  proteid,  coagulating 
at  SCMrC  C,  soluble  myogen-fibrin  is  produced  as  soluble  intermediate  step. 
This  substance  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent  in  native  frog-muscle  plasma. 
It  does  not  always  occur  in  the  muscle-plasma  of  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
when  it  does  it  is  present  only  to  a  slight  extent.  It  can  be  separated  by 
precipitating  with  salt  or  by  diffusion.  Halliburton's  assumption  as  to 
the  action  of  a  special  myosin  ferment  has  not  sufficient  basis,  according  to 
V.  Furth,  nor  has  the  often-admitted  analogy  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  The  difference  between  the  musculin  and  the  myogen  becoming 
insoluble  is  that  the  musculin  passes  into  myosin-fibrin  without  any  soluble 
intermediate  steps. 

Myogen  may  be  prepared,  according  to  v.  Furth,  by  transiently  heating 
the  dialysed  and  filtered  plasma  to  52°  C,  separating  it  in  this  way  from  the 
rest  of  the  musculin.  The  myogen  exists  in  the  new  filtrate  and  can  be 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate.  The  musculin  may  also  be  removed 
by  adding  28^  ammonium  sulphate  and  then  precipitating  the  myogen  from 
the  filtrate  by  saturating  with  the  salt. 

If  the  myogen,  as  v.  FCrth  claims,  is  no  globulin  it  cannot  be  identical 
with  Halliburton's  myosinogen,  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  bring  the  myogen 
in  certain  relationship  to  Kuhne's  myosin,  which  is  also  a  globulin.  As  muscu- 
lin (paramyosinogen)  does  not  yield  any  myosin  clot  on  coagulation,  and  as  it 
differs  from  Kuhne's  myosin  from  dead  muscles  in  coagulation  temperature 
as  well  as  precipitation  properties,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  bring  the  experi- 
ence of  the  older  investigators  into  accord  with  the  observations  of  v.  Furth, 
and  hence  further  researches  on  this  subject  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Myoproteid  is  a  proteid  found  by  v.  Furth  in  the  plasma  from  fish- 
niuscles.  It  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and 
considered  as  a  compound  proteid  by  v.  Furth. 

Muscle-pigments.  There  is  no  question  that  the  red  color  of  the  muscles 
even  when  completely  freed  from  blood  depends  in  part  on  haemoglobin. 
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E.  MoBNEB  has  shown  that  muscle  haemoglobin  is  not  identical  with  blood- 
hemoglobin.  The  statement  of  MAcMuiirK  that  in  the  muscles  another 
pigment  occurs  which  is  allied  to  haemochromogen  and  called  myohcBtruUin 
by  him  has  not  been  substantiated^  at  least  for  muscles  of  higher  animals 
(Levt  and  MObisTEB  ^).  MacMukk  claims  that  myohaematin  occurs  in  the 
muscles  of  insects^  which  do  not  contain  any  haemoglobin. 

The  reddish-yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  muscles  of  the  salmon  has  been  little 
stadied.  Traces  of  enzymes,  such  as  pepsin  and  diastatic  enzymes,  have  been  found  in 
them.  The  so-called  ''  myosin-ferment/  and  probably  an  enzyme  producing  lactic-acid 
fermentation,  are  also  found  in  these  muscles. 

Extractive  Bodies  of  the  Muscles. 

The  nitrogenous  extractives  consist  chiefly  of  creatin,  on  an  average  of 
1-4  p.  m.,  in  the  fresh  muscles  containing  water,  also  the  xanthin  bodies, 
hypozanthin  and  xanthin,  besides  gtianin  and  carnin.  The  average  quanti- 
ties of  hypoxanthin,  xanthin,  and  guanin  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  sub- 
stance of  the  muscles  of  oxen  are,  according  to  Kossel,"  respectively  2.30, 
0.53,  and  0.20  grms.,  and  in  the  embryonic  ox-muscles  respectively  3.59, 
1.11,  and  4.12  grms. 

Among  the  habitually  occurring  nitrogenous  extractives  we  should  men- 
tion phosphocarnic  acid  and  also  inosinic  acid,  which  is  perhaps  allied  to  it. 

Among  the  extractive  substances  we  also  find  the  acid  found  by  Limfricht  in  the 
flesh  of  certain  cyprindea,  namely,  the  nitrogenized  protU  acid  and  iaoersatinin*  found 
by  J.  Thbbbn  in  flsh-flesh.  Uric  acid,  urea,  ia/urin,  and  leudn  are  found  as  traces  in 
the  muscles,  in  certain  cases  only,  of  a  few  species  of  animals.  In  regard  to  the 
amount  of  these  different  extractives  in  the  muscles.  Erukbnbbrg  and  Wagner*  have 
shown  that  it  varies  greatly  in  different  animals.  A  large  quantity  of  urea  Is  found  in 
the  muscles  of  the  shark  and  ray;  uric  acid  is  found  in  alligators;  tanrin  in  cephalopoda; 
glyeoeoU  in  mollusks,  pecten  irradians;  and  ereatinin  in  luvarus  imperialis,  etc.,  etc.  The 
reports  are  very  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  urea  in  the  muscles  of 
higher  animals.  According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Eaufmakn  and  Sch5ndorfp 
urea  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  muscles,  while  M.  Nbncki  and  Eowarsri  *  claim 
that  this  is  not  so.  SchOndorff  *  has  prepared  urea  in  substance  from  the  muscles  of  dogs 
and  cats  and  identified  it  by  elementary  analysis.  The  quantity  of  urea  in  the  muscles 
was  on  an  average  of  0.884  p.  m. 

The  xanthin  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  carnin,  have  been  treated  on 
pages  116-121,  and  therefore  among  the  extractive  bodies  we  will  first 
consider  the  creatin. 

Creatin,  C^H.N.O,  +  H,0,  or  mbthylquanidik-acetio  acid,  NH  : 
C(NH,).N(CH,).CH,.COOH  +  H,0,  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  vertebrate 

»8ee  MacMunn,  Pbil.  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  177,  part  1.  Joum  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  8,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18;  Levy,  tbid.,  Bd.  18;  K.  MOrnbr,  Nord. 
Med.  Archiv.  Pestband,  1897,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 

•Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem..  Bd.  8,  8.  408. 

'See  Limpricht,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  127;  and  Thesen,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  24. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  21. 

*  Kaufmaun,  Arch,  de  Physiol.,  (5)  Tome  6 ;  SchOndorfl,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  62 ; 
Nencki  and  Eowarski,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  86. 

•Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  74. 
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animals  in  variable  amounts  in  different  species  ;  the  largest  quantity  is 

found  in  birds.     It  is  also  found  in  the  brain,  blood,  transudations,  and  the 

amniotic  fluid.     Creatin  may  be  prepared  synthetically  from  cyanamid  and 

sarcosin  (methylglycocoll).     On  boiling  with  baryta-water  it  decomposes, 

with  the  addition  of  water,  and  yields  urea,  sarcosin,  and  certain  other 

products.     Because  of  this  behavior  several  investigators  consider  creatin  as 

a  step  in  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  organism.     On  boiling  with  acids 

creatin  is  easily  converted,  with  the  elimination  of  water,  into  creatinin, 

C^H,N,0,  which  occurs  in  urine,  and  which  has  also  been  found  in  the 

muscles  of  the  dog  by  Mokari  *  (see  Chapter  XV). 

According  to  St.  Johkson  no  creatin  occurs  in  the  fresh  flesh  of  oxen,  but  a  crea- 
tinin, differing  from  that  found  in  urine  ;  but  this  statement  is  incorrect  according  to 

WOBRNBR.* 

Creatin  crystallizes  in  hard,  colorless,  monoclinic  prisms  which  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  at  100**  C.  It  dissolves  in  74  parts  of  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  9410  parts  absolute  alcohol.  It  dissolves  more 
easily  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Its  watery  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction. 
Creatin  is  not  dissolved  by  ether.  If  a  creatin  solution  is  boiled  with 
precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  this  is  reduced,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
alkali,  to  mercury  and  oxalic  acid,  and  the  foul-smelling  methyluramin 
(methylguanidin)  is  developed.  A  solution  of  creatin  in  water  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  basic  lead  acetate,  but  gives  a  white,  flaky  precipitate  with  mer- 
curous  nitrate  if  the  acid  reaction  is  neutralized.  When  boiled  for  an  hour 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  creatin  is  converted  into  creatinin,  and  may 
be  identified  by  its  reactions. 

The  preparation  and  detection  of  creatin  is  best  performed  by  the  follow- 
ing method  of  Neubauee,'  which  was  first  used  in  the  preparation  of  crea- 
tin from  muscles:  Finely  cut  flesh  is  extracted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water 
at  +  55**  to  60°  C.  for  10-15  minutes,  pressed  and  extracted  again  with 
water.  The  proteids  are  removed  from  the  united  extracts  as  far  as  possible 
by  coagulation  at  boiling  heat,  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  the  careful  addi- 
tion of  basic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  removed  from  this  filtrate  by  H,S  and 
carefully  concentrated  to  a  small  volume.  The  creatin,  which  crystallizes 
in  a  few  days,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol  of  88^,  and  puri- 
fied, when  necessary,  by  recrystallization.  The  quantitative  estimation  of 
creatin  is  performed  according  to  the  same  method. 

lioereatinin,  is  a  creatinin  isomeric  with  ordinary  creatinin  and  found  by  Thbsbn  * 
in  the  flesh  of  the  codfish.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  or  plates,  is  more  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  more  insoluble  in  alcohol,  than  the  ordinary  creatinin,  and  gives  a  picrate 
which  is  readily  soluble  and  a  zinc  chloride  combination  which  is  relatively  readily 
soluble.  It  gives  Wbyl's  reaction  less  rapidly,  and  does  not  give  methylguanidin  on 
treatment  with  potassium  permanganate. 

•Maly's  Jahresber.   Bd.  19,  8.  296. 

'Johnson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vols.  48,  50  ;  Woemer,Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1898, 
and  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 
*Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  Bdd.  2  and  6. 
*L.  c. 
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Carnin,  C,H,N^O,  +  H,0,  is  one  of  the  substances  found  by  Weidel  in 
American  meat  extract.  It  has  also  been  found  by  Krukenbeeg  and 
Wagner  in  frog-muscles  and  in  the  flesh  of  fishes,  and  by  Pouchbt  *  in  the 
urine.     Carnin  may  be  transformed  into  hypoxanthin  by  oxidation. 

Garnin  has  been  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  warm.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  a  salt, 
crystallizing  in  shining  needles,  which  gives  a  double  combination  with 
platinum  chloride.  Its  watery  solution  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  but 
this  precipitate  is  dissolved  neither  by  ammonia  nor  by  warm  nitric  acid. 
Carnin  does  not  give  the  so-called  Weidel's  xanthin  reaction.  Its  watery 
solution  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate;  still  the  lead  combination  may 
be  dissolved  on  boiling. 

Carnin  is  prepared  by  the  following  method :  The  meat  extract  diluted 
with  water  is  completely  precipitated  by  baryta- water.  The  filtrate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  basic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  precipitate  boiled  with  water,  fil- 
tered while  hot,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  filtrate. 
Kemove  the  lead  sulphide  from  the  filtrate  and  concentrate  strongly.  The 
concentrated  solution  is  now  completely  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate,  the 
precipitate  washed  free  from  silver  chloride  by  ammonia,  and  the  carnin  sil- 
ver oxide  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Phoiphocarnio  aoid*^is  a  complicated  substance,  first  isolated  by  Siegfried  from  meat 
extracts,  which  yields  as  cleavage  products,  succinic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  a  carbohydrate  group,  besides  the  previously  mentioned  carnic  ucid.  It  stands, 
according  to  Siegfried,  in  close  relationship  to  the  nucleins,  and  as  it  yields  pep- 
tone (carnic  acid),  it  is  designated  as  a  nucUon  by  Siegfried.  Phosphocarnic  acid  may  be 
precipitated  as  an  iron  combination.  cam\ferrin,  from  the  extract  of  tbe  muscles  free 
from  proteids.  KiiTSCHBR  *  claims  tliat  camiferrin  cannot  be  a  unit  body  on  account  of 
its  method  of  preparation.  According  to  him  it  is  a  mixture  of  iron  combinations  of 
heterogeneous  bodies.  The  quantity  of  phosphocarnic  acid,  calculated  as  carnic  acid,  can 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  combination  by  the  factor 
6.1287  (Balke  and  Ide).  In  this  way  Siegfried  found  0.57-2.4  p.  m.  carnic  acid  in 
the  resting  muscles  of  the  dog,  and  M.  Muller  1-2  p.  m.  in  the  muscle  of  adults  and 
a  maximum  of  0.57  p.  m.  in  those  of  new-born  infants.  Phosphocarnic  acid  which  has 
not  been  prepared  pure  in  the  free  state  is,  according  to  Siegfried,  a  source  of  energy 
in  the  muscles  and  is  consumed  during  work.  Besides,  by  means  of  its  property  of 
forming  soluble  salts  with  the  alkaline  earths,  as  also  an  iron  combination  soluble  in 
alkalines,  it  serves  to  act  as  a  means  of  transportation  of  these  bodies  in  the  animal  body. 

Phosphocarnic  acid  is  prepared  from  the  extract  free  from  proteid  by  first  removing 
the  phosphate  by  CaCU  and  NHs.  The  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  while  boil- 
ing, as  carniferHn  by  ferric  chloride. 

Inosinio  Add.  This  acid  was  first  isolated  from  the  flesh  of  certain  animals  by  Lib- 
big  and  closely  studied  by  Haiser.^    It  contains  phosphorous,  is  amorphous,  and  gives 

'  Weidel,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  158  ;  Wagner,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wttrzb. 
phys.-med.  Qesellsch.,  1888;  Pouchet,  cited  from  Neubauer-Huppert.  Analyse  des 
Harnes,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  885. 

*  In  regard  to  carnic  acid  and  phosphocan^c  acid  see  the  works  of  Siegfried,  Du  Bois- 
Reymond's  Arch.,  1894,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  phy- 
dol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21 ;  M.  MuUer,  ibid.,  Bd.  22 ;  Krttger.  ibid.,  Bd.  22 ;  Balke  and  Ide, 
ibid,,  Bd.  21,  and  Balke,  ibid.,  Bd.  22. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

« Liebig,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  62 :  Haiser,  MonaUhefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  16 
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crystalliDe  salts  with  barium  and  calcium.  Its  formula  Id  CieHisNiPOs.  Haibbr  ob- 
tained nypoxanthiii  as  a  cleiivage  product,  and  probably  also  trioxyyalerlanic  acid,  al- 
though it  was  uot  positively  proved. 

We  must  also  include  among  the  nitrogenous  extractiyes  those  bodies 

which  were  first  discdvered  by  Gautier'  and  which  occur  only  in  very 

small    quantities,   namely,   the   leucomaines,   xanthocreatinin,   G^R^^'Nfi, 

crusocreatinin,  C^H.N^O,  amphicreatinin,  C^H^N^O^,  and  pseudoxanthin, 

C.H.N.O. 

In  the  analysis  of  meat  and  for  the  detection  and  separation  of  the  vari- 
ous extractive  bodies  of  the  same  we  make  use  of  the  systematic  method  as 
suggested  by  Gautier,'  for  details  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  article. 

The  non-nitrogenous  extractive  bodies  of  the  muscles  are  inosity  glyco- 
gen, sugary  and  lactic  acid. 

Inotit,  C,H„0,  +  H,0.  This  body,  discovered  by  Scherbr,  is  not  a 
carbohydrate,  but  belongs  to  the  aromatic  series  and  seems  to  be  hexahy- 
droxy benzol  (Maquenne').  With  hydriodic  acid  it  yields  benzol  and  tri- 
iodophenol.  Inosit  is  found  in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  leucocytes,  kidneys, 
suprarenal  capsule,  lungs,  brain,  testicles,  and  in  the  urine  in  pathological 
cases,  and  as  traces  in  normal  urine.  It  is  found  very  widely  distributed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  unripe  fruits  and  in  green  beans  (pha- 
seolus  vulgaris),  and  therefore  it  is  also  called  phaseomannit. 

Inosit  crystallizes  in  large,  colorless,  rhombic  crystals  of  the  monoclinic 
system,  or,  if  not  pure  and  if  only  a  small  quantity  crystallizes,  it  forms 
groups  of  fine  crystals  similar  to  cauliflower.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation at  110^  G.,  also  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time.  Such  exposed 
crystals  are  non-transparent  and  milk-white.  The  crystals  melt  at  217°  C. 
Inosit  dissolves  in  7.5  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  solu- 
tion has  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
dissolves  copper  oxyhydrate  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  does  not  reduce  on 
boiling.  It  gives  negative  results  with  Moore's  test  and  with  Bottoer- 
Almbn's  bismuth  test.  It  does  not  ferment  with  beer-yeast;,  but  may  under- 
go lactic-  and  butyric-acid  fermentation.  The  lactic  acid  formed  thereby  is 
sarcolactic  acid  according  to  Hilger,  and  fermentation  lactic  acid  according 
to  VoHL.*  Inosit  is  oxidized  into  rhodizonic  acid  by  an  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  the  following  reactions  depend  upon  this  behavior: 

If  inosit  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  platinum-foil  with  nitric  acid  and 
the  residue  treated  with  ammonia  and  a  drop  of  calcium-chloride  solution, 
and  carefully  re-evaporated  to  dryness,  a  beautiful  rose-red  residue  is  ob- 

»  Maly'8  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16,  8.  628. 
•i&ia.,  Bd.  22,  8.885. 

'Bull,  de  la  Soc.  chim.  (2),  Tomes  47  and  48;  Comp.  rend..  Tome  104. 
^Hilger,  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  160;yohl,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  Cbem.  Gesellich., 
Bd.  9. 
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tained  (Scherer's  inosit'test).  If  we  evaporate  an  inosit  solution  to  incipi- 
ent dryness  and  moisten  the  residue  with  a  little  mercuric-nitrate  solution, 
we  obtain  a  yellowish  residue  on  drying,  which  becomes  a  beautiful  red  on 
strongly  heating.  The  coloration  disappears  on  cooling,  but  it  reappears  on 
gently  warming  (Gallois's  inosit  test). 

To  prepare  inosit  from  a  liquid  or  from  a  watery  extract  of  a  tissue,  the 
proteids  are  first  removed  by  coagulating  at  boiling  heat.  The  filtrate  is 
precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead,  this  filtrate  boiled  with  basic  lead  acetate  and 
allowed  to  stand  24-48  hours.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  which  con- 
tains all  the  inosit,  is  decomposed  in  water  by  H,S.  The  filtrate  is  strongly 
concentrated,  treated  with  2-4  vols,  hot  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  removed  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  tough  or  flaky  masses  which  ordinarily  separate. 
If  no  crystals  separate  from  the  liquid  within  24  hours,  then  treat  with  ether 
until  the  liquid  has  a  milky  appearance  and  allow  it  to  stand.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether,  crystals  of  inosit  separate  within  24 
hours.  The  crystals  thus  obtained,  as  also  those  which  are  obtained  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  directly,  are  recrystallized  by  redissolving  in  very  little 
boiling  water  and  the  addition  of  3-4  vols,  alcohol. 

Glycogen  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  living  muscle,  while  it  may  be 
absent  in  the  dead  muscle.  The  quantity  of  glycogen  varies  in  the  different 
muscles  of  the  same  animal.  Bohm  *  found  10  p.  m.  glycogen  in  the  muscles 
of  cats,  and  moreover  he  found  a  greater  amount  in  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities than  in  those  of  the  rump.  The  food  also  has  a  great  influence. 
Bohm  found  1-4  p.  m.  glycogen  in  the  muscles  of  fasting  animals,  and  7-10 
p.  m.  after  partaking  of  food.  As  stated  in  Chapter  VIII,  lack  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  food  causes  the  glycogen  to  disappear  earlier  from  the  liver 
than  from  the  muscles. 

The  sugar  of  the  muscles,  of  which  traces  only  occur  in  the  living  muscle 
and  which  is  probably  formed  after  the  death  of  the  muscle  from  the  muscle- 
glycogen,  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Panormoff,"  probably  dex- 
trose. As  an  intermediate  step  in  this  sugar-formation  we  must  mention 
dextrin,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  muscles.  Perhaps  this  dextrin  has 
been  confounded  with  glycogen. 

Lactic  Acids.  Of  the  oxypropionic  acids  with  the  formula  C,H,0,  there 
is  one,  hydracrylic  acid,  CH,(OH).CH,.COOH,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
animal  body  and  therefore  has  no  physiological  chemical  interest.  Indeed 
only  a-oxypropionic  acid  or  ethylidene  lactic  acid,  CH,.(OH).CHCOOH,  of 
which  we  have  three  physical  isomers,  is  of  importance.  These  three  ethy- 
lidene lactic  acids  are  the  ordinary,  optically  inactive  fermentation  lactic 
ACID,  the  dextro-rotatory  paralactic  or  sarcolactic  acid,  and  the  l^vo- 
LACTic  ACID  obtained  by  Schardinger  by  the  fermentation  of  cane-sugar 
by  means  of  a  special  bacillus.     This  Isevolactic  acid  has  also  been  detected 


» PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  28,  8.  44. 
•Zeilschr.  f,  physiol.  CUem.,  Bd.  17. 
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by  Blachstbin  in  the  culture  of  Gaffky's  typhoid  bacillus  in  a  solution  of 
sugar  and  peptone^  and  which  is  formed  by  various  yibriones,  need  not  be 
described  here.* 

The  fermentation  lactic  acid,  which  is  formed  from  the  milk-sugar  by 
allowing  milk  to  sour  and  by  the  acid  fermentation  of  other  carbohy- 
drates, is  considered  to  exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  muscles  (Heiktz),  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  (Gscheidlen),'  and  in  diabetic  urine.  During 
digestion  this  acid  is  also  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
and  as  alkali  lactate  in  the  chyle.  The  paralactic  acid  is,  at  all  events,  the 
true  acid  of  meat  extracts,  and  this  alone  has  been  found  with  certainty  in 
dead  muscle.  The  lactic  acid  which  is  found  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands, 
thymus,  thyroid  gland,  blood,  bile,  pathological  transudations,  osteomalacious 
bones,  in  perspiration  in  puerperal  fever,  and  in  the  urine  after  fatiguing 
marches,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus, 
and  especially  after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  seems  to  be  paralactic  acid. 

The  origin  of  paralactic  acid  in  the  animal  organism  has  been  sought 
by  several  investigators,  who  took  for  basis  the  researches  of  Gaglio, 
Minkowski,  and  Abaki,*  in  a  decomposition  of  proteid  in  the  tissues. 
Gaglio  claims  a  lactic-acid  formation  by  passing  blood  through  the 
kidneys  and  lungs.  He  also  found  0.3-0.5  p.  m.  lactic  acid  in  the  blood 
of  a  dog  after  proteid  food,  and  only  0.17-0.21  p.  m.  after  fasting  for  48 
hours.  According  to  Minkowski  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  eliminated  by 
the  urine  in  animals  with  extirpated  livers  is  increased  with  proteid  food, 
while  the  administration  of  carbohydrates  has  no  effect.  Abaki  has  also 
shown  that  if  we  produce  a  scarcity  of  oxygen  in  animals  (dogs,  rabbits,  and 
hens)  by  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide,  by  the  inhalation  of  air  deficient 
in  oxygen,  or  by  any  other  means,  a  considerable  elimination  of  lactic  acid 
(besides  dextrose  and  also  often  albumin)  takes  place  through  the  urine. 
As  a  scarcity  of  oxygen,  according  to  the  ordinary  statements,  produces  an 
increase  of  the  proteid  katabolism  in  the  body,  the  increased  elimination  of 
lactic  acid  in  these  cases  must  be  due  in  part  to  an  increased  proteid 
destruction  and  in  part  to  a  diminished  oxidation. 

Abaki  has  not  drawn  such  a  conclusion  from  his  experiments,  but 
he  considers  the  abundant  formation  of  lactic  acid  to  be  due  to  a  cleavage 
of  the  sugar  formed  from  the  glycogen.  He  found  that  in  all  cases  where 
lactic  acid  and  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the 

'  See  Schardlnger,  MonaUhefte  f.  Chem..  Bd.  11;  Blacbstein.  Arch,  des  sciences  biol. 
de  St  Petersbourg,  Tome  1,  p.  199;  Kuprianow,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  19,  and  Gosio, 
%M,,  Bd.  31. 

*  lleintz,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  157,  and  (^heidlen,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
8,  S.  171. 

*  Gaglio,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1886  ;  Minkowski,  Arch.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm., 
Bdd.  21  and  81 ;  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  15,  16.  17.  nnd  19. 
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liver  and  muscles  was  always  diminished.  He  also  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  dextrolactic  acid  may  be  formed  from  glycogen,  as  directly 
observed  by  Ekunika/  and  also  to  the  numerous  observations  on  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  and  the  consumption  of  glycogen  in  muscular 
activity.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  a  formation  of  lactic  acid 
from  proteid,  he  states  that  with  lack  of  oxygen  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
incomplete  combustion  of  the  lactic  acid  derived  by  a  cleavage  of  the  sugar* 
Hoppe-Seyler  "  also  positively  defends  the  view  as  to  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  from  carbohydrates.  He  is  of  the  view  that  lactic  acid  is 
produced  from  the  carbohydrates  by  the  cleavage  of  the  sugar  only  with 
lack  of  oxygen,  while  with  suflBcient  oxygen  the  sugar  is  burned  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  absence  of 
free  oxygen  and  in  the  presence  of  glycogen  or  dextrose  is,  according  to 
Hoppe-Seyler,  very  probably  a  function  of  all  living  protoplasm.  We 
have  good  ground  for  the  assumption  of  the  formation  of  lactic  acid 
from  proteid  as  well  as  from  carbohydrates.  Phosphocarnic  acid  is  consid- 
ered by  Siegfried  as  another  source  of  sarcolactic  acid. 

The  lactic  acids  are  amorphous.  They  have  the  appearance  of  colorless 
or  faintly  yellowish,  acid-reacting  syrups  which  mix  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  The  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them 
also  in  alcohol.  The  two  acids  are  differentiated  from  each  other  by 
their  different  optical  properties — paralactic  acid  being  dextrogyrate, 
while  fermentation  lactic  acid  is  optically  inactive — also  by  their  different 
solubilities  and  the  different  amounts  of  water  of  crystallization  of  the 
calcium  and  zinc  salts.  The  zinc  salt  of  fermentation  lactic  acid  dissolves 
in  58-63  parts  of  water  at  14-15°  C.  and  contains  18.18^1^  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, corresponding  to  the  formula  Zn(C,H^O,),  +  3H,0.  The  zinc  salt 
of  paralactic  acid  dissolves  in  17.5  parts  of  water  at  the  above  tempera- 
ture and  contains  ordinarily  12.9ji^  water,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
Zn(C,H^O,),  +  2H,0.  The  calcium  salt  of  fermentation  lactic  acid  dis- 
solves in  9.5  parts  water  and  contains  29.22j^  (=  5  raol.)  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, while  calcium  paralactate  dissolves  in  12.4  parts  water  and  contains 
24.83  or  26.21^  (=4  or  4^  mol.)  water  of  crystallization.  Both  calcium 
salts  crystallize,  not  unlike  tyrosin,  in  spheres  or  tufts  of  very  fine  micro- 
scopic needles.  Hoppb-Seyler  and  Araki,*  who  have  closely  studied  the 
optical  properties  of  the  lactic  acids  and  lactates,  consider  the  lithium  salt 
as  best  suited  for  the  preparation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  the  lactic 
acids.     The  lithium  salt  contains  7.29j^  Li. 


>  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  P.).  Bd.  21. 

» Vircbow's  Festschrift,  also  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  25.  Referatb.^ 
8.685. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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Lactic  acids  may  be  detected  in  organs  and  tissues  in  the  following 
manner:  After  complete  extraction  with  water,  the  proteid  is  removed 
by  coagulation  at  boiling  temperature  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  exactly  neutralized  while  boiling  with 
caustic  baryta,  and  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  after  filtration.  The  residue 
is  precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  completely  ex- 
tracted  with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  entirely  distilled  from  the  united  alco- 
holic extracts,  and  the  neutral  residue  is  shaken  with  ether  to  remove  the 
fat.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  phosphoric  acid  added,  and  re- 
peatedly shaken  with  fresh  quantities  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  lactic 
acid.  The  ether  is  now  distilled  from  the  several  ethereal  extracts,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  this  solution  carefully  warmed  on  the  water- 
bath  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  ether  and  volatile  acids.  A  solution 
of  zinc  lactate  is  prepared  from  this  filtered  solution  by  boiling  with  zinc 
carbonate,  and  this  is  evaporated  until  crystallization  commences  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  over  salphuric  acid.  An  analysis  of  the  salts  is  necessary 
in  careful  work.  According  to  Heffter  '  in  muscles  not  having  undergone 
rigor  mortis  the  lactic  acid  can  be  extracted  more  easily  by  alcohol  than 
by  water. 

Fat  is  never  tibsent  in  the  muscles.  Some  fat  is  always  found  in  the 
intermuscular  connective  tissue;  but  the  muscle-fibres  themselves  also  con- 
tain fat.  The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  real  muscle  substance  is  always  small, 
usually  amounting  to  about  10  p.  m.  or  somewhat  more.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  muscle-fibres  is  only  found  in  fatty  degeneration. 
A  part  of  the  muscle-fat  can  be  readily  extracted,  while  another  part  can 
be  extracted  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  latter  part  is  claimed  to 
be  divided  in  the  contractile  substance  and  is  richer  in  free  fatty  acids, 
standing,  according  to  Zuntz  and  Bogdanow,*  in  close  relationship  to  the 
activity  of  the  muscles  because  it  is  consumed  during  work.  Lecithin  is  a 
regular  constituent  of  the  muscles,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fat  which 
is  difficult  of  extraction  and  which  is  rich  in  fatty  acids  depends  in  part  on 
a  decomposition  of  the  lecithin. 

The  Mineral  Bodies  of  the  Muscles,  The  ash  remaining  after  burning 
the  muscle,  which  amounts  to  about  10-15  p.  m.,  calculated  on  the  moist 
muscle,  is  acid  in  reaction.  The  largest  constituents  are  potassium  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Next  in  amount  we  have  sodium  and  magnesium,  and 
lastly  calcium,  chlorine,  and  iron  oxide.  Salphates  exist  only  as  traces  in 
the  muscles,  but  are  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  proteids  of  the  muscles, 
and  therefore  occur  in  abundant  quantities  in  the  ash.  The  muscles  con- 
tain such  a  large  quantity  of  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  that  potassium 
phosphate  seems  to  be  unquestionably  the  predominating  salt.  Chlorine  is 
found  in  such  insignificant  quantities  that  it  is  perhaps  derived  from  a  con- 
tamination with  blood  or  lymph.     The  quantity  of  magnesium  is,  as  a  rule, 

»  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  88. 

*  Du  Bois-Rejmond's  Arch.,  1897.    See  also  the  references  to  the  literature  on  tlie 
methods  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fat  in  Chapter  lY,  page  97. 
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considerably  greater  than  that  of  calcinm.  Iron  occurs  only  in  very  small 
amounts. 

The  gases  of  the  mascles  consist  of  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide, 
besides  traces  of  nitrogen. 

Eigor  Mortis  of  the  Muscles.  If  the  influence  of  the  circulating  oxy- 
geaated  blood  is  removed  from  the  muscles,  as  after  death  of  the  animal  or 
by  ligature  of  the  aorta  or  the  muscle-arteries  (Stensok's  test),  rigor 
fnortis  sooner  or  later  takes  place.  The  ordinary  rigor  appeariug  under 
these  circumstances  is  called  the  spontaneous  or  the  fermentive  rigor, 
because  it  seems  to  depend  in  part  on  the  action  of  an  enzyme.  A  muscle 
may  also  become  stiff  for  other  reasons.  The  muscles  may  become  momen* 
tarily  stiff  by  warming,  in  the  case  of  frogs  to  40"^,  in  mammalia  to  48-50^, 
and  in  birds  to  53*^  G.  (heat-rigor).  Distilled  water  may  also  produce  a 
rigor  in  the  muscles  (water-rigor).  Acids  even  when  very  weak,  such  as 
carbon  dioxide,  may  quickly  produce  a  rigor  (acid-rigor),  or  hasten  its 
appearance.  A  number  of  chemically  different  substances,  such  as  chloro- 
form, ether,  alcohol,  ethereal  oils,  caffein,  and  many  alkaloids,  produce  a 
similar  effect.  The  rigor  which  is  produced  by  means  of  acids  or  other 
agents  which,  like  alcohol,  coagulate  proteids  must  be  considered  as  pro- 
duced by  entirely  different  processes  from  those  causing  spontaneous  rigor. 

When  the  muscle  passes  into  rigor  mortis  it  becomes  shorter  and  thicker, 
harder  and  non-transparent,  less  ductile.  The  acid  part  of  the  amphoteric 
reaction  becomes  stronger,  which  is  explained  by  most  investigators  by  a 
formation  of  lactic  acid.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  increase  in 
acidity  may  at  least  in  part  be  due  to  a  transformation  of  a  part  of  the 
diphosphate  into  monophosphate  by  the  lactic  acid.  The  statements  in 
regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  free  lactic  acid  in  the  rigor  mortis 
muscle  are  contradictory.'  Besides  the  formation  of  acid,  the  chemical 
processes  which  take  place  in  rigor  of  the  muscles  are  the  following:  By 
the  coagulation  of  the  plasma  a  myosin-clot  is  produced  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  hardening  and  of  the  diminished  transparency  of  the  muscle,  but  this 
view  must  be  changed  on  account  of  the  researches  of  v.  Fubth,  which 
have  shown  that  clot  consists  of  myogen  and  myosin-fibrin.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  clot  may  be  hastened  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  lactic 
acid.  Carbon  dioxide  is  also  formed,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  a  direct 
oxidation  product,  but  a  product  of  the  cleavage  processes.  Hermakk* 
claims  that  carbon  dioxide  is  produced  in  the  removed  muscle,  even  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  when  it  passes  into  rigor  mortis. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details  of  the  disputed  statements  as  to  the  reaction  of 
the  muscles,  etc.  We  will  only  refer  to  the  works  of  ROhmann,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bdd. 
50  and  65,  and  Hefter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  81  and  88.  These  works 
contain  also  the  researches  of  the  older  investigators  more  or  less  completely. 

*  **  Untersuchungen  fiber  den  Stoffwechsel  der  Muskeln,"  etc.    Berlin,  1867. 
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As  many  inyestigators  admit  of  an  increased  formation  of  lactic  acid  on 
the  appearance  of  rigor  mortis,  the  qnestion  arises,  from  what  constitnents 
of  the  muscle  is  this  acid  derived  ?  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  lactic  acid  is  produced  from  the  glycogen,  as  certain  inyestigators,  such 
as  Nasse  and  Wertheb,  have  observed  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
glycogen  in  rigor  of  the  muscle.  On  the  other  side,  Bohm  '  has  observed 
cases  in  which  no  consumption  of  glycogen  took  place  in  rigor  of  the 
muscle,  and  he  has  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  produced  is 
not  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  glycogen.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
the  consumption  of  glycogen  and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscles 
are  two  processes  independent  of  each  other,  and,  as  above  stated  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  paralactic  acid,  the  lactic  acid  of  the  muscle  may  be 
considered  as  a  decomposition  product  of  proteid.  The  origin  of  the  carbj)n 
dioxide  is  also  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  decomposition  of  the  glycogen  or 
dextrose.  Pfl^geb  and  Stiktzikg  *  have  found  that  in  the  muscle  a  sub- 
stance occurs  which  evolves  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  on  boiling 
with  water,  and  it  is  probably  this  substance  which  is  decomposed  with  the 
formation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  tetanus  as  well  as  in  rigor.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  phosphocamic  acid  yields  lactic  acid 
as  well  as  carbon  dioxide  as  cleavage  products. 

After  the  muscles  have  been  rigid  for  some  time  they  relax  again  and 
the  muscles  become  softer.  This  is  in  part  produced  by  the  strong  acid 
dissolving  the  myosin-clot  and  in  part,  and  in  all  probability  mainly,  upon 
the  commencement  of  putrefaction. 

Hetabolism  in  the  Inactive  and  Active  Huscles.  It  is  admitted  by  a 
number  of  prominent  investigators,  Pfluger  and  Colasakti,  Zuntz  and 
BoHRiG,'  and  others,  that  the  exchange  of  material  in  the  muscles  is  regu- 
lated by  the  nervous  system.  When  at  rest,  when  there  is  no  mechanical 
exertion,  we  have  a  condition  which  Zuktz  and  Bohrig  have  designated 
*^  chemical  tortus.^ ^  This  tonus  seems  to  be  a  reflex  tonus,  for  it  may  be 
reduced  by  discontinuing  the  connection  between  the  muscles  and  the 
central  organ  of  the  nervous  system  by  cutting  through  the  spinal  cord  or 
the  muscle-nerves,  or  by  paralyzing  the  same  by  means  of  curara  poison. 
The  possibility  of  reducing  the  chemical  tonus  of  the  muscles  by  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  means,  but  especially  by  the  action  of  curara,  offers  an 
important  means  of  deciding  the  extent  and  kind  of  chemical  processes 
going  on  in  the  muscles  when  at  rest.  In  comparative  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  the  processes  in  the  active  and  the  inactive  muscles  several  methods 

>  Nasse,  Beitr.  z.  Physiol,  der  kontrakt.  Substanz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  2 ;  Werther, 
ibid.,  Bd.  46 ;  BOhm,  ibid,,  Bdd.  28  and  46. 

•  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  18. 

s  See  the  works  of  PflUger  and  bis  pupils  in  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  4,  12»  14, 16,  and 
18 ;  BOhrig,  ibid,,  Bd.  4,  8.  57.    See  also  Zuntz,  iWrf.,  Bd.  12,  S.  622. 
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of  procedare  have  been  adopted.  The  removed  homonymoas,  active  and 
inactive  muscles  have  been  compared,  also  the  arterial  and  venoas  muscle- 
blood  in  rest  and  activity,  and  lastly  the  total  exchange  of  material,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  organism,  have  been  investigated  under 
these  two  conditions. 

By  investigations  according  to  these  several  methods  it  has  been  found 
that  the  active  muscle  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  blood  and  returns  to  it 
carbon  dioxide,  and  also  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  is  greater 
than  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  at  the  same 
time.  The  muscle,  therefore,  holds  in  some  form  of  combination  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  taken  up  while  at  rest.  During  activity  the  exchange  of 
material  in  the  muscle,  and  therewith  the  exchange  of  gas,  is  increased. 
The  animal  organism  takes  np  considerably  more  oxygen  in  activity  than 
when  at  rest,  and  eliminates  also  considerably  more  carbon  dioxide.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  leaves  the  body  as  carbon  dioxide  during  activity 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  np  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  venous  muscle-blood  is  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer  in  carbon 
dioxide  during  activity  than  during  rest  The  exchange  of  gases  in  the 
muscles  during  activity  is  the  reverse  of  that  at  rest,  for  the  active  muscle 
gives  np  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  which  does  not  correspond  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up,  but  is  considerably  greater.  It  follows  from 
this  that  in  muscular  activity  not  only  does  oxidation  take  place,  but  also 
splitting  processes  occur.  This  follows  also  from  the  fact  that  removed 
blood-free  muscles  when  placed  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen  can 
labor  for  some  time  and  also  yield  carbon  dioxide  (Hermakk  '). 

During  muscular  inactivity,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  consumption  of 
glycogen  takes  place.  This  is  inferred  from  the  observations  of  several 
investigators  that  the  quantity  of  glycogen  is  increased  and  its  corresponding 
consumption  reduced  in  those  muscles  whose  chemical  tonus  is  reduced 
either  by  cutting  through  the  nerve  or  for  other  reasons  (Bernard,  Chan- 
DELON,  Way,'  and  others).  In  activity  this  consumption  of  glycogen  is 
increased,  and  it  has  been  positively  proved  by  the  researches  of  several 
investigators  (Nasse,  Weiss,  EOlz,  Marcuse,  MakchiS,  Morat  and 
Dufour')  that  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  muscles  in  activity  decreases 
quickly  and  freely.  As  shown  by  the  researches  of  Chauveau  and  Kauf- 
icAKN,  QuiNQUAUD,  MoRAT  and  DuFOUR,  Cavazzani,  and  especially  those 

'  L.  c.  lo  regard  to  gas  exchange  in  removed  muscles  see  also  J.  Tissot,  Arch,  de 
Physiol.  (5),  Tomes  6  and  7,  and  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  120. 

*  ChandeloD,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  18;  Way,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  84, 
which  oontaina  also  the  pertinent  literature. 

»  Nasse,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  2  ;  Weiss,  Wien.  Sltzungsber. ,  Bd.  64  ;  Edlz,  in  Lud- 
wig's  Festschrift,  Marburg,  1891 ;  Marcuse,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  89 ;  MaDch6,  Zeitschr. 
f.  Biologie,  Bd.  25 ;  Morat  and  Dufour,  Arch,  f .  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  4. 
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of  Seegen/  the  sugar  is  removed  from  the  blood  and  consomed  daring 
Activity.  According  to  Seegek  a  very  abundant  formation  of  sugar  takes 
place  in  the  liver,  and  correspondingly  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  is  much 
richer  in  sugar  than  that  in  the  portal  vein,  and  this  sugar  of  the  blood  is, 
according  to  him,  the  source  of  heat  formatiom  and  mechanical  activity. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  important  objections  have  been  presented 
against  a  few  of  these  investigations,  and  a  sugar  formation  according  to 
Seegek's  idea  has  been  denied  by  several  investigators,  and  recently  by 
ZuNTZ  and  Mossb;*  but  still  there  can  exist  hardly  any  doubt  that  sugar 
is  consumed  in  muscular  activity. 

The  amphoteric  reaction  of  the  inactive  muscles  is  changed  during 
activity  to  an  acid  reaction  (Uu  Bois-Beymokd  and  others),  and  the  acid 
reaction  increases  to  a  certain  point  with  the  work.  The  quickly  contract- 
ing pale  muscles  produce,  according  to  Oleiss,'  more  acid  during  activity 
than  the  more  slowly  contracting  red  muscles.  The  acid  reaction  appearing 
during  activity  was  formerly  considered  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
a  view  which  has  been  contradicted  by  Astaschewsky,  Pfluger  and 
Wabren,*  who  found  less  lactic  acid  in  the  tetanized  muscle  than  when  at 
rest.  MoNABi  also  found  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  during 
activity,  and  according  to  Hefter  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscle 
is  diminished  in  tetanus  produced  by  poison.  Contrary  to  these  investiga- 
tions Marcuse  and  Webther  ^  have  been  able  to  prove  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  during  activity;  still  the  statements  are  very  contradictory. 
Other  observations  speak  for  a  formation  of  lactic  acid  during  activity. 
Thus  Spiro  found  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood 
during  work.  Colasanti  and  Moscatelli  found  small  quantities  of  lactic 
acid  in  human  urine  after  strenuous  marches,  and  Werther  observed 
abundance  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  of  frogs  after  tetanization.  According 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  on  the  contrary,  in  agreement  with  his  view  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  a  formation  of  lactic  acid  does  not  take  place 
regularly  during  work,  but  only  when  insufficient  oxygen  is  supplied. 
Zillesen  '  has  also  found  that  on  artificially  cutting  off  the  oxygen  from 

>  Cbauveau  and  EaufmanD,  Compt.  rend..  Tomes  103,  104.  and  105 ;  Quinquaud, 
Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16,  S.  821;  Moral  and  Dufour,  1.  c;  Cavazzani,  Centralbl.  f. 
Physiol.,  Bd.  8 ;  Seegen,  "  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  ThierlcOrper."  Berlin.  1890,  Centralbl. 
f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8,  S.  417,  and  Bdd.  9  and  10 ;  Du  Bois-Rey mend's  Arch.,  1895 and  1896; 
PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  50. 

•  Mosse,  Pflttger's  Arch..  Bd.  68;  Zuntz,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10,  and  Du  Bois- 
Reymond's  Arch..  1896,  B.  688.    See  also  Schenck.  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  61  and  65. 

»  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  41. 

•  Astaschewsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cliem.,  Bd.  4  ;  Warren.  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  24. 
»  Monari,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  19,  8.  803  ;  Hefter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phnrm., 

Bd.  81  ;  Marcuse,  1.  c;  Werther,  Pflttger's  Arch  ,  Bd.  46. 

•  Spiro,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1  ;  Colasanti  and  Moscatelli.  Maly's  Jahres- 
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the  mnscles  daring  life  more  lactic  acid  was  formed  than  nnder  normal 
conditions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  experiments  with  the  mnscles  in  situ — in  other 
words,  with  mnscles  through  which  blood  is  passing— cannot  yield  any  con- 
clasion  to  the  above  question,  as  the  lactic  acid  formed  during  work  may 
perhaps  be  removed  by  the  blood.  The  following  objections  can  be  made 
against  those  experiments  in  which  lactic  acid  has  been  found  after  moderate 
work  in  the  blood  or  the  urine,  as  also  especially  against  the  experiments 
with  removed  active  muscles,  namely,  that  in  these  cases  the  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  muscles  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  lactic  acid  formed 
thereby  is  not,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  a  perfectly 
normal  process.  The  question  as  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
active  muscle  under  perfect  physiological  conditions  is  still  an  open  one. 

According  to  Wbyl  and  Zeitler,*  the  active  muscle  contains  more 
phosphoric  acid  (in  part  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  lecithin)  than  the 
inactive  muscle.  As  in  the  dead  muscle,  so  in  the  active  muscle,  the  some* 
what  stronger  acid  reaction  is  in  part  due  to  a  greater  quantity  of  mono- 
phosphate. 

The  amount  of  proteids  in  the  removed  muscles  is,  according  to  the 
older  investigators,  decreased  by  work.  The  correctness  of  this  statement 
is,  however,  disputed  by  other  investigators.  The  older  statements  in  regard 
to  the  nitrogenous  extractive  bodies  of  the  muscle  in  rest  and  in  activity 
.  are  likewise  uncertain.  According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Monari  *  the 
total  quantity  of  creatin  and  creatinin  is  increased  by  work,  and  indeed  the 
amount  of  creatinin  is  especially  augmented  by  an  excess  of  muscular 
activity.  The  creatinin  is  formed  essentially  from  the  creatin.  In  excessive 
activity  Mokari  also  found  xantho-creatinin  in  the  muscle,  and  the  quan- 
tity was  one  tenth  of  that  of  the  creatinin.  The  quantity  of  xanthin  bodies 
is,  according  to  Mokari,  decreased  under  the  influence  of  work.  It  seems 
to  have  been  positively  shown  that  the  active  muscle  contains  a  smaller 
quantity  of  bodies  soluble  in  water  and  a  larger  quantity  of  bodies  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  the  resting  muscle  (Helhholtz  '). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  question  relative  to  the  behavior 
of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  muscle  at  rest  and  during  activity  by 
determining  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  under  these  different 
conditions  of  the  body.  While  formerly  it  was  held  with  Liebig  that  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine  was  increased  by  muscular  work,  the 
researches  of  several  experimenters,  especially  those  of  Voir  on  dogs  and 

ber..  Bd.  17,  S.  212  ;  Hoppe-Seyler,  1.  c.»  and  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19,  S. 
476 ;  Zillesen,  ibid.,  Bd.  15. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16,  S.  657. 

«  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  19,  8.  296. 

» Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1845. 
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Pettenkofer  and  Voix  *  on  men,  have  led  to  quite  different  results.  They 
have  shown,  as  has  also  lately,  been  confirmed  by  other  investigators, 
especially  I.  Muke  and  Hirschfeld,*  that  during  work  no  increase  or  only 
a  very  insignificant  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  takes  place. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  series  of  experiments 
have  been  made  showing  a  significant  increase  in  the  metabolism  of  proteids 
during  or  after  work.  We  have  as  example  the  observations  of  Flint  and 
Pavy  on  a  pedestrian,  v.  Wolff,  v.  Funke,  Kreuzhage  and  Kellner 
on  a  horse,  and  Duklop  and  his  collaborators'  on  working  human  beings 
and  others.  The  researches  on  the  elimination  of  sulphur  during  rest  and 
activity  also  belong  to  this  category.  The  elimination  of  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  runs  parallel  with  the  metabolism  of  proteids  in  resting  and  active 
persons,^  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  excreted  by  the  urine  is  therefore  also 
a  measure  of  the  proteid  decomposition.  The  older  researches  of  Enqel- 
MANN,'  Flint, 'and  Pavy,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  ones  of  Beck  and 
Bekedikt,'  and  Duklop  and  his  collaborators,  show  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  sulphur  during  or  after  work,  and  this  speaks  for  an  increased  pro- 
teid metabolism  because  of  muscular  activity. 

On  one  side  an  increased  proteid  metabolism  has  been  observed  on 
account  of  work,  and  on  the  other  side  no  increased  proteid  metabolism  is 
observed  on  excessive  activity.  These  contradictory  observations  are  not 
directly  in  opposition  to  each  other,  because,  as  will  be  shown  later  (Chapter 
XYIII),  the  extent  of  proteid  metabolism  is  dependent  upon  several  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  food,  the  condition  of  the 
adipose  tissue,  the  action  of  work  on  the  respiratory  mech«»nism,  etc.,  etc., 
all  of  which  might  have  an  influence  on  the  result  of  the  experiments.  In 
the  present  state  of  this  question  we  can  probably  maintain  that  an  increased 
proteid  metabolism  is  not  necessarily  directly  caused  by  work,  but  that  it 
occurs  in  those  bodies  where  the  store  of  non-nitrogenous  foods  present 
or  supplied  with  the  food  is  insufficient,  as  also  when  the  dyspnotic  symptoms 
accompanied  by  an  increased  destruction  of  proteid  appear  with  increased 
activity.^ 

>  UntersucbuDgen  Uber  den  EiDfluss  des  Kocbaalzes,  des  Eaffees  und  der  Muskelbe- 
wegangen  auf  den  Stoffwecbsel  (MOncben,  1860).  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  2. 

•  I.  Munk,  Du  Bols-Reyraond's  Arch.,  1890  and  1890  ;  Hirschfeld,  Vircbow's  Arcb.. 
Bd.  121. 

» Flint,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Pbyslol.,  Vols.  11  and  12 ;  Pavy,  The  Lancet,  1876  and 
1877;  Wolff,  v.  Funke,  Kellner,  cited  from  Voit.  Hermann's  Handb.,  Bd.  6,  8.  197; 
Dunlop,  Noel-Paton,  Stockman,  and  Maccadam,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 

•  See  I.  Munk,  Du  Boia-Reymond'a  Arch.,  1895. 
»  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch..  1871. 

•  Flint,  1.  c;  Pavy,  1.  c;  Beck  and  Benedlkt.  Pflliger's  Arch.,  Bd.  54. 

^  See  Eummacher,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  88,  and  the  works  of  I.  Munk  in  Du 
Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1890  and  1896. 
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The  older  investigations  on  the  amount  of  fat  in  remoyed  muscles  during 
activity  and  at  rest  have  not  led  to  any  definite  results.  According  to  the 
receut  investigations  of  Zuktz  and  Bogdanow  *  the  fat  belonging  to  the 
muscle-fibres  and  which  is  difficultly  extracted  takes  part  in  work.  Besides 
these  we  have  several  researches  by  Voix,  Pettbnkofer  and  Voit, 
J.  Frentzel,'  and  others  which  make  an  increased  destruction  of  fat  during 
work  probable.  We  must  also  mention  the  statement  of  Siegfried  '  that 
the  qaantity  of  phosphocarnic  acid  is  decreased  during  work. 

If  the  results  of  the  investigations  thus  far  made  of  the  chemical 
processes  going  on  in  the  active  and  inactive  muscle  were  collected  together, 
we  would  find  the  following  characteristics  for  the  active  muscle.  The 
active  muscle  takes  up  more  oxygen  and  gives  off  more  carbon  dioxide  than 
the  inactive  muscle;  still  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  increased 
considerably  more  than  the  absorption  of  oxygen.    The  respiratory  quotient, 

CO 

—^y  is  found  to  be  regularly  raised  during  work;  yet  this  rise,  which  will 

be  explained  in  detail  in  a  following  chapter  on  metabolism,  can  hardly  be 
couditioaed  on  the  kind  of  processes  going  on  in  the  muscle  during  activity 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  In  work  a  consumption  of  carbohydrates, 
glycogen,  and  sugar  takes  place.  A  consumption  of  sugar  seems  only  to 
have  been  shown  in  muscle  with  blood  circulation,  while  a  consumption  of 
glycogen  also  has  been  observed  in  removed  muscle.  The  acid  reaction  of 
the  muscle  becomes  greater  with  work.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  a 
re-formation  of  lactic  acid  opinion  is  divided.  An  increased  consumption 
of  fat  has  occasionally  been  obser\red.  The  quantity  of  phosphocarnic  acid 
decreases,  and  an  increase  in  the  nitrogenous  extractives  of  the  creatiniu 
group  seems  also  to  occur.  Proteid  metabolism  has  been  found  increased 
in  certain  series  of  experiments,  and  not  in  others;  but  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  as  a  direct  consequence  of  muscular  exertion  has  thus  far 
not  been  positively  proved. 

In  close  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  facts  we  have  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  muscular  activity  so  far  as  it  has  its  origin  in  chemical 
processes.  In  the  past  the  generally  accepted  opinion  was  that  of  Liebig, 
that  the  source  of  muscular  action  consisted  of  a  metabolism  of  the  proteid 
bodies;  to-day  another,  generally  accepted,  view  prevails.  Figk  and  Wis- 
licenus*  climbed  the  Faulhorn  and  calculated  the  amount  of  mechanical 
force  expended  in  the  attempt.  With  this  they  compared  the  mechanical 
equivalent  transformed  in  the  same  time  from  the  proteids,  calculated  from 

*  See  foot-note  2,  page  345. 
»  PflQger's  Arch..  Bd.  68. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chein.,  Bd.  21. 

*  Vierteljahrsschr.  d.  Zttrich.  naturf.  (Jesellsch.,  Bd.  10,    Cited  from  Centralbl.  f.  d. 
med.  Wiss..  1866^  S.  809. 
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the  nitrogen  eliminated  with  the  nrin&,  and  foand  that  the  work  really 
performed  was  not  by  any  means  compensated  by  the  consumption  ol 
proteid.  It  was  therefore  proved  by  this  that  proteids  alone  cannot  be  tho 
«oarce  of  mascnlar  activity,  and  that  this  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
metabolism  of  non-nitr6genous  substances.  Many  other  observations  have 
led  to  the  same  result,  especially  the  experiments  of  Voit,  of  Pettenkofeb 
and  YoiT,  and  of  other  investigators,  whose  experiments  show  that  while 
the  elimination  of  nitrogen  remains  unchanged,  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  during  work  is  very  considerably  increased.  It  is  also  generally 
•considered  as  positively  proved  that  muscular  work  is  produced,  at  least  in 
greatest  part,  by  the  metabolism  of  non-nitrogenous  substances.  Keverthe* 
less  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  statement  that  muscular  activity  is  pro- 
duced entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances,  and  that  the 
proteid  bodies  are  without  importance  as  a  source  of  force. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Pfluger"  are  of  great  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. He  fed  a  bulldog  for  more  than  7  months  with  meat  which  alone 
did  not  contain  safficient  fat  and  carbohydrates  for  the  production  of  heart 
activity,  and  then  let  him  work  very  hard  for  periods  of  14,  35,  and  41 
days.  The  positive  results  obtained  by  these  series  of  experiments  was  that 
^'  complete  muscular  activity  may  be  effected  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
absence  of  fat  and  carbohydrates,"  and  the  ability  of  proteids  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  muscular  energy  cannot  be  denied. 

The  nitrogenous  as  well  as  the  non-nitrogenous  nutriments  may  serve  as 
source  of  force ;  but  the  views  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
these.  Pflugek  claims  that  no  muscular  work  takes  place  without  a 
decomposition  of  proteid,  and  the  living  cell-substance  prefers  always  the 
proteid  and  rejects  the  fat  and  sugar,  contenting  itself  with  these  only  when 
proteids  are  absent.  Other  investigators,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the 
muscles  first  draw  on  the  supply  of  non-nitrogenous  nutriments,  and  accord- 
ing to  Seegbk,  Chauveau,  and  Laulanie  *  the  sugar  is  indeed  the  only 
direct  source  of  muscular  force.  The  last-mentioned  investigator  holds 
that  the  fat  is  not  directly  utilized  for  work,  but  only  after  a  previous 
conversion  into  sugar.  Zuntz  and  his  collaborators'  have  made  strong 
objections  against  the  correctness  of  such  a  view.  If,  according  to  Zuktz, 
the  fat  must  be  first  transformed  into  sugar  before  it  can  serve  as  source  of 
muscular  work,  it  must  require  about  30^  more  energy  to  perform  the  same 
work  with  fatty  food  as  it  does  with  oarbohydrates;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

»  Pfltiger'8  Arch..  Bd.  50. 

*  See  Seegen,  foot-note  1,  page  849.  The  works  of  Chauveau  and  his  collaborators 
are  found  In  Comp.  rend.,  Tomes  121,  132,  and  128 ;  Laalani6,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5), 
Tome  8. 

*  See  Zuntz,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1896,  S.  858  and  S.  588 ;  Zuntz  and  Heyne- 
man,  ibid.,  1897.  S.  585. 
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According  to  his  inyestigafcions  all  foods  have  the  same  ability  to  yield 

material  for  mascalar  work,  without  being  previously  transformed  into 

sugar.     It  is  apparent  that  such  an  assumption  does  not  stand  in  opposition 

to  the  view  suggested  by  Bunge,  Zuirrz,  I.  Munk,  and  others,  in  which 

the  non-nitrogenous  bodies  are  those  which  are  prominently  necessary  in  tho 

defrayal  of  work  in  the  muscles. 

BiBOFRiBD  considers,  as  above  stated,  the  phosphocarnic  acid  as  a  source  of  force. 
According  to  bis  and  Ebuobr's  *  researches  phosphocarnic  acid  occurs  in  part  ready  in^ 
the  muscle,  which  yields  on  cleavage,  among  other  bodies,  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  part 
a  hypothetical  aldehyde  combination  of  the  same — a  combination  which  forms  phospho- 
carnic acid  on  oxidation.  Sbigfrted  therefore  makes  the  suggestion  that  in  the  resting 
muscle,  which  requires  more  oxygen  than  in  the  carbon  dioxiae  eliminated,  this  reduc- 
ing aldehyde  substance  is  gradually  oxidized  to  phosphocarnic  acid,  which  is  used  in  the 
activity  of  the  muscle  with  the  splitting  off  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Muscle.  A  large  number  of  analyses 
have  been  made  of  the  flesh  of  various  animals  for  purely  practical  purposes^ 
in  order  to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  different  varieties  of  meat;  but 
we  have  no  exact  scientific  analyses  with  sufficient  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
different  albuminous  bodies  and  the  remaining  muscle-constituents,  or  these 
analyses  are  incomplete  or  of  little  value. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  variable  composition  of  muscle- 
substance  we  give  the  following  summary,  chiefly  obtained  from  E.  B. 
Hofmank's*  book.     The  figures  are  parts  per  1000. 

Muscles  of 
Muscles  of  Muscles  of  Cold-blooded 

Mammals.  Birds.  Animals. 

Solids 217-255  227-282                      200 

Water 745-788  717-778                      800 

Organic  bodies 208-245  217-268  180-190 

Inorganic  bodies »-10                     10-19                     10-20 

Myosin 85-106  29.8-111  29.7-87 

Stroma  substance  (Danilbwskt) 78-161  88.0-184  70.0-121 

Alkali  albuminate 2^-80  —                          — 

Creatin 2  8.4                         2.8 

Xanthin  bodies 0.4-0.7  0.7-0.8                      — 

Inosinlc  acid  (barium  salt) 0.1  0.1-0.8                     — 

Protic  acid —  —                         7.0 

Taurin 0.7  (horse)  —                          1.1 

Inosit 0.08  —               '           — 

Glycogen 4-5  —                         8-5 

Lacticacid 0.4-0.7  —                         — 

Phosphoric  acid 8.4-4.8 

Potash 8.0-4.0 

Soda 0.4 

Lime 0.2 

Magnesia 0.4 

Sodium  chloride 0.04-0.1 

Iron  oxide 0.08-0.1 

In  this  table,  which  has  little  value  because  of  the  yariation  in  the  com* 

position  of  the  muscles,  we  have  no  results  as  to  the  estimates  of  fat. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 
•  Lehrbuch  d.  Zoochem.  (Wien,  1876),  S.  104, 
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Owiug  to  the  variable  qaantity  of  fat  in  meat  it  is  hardly  possible  to  quote 
a  positive  average  for  this  body.  After  most  careful  efforts  to  remove  the 
fat  from  the  muscles  without  chemical  means,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
variable  quantity  of  intermuscular  fat,  which  does  not  really  belong  to  the 
muscular  tissue,  always  remains.  The  smallest  quantity  of  fat  in  the 
muscles  from  lean  oxen  is  6.1  p.  m.  according  to  Grouven,  and  7.6  p.  m. 
according  to  Petersen.  This  last  observer  also  found  regularly  a  smaller 
quantity  of  fat,  7.6-8.6  p.  m.,  in  the  fore  quarter  of  oxen,  and  a  greater 
amount,  30.1-34.6  p.  m.,  in  the  hind  quarter  of  the  animal,  but  this  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  Steil.*  A  small  quantity  of  fat  has  also  been  found 
in  the  muscles  of  wild  animals.  B.  KoNiG  and  Farwick  found  10.7  p.  m. 
fat  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  of  the  hare,  and  14.3  p.  m.  in  the 
muscles  of  the  partridge.  The  muscles  of  pigs  and  fattened  animals  are, 
when  all  the  adherent  fat  is  removed,  very  rich  in  fat,  amounting  to  40-90 
p.  m.  The  muscles  of  certain  fishes  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fat. 
According  to  Almen,  in  the  flesh  of  the  salmon,  the  mackerel,  and  the  eel 
there  are  contained  respectively  100,  164,  and  329  p.  m.  fat.' 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  muscle  is  liable  to  considerable  variation. 
The  quantity  of  fat  has  a  special  influence  on  the  quantity  of  water,  and  we 
find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  flesh  which  is  deficient  in  water  is  correspondingly 
rich  in  fat.  The  quantity  of  water  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  amount 
of  fat,  but  upon  many  other  circumstances,  among  which  we  must  mention 
the  age  of  the  animal.  In  young  animals  the  organs  in  general,  and  there- 
fore also  the  muscles,  are  poorer  in  solids  and  richer  in  water.  In  man  the 
quantity  of  water  decreases  until  mature  age,  but  increases  again  towards  old 
age.  Work  and  rest  also  influence  the  quantity  of  water,  for  the  active 
muscle  contains  more  water  than  the  inactive.  The  uninterruptedly  active 
heart  should  therefore  be  the  muscle  richest  in  water.  That  the  quantity 
of  water  may  vary  independently  of  the  amount  of  fat  is  strikingly  shown 
by  comparing  the  muscles  of  different  species  of  animals.  In  cold-blooded 
animals  the  muscles  generally  have  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  in  birds  a 
lower.  The  comparison  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  and  fish  shows  very  strikingly 
the  different  amounts  of  water  (independent  of  the  quantity  of  fat)  in  the 
flesh  of  different  animals.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Almen,*  the 
muscles  of  lean  oxen  contain  15  p.  m.  fat  and  767  p.  m.  water;  the  flesh  of 
the  pike  contains  only  1.5  fat  and  839  p.  m.  water. 

For  certain  purposes,  as,  for  example,  in  experiments  on  metabolism,  it 

>  Pflllger'g  Arch.,  Bd.  61. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  and  complete  statements  on  the  composition  of  flesh  of 
various-  animals,  see  EOnig,  Chemie  der  menschlichen  Nahrungs-  and  Genussmittel, 
8.  Anfl. 

•  Nova  Act.  reg.  Spc.  Scient.  Upsal.,  Vol.  extr.  ord.,  1877;  also  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  7,  S.  807. 
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is  important  to  know  the  elementary  composition  of  flesh.  In  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  we  generally  accept  Voit's  figure,  namely,  3.4j^, 
as  an  average  for  fresh  lean  meat.  According  to  Nowak  and  Huppert  * 
this  qaantity  may  vary  abont  0.6^,  and  in  more  exact  investigations  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  specially  determine  the  nitrogen.  Complete  elemen- 
tary analyses  of  flesh  have  recently  been  made  with  great  care  by  Abgu- 
iiNSKY.  The  average  for  ox-flesh  dried  in  vacao  and  free  from  fat  and 
with  the  glycogen  deducted  was  as  follows:  C  49.6;  H  6.9;  N  15.3; 
0  +  S  23.0;  and  ash  5.2^.  The  relationship  of  the  carbon  to  nitrogen, 
which  Arqutinsky  calls  the  **  flesh  quotient,"  is  on  an  average  3.24  : 1. 
According  to  Salkowski,*  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  beef  11 A^  was  insoluble 
proteids,  10.08^  soluble  proteids,  and  12.52^  other  soluble  bodies. 

We  have  complete  investigations  by  Katz  *  as  to  the  quantity  of  mineral 
constituents  of  the  muscles  from  man  and  animals.  The  variation  in  the 
difFerent  elements  is  considerable.  Pork  is  much  richer  in  sodium  as  com- 
pared with  potassium  than  other  kinds  of  meat.  The  quantity  of  mag- 
nesium is  greater  and  often  considerably  greater  than  calcium  in  dl  kinds  of 
flesh  investigated,  with  the  exception  of  shell-fish,  the  eel  and  the  pike.  Beef 
is  very  poor  in  calcium.  Potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the  most 
abundant  mineral  CQnstituents  of  all  flesh. 

Non-striated  Hoscles. 

The  smooth  muscles  have  a  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  (Du  Bois- 
Ebymond)  when  at  rest.  During  activity  they  are  acid,  which  is  inferred 
from  the  observations  of  Bernstein,  who  found  that  the  nearly  continually 
contracting  sphincter  muscle  of  the  Anodonta  is  acid  during  life.  The 
smooth  muscles  may  also,  according  to  Heidenhaik  and  Kuhne,  pass  into 
rigor  mortis  and  thereby  become  acid.  A  spontaneously  coagulating  plasma 
has  not  thus  far  been  obtained,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  the  juice 
obtained  by  pressing  the  muscles  of  the  Anodonta  and  which  coagulates 
immediately  at  -f  45°  C.  or  within  24  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
Myosin  has  not  been  found  in  the  smooth  muscles.  Heidenhain  and 
Hellwig  *  have  obtained  from  the  smooth  muscles  of  a  dog  an  albuminous 
body  which  coagulates  at  -f  45**  to  49**  C.  and  which  is  analogous  to 
musculin.  The  smooth  muscles  contain  large  amounts  of  alkali  albuminates 
besides  an  albumin  coagulating  at  4~  "^^^  G* 

»  Volt,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  1 ;  Huppert,  tWd.,  Bd.  7 ;  Nowak.  Wien.  Sitzungs- 
ber.,  Bd.  64.  Abth.  2. 

*  Argutiosky,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  55 ;  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenscb., 
1894. 

»  Pflttger*8  Arch.,  Bd.  68. 

^Du  Bois-Reymond  in  Nasse,  Hermann's  Handb.,  Bd.  1.  S.  889;  Bernstein,  ibid,; 
Heidenhain,  t6wl.,  S.  840,  with  Hellwig.  ibid.,  S.  889  ;  Euhne.  Lehrbucb,  S.  881. 
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In  recent  times  oar  knowledge  of  the  proteids  of  the  smooth  mascles  has 
heen  advanced  by  the  researches  of  Vbliohi/  He  has  prepared  a  neutral 
plasma  from  the  gizzard  of  geese,  according  to  v.  FCrth's  method.  This 
plasma  coagulated  spontaneously  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  although 
slowly.  It  contained  a  globulin,  precipitated  by  dialysis,  which  coagulated 
at  55-60**  C.  and  also  showed  certain  similarities  with  KOhne's  myosin. 
A  spontaneously  coagulating  albumin,  which  differed  from  myogen 
(v.  FCrth)  by  coagulating  at  45-50°  C.  and  which  passes  in  spontaneous 
coagulation  into  the  coagulated  modification  without  a  soluble  intermediate 
product,  exists  in  still  greater  quantities  in  this  plasma.  Alkali  albuminates 
do  not  occur,  but  a  nucleoproteid  is  found,  which  exists  in  about  five  times 
the  quantity  as  compared  with  non-striated  muscles. 

HcBmoglohin  occurs  in  the  smooth  muscles  of  certain  animals,  but  is 
absent  in  others.  Creatin  has  been  found  by  Lehmakk.'  According  to 
Fremy  and  Valekciennbs  •  the  muscles  of  the  Cephalopods  contain 
taurin  besides  creatinin  {creatin  f).  Of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances, 
glycogen  and  l<ictic  acid  have  been  found  without  doubt.  The  mineral  con- 
stituents show  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  sodium  combinations  exceed  the 
potassium  combinations. 

«  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12.  8.  851. 

*  Cited  from  Nasse,  1.  c.  S.  889. 

*  Cited  from  EUhne's  Lehrbuch.^S.  888. 
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OHAPTEE  XII. 
BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 

Ok  account  of  the  difficalty  of  making  a  mechanical  separation  and 
isolation  of  the  different  tissue-elements  of  the  nervous  central  organ  and 
the  nerves,  we  must  resort  to  a  few  microchemical  reactions,  chiefly  to 
qualitative  and  quantitative  investigations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  in  order  to  study  the  varied  chemical  composition  of  the  cells  and 
the  nerve-tubes.  This  study  is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  ditficulty; 
and  although  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  has  been  somewhat  extended  by  the  investigations  of  modern  times, 
still  we  must  admit  that  this  subject  is  as  yet  one  of  the  most  obscure  and 
complicated  in  physiological  chemistry. 

Proteids  of  different  kinds  have  been  shown  to  be  chemical  constituents 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Some  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
neutral-salt  solutions,  and  some  are  soluble  therein.  Among  the  latter  we 
find  albumin  and  ghhulin.  Nucleoalbumin^  which  is  often  considered  as 
an  alkali  albuminate,  also  occurs.  Halliburton  '  found  two  globulins  in 
the  brain,  one  of  which  coagulates  at  47-50**  C,  and  the  other  at  70°  C. 
He  found  in  the  gray  matter  a  nucleoalbumin  which  coagulated  at 
55-60"'  0.  and  contained  0.5^  phosphorus.  It  seems  unquestionable  that 
the  albuminous  bodies  belong  chiefly  to  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain 
and  to  the  axis-cylinders.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  nv^lein^  which 
V.  Jacksch  •  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  gray  substance.  Neurokeratin 
(see  page  51),  which  was  first  detected  by  KOhne,  and  which  partly  forms 
the  neuroglia^  and  which  as  a  double  sheath  envelops  the  outside  of  the 
nerve  medulla  under  Schwann's  sheath  and  the  inner  axis-cylinders,  chiefiy 
occurs  in  the  white  substance  (Kuhnb  and  Chittenden,  Baumstabk  *). 

The  phosphorized  substance  protagon  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  constituents,  perhaps  the  only  constituent  (Baumstark),  of  the  white 
substance.     This  last-mentioned  substance,  if  we  keep  for  the  present  to 

'  On  the  Chemical  Ph^'siology  of  the  Auimal  Cell.  King's  College,  London,  Pliys- 
iological  Laboratory.    Collected  Papers.  No.  1 ,  1898. 

^  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  18. 

*  Ktlbne  and  Chittenden,  ZeiUchr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26 ;  Baumstark,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  9. 
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the  most  carefully  studied  protagou — because  there  are  perhaps  several 
different  protagons — ^yields  as  decomposition  products  lecithin,  fatty  acids, 
and  a  nitrogenous  substance,  cerebrin;  this  last  probably  does  not  occur 
jpreformed  in  the  brain,  but  is  more  likely  a  product  of  transformation. 
That  lecithin  also  is  pre-existent  in  the  brain  and  nerves  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  The  investigations  thus  far  made  have  not  shown  decidedly 
whether  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  gray  or  the  white  substance.  Fatty 
acids  and  neutral  fats  may  be  prepared  from  the  brain  and  nerves;  but  as 
these  may  be  readily  derived  from  a  decomposition  of  lecithin  and  protagon, 
which  exist  in  th&  fatty  tissue  between  the  nerve-tiibes,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  what  part  the  fatty  acids  and  neutral  fats  play  as  constituents  of  the 
real  nerve-substance.  Cholesterin  is  also  found  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  a 
part  free  and  a  part  in  chemical  combination  of  unknown  constitution 
(Baumstare).  Cholesterin  seems  to  occur  in  greater  abundance  in  ti)e 
white  substance.  Besides  these  substances  the  nerve  tissue,  especially  the 
white  substance,  contains  doubtless  a  number  of  other  constituents  not 
well  known,  and  among  which  are  several  containing  phosphorus.  Thudi- 
CHUM  asserted  th4t  he  had  isolated  a  number  of  phosphorized  substances 
from  the  brain  which  he  divided  into  three  principal  groups:  kepalinesy 
myelines^  and  lecithines.^  But  thus  far  this  assertion  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  other  investigators. 

By  allowing  water  to  act  on  the  contents  of  the  medulla,  round  or 
oblong  double-contoured  drops  or  fibres,  not  unlike  double-contoured 
nerves,  are  formed.  This  remarkable  formation,  which  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  medulla  of  the  dead  nerve,  has  been  called  *'  myeline  forms^^^  and  they 
were  formerly  considered  as  produced  from  a  special  body,  "myeline.'* 
Myeline  forms  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  other  bodies,  such  as  impure 
protagon,  lecithin,  fat,  and  impure  cholesterin,  and  they  depend  on  a 
decomposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  medulla.  According  to  Gad  and 
Heymans  *  myeline  is  lecithin  in  a  free  condition  or  in  loose  chemical  com. 
bination. 

The  extractive  bodies  seem  to  be  almost  the  same  as  in  the  muscles. 
We  find  creating  which  may,  however,  be  absent  (Baumstark),  xanthin 
bodies^  inosity  lactic  acid  (also  fermentation  lactic  acid),  uric  acidy  jecorin 
(according  to  Baldi,'  in  the  human  brain),  and  the  diamin  neuridin^ 
C.Hj^N, ,  discovered  by  Brieger*  and  which  is  most  interesting  because  of 
its  appearance  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  tissues  or  in  cultures  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus.     Under  pathological  conditions  leucin  and  urea  have  been 

^  Thuciicbum,  GrundzOge  tier  auatom.  und  klio.  Cbem.,  Berliu,  1886,  and  Joum.  f. 
prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Btl.  53. 

•  Du  Bois-Reyiiiond*8  Arch.,  1890. 
»7Wa.,  1887,  Bupplbd. 

*  Brieger.  Uel»er  Ptomaine.     Berlin,  1885  and  1886. 
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found  in  the  brain.  Urea  is ,  also  a  physiological  constituent  of  the  brain  of 
cartilaginous  fishes.  According  to  the  researches  of  Gulewitsch*  no 
nenrin  occurs  in  fresh  ox-brains,  nor  is  it  formed  in  the  cleavage  of  pro- 
tagon.  The  different  results  obtained  by  Liebbeich  depends,  according  ta 
him,  upon  his  not  haying  analyzed  a  pure  preparation  of  cholin  platinum 
chloride.  Gulewitsch  found  urea  and  two  not  studied  leucomaines  in 
the  watery  extract  of  brains. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  constituents  of  tne  nerve-substance  protagon 
and  its  decomposition  products,  the  cerebrins  or  cerebrosides,  must  be 
specially  described. 

Protagon.  This  body,  which  was  discovered  by  Liebbeich,  is  a  nitrog- 
enized  and  phosphorized  substance  whose  elementary  composition,  accord- 
ing to  Gamgeb  and  Blan^kenhobi^,  is  C  66.39,  H  10.69,  N  2.39,  and 
P  1.068  per  cent.  Baumstabk  and  Ruppel  obtained  the  same  figures,  while^ 
Liebbeich  found  an  average  of  2.805^  N  and  1.23^  P.  Kossel  and 
Fbeytag,'  who  obtained  still  higher  figures  for  the  nitrogen,  namely,  3.25^,^ 
and  somewhat  lower  figures  for  the  phosphorus,  0.97^,  found  some  sulphur^ 
an  average  of  0.51^,  regularly  in  the  protagon.  Ruppel  also  found  some 
sulphur,  but  in  such  small  quantity  that  he  considered  it  as  a  contamina- 
tion. On  boiling  with  baryta-water  protagon  yields  the  decomposition 
products  of  lecithin,  namely,  fatty  acids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  cholin 
(neurin?),  and  besides  this  also  cerebrin.  Kossel  and  Fbeytag  found  that 
protagon  not  only  yielded  cerebrin  in  its  decomposition,  but  two  and  perhaps 
indeed  three  cerebrosides  (see  below),  namely,  cebebbin,  kebasin  (homo- 
cerebrin),  and  encephalin^.  Because  of  this  behavior,  and  also  because  of 
the  varying  elementary  composition  although  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in 
the  preparation,  Fbeytag  considers  it  very  probable  that  there  are  several 
protagons. 

On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  protagon  yields  among  other  sub- 
stances a  reducing  carbohydrate.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  protagon 
yields  higher  fatty  acids. 

Protagon  appears,  when  dry,  as  a  loose  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  of  85  vols,  per  cent  at  +  45^  C,  but  separates  on  cooling  as  a  snow- 
white,  flaky  precipitate,  consisting  of  balls  or  groups  of  fine  crystalline 
needles.  It  decomposes  on  heating  even  below  100^  C.  It  is  hardly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  dissolves  on  warming.  It  swells  in  littl^  water, 
and  partly  decomposes.  With  more  water  it  swells  to  a  gelatinous  or  pasty 
mass,  which  with  much  water  yields  an  opalescent  liquid.  On  fusing  with 
saltpetre  and  soda,  alkali  phosphates  are  obtained. 

1  Zeitochr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 

*  Qamgee  and  Blankenhorn,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  8;  Baumstark.  1.  c; 
Ruppel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81 ;  Liebreicb.  Annnl.  d.  Obem.  ii.  Pburni.,  Bd» 
184;  Kossel  and  Freytag,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  17. 
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Profcagon  is  prepared  in  the  following  way:  An  ox-brain  as  fresh  as 
possible,  with  the  blood  and  membranes  carefully  removed,  is  gronnd  fine 
and  then  extracted  for  seyeral  hoars  with  alcohol  of  85  yoIs.  per  cent  at 
-f  45°  C,  filtered  at  the  same  temperature,  and  the  residue  extracted  with 
warm  alcohol  until  the  filtrate  does  not  yield  a  precipitate  at  0°  C.  The 
several  alcoholic  extracts  are  cooled  to  0°  G.  and  the  precipitates  united  and 
completely  extracted  with  cold  ether,  which  dissolves  tlie  cholesterin  and 
lecithin-like  bodies.  The  residue  is  now  strongly  pressed  between  filter-* 
paper  and  allowed  to  dry  over  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  anhydride.  It 
IS  now  pulverized,  digested  with  alcohol  at  -f  45''  C,  filtered  and  slowly 
cooled  to  0°  G.  The  crystals  which  separate  may  be  purified  when  necessary 
by  recrystallization. 

The  same  steps  are  taken  when  we  wish  to  detect  the  presence  of 
protagon. 

On  decomposing  protagon  or  the  protagons  by  the  gentle  action  of 
alkalies  we  obtain  as  cleavage  products,  as  above  stated,  one  or  more  bodies, 
which  Thudichum  has  embraced  under  the  name  cerebrosides.  The  cere- 
brosides  are  nitrogenous  substances  free  from  phosphorus,  which  yield  a 
reducing  variety  of  sugar  (galactose)  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 
On  fusing  with  potash  or  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  they  yield  higher 
fatty  acids,  palmitic  or  stearic  acids.  The  cerebrosides  isolated  from  the 
brain  are  cerebrin,  kerasin,  and  encephalin.  The  bodies  isolated  by  Eossel 
and  Frettag  from  pus,  pyosin  and  pyogenin  also  belong  to  tne  cere- 
brosides. 

Cerebrin.  Under  this  name  W.  Miller  *  first  described  a  nitrogenoua 
substance,  free  from  phosphorus,  which  he  obtained  by  extracting  a  brain- 
mass,  which  had  been  previously  boiled  with  baryta-water,  with  boiling 
alcohol.  Following  a  method  essentially  the  same,  but  differing  somewhat, 
Geogheqan'  prepared  from  the  brain  a  cerebrin  with  the  same  propertiea 
as  MtJLLER's,  but  containing  less  nitrogen.  According  to  Parous*  the 
cerebrin  isolated  by  Geoghegan  as  well  as  by  Muller  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  three  bodies,  **  cerebrin,"  "  homocerebrin,"  and  '*  encephalin."  Kossbl. 
and  Frettag  isolated  two  cerebrosides  from  protagon  which  were  identical 
with  the  cerebrin  and  homocerebrin  of  Parous.  According  to  these  inves- 
tigators the  two  bodies  phrenosin  and  kerasin  as  described  by  Thudichum 
seem  to  be  identical  with  cerebrin  and  homocerebrin. 

Gerebrin,  according  to  Parous,  has  the  following  composition:  G  69.08, 
H  11.47,  N  2.13,  0  17.32}^,  which  corresponds  with  the  analyses  made  by 
Kossbl  and  Frettag.  No  formula  has  been  given  to  this  body.  In  the 
dry  state  it  forms  a  pure  white,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder.  On  heating 
it  melts,  decomposes  gradually,  smells  like  burnt  fat,  and  burns  with  a 

1  AoDal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  106. 

*  Zeittchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8. 

*  Parens,  Ueber  einige  neue  GeblrDstoffe.    Inaug.-Dlss.  Leipzig,  1881. 
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laminoas  flame.  It  is  insolable  ia  water,  dilute  alkalies,  or  baryta-water. 
It  is  also  insolable  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  cold  or  hot  ether.  On  the  con« 
trary,  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  separates  as  a  flaky  precipitate  on 
<;ooling,  and  this  is  foand  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  balls  or  grains  on  micro- 
scopical examination.  Cerebrin  forms  with  baryta  a  compound,  insolable 
in  water,  which  decomposes  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide.  Cerebrin 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  warming  the  solution  it 
becomes  blood-red.  The  variety  of  sugar  split  off  on  boiling  with  mineral 
acids — the  so-called  brain-sugar — is,  according  to  Thierfeldek/  galactose. 
Kerasin  (according  to  Thudichum)  or  homocerebrin  (according  to 
Parous)  has  the  following  composition:  C  70.06,  H  11.60,  N  2.23,  and 
O  16.1l5<.  Encephalin  has  the  composition  C  68.40,  H  11.60,  N  3.09,  and 
O  16.91^.  Both  bodies  remain  in  the  mother-liquor  after  the  impure 
<^erebrin  has  precipitated  from  the  warm  alcohol.  These  bodies  have  the 
tendency  of  separating  as  gelatinous  masses.  Kerasin  is  similar  to  cerebrin, 
but  dissolves  more  easily  in  warm  alcohol  and  also  in  warm  ether.  It  may 
be  obtained  as  extremely  fine  needles.  Encephalin  is,  according  to  Parchs, 
«  transformation  product  of  cerbrin.  In  the  perfectly  pure  state  it  crystal- 
lizes in  small  lamellsB.  It  swells  into  a  pasty  mass  in  warm  water.  Like 
cerebrin  and  kerasin,  it  yields  a  reducing  substance  (probably  galactose)  on 
boiling  with  dilute  acid. 

The  cerebrins  are  generally  prepared  according  to  Muller's  method. 
The  brain  is  first  stirred  with  baryta-water  until  it  appears  like  thin  milk, 
and  then  it  is  boiled.  The  insoluble  parts  are  removed,  pressed,  and 
repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  is  filtered  while  boiling  hot.  The 
impure  cerebrin  which  separates  on  cooling  is  freed  from  cholesterin  and  fat 
by  means  of  ether,  and  then  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  warm  alcohol. 
According  to  Parous  this  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  is  continued  until  no 
gelatinous  separation  of  homocerebrin  or  encephalin  takes  place. 

According  to  Geoghegan's  method  the  brain  is  first  extracted  with  cold 
alcohol  and  ether  and  then  boiled  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  which 
€eparates  on  the  cooling  of  the  alcoholic  filtrate  is  treated  with  ether  and 
then  boiled  with  baryta- water.  The  insoluble  residue  is  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol. 

The  cerebrin  may  also  be  obtained  from  other  organs  by  employing  the 
above  methods.  The  quantitative  estimation,  when  such  is  desired,  may  be 
performed  in  the  same  way. 

KossEL  and  Frettag  prepare  cerebrin  from  protagon  by  saponifying  it 
in  a  solution  in  methyl  alcohol  with  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  baryta  in 
methyl  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  decomposed  in  water  by 
carbon  dioxide,  and  the  cerebrin  or  cerebroside  extracted  from  the  insoluble 
residue  by  hot  alcohol. 

Henridin,  CsHmNi,  is  a  non-poisonous  diamin  discovered  by  Bribobr,  and  which 
was  obtained  by  him  in  the  putrefaction  of  meat  and  gelatin,  and  from  cultures  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  It  also  occurs  under  physiological  conditions  in  the  brain,  aod  na 
traces  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14. 
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Neuridin  dissolves  in  water,  and  yields  on  boiling  with  alkalies  a  mixture  of 
dimetbylamln  and  trimethylamin.  It  dissolves  with  dimcully  in  amyl-alcohol.  It  is 
insoluble  in  ether  or  absolute  alcohol.  In  the  free  state  neuridin  has  a  peculiar  odor, 
suggestingsemen.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  combination  crystallizing  in  long 
needles.  With  platinic  chloride  or  gold  chloride  it  gives  crystal lizable  double  combina- 
tions which  are  valuable  in  its  pi-eparation  and  detection. 

The  so-called  corpuscula  amtlacea,  which  occur  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brain  and  in  the. pituitary  gland,  are  colored  more  or  less  pure  violet  by  iodine  and 
more  blue  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  They  consist,  perhaps,  of  the  same  substance 
as  certain  prostatic  calculi,  but  they  have  not  been  closely  investigated. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Brain,  The  qaantity  of  water  is 
greater  in  the  gray  than  in  the  white  sabstanee,  and  greater  in  new-born 
or  young  individaals  than  in  adults*  The  hrain  of  the  foetus  contains 
879-926  p.  m.  water.  According  to  the  observations  of  Weisbach*  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  several  parts  of  the  brain  (and  in  the  medulla)  varies 
at  different  ages.  The  following  figures  are  in  1000  parts — A  for  men  and 
B  for  women : 

80-30  Years.  80-N)  Years.  60-70  Years.  70-M  Years. 

A.  B.  A,  B.  A,  B.  A  B. 

Whitesubstanceof  the  brain  695.6  682.9  683.1  703.1  701.9  689.6  726.1  722.0 

Gray  ditto 838.6  826.2  886.1  830.6  888.0  888.4  847.8  839.5 

Gyri 784  7  792.0  795.9  772.9  796.1  796.9  802.8  801.7 

Cerebellum   788.3  794.9  778.7  789.0  787.9  784.5  803.4  797.9 

Pons  Varolii 734.6  740.8  725.5  722.0  720.1  714.0  727.4  724.4 

Medulla  oblongata 744.8  740.7  782.5  729.8  722.4  780.6  786.2  738.7 

Quantitative  analyses  of  the  brain  have  also  been  made  by  Petrow  sky  * 
on  an  ox-brain,  and  by  Baumstark  on  the  brain  of  a  horse.  In  the  analysis 
of  Petrowsky  the  protagon  has  not  been  considered,  and  all  organic,  phos- 
phorized  substances  were  calculated  as  lecithin.  On  these  grounds  these 
analyses  are  not  of  much  value  from  a  certain  standpoint.  In  Baumstark 's 
analyses  the  gray  and  the  white  substance  could  not  be  sufficiently  separated, 
and  these  analyses,  on  this  account,  show  partly  an  excess  of  white  and 
partly  an  excess  of  gray  substance;  nearly  one  half  of  the  organic  bodies, 
chiefly  consisting  of  bodies  soluble  in  ether,  could  not  be  exactly  analyzed. 
Neither  of  these  analyses  gives  sufficient  explanation  of  the  quantitative 
composition  of  the  brain. 

The  analyses  made  up  to  the  present  time  give,  as  above  stated,  an 
unequal  division  of  the  organic  constituents  in  the  gray  and  white  substance. 
In  the  analyses  of  Petrowsky  the  quantity  of  proteids  and  gelatin-forming 
substances  in  the  gray  matter  was  somewhat  more  than  one  half,  and  in  the 
white  about  one  quarter,  of  the  solid  organic  substances.  The  quantity  of 
cholesterin  in  the  white  was  about  one  half,  and  in  the  gray  substance  about 
one  fifth,  of  the  solid  bodies.  A  greater  quantity  of  soluble  salts  and 
extractive  bodies  was  found  in  the  gray  substance  than  in  the  white 
(Baumstark).     The  following  analyses  of  Baumstark  give  the  most  im- 

•  >  Cited  from  K.  B.  Hofmann's  Lehrb.  d.  Zoochenaie  (Wien,  1876),  S.  121. 
•  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  7. 
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portant  known  constitaents  of  the  brain  calcalated  in  1000  parts  of  the 
fresh,  moist  brain.  A  represents  chiefly  the  white,  and  B  chiefly  the  gray» 
sabstance. 

A.  B, 

Water 695. 85  769 .  97 

Solids 304. 65  230. 03 

Protagon 25.11  10.80 

Insoluble  proteid  and  connective  tissue 50.02  60.79 

Cholesterin,  free 18. 19  6.30 

combined 26.96  17.61 

Nuclein 2.94  1.99 

Neurokeratin 18.93  10.43 

Mineral  bodies 5.28  5.62 

The  remainder  of  the  solids  probably  consists  chiefly  of  lecithin  and 
other  phosphorized  bodies.  Of  the  total  amount  of  phosphor  as  15-20 
p.  m.  belongs  to  the  nnclein,  50-60  p.  m.  to  the  protagon,  160-160  p.  m. 
to  the  ash,  and  770  p.  m.  to  the  lecithin  and  the  other  phosphorized  organic 
substances. 

The  qaantity  of  neurokeratin  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain  has  been  car.efully  determined  by  Kuhne  and  Chittei^dei^.i 
They  found  3.16  p.  m.  in  the  plexus  brachialis,  3.12  p.  m.  in  the  edge  of 
the  cerebellum,  22.434  p.  m.  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum, 
25.72-29.02  p.  m.  in  the  white  substance  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  3.27 
p.  m.  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  edge  of  the  cerebrum  (when  free  as 
possible  from  white  substance).  The  white  is  very  considerably  richer  in 
neurokeratin  than  the  peripheric  nerves  or  the  gray  substance.  According 
to  Gbiffiths  '  neurochitin  replaces  neurokeratin  in  insects  and  Crustacea, 
the  quantity  of  the  first  being  10.6-12  p.  m. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  constitents  in  the  brain  amounts  to  2.95-7.08 
p..  m.  according  to  Geoghegai^.  He  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  fresh, 
moist  brain  0.43-1.32  CI,  0.956-2.016  PO,,  0.244-0.796  CO.,  0.102-0.220 
SO,,  0.01-0.098  Fe,(POJ,,  0.005-0.022  Ca,  0.016-0.072  Mg,  0.58-1.778 
E,  0.450-1.114  Na.  The  gray  substance  yields  an  alkaline  ash,  the  white 
an  acid  ash. 

Appendix. 

The  Tissue  and  Fluids  of  the  Eye. 

The  retina  contains  in  all  865-899.9  p.  m.  water,  57.1-84.5  p.  m. 
^roteid  bodies — myosin,  albumin,  and  mucin  (?),  9.5-28.9  p.  m.  lecithin, 
and  8.2-11.2  p.  m.  salts  (Hoppe-Seyler  and  Cahn').  The  mineral  bodies 
consist  of  422  p.  m.  Na,HPO,  and  352  p.  m.  NaCl. 

Those  bodies  which  form  the  different  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26. 

•  Coropt.  rend..  Tome  115. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 
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have  not  been  closely  studied,  and  the  greatest  interest  is  therefore  con- 
nected with  the  coloring  matters  of  the  retina. 

Visual  purple,  also  called  rhodopsiuy  erythropsin^  or  visual  red,  is  the 
pigment  of  the  rods.  Boll*  observed  in  1876  that  the  layer  of  rods  in  the 
retina  during  life  had  a  purplish-red  color  which  was  bleached  by  the  action 
of  light.  KtJHNE '  showed  later  that  this  red  color  might  remain  for  a  long 
time  after  the  death  of  the  animal  if  they  eye  was  protected  from  daylight 
or  investigated  by  a  sodium  light.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  also 
possible  to  isolate  and  closely  study  this  substance. 

Visual  red  (Boll)  or  visual  purple  (Kuhne)  has  become  known  mainly 
by  the  investigations  of  Kuhne.  The  pigment  occurs  chiefly  in  the  rods 
and  only  in  their  outer  parts.  In  animals  whose  retina  has  no  rods  the 
visual  purple  is  absent,  and  is  also  necessarily  absent  in  the  macula  lutea. 
In  a  variety  of  bat  {rhinolophus  hipposideros)^  in  hens,  pigeons,  and  new- 
born rabbits,  no  visual  purple  has  been  found  in  the  rods. 

A  solution  of  visual  purple  in  water  which  contains  2-5^  crystallized 
bile,  which  is  the  best  solvent  for  it,  is  purple-red  in  color,  quite  clear,  and 
not  fluorescent.  On  evaporating  this  solution  in  vacuo  we  obtain  a  residue 
similar  to  ammonium  carminate  which  contains  violet  or  black  grains.  If 
the  above  solution  is  dialyzed  with  water,  the  bile  diffuses  and  the  visual 
purple  separates  as  a  violet  mass.  Under  all  circumstances,  even  when  still 
in  the  retina,  the  visual  purple  is  quickly  bleached  by  direct  sunlight,  and 
with  diffused  light  with  a  rapidity  corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  It  passes  from  red  and  orange  to  yellow.  Red  light  bleaches  the 
visual  pnrple  slowly;  the  ultra-red  light  does  not  bleach  it  at  all.  A  solu- 
tion of  visual  purple  shows  no  special  absorption-bands,  but  only  a  general 
absorption  which  extends  from  the  red  side,  beginning  at  2),  to  the  line  6. 
The  strongest  absorption  is  found  at  JS, 

EoETTOEN  and  Abelbdokf  >  have  shown  that  we  have.  Id  accordance  with  EtJHNB's 
views,  two  varieties  of  visual  purple,  the  one  occurring  in  mammals,  birds,  and  ampbib- 
ians,  and  the  other,  which  is  more  violet-red,  in  fishes.  The  fii-st  has  its  maximum 
absorption  in  the  green,  and  the  other  in  the  yellowish  green. 

Visual  purple  when  heated  to  52-53°  C.  is  destroyed  after  several  hours, 
and  almost  instantly  when  heated  to  +  76°  C.  It  is  also  destroyed  by 
alkalies,  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  On  the  contrary,  it  resists 
the  action  of  ammonia  or  alum  solution. 

As  the  visual  purple  is  easily  destroyed  by  light,  it  must  therefore  also 
be  regenerated  during  life.     Kuhke  has  also  found  that  the  retina  of  the 

»  Monatsschr.  d.  Berl.  Akad.,  12  Nov.,  1876. 

*  The  investigations  of  EUhne  and  his  pupils  Ewald  and  Ajrres  on  the  visual  purple 
will  be  found  In  Untersuchungen  aus  dem  physiol.  Institut  der  Universitttt  Heidelberg, 
Bdd.  1  und  2,  and  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  82. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  9,  also  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  25,  S.  851. 
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eye  of  the  frog  becomes  bleached  when  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  strong 
sunlight^  and  that  its  color  gradually  retarns  when  the  animal  is  placed  in 
the  dark.  This  regeneration  of  the  visual  purple  is  a  function  of  the  living 
cells  in  the  layer  of  the  pigment-epithelium  of  the  retina.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  detached  piece  of  the  retina  which  has  been 
bleached  by  light  may  have  its  visual  purple  restored  if  the  detached  piece 
of  the  retina  be  carefully  laid  on  the  chorioidea  having  layers  of  the 
pigment-epithelium  attached.  The  regeneration  has,  it  seems,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  dark  pigment,  the  melanin  or  fuscin,  in  the  epithelium-cells. 
A  partial  regeneration  seems,  according  to  Euhne,  to  be  possible  in  the 
completely  removed  retina.  On  account  of  this  property  of  the  visual 
purple  of  being  bleached  by  light  during  life  we  may,'  as  KiJhnb  has  shown, 
under  special  conditions  and  by  observing  special  precautions,  obtain  after 
death  by  the  action  of  intense  light  or  more  continuous  light  the  picture  of 
bright  objects,  such  as  windows  and  the  like — so-called  optograms. 

The  physiological  importance  of  visual  purple  is  unknown.  It  follows 
that  the  visual  parple  is  not  essential  to  sight,  since  it  is  absent  in  certain 
animals  and  also  in  the  cones. 

Visual  purple  must  always  be  prepared  exclusively  in  a  sodium  light. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  net  membrane  by  means  of  a  watery  solution  of 
crystallized  bile.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  or  dialyzed 
until  the  visual  purple  is  separated.  To  prepare  a  visual-purple  solution, 
perfectly  free  from  hasmoglobin,  the  solution  of  visual  purple  in  choliates  is 
precipitated  by  saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and  then  dissolving  in 
water  by  the  aid  of  the  simultaneously  precipitated  choliates.' 

The  PCgmenU  of  the  Cones.  In  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of  'birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes  a  small  fat-globule  of  varying  color  is  found.  Eiihnb*  has  isolated  from  this 
fat  a  green,  a  yellow,  and  a  red  pigment  called  respectively  chlorophan,  xanihopan,  and 
rhodopfian. 

The  dark  pigment  of  the  epithelium- cells  of  the  net  membrane,  which  was  for- 
merly called  melanin,  but  since  named /tMctn  by  Euhne  and  May,'  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated caustic  alkalies  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  warming,  but,  like  melanins  in 
general  (see  Chapter  XVI),  has  been  little  studied.  The  pigment  occurring  in  the 
pigment-cells  of  the  chloriotdea  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  fuscin  of  the  retina. 

The  vitreous  humor  is  often  considered  as  a  variety  of  gelatinous  tissue. 

The  membrane  consists,  according  to  O.  M5ri^eb,*  of  a  gelatin-forming 

substance.     The  fluid  contains  a  little  proteid  and  a  mucoid,  hyalomucoidy 

which  was  first  shown  by  Morner,  and  which  is  not  precipitated  by  acetio 

acid.     This  contains  12.27^  N  and  1.19^  S.     Among  the  extractives  we 

find  a  little  urea — according  to  Pica.ed*  5  p.  m.,  according  to  Rahlmank* 

>  EUbne,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  82^ 

*  EQhne.  Die  nichtbestflndigen  Farben  der  Netzhaut.  Untersuch.  aus  dem  physioL 
Inttitut  Heidelberg.  Bd.  1,  S.  841. 

»  KUhne,  ibid.,  Bd.  2,  8.  824. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 
»  Ghimgee's  Physiol.  Chem.,  p.  454. 

*  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6,  8.  219. 
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0.64  p.  m.  Pautz  *  found  besides  some  nrea  also  paralactic  acid,  and,  in 
confirmation  of  the  statements  of  Ghabbas,  Jesker,  and  Eijhn,  also 
glucose  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  oxen.  The  reaction  of  the  vitreous  humor 
is  alkaline,  and  the  quantity  of  solids  amounts  to  about  11  p.  m.  The 
quantity  of  mineral  bodies  is  about  9  p.  m.,  and  the  albuminous  bodies  0.7 
p.  m.     In  regard  to  the  aqueous  humor  see  page  194. 

The  Crystalline  Lens.  That  substance  which  forms  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  has  been  recently  investigated  by  C.  Mobner.  It  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  him,  to  a  special  group  of  proteins,  called  membranins.  The 
membranin  bodies  are  insoluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  water,  salt 
solutions,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies,  and,  like  the  mucins,  yield  a  reducing 
substance  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  contain  sulphur, 
which  blackens  lead.  The  membranins  are  colored  a  very  beautiful  red  by 
Millok's  reagent,  but  give  no  characteristic  reaction  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  Adamkiewicz*s  reagent.  They  are  dissolved  with 
great  difficulty  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  or  trypsin  solution.  They  are 
dissolved  by  dilute  acids  and  akalies  in  the  warmth.  Membranin  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  contains  14.10^  N  and  0.83^  S,  and  is  a  little  less  soluble 
than  that  from  Descemet's  membrane. 

The  chief  mass  of  ti  ;  t^olids  of  the  crystalline  lens  consists  of  proteids, 
whose  nature  has  been  investigated  by  0.  Morneb.'  Some  of  these  proteids 
are  insoluble  in  dilute  salt  solution,  and  others  soluble  therein. 

The  Insoluble  Proteid.  The  lens-fibres  consist  of  a  proteid  substance 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  salt  solution  to  which  Morner  has  given 
the  name  albumoid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  very  dilute  acids  or  alkalies. 
Its  solution  in  caustic  potash  of  0.1^  is  very  similar  to  an  alkali-albuminate 
solution,  but  coagulates  at  about  50^  C.  on  nearly  complete  neutralization 
and  addition  of  8^  NaCl.  Albumoid  has  the  following  composition: 
C  63.12,  H  6.8,  N  16.62,  and  S  0.79j<.  The  lens-fibres  themselves  contain 
16.6l5<  N  and  0.775<  S.  The  inner  parts  of  the  lens  are  considerably  richer 
in  albumoid  than  the  outer.  The  quantity  of  albumoid  in  the  entire  lens 
amounts  on  an  average  to  about  48^  of  the  total  weight  of  proteids  of  the 
lens. 

The  Soluble  Proteid  consists,  exclusive  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ALBUMIN,  of  two  globulius,  a-  and  )^-crt8Tallin.  These  two  globulins 
differ  from  each  other  in  this  manner:  a-crystallin  contains  16.68^  N  an<3l 
0.56ji  S;  )^-crystallin,  on  the  contrary,  17.045^  N  and  1.27}<  S.  The  first 
coagulates  at  about  72"^  C,  and  the  other  at  63""  C.  Besides  this,  )$-crystal- 
lin  is  precipitated  from  salt-free  solution  with  greater  difficulty  by  acetic 
acid  or  carbon  dioxide.     These  globulins  are  not  precipitated  by  an  excesa 

1  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81.     A  complete  index  of  literature  may  be  found  here. 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18.    This  contains  also  the  pertinent  literature. 
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x>t  NaCl  at  either  the  ordinary  temperature  or  30°  C.    Magnesiam  or  sodium 

sulphate  in  suhstance  precipitates   both   globulins,   on   the  contrary,   at 

30°  G.     These  two  globulins  are  not  equally  divided  in  the  mass  of  the  lens. 

The  quantity  of  a-crystallin  diminishes  in  the  lens  from  without  inwards; 

>^-crystallin,  on  the  contrary,  from  within  outwards. 

AB6cHAMP*  distinguishes  the  two  following  albuminous  bodies  in  the  watery 
extract  of  the  crystalline  lens :  phctcoeymase^Mvhlch  coagulates  at  -}-  55*  0.  and  contains 
a  diastatic  enzyme,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  {a)j  =  —  41',  and  the  crpstcU- 
bumin,  with  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  {a)j  =  —  SO*. 8.  From  the  residue  of  the  lens, 
which  was  insoluble  in  water,  B^chahp  extracted,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  an 
albuminous  body  haying  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  {a)j  =  —  80*.2  which  is  called 
oryitalflbrin. 

The  lens  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  proteid  bodies  which  coagulate 
spontaneously  like  fibrinogen.  That  cloudiness  which  appears  after  death 
depends,  according  to  Ki^hke,  upon  the  unequal  changing  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  contents  of  the  lens-tubes.  This  change  is  produced  by  the 
altered  ratio  of  diffusion.  A  cloudiness  of  the  lens  may  also  be  produced  in 
life  by  a  rapid  removal  of  water,  as,  for  example,  when  a  frog  is  plunged 
into  a  salt  or  sngar  solution  (Kui^de*).  The  appearance  of  cloudiness  in 
diabetes  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  removal  of  water.  The  views 
on  this  subject  are,  however,  contradictory. 

The  average  results  of  four  analyses  made  by  Laptschinsey  *  of  the 
lens  of  oxen  are  here  given,  calculated  in  parts  per  1000: 

Proteids   849.8 

Lecithin 2.8 

Cholesterin 2.2 

Pat 2.9 

Soluble  salts 5.8 

Insoluble  salts 2.8 

In  cataract  the  amount  of  proteids  is  diminished  and  the  amount  of 
cholesterin  increased. 

The  quantity  of  the  different  proteids  in  the  fresh  moist  lens  of  oxen  is 
as  follows,  according  to  Mornbb  * : 

Albumoid  (lens-fibres) 170  p.  m. 

)5-crystallin 110    " 

a-cryatallin 68    * ' 

Albumin 2    " 

The  corneal  tissue  has  been  previously  treated  of  (page  320).  The 
sclerotic  has  not  been  closely  investigated,  and  the  choroid  coat  is  chiefly 
of  interest  because  of  the  coloring  matter,  melanin,  it  contains  (see  Chap. 
XVI). 

Tears  consist  of  a  water-clear,  alkaline  fluid  of  a  saltish  taste.     Aocord- 

*  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  90. 

*  Etihne,  Lehrbuch  d.  physloL  Chem. ,  S.  405 ;  Eunde,  cited  from  Euhne. 
»  Pfltlger's  Arch..  Bd.  18. 

<L.  c. 
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Ing  to  the  analyses  of  Lerch  ^  they  contain  982  p.  m.  water,  18  p.  m.  solids, 
with  5  p.  m.  albumin  and  13  p.  m.  NaCl. 

The  Fluids  of  the  Inner  Ear. 

The  peril3rmph  and  endol3rinph  are  alkaline  fluids  which,  besides  salts, 
contain — in  the  same  amounts  as  in  transudations — traces  otjproteid^  and  in 
certain  animals  (codfish)  also  mucin.  The  quantity  of  mucin  is  greater  in 
the  perilymph  than  in  the  endolymph. 

Otoliths  contain  745-795  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  crystallized  calcium  carbonate.  The  organic  substance  is  very 
like  mucin. 

>  Cited  from  Qorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Ohem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  401. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 

(a)  Male  Generative  Secretions. 

Tiijj  testis  have  been  little  inyestigated  chemically.  We  find  in  the 
testis  of  animals  proteid  bodies  of  different  kinds,  seralbumin^  alkali  albu- 
minate (f),  and  an  albaminons  body  related  to  Royidas'  hyaline  substance^ 
also  leucin,  tyrosin^  creating  xanthin  bodies^  cholesteriny  lecithin^  inosit^  and 
fat.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  glycogen  the  statements  are  somewhat 
contradictory.  Dabeste  *  foand  in  the  testis  of  birds  starch-like  grannies^ 
which  were  colored  blue  with  difficulty  by  iodine. 

The  semen  as  ejected  is  a  whifce  or  whitish-yellow,  viscons,  sticky  fluid 
of  a  milky  appearance,  with  whitish,  non-transparent  lumps.  The  milky 
appearance  is  due  to  spermatozoa.  Semen  is  heavier  than  water,  contains 
proteids,  has  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction  and  a  peculiar  specific 
odor.  Soon  after  ejection  semen  becomes  gelatinous,  as  if  it  were  coagu- 
lated, but  afterwards  becomes  more  fluid.  When  diluted  with  water  white 
flakes  or  shreds  separate  (Henle's  fibrin).  According  to  the  analyses  of 
Vauquelik  •  human  semen  contains  900  p.  m.  water  and  100  p.  m.  solids, 
with  60  p.  m.  organic  and  40  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  of  which  30  p.  m. 
is  calcium  phosphate.  Among  the  albuminous  bodies  Posneb  *  claims  that 
albumose   (propeptone)  occurs  even  in  the  absence  of  the  spermatozoa. 

The  semen  in  the  vas  deferens  differs  chiefly  from  the  ejected  semen  in 
that  it  is  without  the  peculiar  odor.  This  last  depends  on  the  admixture 
with  the  secretion  of  the  prostate.  This  secretion,  according  to  Iyebsen,* 
has  a  milky  appearance  and  ordinbrily  an  alkaline  reaction,  very  rarely  & 
neutral  one,  and  contains  small  amounts  of  proteids  and  mineral  bodies, 
especially  NaCl.  Besides  these  it  contains  a  crystalline  combination  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  a  base,  C.H^N.  This  combination  has  been  called 
Bottcheb's  spermin  crystalsy  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  specific  odor  of  the 
semen  is  due  to  a  partial  decomposition  of  these  crystals. 

»  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  74. 

<  Cited  from  Lehmann's  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.  (Leipzig,  1868),  Bd.  2,  S.  808. 
»  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1888,  No.  21,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  ltJ90» 
8.  497. 

«  Nord.  med.  Ark.,  Bd.  6  ;  also  Mal/s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  4,  S.  858. 
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The  crystals  which  appear  on  slowly  evaporating  the  semen,  and  which 
are  also  observed  in  anatomical  preparations  kept  in  alcohol  and  in  desiccated 
egg-albnmin,  are  identical,  according  to  Schbeikeb,  with  Charcot's 
crystals  foand  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  lencsemia,  bnt 
this  has  not  been  proved.  They  are,  according  to  Schbeineb,*  a  combina- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  with  a  base,  spermin^  C,H^N,  which  he  discovered. 

Spermin.  The  views  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  tbis  base  are  not  UDanimous.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  investigatioDs  of  Ladbnburo  and  Abel,  it  is  not  improbable  that  spermin  is 
identical  with  etbylenimin  ;  but  this  identity  is  disputed  by  Majbut  and  A.  Schmidt, 
and  also  by  Pobhl.  The  compound  of  spermin  with  phosphoric  acid — Boticher's 
spermin  crystals—is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  soluble  with  diflaculty 
in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alka- 
lies, also  alkali  carbonates  and  ammonia.  The  base  is  precipitated  bv  tannic  acid, 
mercuric  chloride,  gold  chloride,  platinic  chloride,  potassium- bismuth ic  iodide,  and 
phospho-tungstic  acid.  Spermin  has  atonic  action,  and  according  to  Poshl*  it  has  a 
marked  action  on  the  oxidation  processes  of  the  animal  body.* 

The  spermatozoa  show  a  great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents  in  general. 
They  do  not  dissolve  completely  in  concentrated  salpharic  acid,  nitric  acid, 
acetic  acid,  nor  in  boiling-hot  soda  solutions.  They  are  solnble  in  a  boiling- 
hot  caustic-potash  solution.  They  resist  putrefaction,  and  after  drying 
they  may  be  obtained  again  in  their  original  form  by  moistening  them  with 
a  1^  conunon-salt  solution.  By  careful  heating  and  burning  to  an  ash  the 
shape  of  the  spermatozoa  may  be  seen  in  the  ash.  The  quantity  of  ash  is 
about  50  p.  m.  and  consists  mainly  (})  of  potassium  phosphate. 

The  spermatozoa  show  well-known  movements,  but  the  cause  of  this  is 
not  known.  This  movement  may  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  as  under 
some  conditions  it  may  be  observed  for  several  days  in  the  body  after  death, 
and  in  the  secretion  of  the  uterus  longer  than  a  week.  Acid  liquids  stop 
these  movements  immediately;  they  are  also  destroyed  by  strong  alkalies, 
especially  ammoniacal  liquids,  also  by  distilled  water,  alcohol,  ether,  etc. 
The  movements  continue  for  a  longer  time  in  faintly  alkaline  liquids, 
especially  in  alkaline  animal  secretions,  and  also  in  propefly  diluted  neutral- 
salt  solutions. 

Spermatozoa  are  nucleus  formations  and  hence  are  rich  in  nucleic  acid, 
which  exists  in  the  heads.  The  tails  contain  proteid  and  are  besides  this  rich 
in  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  fat,  which  bodies  only  occur  to  a  small  extent 
(if  at  all)  in  the  heads.  The  tails  seem  by  their  composition  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  non-mednllated  nerves  or  the  axis-cylinders.  In  the  various 
kinds  of  animals  investigated,  the  head  contains  nucleic  acid,  and  this  is 

^  Schreiner,  Annal.  de  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  194.  See  also  Th.  Cohn,  Deutsch. 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  54. 

*  Ladenburg  and  Abel.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  21 ;  Mujert  and  A. 
Schmidt,  ibid.,  Bd.  24 ;  Poehl,  Oompt.  rend.,  Tome  115,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1891 
and  1898,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1892  and  1896,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1894. 

*  In  regard  to  the  so-called  Florence's  semen  reaction  see  Poaner,  Berlin,  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  1897.  and  Richter,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897. 
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united  with  protamin  (or  salmin  and  starin)  in  certain  fishes  (salmon, 
herring,  and  stargeon).  In  other  animals,  such  as  the  carp,  ball,  and  boar, 
proteid-like  snbstances  occur  with  the  nucleic  acid,  but  no  protamin.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  sea-urchin,  arbacia,  whose  spermatozoa  contain  nacleic 
acid  in  combination  with  a  histon-like  body,  arbacin. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  spermatozoa  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  important  investigations  of  Miescher  '  on  salmon 
roe.  The  intermediate  fluid  of  the  spermatozoa  of  Rhine  salmon  is  a  dilate 
salt  solution  containing  1.3-1.9  p.  m.  organic  bodies  and  6.5-7.5  p.  m. 
inorganic.  The  last  consist  chiefly  of  sodium  chloride  and  carbonate,  besides 
some  potassium  chloride  and  snlphate.  It  only  contains  traces  of  proteid, 
but  no  peptone.  The  tails  consist  of  419  p.  m.  proteid,  318.3  p.  m.  lecithin, 
and  262.7  p.  m.  cholesterin  and  fat.  The  heads  extracted  with  alcohol- 
ether  contain  on  an  average  960  p.  m.  nucleic  acid  protamin,  which  never- 
theless is  not  uniform,  but  is  so  divided  that  the  outer  layers  consist  of  basic 
nucleic  acid  protamin,  while  the  inner  layers,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  acid 
nucleic  acid  protamin.  Besides  the  nucleic  acid  protamin  we  have  in  the 
headfi,  although  to  a  very  slight  extent,  unknown  organic  substances.  The 
unripe  salmon  spermatozoa,  while  developing,  also  contain  nucleic  acid,  but 
no  protamin,  with  a  proteid  substance,  '^  albuminose^^'*  which  probably  is  a 
step  in  the  formation  of  protamin. 

As  in  the  salmon  so  in  the  herring  the  spermatozoa  heads  contain  nucleic 
acid  protamin,  according  to  Kossel  and  Mathews,'  and  they  are  free  from 
proteid.  Mathews,  who  investigated  the  spermatozoa  of  the  sea-urchin, 
has  substantiated  Miesoheb's  statement  that  protamin  does  not  exist  in  the 
bull-spermatozoa.  According  to  him  boar-spermatozoa  are  also  free  from 
protanin. 

Bpermatin  is  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  a  constituent  similar  to  alkali  albumin- 
ate, but  it  has  not  been  closely  studied. 

Proitatio  conerements  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  very  small,  generally  oval  in  shape, 
with  concentric  layers.  In  young  but  not  in  older  persons  they  are  colored  blue  by 
iodine  (Iversbn  ').  The  other  kind  is  larger— sometimes  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate  (about  700  p.  m.),  with  only  a  very  small 
amount  (about  160  p.  m.)  organic  substance. 

(b)  Female  Oenerative  Organs. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovaries  are  of  little  interest  from  a  physiologico- 
chemical  standpoint,  and  the  most  important  constituent  of  the  ovaries,  the 
Graafian  follicles  with  the  ovum^  have  thus  far  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
careful  chemical  investigation.     The  fluid  in  the  follicles  (of  the  cow)  does 

>  See  Miescher.  "  Die  histochemischen  und  physiologischen  Arbeiten  von  Friedrich 
Miescher,  gesammelt  und  herausgegeben  von  aeinen  Freunden."    Leipzig,  18d7. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ohem..  Bd.  28. 

•  L.  c. 
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not  contain,  as  has  been  stated,  the  peculiar  bodies,  paralbamin  or  metalbn- 
min,  which  are  found  in  certain  pathological  ovarial  fluids,  but  seems  to  be  a 
serous  liquid.  The  corpora  lutea  are  colored  yellow  by  an  amorphous  pigs 
ment  called  lutein.  Besides  this,  another  coloring  matter  sometimes  occur- 
which  is  not  soluble  in  alkali;  it  is  crystalline,  bat  not  identical  with 
bilirubin  or  hsematoidin;  but  it  may  be  identified  as  a  lutein  by  its  spectro- 
scopic behavior  (Piccolo  and  Lieben,  Kt)HNE  and  Ewald*). 

The  cysts  often  occurring  in  the  ovaries  are  of  special  pathological 
interest,  and  these  may  have  essentially  different  contents,  depending  upon 
their  variety  and  origin. 

The  serous  cysts  (Hydrops  folliculorum  Graafii)^  which  are  formed 
by  a  dilation  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  contain  a  serous  liquid  which  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.005-1.022.  A  specific  gravity  of  1.020  is  less  frequent. 
Generally  the  specific  gravity  is  lower,  1.005-1.014,  with  10-40  p.  m.  solids. 
As  far  as  is  known,  the  contents  of  these  cysts  do  not  essentially  differ  from 
other  serous  liquids. 

The  proliferous  cysts  (myxoid  cysts,  colloid  cysts),  which  are 
developed  from  Pfl^ger's  epithelinm-tubes,  may  have  a  contents  of  a  very 
variable  composition. 

We  sometimes  find  in  small  cysts  a  semi-solid,  transparent,  or  somewhat 
cloudy  or  opalescent  mass  which  appears  like  solidified  glue  or  quivering 
jelly,  and  which  has  been  called  colloid  because  of  its  physical  properties. 
In  other  cases  the  cysts  contain  a  thick,  tough  mass  which  can  be  drawn  out 
into  long  threads,  and  as  this  mass  in  the  different  cysts  is  more  or  less 
diluted  with  serous  liquids  their  contents  may  have  a  variable  consistency. 
In  still  other  cases  the  small  cysts  may  also  contain  a  thin,  watery  fluid. 
The  color  of  the  contents  is  also  yariable.  Sometimes  they  are  bluish  white, 
opalescent,  and  again  they  are  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  or  yellowish  with  a 
shade  of  green.  They  are  often  colored  more  or  less  cbocolate-brown  or 
red-brown,  due  to  the  decomposed  blood-coloring  matters.  The  reaction  is 
alkaline  or  nearly  neutral.  The  specific  gravity,  which  may  vary  consider- 
ably, is  generally  1.015-1.030,  but  may  occasionally  be  1.005-1.010  or 
1.050-1.055.  The  amount  of  solids  is  very  variable.  In  rare  cases  they 
amount  to  only  10-20  p.  m. ;  ordinarily  they  vary  between  50-70-100  p.  m. 
In  a  few  instances  150-200  p.  m.  solids  have  been  found. 

As  form-elements  we  find  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles^  granular  cells y 
partly  fat-degenerated  epithelium  and  partly  large  so-called  Gluge's  cor- 
puscles, fine  granular  masses^  epithelium-cellSy  cholesterin  crystals^  and 
colloid  corpuscles — ^large,  circular,  highly  refractive  formations. 

Though  the  contents  of  the  proliferous  cyst  may  have  a  variable  compo- 
sition, siUl  it  may  be  characterized  in  typical  cases  by  its  slimy  or  ropy 

I  Bee  Chapter  YI,  page  153. 
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consistency ;  by  its  grayish-yellow,  chocolate-brown,  sometimes  whitish-gray 
color;  and  by  its  relatively  high  specific  gravity,  1.015-1.025.  Such  a 
liqaid  does  not  ordinarily  show  a  spontaneoas  fibrin-coagalation. 

We  consider  colloid^  metdlbumin^  and  paralbumin  as  characteristic  con- 
stituents of  these  cysts. 

Colloid.  This  name  does  not  designate  any  particular  chemical  sub- 
stance, but  is  given  to  the  contents  of  tumors  with  certain  physical  proper- 
ties similar  to  gelatin  jelly.  Colloid  is  found  as  a  morbid  product  in 
several  organs. 

Colloid  is  a  gelatinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid;  it  is 
dissolved  by  alkalies  and  gives  a  liquid  which  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  or  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  According  to  Pfannen- 
STiEL '  such  a  colloid  is  designated  /?-pseudomucin.  Sometimes  a  colloid  is 
found  which,  when  treated  with  a  very  dilute  alkali,  gives  a  solution  similar 
to  a  mucin  solution.  On  boiling  with  acids  colloid  gives  a  reducing  sub- 
stance. It  is  related  to  macin,  and  it  is  considered  by  certain  investigators 
as  a  transformed  mucin.  A  colloid  found  by  Wurtz  *  in  the  lungs  contains 
C  48.09,  H  7.47,  N  7.00,  and  0  37.44^.  Colloids  of  different  origin  seem 
to  be  of  varying  composition. 

Metalhumin.  This  name  Schbrer  •  gave  to  a  protein  substance  found 
by  him  in  an  ovarial  fluid.  The  metalbumin  was  considered  by  Scherer 
to  be  an  albuminous  body,  but  it  belongs  to  the  mucin  group,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  called  pseudomuciyi  by  Hammarstek.* 

Pseudomucin.  This  body,  which,  like  mucins,  gives  a  reducing  substance 
when  boiled  with  acids,  is  a  mucoid  of  the  following  composition:  C  49.75, 
n  6.98,  N  10.28,  S  1.25,  0  31.74j^  (Hammarsten).  With  water  pseudo- 
mucin  gives  a  slimy,  ropy  solution,  and  it  is  this  substance  which  gives  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  ovarial  cysts  their  typical  ropy  property.  Its  solutions 
do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  only  become  milky-opalescent.  Unlike 
mucin  solutions,  pseudomucin  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid. 
With  alcohol  they  give  a  coarse  flocculent  or  thready  precipitate  which  is 
soluble  even  after  having  been  kept  under  water  or  alcohol  for  a  long  time. 

Paralbumin  is  another  substance  discovered  by  Scherer,*  and  which 
occurs  in  ovarial  liquids  and  also  in  ascites  fluids  with  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  ovarial  cysts  and  rupture  of  the  same.  It  is  therefore  only  a 
mixture  of  pseudomucin  with  variable  amounts  of  proteid,  and  the  reactions 
of  paralbumin  are  correspondingly  variable. 

»  Arcb.  f.  Gynttk.,  Bd.  88. 

•  See  Lebert,  Beitr.  zur  Eenntnlss  des  Gkillertkrebses,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  4 

'  Verb.  d.  pbysik.-med.  Gesellsch.  in  Wllrzburg,  Bd.  2,  and  Sitziingsber.  der  physik.- 
med.  Gesellscb.  Id  WQrzburg  fQr  1864-1865  ;  Wttrzburg  med.  Zeitschr.,  Bd.  % 

*  Zettscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6. 
»L.  c,  Verb.,  etc.,  Bd.  2. 
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MiTJUKOFF^  has  isolated  and  inyestigated  a  colloid  from  nn  ovorial  cyst.  It  bnd  the 
following  composition:  C  51.76,  H7  76,  N.  10.7.  81.09,  and  O 28.69 Jf.  and  differed 
from  mucin  and  pseudomucin  by  reducing  Fehling's  solution  before  boiling  with  acid. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  pseudomucin,  on  boiling  sufficiently  long  with  alknli,  or  by 
the  use  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  also  splits  and  causes  a  reduction. 
This  reduction  is  nevertheless  weak  as  compared  with  that  produced  alter  boiling  with 
an  acid.     The  body  isolated  by  Mitjttkoff  is  called  paramucin. 

The  detectioa  of  metalbnmin  and  paralbamin  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  detection  of  pseadomaoin.  A  typical  ovarial  fluid  containing 
pseudomacin  is,  as  a  rnle,  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  physical  proper* 
ties,  and  a  special  chemical  investigation  is  only  necessary  in  cases  where  a 
serous  fluid  contains  very  small  amounts  of  pseudomucin.  We  proceed  in 
the  following  way:  The  proteid  is  removed  by  heating  to  boiling  with  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid;  the  filtrate  is  strongly  concentrated  and  precipitated 
by  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  carefully  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then 
dissolved  in  water.  A  part  of  this  solution  is  digested  with  saliva  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  and  then  tested  for  glucose  (derived  from  glycogen 
or  dextrin).  If  glycogen  is  present,  it  will  be  converted  into  glucose  by  the 
saliva;  precipitate  again  with  alcohol  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  absence  of 
glycogen.  In  this  last-mentioned  case,  first  add  acetic  acid  to  the  solution 
of  the  alcohol  precipitate  in  water  so  as  to  precipitate  any  existing  mucin. 
The  precipitate  produced  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  treated  with  2^  HGl,  and 
warmed  on  the  water-bath  until  the  liquid  is  deep  brown  in  color.  In  the 
presence  of  pseudomucin  this  solution  gives  Trommeb^s  test. 

The  other  protein  bodies  which  have  been  found  in  cystic  fluids  are 
serglobuUn  and  seraihumin^  pept07ie  (?),  mucins  mucin-peptone  (f).  Fibrin 
occurs  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  on  an 
average  amounts  to  about  10  p.  m.  The  amount  of  extractive  bodies 
{cholesterin  and  urea)  and  fat  is  ordinarily  2-4  p.  m.  The  remaining  solids, 
which  constitute  the  chief  mass,  are  albuminous  bodies  and  pseudomucin. 

The  intraligamentary,  papillary  cysts  contain  a  yellow,  yellowish-green, 
or  brownish-green  liquid  which  contains  either  no  pseudomucin  or  very 
little.  The  specific  gravity  is  generally  rather  high,  1.032-1.036,  with 
90-100  p.  m.  solids.  The  principal  constituents  are  the  albuminous  bodies 
of  blood-serum. 

The  rare  tnbo-ovarial  cysts  contain  as  a  rule  a  watery,  serous  fluid  con- 
taining no  pseudomucin. 

The  parovarial  cysts  or  the  cysts  of  the  ligamenta  lata  may  attain  a 
considerable  size.  In  general,  and  when  quite  typical,  the  contents  are 
watery,  mostly  very  pale  yellow-colored,  water-clear  or  only  slightly  opalescent 
liquids.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  1.002-1.009;  and  the  solids  only 
amount  to  10-20  p.  m.  Pseudomucin  does  not  occur  as  a  typical  constit- 
uent; proteid  is  sometimes  absent,  and  when  it  does  occur  the  quantity  is 
very  small.  The  principal  part  of  the  solids  consists  of  salts  and  extractive 
bodies.  In  exceptional  cases  the  fluid  may  be  rich  in  proteid  and  may  show 
a  higher  specific  gravity. 

'  K.  Mitjukoff,  Arch.  f.  Gynakol.,  Bd.  49. 
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In  regard  to  the  qaantitative  composition  of  the  flaid  from  ovarial  cysts 

we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Oerum.* 

E.  LuDWio  and  R.  v.  Zbtnbk'  have  recent! v  investigated  tlie  fat  from  dermoid  cysU. 
Besides  a  little  arachidic  acid,  they  found  oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  myristic  acids^ 
cetylalcohol,  and  a  cholesterin-like  substance. 

The  Ovum. 

The  small  ova  of  man  and  mammals  cannot,  for  evident  reasons,  be  the 
sabject  of  a  searching  chemical  investigation.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
eggs  of  birds,  amphibians,  and  fishes  have  been  investigated,  bat  above  all 
the  hen's  egg.  We  will  here  occupy  ourselves  with  the  constituents  of  thia 
last. 

The  Yolk  of  the  Hen's  Egg.  In  the  so-called  white  yolk,  which  forma 
the  germ  with  a  process  reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  yolk  {latebra)y  and  also- 
forms  a  layer  between  the  yolk  and  yolk-membrane,  we  find  proteidy  nucleiHy 
lecithiUy  and  potassium  (Liebermank  ').  The  occurrence  of  glycogen  is 
doubtful.  The  yolk-membrane  consists  of  an  albumoid  similar  in  certain 
respects  to  keratin  (Libbermann). 

The  principal  part  of  the  yolk — the  nutritive  yolk  or  yellow — is  a 
viscous,  non-transparent,  pale-yellow  or  orange-yellow  alkaline  emulsion 
of  a  mild  taste.  The  yolk  contains  vitelline  lecithin^  cholesterin,  fat,  color- 
ing  mattersy  traces  of  neuridin  (Brieger  *),  glucose  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  mineral  bodies.  The  occurrence  of  cerebrin  and  of  granules  similar  to 
starch  (Dareste  *)  has  not  been  positively  proved. 

Ovovitellin.  This  body  is  generally  considered  as  a  globulin,  but  it 
resembles  a  nucleoalbumin  more.  The  question  as  to  what  relationship 
other  protein  substances  which,  like  the  aleuron-grains  of  certain  seeds  and 
the  yolk  spherules  of  the  eggs  of  certain  fishes  and  amphibians,  are  related 
to  ovovitellin,  bear  to  this  substance,  is  a  question  which  requires  further 
investigation. 

The  ovovitellin  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  not  a 
pure  albuminous  body,  but  always  contains  lecithin.  Hoppe-Seyler  found 
25j<  lecithin  in  vitellin  and  also  some  pseudonuclein.  The  lecithin  may  be 
removed  by  boiling  alcohol,  bat  the  vitellin  is  changed  thereby,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  lecithin  is  chemically  united  with  the  vitellin 
(Hoppe-Seyler*).     Bxjngb'  prepared  a  pseudonuclein  by  digesting  the 

'  Eemiske  Studier  over  Ovariecystevoedsker,  etc.  Koebenhavn,  1884.  See  also 
Haly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  14,  S.  459. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28. 
»  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  48. 

*  Ueber  Ptomaine.     Berlin,  1885. 
»  Compt.  rend..  Tome  72. 
•Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  216. 

"f  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  0. 
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yolk  with  gastric  juice,  and  this  psendonaclein,  according  to  him,  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  formation  of  the  blood,  and  on  these  grounds  he  called  it 
hwmatogen.  This  haematogen — whose  composition  is  as  follows:  C  42.11, 
H  6.08,  N  14.73,  S  0.55,  P  5.19,  Fe  0.29,  and  0  31.05^^— seems  to  be  a 
decomposition  product  of  yitellin. 

Vitellin  is  similar  to  the  globulins  in  that  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
on  the  contrary  soluble  in  dilute  neutral-salt  solutions  (although  the  solution 
is  not  quite  transparent).  It  is  also  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m. 
and  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  or  alkali  carbonates.  It  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  salt  solution  by  diluting  with  water,  and  when  allowed  to 
stand  some  time  in  contact  with  water  the  vitellin  is  gradually  changed, 
forming  a  substance  more  like  ^he  albuminates.  The  coagulation  tempera- 
ture for  the  solution  containing  salt  (NaCl)  lies  between  +  70**  and  75®  C. 
or,  when  heated  very  rapidly,  at  about  +  BO*'  C.  Vitellin  differs  from  the 
globulins  in  yielding  pseudonuclein  by  pepsin  digestion.  It  is  not  always 
completely  precipitated  by  NaCl  in  substance. 

The  chief  points  in  the  preparation  of  ovovitellin  are  as  follows :  The 
yolk  is  thoroughly  agitated  with  ether;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  10^ 
common-salt  solution,  filtered,  and  the  vitellin  precipitated  by  adding  an 
abundance  of  water.  The  vitellin  is  now  purified  by  repeatedly  redissolving 
in  dilute  common-salt  solutions  and  precipitating  with  water. 

lohthnlin,  which  occurs  in  the  eggs  of  the  carp  and  other  fishes,  is.  accordiDg  to 
EoBSEL  aud  Walter,*  an  amorphous  modificatiou  of  the  crystalline  body  iehthtdin, 
which  occurs  in  the  eggs  of  the  carp.  Icbthuliu  is  precipitated  on  diluting  with  water. 
It  used  to  be  considered  as  a  vitellin.  According  to  Walter  it  yields  a  pseudonuclein 
on  peptic  digestion;  and  this  pseudonuclein  dves  a  reducing  carbohydrate  on  boiling 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Ichthulin  has  the  following  composition  :  0  58.42 ;  H  7.63  ; 
N  15.63  ;  O  22.19  ;  S  0.41 ;  P  0.43.     It  also  contains  iron. 

The  yolk  also  contains,  besides  vitellin,  alkaH-alhuminate  and  albumin. 

The/a^  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is,  according  to  Liebebmann,  a  mixture 
of  a  solid  and  a  liquid  fat.  The  solid  fat  consists  chiefly  of  tripalmitin  with 
some  stearin.  On  the  saponification  of  the  egg-oil  Liebermann  obtained 
40^  oleic  acid,  38.04^  palmitic  acid,  and  15.21^  stearic  acid.  The  fat  of 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  contains  less  carbon  than  other  fats,  which  may  depend 
on  the  presence  of  monoglycerides  and  diglycerides,  or  on  a  quantity  of 
fatty  acid  deficient  in  carbon  (Liebermann). 

Lutein.  Yellow  or  orange-red  amorphous  coloring  matters  occur  in  the 
yellow  of  the  egg  and  in  several  other  places  in  the  animal  organism;  for 
instance,  in  the  blood-serum  and  serous  fluids,  fatty  tisues,  milk-fat,  corpora 
luteay  and  in  the  fat-globules  of  the  retina.  These  coloring  matters,  which 
also  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (Thudichxjm  *),  have  been  called  luteines 
or  Upochromes. 

>  Zeilschr  f.  physioL  Chem.,  Bd.  15. 

« Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisaensch.,  1869,  No.  1. 
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The  Inteins,  which  among  themselves  show  somewhat  different  proper- 

ties,  are  all  solable  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.     They  differ  from  the 

bile-pigment,  bilirabin,  in  that  they  are  not  separated  from  their  solution 

in  chloroform  by  water  containing  alkali,  and  also  in  that  they  do  not  give 

the  characteristic  play  of  colors  with  nitric  acid  containing  a  little  nitrons 

acid,  bat  give  a  transient  bine  color,  and  lastly  they  give  an  absorption- 

spectrnm  of  ordinarily  two  bands,  of  which  one  covers  the  line  jP,  and  the 

other  lies  between  the  lines  ^and  G,     The  1  a  teines  withstand  the  action 

of  alkalies  so  that  they  are  not  changed  when  we  remove  the  fats  present  by 

means  of  saponification. 

Lutein  has  not  been  prepared  pure.  Malt'  has  found  two  pigments  free  from  iron 
in  the  eggs  of  a  water-spiaer  (maja  squinado) — one  a  red  {vitellorubin)  and  the  other  a 
yellow  pigment  {viteUolutein).  Both  of  these  pigments  are  colored  blue  by  nitric  add 
containing  nitrous  acid,  and  beautifully  ^reen  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
absorption-bands,  especially  of  the  viteUolutein,  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  of 
ovolutein. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  consist,  according  to  Poleck,' 
of  51.2-65.7  parts  soda,  89.3-80.5  potash,  122.1-132.8  lime,  20.7-21.1 
magnesia,  14.5-11.90  iron  oxide,  638.1-667.0  phosphoric  acid,  and  5.5-14.0 
parts  silicic  acid  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash.  We  find  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  the  most  abandant,  and  then  potash,  which  is  somewhat  greater  in 
quantity  than  the  soda.  These  results  are  not,  however,  quite  correct,  first, 
because  no  dissolved  phosphate  occurs  in  the  yolk  (Liebermann),  and 
secondly,  in  burning,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  produced  and  these 
drive  away  the  chlorine,  which  is  not  accounted  for   in   the  preceding 


The  yolk  of  the  hen's  egg  weighs  about  12-18  grms.  The  quantity  of 
water  and  solids  amounts,  according  to  Parkes,'  to  471.9  p.  m.  and  528.1 
p.  m.  respectively.  Among  the  solids  he  found  156.3  p.  m.  proteid,  3.53 
p.  m.  soluble  and  6.12  p.  m.  insoluble  salts.  The  quantity  of  fat,  according 
to  Parkes,  is  228.4  p.  m.,  the  lecithin,  calculated  from  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  the  organic  substance  in  the  alcohol-ether  extract,  was  107.2 
p.  m.,  and  the  cholesterin  17.5  p.  m. 

The  white  of  the  egg  is  a  faint-yellowish  albuminous  fluid  enclosed  in  a 
framework  of  thin  membranes;  and  this  fluid  is  in  itself  very  liquid,  but 
seems  viscous  because  of  the  presence  of  these  fine  membranes.  That  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  membranes,  and  of  which  the  chalaza  consists,  seems 
to  be  a  body  nearly  related  to  horn  substances  (Liebermann). 

The  white  of  the  egg  has  a»specific  gravity  of  1.045  and  always  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  contains  850-880  p.  m.  water,  100-130  p.  m.  proteid 
bodies,  and  7  p.  m.  salts.     Among  the  extractive  bodies  Lehmann  found  a 

1  MonaUhefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

'  Cited  from  Gk)rup-Besauez,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  8.  740. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  Heft  2,  8.  209. 
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fermentable  variety  of  sugar  which  amounted  to  5  p.  m.  or,  according  to 

Meissxer,  80  p.  m.  of  the  solids. '     Besides  these,  we  find  in  the  white  of 

the  Qgg  traces  of  fats,  soaps,  lecithin,  and  cholesterin. 

The  white  of  the  e.irg  during  incubiition  becomes  traDsparent  on  boiling  and  acts  in 
many  respects  like  alkall-albuminnte.    This  albumin  Tarchanoff*  called  **  tatallntmin." 

The  albnminons  bodies  of  the  white  of  the  egg  belong  partly  to  the 
globulin  and  partly  to  the  albumin  group.  Besides  these,  the  white  of  the 
egg  contains  a  mucoid  substance.  Eichholz*  has  described  a  substance 
belonging  to  the  mucin  group,  called  ovomucin^  which  occurs  in  the  white 
of  the  egg  and  which  is  precipitated  from  the  same  on  diluting  with  4  vols, 
water.  It  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  soda  solution  and  precipitating 
with  acetic  acid. 

The  ovoglohulin  is,  according  to  Dillnbr,*  closely  related  to  serglobulin. 
On  diluting  the  white  of  the  egg  with  water  it  partly  separates.  It  is  also 
precipitated  by  magnesium  sulphate.  The  quantity  of  globulins  in  the 
white  of  the  egg  is  on  an  average  6. 67  p.  m. ,  or  about  67  p.  m.  of  the  total 
proteids.  According  to  Corin  and  Berard,*  we  have  two  globulins  in  the 
white  of  the  egg,  one  coagulating  at  +  57.5°  C,  and  the  other  at  +  67°  C. 

Ovalbumin,  or  the  albumin  of  the  white  of  the  egg.  Ovalbumin  was 
first  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  by  Hofmeister,  by  allowing  its  solution 
in  a  half -saturated  ammonium-sulphate  solution  to  evaporate  very  slowly. 
This  crystalline  ovalbumin  is  later  further  studied  by  Gabriel,  Bondzynski 
and  ZojA,  and  the  two  last-mentioned  investigators  were  able,  by  fractional 
crystallization,  to  show  that  ovalbumin  was  probably  a  mixture  of  several 
albumins  of  about  the  same  elementary  composition  but  with  somewhat 
different  coagulation- temperature,  solubility,  and  specific  rotation.  In  the 
main  these  results  are  in  accord  with  the  views  of  many  other  investigators, 
such  as  Gautibr,  Bechamp,  Corik  and  Berard,*  on  the  occurrence  of 
several  albumins,  but  in  details  they  do  not  agree  very  well.  According  to 
Gautier  and  Bechamp  ovalbumin  is  a  mixture  of  two  albumins  with  the 
coagulation-temperature  of  60-63°  and  71-74°  C.  respectively,  while 
according  to  Gorin  and  Berard  it  is  a  mixture  of  three  albumins  with  the 
coagulation-temperature  of  67,  72,  and  82°  C.,  respectively.  According  to 
Bondzynski  and  Zoja  the  portion  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  coagulates 
at  64.5°,  while  the  readily  soluble  portion  coagulates  at  55.6-56°  C.     The 

»  Cited  from  Qonip-Besanez,  Lehrbuch,  4.  Aufl  ,  8.  789. 

*  PflQger'8  Arch.,  Bdd.  81.  83.  and  89. 
»  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  28. 

*  Upsala  Lftkarefs.  FOrh.,  Bd.  20  ;  also  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  15.  8.  81. 

^  Travaux  du  laboratoire  de  rUniversite  de  Lidge.  Tome  2 ;  also  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  18,  8.  18. 

*  Hofmeister.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bdd.  14,  16.  and  24;  Gabriel,  ibid.,  Bd. 
15 ;  Bondzyuski  and  Zoja.  ibid,,  Bd.  19 ;  (Gautier,  Bull.  soc.  chim.,  Tome  14 ;  Bechamp* 
ibid,.  Tome  21;  Corin  and  Berard,  1  c 
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elementary  composition  of  ovalbumin  has  not  been  positively  established* 
BoNDZYNSKi  and  Zoja  found  C  52.07-52.44,  H  6.95-7.26,  N  15.11-15.58^ 
and  S  1.61-1.70^  for  four  different  fractions,  which  agree  well  with  th© 
results  of  Hammarstek,  namely,  C  52.25,  H  6.90,  N  15.26,  S  1.67-1.93^. 
HoFMEiSTER,  ou  the  contrary,  has  never  observed  the  occurrence  of  several 
crystalline  albumins  with  different  solubilities,  and  he  is  of  the  view  that  the 
crystalline  ovalbumin  prepared  by  Bondzynski  and  Zoja  was  not  quite 
pure.  Corresponding  to  this  he  has  found  a  lower  amount  of  sulphur^ 
average  l.lSji,  for  crystalline  ovalbumin.  Thei  crystalline  ovalbumin 
analyzed  by  Hofmeister,*  which  had  the  composition  C  53.28,  H  7.26, 
N  15.0,  S  1.18,  and  0  23.38,  seems,  however,  to  be  a  glycoproteid,  because 
it  readily  splits  off  a  carbohydrate  group  by  acids.  According  to  Hof- 
meister's  calculation  the  quantity  of  carbohydrate  is  15ji.  Panormow  * 
has  prepared  a  crystalline  ovalbumin  which  showed  a  specific  rotatory  power 
of  «(D)  =  23.6''  after  five  recrystallizations.  Other  investigators  have 
arrived  at  different  figures.  Bokdzynski  and  Zoja  found  25.8-26.2°, 
29.16°,  34.18°,  and  42.54°  for  various  fractions.  Ovalbumin  has  the 
properties  of  the  albumins  in  general,  but  differs  from  seralbumin  in  the 
following:  Its  specific  rotation  is  lower.  It  is  qaickly  rendered  insoluble 
by  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  dissolves  with  greater  difficulty  than  seralbumin  in  an  excess  of  the 
acid.  Ovalbumin  in  solution,  when  introduced  into  the  blooi-circalation, 
pases  into  the  urine,  which  is  not  the  case  with  seralbumin. 

Ovalbumin,  or,  more  correctly,  the  mixtare  of  albumins,  may  be 
obtained,  according  to  Starke,'  by  precipitating  the  globulins  by  MgSO^ 
at  20°  C.  and  saturating  the  filtrate  with  Na,SO^  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  ovalbumin  which  separates  is  filtered,  pressed,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
freed  from  salts  by  dialysis.  The  dialyzed  solution  is  then  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  or  at  40-50°  C.  If  precipitated  with  alcohol,  albumin  becomes 
qaickly  insolable. 

To  prepare  crystallized  ovalbumin  mix  the  white  of  egg^  previously 
beaten  and  separated  from  the  foam,  with  an  eqaal  volume  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  filter  off  the  globulin,  and  allow  the  filtrate 
to  evaporate  slowly  in  not  too  thin  layers  at  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
The  mass,  which  separates  after  a  time,  is  dissolved  in  water,  treated  with 
ammonium  sulphate  solution  until  a  cloudiness  commences,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand.  After  repeated  recrystallizations  the  mass  is  treated  either 
with  alcohol,  which  makes  the  crystals  insoluble,  or  they  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  purified  by  dialysis.  The  albumin  does  not  crystallize  from  this 
solation  on  spontaneous  evaporation.  (See  also  page  131,  Hopkins  and 
PiNKUs'  method.) 

Oyomncoid.     This  substance,  first  observed  by  Neumeister  and  consid- 

>  Hofmeister,  Zeitacbr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  Bd.  24,  S.  166. 
<  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26,  S.  15. 
»  Bee  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11,  8.  17. 
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ered  by  him  as  a  pseado-peptone  and  then  later  stadied  by  Salkowski,  is, 
according  to  G.  Th.  Morkeb,'  a  mucoid  with  12.65^  nitrogen  and  2.20<^ 
salphnr.  On  boiling  with  dilate  mineral  acids  it  yields  a  reducing  sub- 
stance. Ovomucoid  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  hens'  eggs,  the  solids  of 
which,  in  round  numbers,  contain  10^. 

A  solution  of  ovomucoid  is  not  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  nor  by 
organic  acids,  with  the  exception  of  phosphotangstic  acid  and  tannic  acia« 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  but  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia 
give  a  precipitate.  Ovomucid  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate  give  no  precipitates 
either  at  the  ordinary  temperature  nor  when  added  to  saturation  at  30^  C. 
Its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  an  equal  yolnme  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  but  are  precipitated  on  adding  more  salt  thereto. 
The  substance  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling,  but  the  part  which  has  become 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  then  dried  is  precipitated  when  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  Zaketti*  has  prepared  a  glucosamin  on  splitting  ovomucoid 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Seemank  has  also  recently  prepared 
a  glucosamin  from  ovomucoid  (and  as  it  seems  also  from  ovalbumin). 

Ovomucoid  may  be  prepared  by  removing  all  the  proteids  by  boiling  with 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  concentrating  the  filtrate  and  precipi- 
tating with  alcohol.  The  substance  is  purified  by  repeated  solation  in  water 
and  precipitating  with  alcohol. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  white  of  the  egg  have  been  analyzed  by 
PoLECK  and  Weber.*  They  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash:  276.6-284.5 
grms.  potash,  235.6-329.3  soda,  17.4-29  lime,  16-31.7  magnesia,  4.4-5.5 
iron  oxide,  238.4-285.6  chlorine,  31.6-48.3  phosphoric  acid  (P.O.), 
13.2-26.3  sulphuric  acid,  2.8-20.4  silicic  acid,  and  96.7-116  grms.  carbon 
dioxide.  Traces  of  fluorine  have  also  been  found  (Nickles  *),  The  ash  of 
the  white  of  the  egg  contains,  as  compared  with  the  yolk,  a  greater  amount 
of  chlorine  and  alkalies,  and  a  smaller  amount  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
iron. 

The  Shell-membrane  and  the  Egg-shell.  The  shell-membrane  consists, 
as  above  stated  (page  51),  of  a  keratin  substance.  The  shell  contains  very 
little  organic  substance,  36-65  p.  m.  The  chief  mass,  more  than  900 
p.  m.,  consists  of  calcium  carbonate;  besides  this  there  are  yery  small 
amounts  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  earthy  phosphates. 

1  R  Neumeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  6d.  27,  S.  809 ;  Salkowski.  Centralbl.  f .  d. 
med.  Wissensch.,  1898,  S.  518  and  706  :  C  MOrner,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

*  See  Cbem.  Centralbl.,  1898,  Bd.  1,  S.  624;  Seemann,  Archiv  f.  Veidauungskrank* 
belt  voD  Boas.  1898.  Bd.  4. 

•  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Pbysiol.  Cbem..  8.  778. 
^  Compt.  rend..  Tome  48. 
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The  diverse  coloring  of  birds'  eggs  is  due  to  several  different  coloring  matters. 
Among  these  we  find  a  red  or  reddish-brown  pigment  called  **oorodein"  by  8orby,* 
which  is  perhaps  identical  with  haBmatoporphyrin.  The  green  or  blue  coloring  matter, 
Sorby's  oocyan,  seems,  according  to  Liebekmann,'  and  Erukekberg  '  to  be  partly 
biliverdin  and  partly  a  blue  derivative  of  the  bile-pigments. 

The  eggs  of  birds  have  a  space  at  their  blant  end  filled  with  gas;  this 
gas  contains  on  an  average  18.0-19. 9j^  oxygen  (Hufner*). 

The  weight  of  a  hen's  egg  varies  between  40-60  grammes  and  maj 
sometimes  weigh  70  grms.  The  shell  and  shell-membrane  together,  when 
carefally  cleaned,  bnt  still  in  the  moist  state,  weigh  5-8  grms.  The  yolk 
weighs  12-18  and  the  white  23-34  grms.,  or  abont  double. 

The  white  of  the  egg  of  cartilaginous  and  bony  fishes  contains  only  traces  of  true 
albumin,  and  the  cover  of  the  frog's  egg  consists,  according  to  Giacosa/  of  mucin. 
The  crystalline  formations  (yolkspTi&rulee  or  dotterpldttehen)  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  egg  of  the  tortoise,  frog,  ray,  shark,  and  other  fishes,  and  which  are  described  by 
Valencienkes  and  Fremt*  under  the  names  emydin^  iehthin,  icJuhidin,  and  ichtliulin, 
seem,  as  above  stated  in  connection  with  ichthulin,  to  consist  chiefly  of  phosphoglyco^ 
proteids.  The  egg  of  the  river-crab  and  the  lobster  contain  the  same  pigment  as  the 
shell  of  the  animal.  This  pigment,  called  eyanoerysUiUin,  becomes  red  on  boiling  in 
water. 

In  fossil  eggs  (of  aptenodytbs,  pelecakub,  and  hall^us)  in  old  guano  deposits,  a 
yellowish -white,  silky,  laminated  combination  has  been  found  which  is  called  guanormlit^ 
(NH4),S04  +  2R,S0«  4- 8KH80« -f- 4H,0,  and  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  ia 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Those  eggs  which  develop  outside  of  the  mother-organism  must  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  young  animals.  One  finds,  therefore,  in 
the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg  an  abundant  quantity  of  albuminous  bodies 
of  different  kinds,  and  especially  a  phosphorized  proteid  in  the  yolk. 
Further,  we  also  find  lecithin  in  the  yolk,  which  seems  habitually  to  occur 
in  the  developing  cell.  The  occarrence  of  glycogen  is  doubtful,  and  the 
carbohydrates  are  perhaps  represented  by  a  very  small  amount  of  sugar  and 
glycoproteids.  On  the  contrary,  the  egg  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fat^ 
which  doubtless  is  an  important  source  of  nutrition  and  respiration  for  the 
embryo.  The  cholesterin  and  the  lutein  can  hardly  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  embryo.  The  Qgg  also  seems  to  contain  the 
mineral  bodies  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  young  animal.  The 
lack  of  phosphoric  acid  is  compensated  by  an  abundant  amount  of  phos- 
phorized organic  sabstance,  and  the  nacleoalbumin  containing  iron,  from 
which  the  haBmatogen  (see  page  377)  is  formed,  is  doubtless,  as  Bungb 
claims,  of  great  importance  in  the  formation  of  the  haemoglobin  containing 
iron.  The  silicic  acid  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  feathers  is  also 
found  in  the  egg. 

*  Cited  from  Krukeuberg,  Verb.  d.  phys.-chem.  Gesellsch.  in  WUrzburg,  Bd.  17. 
'  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  11. 

»L.  c. 

<  Du  BoisReymond's  Arch.,  1892. 
\     »  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7. 

•  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  77. 
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Daring  the  period  of  incnbation  the  egg  loses  weight,  chiefly  dne  to  loss 
of  water.  The  qaantity  of  solids,  especially  the  fat  and  the  proteids, 
diminishes  and  the  egg  gives  of^  not  only  carbon  dioxide,  bat  also,  as 
LiEBERMANK  *  has  shown,  nitrogen  or  a  nitrogenous  sabstance.  The  loss 
is  compensated  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  found  that  daring 
incubation  a  respiratory  exchange  of  gas  takes  place.  While  the  qaantity 
of  dry  sabstance  in  the  egg  daring  this  period  always  decreases,  the  quantity 
of  mineral  bodies,  proteid,  and  fat  always  increases  in  the  embryo.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  embryo  depends,  according  to  Lieber- 
MANN,  in  great  part  upon  a  taking  up  of  the  nutritiye  yolk  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  weight  of  the  shell  and  the  quantity  of  lime-salts  contained 
therein  remains  unchanged  during  incubation.  The  yolk  and  white 
together  contain  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime  for  development. 

The  most  complete  and  careful  chemical  investigation  on  the  develop- 
'ment  of  the  embryo  of  the  hen  has  been  made  by  Liebermank.  From  his 
researches  we  may  quote  the  following:  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment, tissues  very  rich  in  water  are  formed,  but  on  the  continuation  of  the 
development  the  quantity  of  water  decreases.  The  absolute  quantities  of  the 
bodies  soluble  in  water  increase  with  the  development,  while  their  relative 
quantities,  as  compared  with  the  other  solids,  continually  decrease.  The 
quantities  of  the  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol  quickly  increase.  A  specially  im- 
portant increase  is  noticed  in  the  fat,  whose  quantity  is  not  very  great  even 
on  the  fourteenth  day,  but  after  that  it  becomes  considerable.  The  quantities 
of  albuminous  bodies  and  albuminoids  insoluble  in  water  grow  continually 
and  regularly  in  such  a  way  that  their  absolute  quantity  increases,  while 
their  relative  quantity  remains  nearly  unchanged.  Liebermann  found  no 
gelatin  in  the  embryo  of  the  hen.  The  embryo  does  not  contain  any 
gelatin-forming  substance  until  the  tenth  day,  and  from  the  fourteenth  day 
on  it  contains  a  body  which  when  boiled  with  water  gives  a  substance  similar 
to  chondrin.  A  body  similar  to  mucin  occurs  in  the  embryo  when  about 
six  days  old,  but  then  disappears.  The  quantity  of  hsemoglobin  shows  a 
continual  increase  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  Liebermanx 
found  that  the  relationship  of  the  haemoglobin  to  the  bodily  weight  was 
1  :  728  on  the  eleventh  day  and  1  :  421  on  the  twenty-first  day. 

Tbe  tissue  of  the  placenta  lias  not  thus  far  been  the  subject  of  detailed  chemical 
investinition.  In  the  edges  of  the  placenta  of  bitches  and  of  cats  a  crystal  lizable  orange, 
colored  pigment  (bilirubin?)  has  been  found,  and  also  a  green  amorphous  pigment- 
Meckel'b  ^amatoc/i^orin,  which  is  considered  as  biliverdin  by  Etti.*  Freyek"  ques- 
tions the  identity  of  these  pigments  with  biliverdin. 

From  the  cotyledons  of  the  placenta  in  ruminants  a  white  or  faint  rose-colored  creamy 
fluid,  tbe  uterine  milk,  can  be  obtained  bv  pressure.  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  but 
becomes  acid  quickly.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1.083-1.040.    It  contains  as  form-elementa 


»  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  48. 

•  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  2.  S.  287. 

•  Die  Blutkrystalle  (Jena,  1871),  8.  189. 
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fat-globules,  small  granules,  and  epithelium-cells.  We  have  found  81.2-120.0  p.  m. 
Aolids,  61.2-105.6  p.  m.  proteid,  about  10  p.  m.  fat,  and  3.7-6.2  p.  m.  ash  in  the  uterine 
milk. 

The  fluid  occurring  in  the  so-called  orafb-molb  {mda  raeemoaa)  has  a  low  specific 
gravity,  1.000>1.012,  and  contains  19.4-26.8  p.  m.  solids  with  9-10  p.  m.  protein  bodies 
and  6-7  p.  m.  ash. 

The  amniotio  fluid  in  women  is  thin,  whitish,  or  pale  yellow;  sometimes 
it  is  somewhat  yellowish  brown  and  cloudy.  White  flakes  separate.  The 
form-elements  are  mucus-corpuscUs^  epithelium-cells^  fat-drops^  and  lanugo 
hair.  The  odor  is  stale,  the  reaction  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  The 
specific  gravity  is  1.002-1.028. 

The  amniotic  fluid  contains  the  constituents  of  ordinary  transudations. 
The  amount  of  solids  at  birth  is  hardly  20  p.  m.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
pregnancy  the  fluid  contains  more  solids,  especially  proteids.  Among  the 
albuminous  bodies  Weyl  *  found  one  substance  similar  to  vitellin^  and  with 
great  probability  also  seralbumiriy  besides  small  quantities  of  mucin., 
Sugar  is  regularly  found  in  the  amniotic  fluid  of  cows,  but  not  in  human 
beings.  On  the  contrary,  the  human  amniotic  fluid  contains  some  ttrea 
and  allantoin.  The  quantity  of  these  may  be  increased  in  hydramnion 
(Pkochownick,'  Harnack'),  which  depends  on  an  increased  secretion  by 
the  kidneys  and  skin  of  the  foetus.  Greatin  and  lactates  are  doubtful 
constituents  of  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  quantity  of  urea  in  the  amniotic 
fluid  is,  according  to  Prochownick,  0.16  p.  m.  In  the  fluid  in  hydram- 
nion, Prochownick  and  Harnack  found  respectively  0.34  and  0.48  p.  m. 
urea.  The  chief  mass  of  the  solids  consists  of  salts.  The  quantity  of 
chlorides  (NaCl)  is  5.7-6.6  p.  m. 

>  Du  Bois-Reymond's  and  Reichert's  Arch.,  1876. 

*  Arch.  f.  Gynftk.,  Bd.  11 ;  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  7,  8.  155. 

•  Berlin  kiln.  Wochenschr.,  1888,  No.  41. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
MILK. 

The  chemical  constitnents  of  the  mammary  glands  have  been  little 
stadied.  The  cells  are  rich  in  proteid  and  nncleoproteids.  Among  the 
latter  we  have  one  that  yields  a  not  well  studied  redacing  sabstance  on 
boiling  with  dilate  mineral  acids  which  gives  the  pentose  reactions.  The 
relation  this  nncleoproteid  bears  to  lactose  or  the  mother-sabstance  of  the 
same  has  not  been  determined.  According  to  Bert  *  the  secreting  glandg 
contain  a  body  which  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  yields  a  reducing 
sabstance.  Such  a  sabstance,  which  acts  as  a  step  towards  the  formation  of 
lactose,  has  also  been  observed  by  Thiebfelder.*  Fat  seems  to  be  a  never- 
failing  constitaent  of  the  cell,  at  least  in  the  secreting  gland,  and  this  fat 
may  be  observed  in  the  protoplasm  as  large  or  small  globules  similar  to 
milk-globules.  The  extractive  bodies  of  the  mammary  glands  have  been 
little  investigated,  but  among  them  we  find  considerable  amounts  of  xanthin 
bodies. 

As  human  milk  and  the  milk  of  animals  are  essentially  of  the  same  con- 
stitution, it  seems  best  to  speak  first  of  the  one  most  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, namely,  cow's  milk,  and  then  of  the  essential  properties  of  the 
remaining  important  kinds  of  milk. 

Cow's  Milk. 

Cow's  milk,  like  every  other  kind,  forms  an  emulsion  which  consists  of 
very  finely  divided  fat  suspended  in  a  solution  consisting  chiefly  of  proteid 
bodies,  milk-sugar,  and  salts.  Milk  is  non-transparent,  white,  whitish 
yellow,  or  in  thin  layers  somewhat  bluish  white,  of  a  faint,  insipid  odor  and 
mild,  faintly  sweetish  taste.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.028  to  1.0345  at 
+  15°  C. 

The  reaction  of  perfectly  fresh  milk  is  generally  amphoteric.  The 
extent  of  the  acid  and  alkaline  part  of  this  amphoteric  reaction  has  been 
determined  by  different  investigators,  especially  Thorner,  Sebeliek,  and 
CouRANT.*    The  results  vary  with  the  indicators  used,  and  moreover  the 

»  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  98. 

•  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  32,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18,  S.  156. 

•  ThSrner,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22  rSebelein,  ibid.;  Courant,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
50. 
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milk  from  different  animals,  as  well  as  that  from  the  same  animal  at  differ- 
ent times  during  the  lactation  period,  varies  somewhat.     Courakt  has 

N 
determined  the  alkaline  part  by  —  salphnric  acid,  using  bine  lacmoid  as 

N 
indicator,  and  the  acid  part  by  —  caustic  soda,  using  phenolphthalein  as  in- 
dicator.    He  found,  as  average  for  the  first  and  last  portions  of  the  milking 
of  twenty  cows,  that  100  c.c.  milk  had  the  same  akaline  reaction  for  blue 

N 
lacmoid  as  41  c.c.  j^  caustic  soda,  and  the  same  acid  reaction  for  phe- 

N 

nolphthalein  as  19.5  c.c.  —  sulphuric  acid. 

Milk  gradually  changes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  its  reaction 
becomes  more  and  more  acid.  This  depends  on  a  gradual  transformatioa 
of  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  caused  by  micro-organisms. 

Entirely  fresh  amphoteric  milk  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  forms 
a  skin  consisting  of  coagulated  casein  and  lime-salts,  which  rapidly  re-forms 
after  being  removed.  Even  after  passing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  fresh  milk  it  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  In  proportion  as 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid  advances  this  behavior  changes,  and  soon  a 
stage  is  reached  when  the  milk,  which  has  previously  had  carbon  dioxide 
passed  through  it,  coagulates  on  boiling.  At  a  second  stage  it  coagulates 
alone  on  heating;  then  it  coagulates  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  alone  with- 
out boiling;  and  lastly,  when  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  sufficient,  it 
coagulates  spontaneously  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  a  solid  mass. 
It  may  also  happen,  especially  in  the  warmth,  that  the  casein-clot  contracts 
and  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-green  acid  liquid  (acid  whey)  separates. 

Milk  may  undergo  various  fermeDtattons.  Lactic-acid  fermentation,  brought  about 
by  HijppB's  lactic-acid  bacillus,  and  also  other  varieties  takes  first  place.  In  the  spon- 
taneous souring  of  milk  we  generally  consider  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  as  the  most 
essential  product.  Salkowbki  and  Blitmenthal  '  claim  that  a  formation  of  succinic 
add  may  also  take  place,  and  in  certain  bacterial  decompositions  of  milk  they  claim  suc- 
cinic acid  and  no  lactic  acid  is  formed.  The  materials  from  which  these  two  acids  are 
forme<l  are  lactose  and  lacto-phosphocamic  acid.  Besides  lactic  and  succinic  acids, 
volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  others,  may  be  formed  in  the 
bacterial  decomposition  of  milk. 

Milk  sometimes  undergoes  a  peculiar  kind  of  coagulation,  being  converted  into  a 
thick,  ropy,  slimy  mass  (thick  milk).  This  conversion  depends  upon  apeculiar  change 
in  which  the  milk-sugar  is  mtide  to  undergo  a  slimy  transformation.  This  transforma- 
tion is  caused  by  a  special  organized  ferment.' 

If  the  milk  is  sterilized  by  heating  and  contact  with  micro-organisms 
prevented,  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  may  be  entirely  stopped.  The 
formation  of  acid  may  also  be  prevented,  at  least  for  some  time,  by  many 

>  Yirchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  187  and  146. 

'  See  Bchmidt-MUlheim,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  27,  and  G.  Leichmann,  Maly's  Jahres- 
ber.,  Bd.  24,  8.  244. 
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antiseptics,  sach  as  salicylic  acid  (1  :  5000),  thymol,  boracic  acid,  and  other 
bodies. 

If  freshly  drawn  amphoteric  milk  is  treated  with  rennet,  it  coagulates 
qaickly,  especially  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  to  a  solid  mass  (curd) 
from  which  a  yellowish  flaid  (sweet  whey)  is  gradually  pressed  out.  This 
coagulation  occurs  without  any  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  milk,  and 
therefore  it  is  distinct  from  the  acid  coagulation. 

In  cow's  milk  we  find  as  form-elements  a  few  colostrum  corpuscles  (see 
Colostrum)  and  a  few  pale  nucleated  cells.  The  number  of  these  form- 
elements  is  very  small  compared  with  the  immense  amount  of  the  most 
essential  form-constituents,  the  milk-globules. 

The  Milk-globules.  These  consist  of  extremely  small  drops  of  fat  whose 
number  is,  according  to  Woll,*  1.06-5.75  million  in  1  c.mm.,  and  whose 
diameter  is  0.0024-0.0046  mm.  and  0.0037  mm.  as  average  for  different 
kinds  of  animals.  It  is  unquestionble  that  the  milk-globules  contain  fat, 
and  we  consider  it  as  positive  that  all  the  milk-fat  exists  in  them.  Another 
and  disputed  question  is  whether  the  milk-globules  consist  entirely  of  fat  or 
whether  they  also  contain  proteid. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Ascherson,'  drops  of  fat,  when 
dropped  in  an  alkaline  proteid  solution,  are  covered  with  a  fine  albuminous 
coat,  a  so-called  haptogen-membrane.  As  milk  on  shaking  with  ether  does 
not  give  up  its  fat,  or  only  very  slowly,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  excess  of 
ether,  and  as  this  takes  place  very  readily  after  the  addition  of  acids  or 
alkalies,  which  dissolve  proteids,  it  was  formerly  thought  that  the  fat- 
globules  of  the  milk  were  enveloped  in  a  proteid  coat.  A  true  membrane 
has  not  been  detected ;  and  since,  when  no  means  of  dissolving  the  proteid 
is  resorted  to — for  example,  when  the  milk  is  precipitated  by  carbon  dioxide 
after  the  addition  of  very  little  acetic  acid,  or  when  it  is  coagulated  by 
rennet — the  fat  can  be  very  easily  extracted  by  ether,  the  theory  of  a  special 
albuminous  membrane  for  the  fat-globules  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
The  observations  of  Quincke*  on  the  behavior  of  the  fat-globules  in  an 
emulsion  prepared  with  gum  have  led,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  conclusion 
that  each  fat-globule  in  the  milk  is  surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  casein  solu. 
tion  by  means  of  molecular  attraction,  and  this  prevents  the  globules  from 
uniting  with  e^tch  other.  Everything  that  changes  the  physical  property  of 
the  casein  in  the  milk  or  precipitates  it  must  necessarily  help  the  solution 
of  the  fat  in  ether,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  alkalies,  acids,  and  rennet 
work. 


1  Od  the  CoDditioDs  iofluenciDg  the  Number  aud  Size  of  Fat-globules  \n  Cow's  Milk. 
Wisconsin  £xpt.  Station,  Vol.  6.  1892. 
•  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Pbysiol.,  1840. 
»  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  19. 
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Storch  has  shown,  in  opposition  to  these  views,  that  the  milk-globnles 
are  sarroanded  by  a  membrane  of  a  special  slimy  sabstance.  This  sabstance 
is  very  insolable,  contains  14.2-14.79^  nitrogen,  and  yields  a  sugar,  or  at 
least  a  reducing  sabstance,  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  neither 
casein  nor  lactalbamin,  bat  seems  to  all  appearances  to  be  identical  with 
the  so-called  ^^  stroma  sabstance''  detected  by  Badekhausek  and  Dani- 
LswsKT.  Storch  was.  able  to  show  that  this  sabstance  enreloped  the  fat- 
globales  like  a  membrane  by  staining  the  same  with  certain  dyes.* 

The  milk'fat  has  a  rather  yariable  specific  gravity,  which  according  to 
Bohr*  is  0.949-0.996  at  +  15°  C.  The  milk-fat,  which  is  obtained  under 
the  name  of  batter,  consists  in  great  part  of  the  neutral  t^ts  palmitin^  olein^ 
and  stearin.  Besides  these  it  contains,  as  triglycerides,  myristic  acid^  small 
quantities  of  butyric  acid  and  caproic  acidy  traces  of  caprylic  acid,  capric 
acidSy  lauric  acid,  and  arachidic  acids.  Butter  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sunlight  contains  also  formic  acid  (Duclaux).  Milk-fat  also 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  lecithin  and  cholesterin,  also  a  yellow  coloring 
matter.  The  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  butter  is,  according  to 
Duclaux,'  on  an  average  about  70  p.  m.,  of  which  37-51  p.  m.  is  butyric 
acid  and  20-33  p.  m.  is  caproic  acid.  The  non-volatile  fat  consists  of  ^p-^ 
olein,  and  the  remainder  of  a  mixture  of  palmitin  and  stearin.^ 

The  milk-plasma,  or  that  fluid  in  which  the  fat-globules  are  suspended, 
contains  several  albuminous  bodies,  casein,  lactoglohulin,  and  lactalhumin, 
and  a  little  opalisin  (see  Human  Milk),  and  two  carbohydrates,  of  which 
only  one,  the  milk-sugar,  is  of  great  importance.  The  milk-plasma  also 
contains  extractive  bodies,  traces  of  urea,  creatin,  creati7iin,  hypoxanihin  (f), 
lecithin,  cholesterin,  citric  acid  (Soxhlet  and  Hexkel),*  and  lastly  also 
mineral  bodies  and  gases. 

Casein.  This  protein  substance,  which  thus  far  has  been  detected  posi- 
tively only  in  milk,  belongs  to  the  nucleoalbumins,  and  differs  from  the 
albuminates  chiefly  by  its  containing  phosphorus  and  by  its  behavior  with 
the  rennet  enzyme.  Casein  from  cow's  milk  has  the  following  composition: 
0  53.0,  H  7.0,  N  15.7,  S  0.8,  P  0.85,  and  0  22.65j^.  Its  specific  rotation 
is,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,*  somewhat  variable;  in  neutral  solution  it 
is  a{T))  =  —  80°.    The  question  whether  the  casein  from  different  kinds 

*  V.  Storch,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27  ;  Radeuhausen  and  Danllewsky,  For- 
schuDgen  auf  dem  Qebiete  der  Yiehhaltung  (Bremen,  1880),  Heft  0. 

*  Maly*8  Jahresber.,  Bd.  10,  S.  182. 

*  Compt.  rend..  Tome  104. 

*  Yarious  statements  as  to  the  composltioii  of  milk-fat  can  be  found  in  Koefoed, 
Bull.  d.  I'Acad.  Danoise,  1891,  and  Wanklyu,  Chemical  News,  Vol.  63. 

»  Cited  from  P.  SSldner,  Die  Salze  der  Milch.,  etc.  Landwirthsch.  Yersuchsstation, 
Bd.  85.    Separatabzug,  S.  18. 

*  Ebmdb.  d.  phydol.  u.  pathol.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.,  S.  250. 
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of  milk  is  identical  or  whether  there  are  several  different  caseins  has  not 
been  positively  determined. 

Casein  when  dry  appears  like  a  fine  white  powder  which,  after  heating  to 
100°  C.  or  somewhat  above,  shows  the  properties  and  solabilities  of  freshly 
precipitated,  still-moist  casein.  Casein  is  only  slightly  solable  in  water  or 
in  neutral-salt  solutions.  According  to  Arthus  *  it  is  rather  easily  soluble 
in  a  1^  solution  of  sodium  fluoride,  ammonium,  or  potassium  oxalate.  It 
acts  like  a  rather  strong  acid,  dissolves  readily  in  water  on  the  addition  of 
very  little  alkali,  forming  a  neutral  or  acid  liquid,  and  lastly  it  dissolves  in 
water  in  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate,  from  which  it  expels  the  carbon 
dioxide.  If  casein  is  dissolved  in  lime-water  and  this  solution  carefully 
treated  with  very  dilute  phosphoric  acid'  until  it  is  neutral  in  reaction,  the 
casein  appears  to  remain  in  solution,  but  is  probably  only  swollen  as  in 
milk,  and  the  liquid  contains  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  calcium 
phosphate  without  any  precipitate  or  any  suspended  particles  being  visible. 
The  casein  solutions  containing  lime  are  opalescent  and  have  on  warming 
the  appearance  of  milk  deficient  in  fat.  Therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  white  color  of  the  milk  is  due  partly  to  the  casein  and  calcium  phos- 
phate. SoLDKER  has  prepared  two  calcium  combinations  of  casein  with 
1.55  and  2.36^  CaO,  and  these  combinations  are  designated  di-  and 
tricalcium  casein  by  Courant.' 

Casein  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  are  covered,  like  milk, 
with  a  skin.  They  are  precipitated  by  very  little  acid,  but  the  presence  of 
neutral  salts  retards  the  precipitation.  A  casein  solution  containing  salt  or 
ordinary  milk  requires,  therefore,  more  acid  for  precipitation  than  a  salt- 
free  solution  of  casein  of  the  same  concentration.  The  precipitated  casein 
dissolves  very  easily  again  in  a  small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  less 
easily  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  These  acid  solutions  are  precipitated  by 
mineral  acids  in  excess.  Casein  is  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  or 
from  milk  by  common  salt  or  magnesium  sulphate  in  substance  without 
changing  its  properties.*  Metallic  salts,  such  as  alum,  zinc  sulphate,  and 
copper  sulphate,  completely  precipitate  the  casein  from  neutral  solutions. 

The  property  which  is  the  most  characteristic  of  casein  is  that  it  coagu- 
lates with  rennet  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficiently  great  amount  of  lime-salts. 
In  solutions  free  from  lime-salts  the  casein  does  not  coagulate  with  rennet; 
but  it  is  changed  so  that  the  solution  (even  if  the  enzyme  is  destroyed  by 

*  M.  Arthus,  Theses  presentees  ft  la  faculte  des  scieDces  de  Paris,  1898. 

•  SOldner,  Die  Baize  der  Milch,  etc.;  Courant,  1.  c.  In  regard  to  the  salts  of  casein 
see  the  recent  investigations  of  SOldncr,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25,  and  J.  HOhmann. 
Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895. 

'  Moraczewski  obtained  microscopical  spheroliths,  consisting  of  proteid  and  45^  asb 
from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  casein  and  magnesium  chloride  (Zeitschr.  f.  physlol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  21). 
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heating)  yields  a  coagulated  mass,  haviag  the  properties  of  card,  if  lime- 
salts  are  added.  The  rennet  enzyme,  rennin,  has  therefore  an  action  on 
casein  even  in  the  absence  of  lime-salts,  and  these  last  are  only  necessary 
for  the  coagulation  or  the  separation  of  the  curd.  This  fact,  which  was 
first  proved  by  Hammarsten",*  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  Arthus  and 
Pages.' 

The  curd  formed  on  the  coagulation  of  milk  contains  large  quantities  of 
calcium  phosphate.  According  to  Soxh^et  and  Soldner,  the  soluble 
lime-salts  are  of  essential  importance  only  in  coagulation,  while  the  calcium 
phosphate  is  without  importance.  According  to  Courant  the  calcium 
casein  on  coagulation  may  carry  down  with  it,  if  the  solution  contains 
dicalcium  phosphate,  a  part  of  this  as  tricalcium  phosphate,  leaving  mono- 
calcium  phosphate  in  the  solution.  The  chemical  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  rennet  coagulation  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated ;  still 
several  observations  seem  to  show  that  casein  splits  partly  into  a  difficultly 
soluble  body,  paracasein  or  curd^  whose  composition  closely  resembles  that 
of  casein  and  which  forms  the  chief  product,  and  partly  into  an  easily 
soluble  substance,  similar  to  albumose,  whey-proteid^  which  is  deficient  in 
carbon  and  nitrogen  (50.3^  C  and  13.2^  N,  Koster*)  and  which  is  pro- 
duced in  very  small  quantities.  Paracasein  *  is  not  further  changed  *  by  the 
rennet  enzyme,  and  it  has  not  the  property,  to  the  same  extent,  of  holding 
calcium  phosphate  in  solution  as  casein  has.  In  regard  to  other  enzymes 
acting  like  rennin  see  Chapter  IX. 

In  the  digestion  of  casein  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  pseudonuclein  is 
split  off,  and  the  quantity  thus  split  off  is  very  variable,  as  shown  by  the 
researches  of  Salkowski,  Hahn,  Moraczewski  and  Sebelien.*  The 
amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  obtained  pseudonucleins  also  varies  consider- 
ably. According  to  Salkowski  the  quantity  split  off  is  dependent  upon 
the  relationship  between  the  casein  and  digestion  fluid,  namely,  the  quantity 
of  pseudonucleins  diminishes  as  the  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  increases.  In 
the  presence  of  500  grms.  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  to  1  grm.  casein  Sal- 
kowski digested  the  casein  completely  without  obtaining  any  pseudonuclein. 

1  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bdd.  2  and  4 ;  also  Hammarsten,  Zur  KenntDissdes  Kaselns  und 
der  Wirkung  des  Labfermentes.  Nova  Acta  Reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsala,  1877.  Festschrift. 

•  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  2,  and  Mem.  Soc.  bioL.  Tome  48. 

•  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11.  S.  14. 

^  It  has  been  recently  proposed  to  designate  the  ordinary  casein  as  caseinogen,  and 
the  curd  as  casein.  Although  such  a  proposition  is  theoretically  correct,  it  leads  in 
practice  to  confusion.  On  this  account  the  author  calls  the  curd  paracasein,  according 
to  Schulze  and  ROse  (Landwirthsch.  Yersucbsstat. ,  Bd.  81). 

•  See  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22.  In  regard  to  recent  work 
on  the  coagulation  of  milk  we  must  mention  Hillmann,  Milchzeitung,  Bd.  25  ;  Benja- 
min, Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  145  ;  and  LOrcher.  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  69. 

•  Salkowski  and  Hahn,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  59 ;  Salkowski,  ibid.,  Bd.  68 ;  v.  Mora- 
czewski. Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  20 ;  Sebelien.  ibid.,  Bd.  20. 
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Iq  peptic  as  well  as  trjptic  digestion  a  part  of  the  organic  combined 
phosphoras  is  split  off  as  orthophosphoric  acid;  the  quantity  increasing  as 
the  digestion  progresses.  Another  part  of  the  phosphoras  is  retained  in 
organic  combination,  in  the  albnmoses  as  well  as  in  the  true  peptone 
(Salkowski,  Biffi,  Alexandeb*). 

Casein  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way:  The  milk  is  dilated  with 

4  vols,  water  and  the  mixture  treated  with  acetic  acid  to  0.75  to  1  p.  m. 
Casein  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water  with  the  aid 
of  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali  possible,  by  filtrating  and  reprecipitating 
with  acetic  acid,  and  thoroughly  washing  with  water.  Most  of  the  milk-fat 
is  retained  by  the  filter  on  the  first  filtration,  and  the  casein  contaminated 
with  traces  of  fat  is  purified  by  treating  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Lactoglobulin  was  obtained  by  Sebeleik  from  cow's  milk  by  saturating 
it  with  NaCl  in  substance  (which  precipitated  the  casein),  and  saturating 
the  filtrate  with  magnesium  sulphate.  As  far  as  it  has  been  investigated  it 
had  the  properties  of  serglobulin;  the  globulin  isolated  by  Tiemakk*  from 
colostrum  had  nevertheless  a  markedly  low  quantity  of  carbon,  namely, 
49.83^. 

Lactalbumin  was  first  prepared  in  a  pure  state  from  milk  by  Sebeleik.' 
Its  composition  is,  according  to  Sebelein,  C  52.19,  H  7.18,  N  15.77, 

5  1.73,  0  23.13^.  Lactalbumin  has  the  properties  of  the  albumins.  It 
coagulates,  according  to  the  concentration  and  the  amount  of  salt  in  solu- 
tion, at  +  72°  to  84°  C.  It  is  similar  to  seralbumin,  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  a  considerably  lower  specific  rotatory  power:  ot(D)  =  —  37°. 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  lactalbumin  is  the  same  as  for  the 
preparation  of  seralbumin  from  serum.  The  casein  and  the  globulin  are 
remoTed  by  MgSO«  in  substance,  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  previously  stated 
(page  131). 

The  occurreDoe  of  other  albuminous  bodies,  such  as  aUmmaae  and  p&ptonei,  in  milk 
has  not  been  positively  proved.  These  bodies  are  easily  produced  as  laboratory  products 
from  the  other  proteids  of  the  milk.  Such  a  laboratory  product  is  Millon  s  and  Co- 
KAiLLE*B  Icteioprotein,  which  is  a  mixture  of  a  little  casein  with  changed  albumin,  and 
albumose/  which  is  formed  by  chemical  action.  In  regard  to  opaliiin  see  Human 
Milk,  page  898. 

Milk  also  contains,  according  to  Siegfried,*  a  nucUon,  related  to  phosphocamic 
acid,  and  which  yields  fermentation  lactic  acid  (instead  of  paralactic  acid)  and  a  special 
camic  acid,  orylto  aeid  (instead  of  muscle  carnic  acid),  as  cleavage  products.  Lacto- 
phosphocarnic  acid  may  be  precipitated  as  an  iron  combination  from  the  milk  freed  from 
casein  and  coagulable  proteids  as  well  as  earthy  phosphates. 

Milk-sugar,  lactose,  G^^B.^fi^^  +  ^t^'  This  sugar  with  the  absorption 
of  water  can  be  split  into  two  glucoses,  dextrose  and  galactose.     It  yields 

^  Salkowski,  1.  c;  Biffi,  Yirchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  152;  Alexander.  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

^  See  Hammarsten,  Ueber  das  LaktoproteTn,  Nord.  med.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  8,  No.  10 ;  also 
Kaly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6,  S.  18. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  21  and  22. 
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macic  acid,  besides  other  organic  acids,  by  the  action  of  dilate  nitric  acid. 
Leyalinic  acid  is  formed,  besides  formic  acid  and  hnmin  snbstances,  by  the 
stronger  action  of  acids.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  amongst  other . products 
we  find  lactic  acid  and  pyrocatechin. 

Milk-sagar  occars,  as  a  rule,  only  in  milk,  bat  it  has  also  been  found  in 
the  arine  of  pregnant  women  on  stagnation  of  milk,  as  well  as  in  the  urine 
after  partaking  of  large  qaantities  of  the  same  sugar.  According  to  the 
statements  of  Pappel  and  Richmond*  the  milk  of  the  Egyptian  buffalo 
does  not  contain  milk-sagar,  but  a  sugar  called  tewfikose. 

Milk-sugar,  of  which,  according  to  Takbet,  we  have  three  modifications 
(see  Chapter  III),  occurs  ordinarily  as  colorless  rhombic  crystals  with  1  mol. 
of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  driven  off  by  slowly  heating  to  100°  C, 
but  more  easily  at  130-140**  C.  At  170°  to  180°  C.  it  is  converted  into  a 
brown  amorphous  mass,  lactocaramel,  C,H,,0^.  On  quickly  boiling  down 
a  milk-sugar  solution,  anhydrous  milk-sugar  separates  out.  Milk-sugar 
dissolves  in  6  parts  cold  or  in  2.5  parts  boiling  water;  it  has  a  faintly 
sweetish  taste.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  ether  or  absolute  alcohol.  Its  solu- 
tions are  dextrogyrate.  The  rotatory  power,  which  on  heating  the  solution 
to  100°  C.  becomes  constant,  is  a{D)  =  +  52.5°.  Milk-sugar  combines 
with  bases;  the  alkali  combinations  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Milk-sugar  is  not  fermentable  with  pure  yeast.  It  undergoes,  on  the 
contrary,  alcoholic  fermentation  by  the  action  of  certain  schizomycetes,  and 
according  to  E.  Fischer*  the  milk-sugar  is  first  split  into  glucose  and 
galactose  by  an  enzyme,  lactase,  existing  in  the  yeast.  The  preparation  of 
milk-wine,  ^^  Jcumyss,^'*  from  mare's  milk  and  ^^kephir^^  from  cow's  milk 
is  based  upon  this  fact.  Other  micro-organisms  also  take  part  in  this 
change,  causing  a  lactic-acid  fermentation  of  the  milk-sugar. 

Lactose  responds  to  the  reactions  of  grape-sugar,  such  as  Moore's^ 
Trommer's,  and  Burner's,  and  the  bismuth  test.  It  also  reduces  mer> 
curie  oxide  in  alkaline  solutions.  After  warming  with  phenylhydrazin 
acetate  it  gives  on  cooling  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  phenyl' 
lactosazon,  C,^H„N^O,.  It  differs  from  cane-sugar  by  giving  positive 
reactions  with  Moore's  or  Trommer's  and  the  bismuth  test,  and  also  in  that 
it  does  not  darken  when  heated  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  to  100°  C.  It 
differs  from  grape-sugar  and  maltose  by  its  solubility  and  crystalline  form^ 
but  especially  by  its  not  fermenting  with  yeast  and  by  yielding  mucic  acid 
with  nitric  acid. 

For  the  preparation  of  milk-sugar  we  make  use  of  the  by-product  in  the 
preparation  of  cheese,  the  sweet  whey.  The  proteid  is  removed  by  coagula- 
tion with  heat,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  The  crystals  which 
separate  after  a  certain  time  are  recrystallized  from  water  after  decolorizing 

'  Journ  Chem.  See.,  LondoD,  1894,  p.  754. 
*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  27. 
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with  animal  charcoal.  A  pure  preparation  may  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
mercial milk-sngar  by  repeated  recrystallization.  The  qnantitativ^e  estima- 
tion of  milk-sugar  may  in  part  be  performed  by  the  polaristrobometer  and 
partly  by  means  of  titration  with  Pehling's  solution.  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's 
solution  corres^nds  to  0.0676  grm.  milk-sugar  in  0.5-1.5^  solution  and 
boiling  for  6  mmutes  (in  regard  to  Fehling's  solution  and  the  titration  of 
sugar  see  Chapter  XV). 

RiTTHAUSBN  has  found  another  carbohydrate  in  milk  wbich  is  soluble  in  water* 
non-crystallizable,  Wbicb  has  a  faint  ^-educing  action,  and  wbich  yields  on  boiling  with 
an  acid  a  body  having  a  greater  reducing  power.  Landwehr  considers  this  as  animal 
gum,  and  BicHAiiP  *  as  dextrin. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  milk  will  be  treated  in  connection  with  its  quanti- 
tative composition. 

The  methods  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  milk  are  very  numerous, 
and  as  they  cannot  all  be  treated  of  here,  we  will  give  the  chief  points  of  a 
few  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  most  frequently  employed  methods. 

In  determining  the  solids  a  carefully  weighed  quantity  of  milk  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  heated  quartz  sand,  fine  glass  powder,  or  asbestos. 
The  ev^oration  is  first  done  on  the  water-bath  and  finished  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen  not  above  100**  C. 

The  mineral  bodies  are  de^^ermined  by  ashing  the  milk,  using  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned  in  the  text-books.  The  results  obtained  for  the  phos- 
phoric acid  are  incorrect  on  account  of  the  burning  of  phosphorized  bodies, 
such  as  casein  and  lecithin.  We  must  therefore,  according  to  Soldner, 
subtract  25^  from  the  total  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  milk.  The 
quantity  of  sulphate  ia  the  ash  also  depends  on  the  burning  of  the  proteids. 

In  the  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  proteids  we  make  use  of 
Ritthausen's  method,  namely,  precipitate  the  milk  with  copper  sulphate 
according  to  the  modification  suggested  by  Munk.'  He  precipitates  all 
the  proteids  by  means  of  copper  oxyhydrate  at  boiling  heat,  and  determines 
the  nitrogen  in  the  precipitate  by  means  of  Kjeldahl's  method.  This 
modification  gives  exacter  results. 

The  older  method  of  Puls  and  Stenberg,'  where  the  precipitant  is 
alcohol,  is  too  complicated  and  not  snfiiciently  reliable.  Sebeliek^  has 
suggested  a  very  good  modification.  3-4  grms.  of  milk  are  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  a  little  common-salt  solution  added,  and  precipitated 
with  an  excess  of  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water^ 
and  then  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  determined  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 
The  total  nitrogen  found  when  multiplied  by  6.37  (casein  and  lactalbumin 
contain  both  15.7^  nitrogen)  gives  the  total  quantity  of  albuminous  bodies. 
This  method,  which  is  readily  performed,  gives  very  good  results.  I.  Munk 
nsed  this  method  in  the  analysis  of  woman's  milk.  In  this  case  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  found  must  be  multiplied  by  6.34.  The  objection  to  this  and 
other  methods  where  the  proteids  are  precipitated,  is  that  perhaps  other 

*  lUtthausen,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  P.).  Bd.  16  ;  Landwehr,  foot-note  2,  page 
46 ;  B€champ,  Bull.  soc.  chhn.  (8).  Tome  6. 

*  Ritthausen,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  15  ;  I.  Munk.  Vlrchow's  Arch,,  Bd. 
184. 

» Pnls,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  18 ;  Stenberg,  Maly's  Jabresber..  Bd.  7.  8.  169. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 
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bodies  (extractives)  may  be  carried  down  at  the  same  time  (Oahebeb  and 
SoLDNER ').     It  is  undecided  to  what  extent  this  takes  place. 

A  part  of  the  nitrogeQ  in  the  milk  exists  as  extractives,  and  this  nitrogen  is  calculated 
as  the  difference  between  the  total  nitrogen  and  the  protein  nitrogen.  According  to 
Mumk's  analyses  about  ^  of  the  total  nitrogen  belongs  to  the  extractives  in  cow's  milk, 
and  ^  in  woman's  milk.  Cambrer  and  SOLDincR  determine  the  nitrogen  in  the  filtrate 
from  the  tannic-acid  precipitate  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  and  also  according  to  Hufkbr's 
method  (hypobromite).  In  this  way  they  found  11  milligrammes  nitrogen  as  urea,  etc. 
<nilrogen  according  to  Hufner),  in  100  grammes  woman's  milk.  Of  the  remaining 
nitrogen  88^  came  from  the  proteids  and  the  remainder  from  nitrogenous  extractives. 
In  cow's  milk  they  found  18  milligrammes  nitrogen  according  to  Hufher,  and  96^ 
of  the  remainder  belonged  to  the  proteid  bodies. 

To  determine  the  casein  and  albumins  separately  we  may  make  nee  of 
the  method  first  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Tolmatscheff,*  in  which 
the  casein  is  precipitated  by  magnesium  salphate.  According  to  ^ebelien, 
the  milk  is  dilated  with  its  own  volume  of  a  saturated  magnesium-sulphate 
solution,  then  saturated  with  the  salt  in  substance,  and  the  precipitate  then 
filtered  and  washed  with  a  saturated  magnesium-sulphate  solution.  The 
nitrogen  is  determined  in  the  precipitate  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  and  the 
quantity  of  casein  determined  by  multiplying  the  result  by  6. 37.  The  quan- 
tity of  lactalbamin  may  be  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  casein 
(+  globulin)  and  the  total  proteids  found.  The  lactalbumin  may  also  be 
precipitated  by  tannic  acid  from  the  filtrate  containing  MgSO^  from  the 
casein  precipitate,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  nitrogen  determined  by 
Kjeldahl's  method  and  the  result  multiplied  by  6.37. 

Schlossmann  '  suggests  an  alam  solution,  which  precipitates  the  casein, 
in  separating  the  casein  from  the  other  proteids.  The  proteid  can  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  filtrate  by  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

The  fat  is  gravimetrically  determined  by  thoroughly  extracting  the  dried 
milk  with  ether,  evaporating  the  ether  from  the  extract,  and  weighing  the 
residue.  The  fat  may  be  determined  by  aerometric  means  by  adding  alkali 
io  the  milk,  shaking  with  ether,  and  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fat  solution  by  means  of  Soxhlet's  apparatus.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  fat  in  a  large  number  of  samples  the  lactocrit  of  De  Laval  may  be  used 
^ith  success.  The  milk  is  first  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  mixture 
of  glacial  acetic  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  warmed  7-8  minutes  on 
the  water-bath,  the  mixture  placed  in  graduated  tubes,  and  these  in  the 
oentrif ugal  machine  at  +  50°  C.  The  height  of  the  layer  of  fat  gives  its 
■quantity.  The  numerous  and  very  exact  analyses  of  Nilson  have  shown 
that  with  milks  containing  small  quantities  of  fat,  below  1.5^,  the  older 
corrections  are  unnecessary,  and  that  this  method  gives  excellent  results  if 
we  use  lactic  acid  treated  with  5^  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  above 
mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  There  are  numerous  other 
methods  for  determining  milk-fat,  among  them  Gottlieb's  method,  which 
is  simple  and  exact  (Weibull*). 

In  determining  the  milJc'Sugar  the  proteids  are  first  removed.     For  this 

1  Zeitochr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  88  and  86. 
•  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  8.  272. 
» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

^Nilson,  Maly's  Jahre8ber.,Bd.  21 ;  Gk)ttlleb,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20;  Weibull, 
Landtburcks.  akad.  Handl.  o.  tidskr.  Stockholm,  1898. 
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parpose  we  precipitate  either  with  alcohol,  which  must  he  evaporated  from 
the  filtrate,  or  hy  dilating  with  water,  and  removing  the  casein  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  acid,  and  the  lactalbnmin  by  coagulation  at  boiling  heat. 
The  sagar  is  determined  by  titration  with  Fehling's  or  Knapp's  solution 
(see  Chap,  XV).  The  principle  of  titration  is  the  same  as  for  the  titration 
of  sugar  in  urine:  10  c.c.  of  Fbhling's  solution  corresponds  to  0.0676 
grm.  milk-sugar;  10  c.c.  of  Knapp's  solution  corresponds  to  0.0311-0.0310 
^m.  milk-sugar,  when  the  saccharine  liquid  contains  about  ^1^  sugar. 
In  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  titration  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  more  complete  works  and  to  Chapter  XY. 

Instead  of  these  volumetric  determinations  other  methods  of  estimations, 
such  as  Allihn's  method,  the  polariscope  method,  and  others,  may  be  used. 
In  calculating  the  analysis  it  is  of  importance,  as  suggested  by  Caherer  and 
SoLDNER,  in  determining  the  solids  that  the  milk-sugar  in  the  residue  is 
anhydrous. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  cow's  milk  is  naturally  very  variable. 
The  average  obtained  by  Konig  *  is  as  follows  in  1000  parts: 

Water.  Solids.  Casein.  Albumin.  Fats.  Sugar.  Salts. 

871.7  128.8  30.2  5.8  86.9  48.8  7.1 

35.5 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  1000  parts  of  cow's  milk  is,  according 
to  the  analyses  of  Soldner,  as  follows:  K,0  1.72,  Na,0  0.51,  CaO  1.98, 
MgO  0.20,  P,0^  1.82  (after  correction  for  the  pseudonuclein),  CI  0.98  grms. 
Bunge'  found  0.0035  grm.  Fe,0,.  According  to  Soldner,  the  K,  Na, 
and  CI  are  found  in  the  same  quantities  in  whole  milk  as  in  milk-serum. 
Of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  36-56ji^  and  of  the  lime  53-72^^  is  not  in  solution. 
Apart  of  this  lime  is  combined  with  the  casein;  the  remainder  is  found 
united  with  the  phosphoric  acid  as  a  mixture  of  dicalcinm  and  tricalcium 
phosphate,  which  is  kept  dissolved  or  suspended  by  the  casein.  The  bases 
are  in  excess  of  the  mineral  acids  in  the  milk-serum.  The  excess  of  the  first 
is  combined  with  organic  acids,  which  correspond  to  2.5  p.  m.  citric  acid 
(Soldner). 

The  gases  of  the  milk  consist  chiefly  of  CO, ,  besides  a  little  N  and  traces 
of  0.  Pfluger*  found  10  vols,  per  cent  CO,  and  0.6  vol.  per  cent  N, 
calculated  at  0"*  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

The  variation  in  the  composition  of  cow's  milk  depends  on  several  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  colostrum,  or  the  milk  which  is  secreted  before  calving  and  in  the 

flrst  few  days  after,  is  yellowish,  sometimes  alkaline,  but  often  acid,  of 

higher  specific  gravity,  1.046-1.080,  and  richer  in  solids  than  ordinary 

milk.     The  colostrum  contains,  besides  fat-globules,  an  abundance  of  colos- 

'trum-corpuscles — ^nucleated  granular  cells  0.005-0.025  mm.  in  diameter 

*  Chemie  der  menschlichen  Nfthnings-  uod  Geoussmittel,  8.  Aufl. 

•  Zeilschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  10. 
»  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  2. 
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with  abnndant  fat-granales  and  fat-globules.  The  fat  of  colostram  has  a 
somewhat  higher  melting-point  and  is  poorer  in  volatile  fatty  acids  than  the 
fat  from  ordinary  milk  (Nilson  ').  The  quantity  of  cholesterin  and  lecithin 
is  generally  greater.  The  most  apparent  difference  between  it  and  ordinary 
milk  is  that  colostrum  coagulates  on  heating  to  boiling  because  of  the 
absolute  and  relatively  greater  quantities  of  globulin  and  albumin  it  con- 
tains.* The  composition  of  colostrum  is  very  yariable.  Kokig  gives  as 
average  the  following  figures  in  1000  parts: 

Water.  Solids.  Casein.       Albumin  and  Globulin.       Fat.  Sugar.  Salts. 

746.7  358.3  40.4  186.0  85.9  26.7  15.6 

The  constitution  of  milk  is  changed  during  lactation,  and  it  becomes 
richer  in  casein  but  poorer  in  fat  and  milk-sugar.  The  evening  milk  is 
richer  in  fat  than  the  morning  milk  (Alex.  Mulleb  and  Eisexstuck; 
iN'iLSOK  and  others').  The  breed  of  the  animal  also  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  milk. 

The  influence  food  exercises  upon  the  composition  of  milk  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  chemistry  of  the  milk  secretion. 

lo  the  following  we  give  the  average  composition  of  skimmed  milk  and  certain 
other  preparations  of  milk : 

Water.  Proteids.  Fat.  Sugar.  Lactic  Acid.  Salts. 

Skimmed  milk 906.6  31.1  7.4  47.5  ....  7.4 

Cream 655.1  36.1  367.5  85.2  ....  6.1 

Buttermilk 902.7  40.6  9.3  87.8  8.4  6.7 

Whey 932.4  8.5  2.8  47.0  8.3  6.5 

EuMYSS  and  kephir  are  obtained,  as  above  stated,  by  the  alcoholic  and  lactic-acid 
fermentation  of  the  milk-su^r,  the  first  from  mare's  milk  and  the  last  from  cow's  milk. 
Laree  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  are  formed  thereby,  and  besides  the  albuminous  bodies  • 
of  the  milk  are  partly  converted  into  albumoses  and  peptones,  which  increase  the  di> 
gestibility.  The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  these  preparations  may  be  about  10-20  p.  m. 
The  quantity  of  alcohol  varies  from  10  to  35  p.  m. 

Milk  of  other  Animals.  Goat's  milk  has  a  more  yellowish  color  and  another, 
more  specific,  odor  than  cow's  milk.  The  coagulation  obtained  by  acid  or  rennet  is 
more  solid  and  is  harder  than  that  from  covv's  milk.  Sheep's  milk  is  similar  to  goal's 
milk,  but  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  and  contains  a  greater  amount  of  solids. 

Mare's  milk  is  alkaline  and  contains  a  casein  which  is  not  precipitated  by  acids  in 
lumps  or  solid  masses,  but,  like  the  casein  from  woman's  milk,  in  fine  flakes.  This 
casein  is  only  incompletely  precipitated  by  rennet,  and  it  is  very  similar  also  in  other 
respects  to  the  casein  of  human  milk.  According  to  Beil,^  the  casein  from  mare's  and 
cow's  milk  is  the  same,  and  the  different  behavior  of  the  two  varieties  of  milk  is  due  to 
different  amounts  of  salts  and  to  a  different  relation  between  the  casein  and  the  albu- 
min. The  milk  of  the  ass  is  claimed  by  older  authorities  to  be  similar  to  human  milk, 
but  Schlossmann  finds  it  considerably  poorer  in  fat.  Reindeer  milk  characterizes 
itself,  according  to  Wbrenbkiold,*  by  being  very  rich  in  fat,  144.6-197.8  p.  m.,  and 
casein,  60.6-86.^  p.  m. 

»  Nilson,  1.  c. 

'  See  Sebelien,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18,  and  Tiemann,  Zeltschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  25. 

«  See  KOnig,  1.  c,  p.  818,  and  Nilson,  1.  c. 

*  Studien  tlber  die  Eiweissstoffe  des  Kumys  und  Kefirs.  St.  Petersburg,  1886. 
(Ricker.) 

*  Schlossmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22 ;  Werenskiold,  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  25. 
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The  milk  of  cabniyoba  (the  bitch  and  cat)  are  acid  in  reaction  and  very  rich  in 
solids. '  The  composition  of  the  milk  of  these  animals  Taries  very  much  with  the  com- 
position of  the  food. 

To  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  other  animals  the  following  figures,  the 
compilation  of  E5nio,  are  ffiven.  As  the  milk  of  each  kind  of  animals  may  have  a 
variable  composition,  these  ngures  should  only  be  considered  as  examples  of  the  com- 
position of  milk  of  various  kinds. > 

Milk  of  the                               Water.  Solids.  ProtekSs.  Fat.  Sugar.  Salte. 

Dog 754.4  245.6  99.1  95.7  31.9  7.8 

Cat 816.8  188.7  90.8  88.8  49.1  5.8 

Goat 869.1  180.9  86.9  40.9  44.5  8.6 

Sheep 885.0  165.0  57.4  61.4  89.6  6.6 

Cow 871.7  128.8  85.5  86.9  48.8  7.1 

Horse 900.6         99.4  18.9  10.9  66.5  8.1 

Ass 900.0  100.0  21.0  18.0  68.0  8.0 

Pig 828.7  167.8  60.9  64.4  40.4  10.6 

Elephant 678.5  821.5  80.9  195.7  88.4  6.5 

Dolphin 486.7  518.8  ....  487.6  ....  4.6 

Human  Milk. 

Woman's  milk  is  amphoteric  in  reaction.  According  to  Courakt  its 
reaction  is  relatively  more  alkaline  than  cow's  milk,  hot  has  nevertheless  a 
lower  absolnte  reaction  for  alkalinity  as  well  as  acidity.  Courant  fonnd  be- 
tween the  tenth  day  and  the  fonrteenth  month  after  confinement  practically 
constant  results.  The  alkalinity,  as  well  as  the  acidity,  was  a  little  lower  than 
in  childbed.     100  c.c.  of  the  milk  had  the  same  average  alkalinity  as  10.8 

c.c.  —  caustic  soda,  and  the  same  acidity  as  3.6  c.c.  —  acid.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  alkalinity  and  the  acidity  in  woman's  milk  was  as  3  :  1, 
and  in  cow's  milk  as  2.1  :  1. 

Human  milk  also  contains  fewer  fat-globules  than  cow's  milk,  but  they 
are  larger  in  size.  The  specific  gravity  of  woman's  milk  varies  between 
1026  and  1036,  generally  between  1028  and  1034.  The  specific  gravity  is 
highest  in  well-fed  and  lowest  in  poorly  fed  women. 

The  fat  of  woman's  milk  has  been  investigated  by  Ruppel.  It  forms  a 
yellowish-white  mass,  similar  to  ordinary  butter,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.966  at  +  15°  C.  It  melts  at  34.0^  and  solidifies  at  20.2°  C.  The 
following  fatty  acids  can  be  obtained  from  the  fat,  namely,  butyric,  caproic, 
capric,  myristic,  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids.  The  fat  from  woman's 
milk  is,  according  to  Ruppel  and  Laves,"  relatively  poor  in  volatile  fatty 
acids.  The  non-volatile  fatty  acids  consist  of  one  half  oleic  acid,  while 
among  the  solid  fatty  acids  myristic  and  palmitic  acids  are  found  to  a 
greater  extent  than  stearic  acid. 

The  essential  qualitative  difference  between  woman's  and  cow's  milk 
seems  to  lie  in  the  proteids  or  in  the  more  accurately  determined  casein, 

'  Details  in  regard  to  the  milk  of  different  animals  may  be  found  in  PrOscber,  Zeit- 
8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

«  Ruppel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  81 ;  Laves,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 
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A  namber  of  older  and  younger  inrestigators '  claim  that  the  casein  from 
woman's  milk  has  other  properties  than  that  from  cow's  milk.  The  essential 
differences  are  bhe  following:  The  casein  from  woman's  milk  is  precipitated 
with  greater  difficulty  with  acids  or  salts;  it  does  not  coagulate  regularly  in 
the  milk  after  the  addition  of  rennet;  it  may  be  precipitated  by  gastric 
juice,  but  dissolves  completely  and  easily  in  an  excess  of  the  same;  the 
casein  precipitate  produced  by  an  acid  is  more  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  acid;  and  lastly,  the  clot  formed  from  the  casein  of  woman's  milk  does 
not  appear  in  such  large  and  coarse  masses  as  the  casein  from  cow's  milk, 
but  is  more  loose  and  flocculent.  This  last-mentioned  fact  is  of  great  im- 
portance, since  it  explains  the  generally  admitted  easy  digestibility  of  the 
casein  from  woman's  milk.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  aboTe-men- 
tioned  differences  depend  on  a  decided  difference  in  the  two  caseins  or  only 
on  an  unequal  relationship  between  the  casein  and  the  salts  in  the  two 
kinds  of  milk,  or  upon  other  circumstances,  has  been  recently  inyesti- 
gated.  According  to  Szontagh'  the  casein  from  human  milk  does  not 
yield  any  pseudonuclein  on  pepsin  digestion  and  hence  it  cannot  be  a 
nucleoalbnmin.  Wb6blewski'  has  recently  arriyed  at  the  same  results, 
and  also  found  that  the  two  caseins  had  a  different  composition.  He  found 
the  following  for  the  composition  of  casein  from  woman's  milk:  G  52.24, 
H  7.32,  N  14.97,  P  0.68,  S  1.117,  0  23.66^.  Woman's  milk  also  contains 
lactalbumin,  besides  the  casein,  and  a  protein  substance,  very  rich  in  sulphur 
(4.7^)  and  relatiyely  poor  in  carbon,  which  Wk6blewsei  calls  opalisin. 
The  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  of  albnmoses  and  peptone  are  disputed 
as  in  many  other  cases.  !N'o  positive  proof  as  to  the  occurrence  of  albumosea 
and  peptone  in  fresh  milk  has  been  given. 

Even  after  those  differences  are  eliminated  which  depend  on  the  imper- 
fect analytical  methods  employed,  the  qtuintitative  composition  of  woman* s 
milk  is  variable  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
average  results.  The  recent  analyses,  especially  those  made  on  a  large 
number  of  samples  by  Pfbiffee,  Adriance,  Camerer  and  Soldner,*  have 

>  See  Biedert,  Untersucbungen  tlber  die  chemischen  UDterachiede  der  MeDschen-  und 
Euhmilcb  (Stuttgart,  1884);  Langgaard,  Vircbow's  Arcb.»  Bd.  65;  Makris.  Studien 
Uber  die  EiweisskOrper  der  Frauen-  und  Kubmilcb.     Inaug.-Diss.     Straaaburg,  1876. 

•  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  23,  S.  168. 

'  "  Beitrftge  zur  Eenntnisse  des  Frauenkaseins  *'  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Bern,  1894),  and  "Ein 
neuer  eiweissartiger  Bestandtbeil  der  Milcb,"  Anzeiger  der  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  in  Erakau^ 
1898. 

*Pfeifler,  Jabrb.  f.  Kinderbeilkunde,  Bd.  20;  also  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  18;  V. 
Adriance  and  J.  Adrianoe,  A  Clinical  Report  of  tbe  Cbemical  Examination,  etc.,  Arcbiveff 
of  Pediatrics,  1897  ;  Camerer  and  SOldner,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  88  and  86.  In  re- 
gard to  tbe  composition  of  woman's  milk  see  also  Biel.  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  4 ;  Cbris- 
tenn,  ibid,,  Bd.  7 ;  Mendes  de  Leon,  ibid.,  Bd.  12 ;  Gerber,  Bull.  soc.  Cbim.,  Tome  28 ; 
Tolmatscbeff,  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.-cbem.  Untersucb.,  S.  272. 
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positirelj  shown  that  woman's  milk  is  essentially  poorer  in  proteids  bat 
richer  in  sugar  than  cow's  milk.  The  quantity  of  proteid  varies  between 
10-20  p.  m.,  often  amounting  to  only  15-17  p.  m.  or  less,  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  lactation  (see  below).  The  quantity  of  fat  also  varies 
considerably,  but  ordinarily  amounts  to  30-40  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
should  not  be  below  50  p.  m. ,  but  may  rise  to  even  80  p.  m.  We  may  consider 
about  60  p.  m.  as  an  average,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  is  also  dependent  upon  the  length  of  lactation,  as  it  increases  with 
duration.     The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  varies  between  2  and  4  p.  m. 

The  most  essential  differences  between  woman's  and  cow's  milk  are  aa 
follows,  from  a  quantitative  standpoint:  As  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
albumin,  the  quantity  of  casein  is  not  only  absolutely  but  also  relatively,, 
smaller  in  woman's  milk  than  in  cow's  milk,  while  the  latter  is  poorer  ia 
milk-sugar.  Human  milk  is  richer  in  lecithin  and  nudeon.  According  to 
WiTTMAACK  cow's  milk  contains  0.566  p.  m.  nucleon,  and  woman's  milk 
1.24  p.  m.  Siegfried*  finds  that  the  nucleon  phosphorus  amounts  to  60^ 
p.  m.  of  the  total  phosphorus  in  cow's  milk  and  415  p.  m.  in  woman's  milk, 
and  also  that  human  milk  contains  nearly  entirely  organic  combined  phos*  ' 
phorus.  Woman's  milk  is  poorer  in  mineral  bodies,  especially  lime,  and  it 
contains  only  one  sixth  of  the  quantity  of  lime  as  compared  with  cow.'s  milk. 
Human  milk  is  claimed  to  be  also  poorer  in  citric  acid  (Sgheibb  '),  although 
this  is  not  an  essential  difference. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  woman's  milk  the  analyses 
of  BuKGE  are  most  reliable.  He  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  woman,  fourteen 
days  after  delivery,  whose  diet  contained  very  little  common  salt  for  four 
days  previous  to  the  analysis  (A),  and  again  three  days  later  after  a  daily 
addition  of  30  grms.  KaCl  to  the  food  (B).  Bunge  found  the  following 
figures  in  1000  parts  of  the  milk: 

A  B 

K,0 0.780  0.708 

Na,0 0.282  0.267 

CaO ^328  0.348 

MgO  0.064  0.065 

Fe,0, 0.004  0.006 

P,0» 0.478  0.469 

CI 0.488  0.445 

The  relationship  of  the  two  bodies,  potassium  and  sodium,  to  each  other 
may,  according  to  Bunge,  vary  considerably  (1.3-4.4  equivalents  potash  to 
1  of  soda).  By  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  food  the  quantity  of  sodium  and 
chlorine  in  the  milk  increases,  while  the  quantity  of  potassium  decreases. 
De  Lange'  found  more  Ka  than  K  in  the  milk  at  the  beginning  of 
lactation. 

>  Wittmaack.  Zeitacbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22;  Siegfried,  ibid.,  Bd.  22. 

«  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  21. 

<  Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  10  ;  De  Lange,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 
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The  gases  of  woman's  milk  haye  been  inyestigated  by  Eulz/  He  found 
1.07-1.44  c.c.  oxygen,  2.35-2.87  c.c.  carbon  dioxide,  and  3.37-3.81  c.c. 
nifcrogen  in  100  c.c.  milk. 

The  proper  treatment  of  cow's  milk  bj  diluting  with  water  and  by 
certain  additions  in  order  to  render  it  a  proper  snbstitnte  for  woman's  milk 
in  the  nourishment  of  babes  cannot  be  determined  before  the  difference  in 
the  albuminous  bodies  of  these  two  kinds  of  milk  has  been  completely 
studied. 

The  colostrum  has  a  higher  specific  grayity,  1.040-1.060,  a  greater 
quantity  of  coagulable  proteids,  and  a  deeper  yellow  color  than  ordinary 
woman's  milk.  Eyen  a  few  days  after  delirery  the  color  becomes  less 
yellow,  the  quantity  of  albumin  less,  and  the  number  of  colostrum-corpuscles 
diminishes. 

We  ha^e  the  older  analyses  of  Clemm  *  and  the  recent  inyestigations  of 
Pfeiffer,  V  and  J.  Adriance,  Cambrer  and  Soldker  on  the  changes  in 
the  composition  of  milk  after  deliyery.  It  follows,  as  a  unanimous  result 
from  these  inyestigations,  that  the  quantity  of  proteid,  which  amounts  to 
more  the  first  two  days,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  30  p.  m.  at 
first,  rather  quickly  and  then  more  gradually  diminishes  as  long  as  the  lacta- 
tion continues,  so  that  in  the  third  week  it  amounts  to  about  10-18  p.  m. 
Like  the  protein  substances  so  do  the  mineral  bodies  gradually  decrease. 
The  quantity  of  fat  shows  no  regular  or  constant  yariation  during  lactation, 
while  the  lactose,  especially  according  to  the  obseryations  of  V.  and 
J.  Adriance  (120  analyses),  increases  rather  quickly  the  first  days  and  then 
only  slowly  until  the  end  of  lactation.  The  analyses  of  Pfeiffer,  Camerer 
and  SoLDNER  also  show  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk-sugar. 

The  two  mammary  glands  of  the  same  woman  may  yield  somewhat  different  milk, 
as  shown  by  Sourdat  and  later  by  Bruicn^r.*  Likewise  the  different  portions  of  milk 
from  the  same  milking  may  have  varying  composition.  The  first  portions  are  always 
poorer  in  fat. 

According  to  l'H^ritibr,  Yernois  and  Becquerel  the  milk  of  blonds  contains 
less  casein  than  that  of  brunettes,  a  difference  which  Tolmatschbff  ^  could  not  sub- 
stantinte.  Women  of  delicate  constitutions  yield  a  milk  richer  in  solids,  especially  in 
casein,  than  womea  with  strong  constitutions  (V.  and  B.). 

According  to  Yernois  and  Becquerel,  the  age  of  the  woman  has  an  effect  on  the 
composition  of  the  milk,  so  that  we  find  a  greater  quantity  of  proteids  and  fat  in  women 
15-20  years  old,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  sugar.  The  smallest  quantity  of  proteids  and 
the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  are  found  at  20  or  from  25-30  years  of  ago.  According  to 
V.  and  B.,  the  milk  with  tne  first-born  is  richer  in  water — with  a  propoiiionate  dimmu- 
tion  of  casein,  sugar,  and  fat— than  after  several  deliveries. 

The  influence  of  menstruation  seems  to  slightly  diminish  the  milk-sugar  and  to  con- 
siderably increase  the  fat  and  casein  (Y.  and  B.). 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  82. 

»  See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  734. 

»  Sourdat,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  71 ;  Brunner,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  7. 

^I'Heritier,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  738;  Yernois  and  Bec- 
querel, Du  lait  Chez  la  femme  dans  I'etat  de  sante,  etc.  (Paris,  1853) ;  Tolmatscheff, 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Med. -chem.  Untersucb.,  S.  272. 
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Witeli'8  milk  is  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  of  new-born  children  of  both 
sexes  immediately  after  birth.  This  secretion  has  from  a  qualitative  standpoint  the  same 
constitution  as  milk,  but  may  show  important  differences  and  variations  from  a  quanti- 
tative point  of  view.  Schlossbergbr  and  Hauff.  Gublbr  and  QuBVEMNE.and  v.  Gbn- 
8BK>  have  made  analyses  of  this  milk  and  give  the  following  results  :  10.5-28  p.  m.  pro- 
teids,  8.2-14.6  p.  m.  iat»  and  9-60  p.  m.  sugar. 

As  milk,  is  the  only  form  of  nourishment  daring  a  certain  period  of  the 

life  of  man  and  mammals,  it  must  contain  all  the  natritioas  bodies  necessary 

for  life.     This  fact  is  shown  by  the  milk-containing  representatives  of  the 

three  chief  gronps  of  organic  nutritive  substances,  proteids,  carbohydrates, 

and  fat;  and  all  milk  seems  to  contain  without  doubt  also  some  lecithin  and 

nucleon.    The  mineral  bodies  in  milk  must  also  occur  in  proper  proportions, 

and  on  this  point  the  experiments  of  Bukge  on  dogs  are  of  special  interest. 

He  found  that  the  mineral  bodies  of  the  milk  occur  in  about  the  same 

relative  proportion  as  they  do  in  the  body  of  the  sacking  animal.     Bunge  * 

found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash  the  following  results  (A  represents  results 

from  the  new-born  dog,  and  B  the  milk  from  the  bitch) : 

A  B 

K,0 114.2  149.8 

Na,0 106.4  88.0 

CaO 295.2  272.4 

MgO 18.2  15.4 

Pe,0, 7.2  1.2 

P.O. 894.2  842.2 

CI 83.5  169.0 

BuKGE  explains  the  fact  that  the  milk-ash  is  richer  in  potash  and  poorer 
in  soda  than  the  new-bom  animal  by  saying  that  in  the  growing  animal  the 
ash  of  the  muscles  rich  in  potash  relatively  increases  and  the  cartilage  rich 
in  soda  relatively  decreases.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  iron  we  find  an 
nnexpected  condition,  the  ash  of  the  new-born  animal  containing  six  times 
as  much  as  the  milk-ash.  This  condition  Bukge  explains  by  the  fact 
founded  on  his  and  Zaleset's  experiments,  that  the  quantity  of  iron  in 
the  entire  organism  is  highest  at  birth.  Even  at  its  birth,  therefore,  the 
new-born  animal  has  a  supply  of  iron  for  the  growth  of  its  organs.  Abder- 
halden's*  recent  researches  show  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  ash  of  the  sucking  animal  (rabbit)  to  the  corresponding 
milk.  He  has  also  further  given  very  interesting  proof  as  to  the  relationship 
of  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  animal  to  the  quantity  of  proteids,  lime, 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  milk. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  milk,  and  especially  the  quantity 
of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  shown  by  Bunge  and  Proscher  and 

^  Schlossberger  and  Hauff,  AuDal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  96 ;  Gubler  and  Que- 
venne,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Cbem.,  S.  728 ;  v.  Genser,  ibid, 

'  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  18,  S.  899.  The  recent  investigations  of  De  Lange 
<1.  c.)  on  the  quantity  of  ash  in  human  milk  and  new-born  child  show  that  in  human 
beings  the  conditions  are  different  than  in  dogs. 

*  Zeitsobr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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Pages/  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  rapidity  of  growth,  becaase  the 
qaantity  of  these  mineral  constituents  in  the  milk  is  greater  in  animals 
which  grow  and  develop  quickly  than  in  those  which  grow  only  slowly. 
According  to  Prosgher  a  similar  relationship  exists  between  the  quantity 
of  proteids  and  rapidity  of  growth. 

The  infiiience  of  the  food  on  the  composition  of  the  milk  is  of  interest 
from  many  points  of  view  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations. 
From  these  investigations  we  learn  that  in  human  beings  as  well  as  in 
animals  an  insufficient  diet  decreases  the  quantity  of  milk  and  the  quantity 
of  solids  while  abundant  food  increases  both.  From  the  observationa 
of  Decaisne*  on  nursing  women  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  the 
quantity  of  casein,  fat,  sugar,  and  salts,  but  especially  the  fat,  was  found 
to  decrease  with  insufficient  food,  while  the  quantity  of  lactalbumin  waa 
found  to  be  somewhat  increased.  Food  rich  in  proteids  increases  the 
quantity  of  milk,  and  also  the  solids  contained,  especially  the  fat.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  in  woman's  milk  is  found  by  certain  investigators  to  be 
increased  after  food  rich  in  proteids,  while  others  claim  it  is  diminished* 
Food  rich  in  fat  may,  as  the  recent  researches  of  Soxhlet'  have  shown^ 
cause  a  marked  increase  in  the  fat  of  the  milk  when  the  fat  partaken  is  in  a 
readily  digestible  and  assimilable  form.  The  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  food  seems  to  cause  no  constant,  direct  action  on  the 
quantity  of  the  milk-constituents.*  In  carnivora,  as  shown  by  Ssubotln,* 
the  secretion  of  milk-sugar  proceeds  uninterruptedly  on  a  diet  consisting 
exclusively  of  lean  meat.  Watery  food  gives  a  milk  containing  an  excess  of 
water  and  having  little  value.  In  the  milk  from  cows  which  were  fed  on 
distillers'  grain  Gommaille'  found  906.5  p.  m.  water,  26.4  p.  m.  casein, 
4.3  p.  m.  albumin,  18.2  p.  m.  fat,  and  33.8  p.  m.  sugar.  Such  milk  haa 
sometimes  a  peculiar  sharp  af ter- taste.  ^ 

Chemistry  of  Milk-secretion.  That  the  actually  dissolved  constit- 
uents  occurring  in  milk  pass  into  the  secretion  not  alone  by  filtration  or 
diffusion,  but  more  likely  are  secreted  by  a  specific  secretory  activity  of  the 

>  PrOscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  24 ;  Pag^s.  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5)^ 
Tome  7. 

•  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  1.  c,  p.  789. 
<  See  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  26. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  the  action  of  various  foods  on  woman's  milk  see 
Zaiesky,  *'Ueberdie  Einwirkung  der  Nahrung  auf  die  Zusammensetzung  nnd  Nahr- 
haftigkeit  der  Frauen milch,*'  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1888,  which  also  contains  the 
literature  on  the  importance  of  the  food  on  the  composition  of  other  kinds  of  milk. 
In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  the  influence  of  various  foods  on  the  milk  pro» 
d notion  of  animals,  see  EOnig,  Chem.  d.  menschl.  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel,  8.  Aufl.» 
Bd.  1.  S.  298. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1866,  S.  887. 

«  Cited  from  KOnig.  Bd.  2,  S.  235. 

'  See  Beck.  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25,  B.  223. 
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glandular  elements,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  milk-sagar,  which  is  not  found 
in  the  blood,  is  to  all  appearances  formed  in  the  glands  themselyes.  A 
further  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lactalbumin  is  not  identical  with 
seralbumin;  and  lastly,  as  Bukge*  has  shown,  the  mineral  bodies  secreted 
by  the  milk  are  in  quite  different  proportions  from  those  in  the  blood- 
serum. 

Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  secretion  of  the  specific 
constituents  of  milk.  The  older  theory,  that  the  casein  was  produced  from 
the  lactalbumin  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  is  incorrect  and  originated 
probably  from  mistaking  an  alkali-albuminate  for  casein.  Better  founded 
is  the  statement  that  the  casein  originates  from  the  protoplasm  of  the 
gland-cells,  which  seem  to  consist  of  casein  or  a  substance  related  to  it. 
The  previously  mentioned  (page  385)  nucleoproteid  of  the  gland-cells 
appears  to  be  related  to  casein,  and  it  may  possibly  form  its  mother-sub- 
stance. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  takes  part  in  the  secretion  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  itself  a 
constituent  of  the  secretion,  and  this  also  agrees  with  Heidenhain's  '  views. 
According  to  Basgh's  '  researches  the  casein  is  formed  in  the  mammary 
gland  by  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  nucleus  set  free,  uniting  intra-alveolar  with 
the  transudated  serum,  forming  a  nucleoalbumin,  the  casein;  but  strong 
objections  can  be  presented  against  such  a  view. 

That  the  milk-fat  is  produced  by  a  formation  of  fat  in  the  protoplasm, 
and  that  the  fat-globules  are  set  free  by  their  destruction,  is  a  generally 
admitted  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
fat  is  in  part  taken  up  by  the  glands  from  the  blood  and  eliminated  with 
its  secretion.  That  the  fats  of  the  food  can  pass  into  the  milk  follows  from 
the  investigations  of  Winternitz,*  as  he  has  been  able  to  detect  the  passage 
of  iodized  fats  in  the  milk.  The  observations  of  Spampani  and  Daddi  *  of 
the  passage  of  sesame-oil  into  the  milk  also  prove  this  fact.  A  formation 
of  fat  from  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  organism  is  at  the  present  day  con- 
sidered as  positively  proved<»  and  it  is  likewise  possible  that  the  milk-glands 
also  produce  fats  from  the  carbohydrates  brought  to  them  by  the  blood.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  animal  gives  off  for  a  long  time,  daily,  consider- 
ably more  fat  in  the  milk  than  it  receives  as  food,  and  this  proves  that  at  least 
a  part  of  the  fat  secreted  by  the  milk  is  produced  from  proteids  or  carbo- 
hydrates, or  perhaps  from  both.  The  question  as  to  how  far  this  fat  is 
produced  directly  in  the  milk-glands,  or  from  other  organs  and  tissues,  and 
brought  to  the  gland  by  means  of  the  blood,  cannot  be  decided. 

The  origin  of  milk-sugar  is  not  known.      M&ktz  calls  attention  to 

^  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  und  patbol.  Chem.,  8.  Aufl.,  S.  93. 

*  HermaDD's  Handbuch,  Bd.  5,  Abthl.  1,  S.  880. 
» Jahrbuch  f.  Kinderheilktmde,  1898. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  24. 

*  See  Maly's  Jabiesber.,  Bd.  26,  S.  298. 
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the  fact  that  a  nnmber  of  very  widely  diffused  bodies  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom — vegetable  mucilage,  gums,  pectia  bodies — ^yield  galactose  as 
products  of  decomposition,  and  he  believes,  therefore,  that  milk-sugar 
may  be  formed  in  herbivora  by  a  synthesis  from  dextrose  and  galactose. 
This  origin  of  milk-sugar  does  not  apply  to  carnivora,  as  they  produce 
milk-sugar  when  fed  on  food  consisting  entirely  of  lean  meat.  The  obser- 
vations of  Bert  and  Thierfeldeb  ^  that  a  mother-substance  of  the  milk- 
sugar,  a  saccharogeny  occurs  in  the  glands  cannot  give  further  explanation  as 
to  the  formation  of  milk-sugar,  as  the  nature  of  this  mother-substance  is  still 
unknown.  The  question  whether  the  above-mentioned  (page  385)  proteid, 
which  yields  a  reducing  substance  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  milk-sugar  cannot  be  answered  until 
further  and  more  thoroagh  investigations  have  been  made  of  this  subject. 

The  passage  of  foreign  substances  into  the  milk  stands  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  chemical  processes  of  milk-secretion. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  milk  acquires  a  foreign  taste  from  the  food 
of  the  animal,  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  foreign  bodies  pass  into  the 
milk.  This  fact  becomes  of  special  importance  in  reference  to  such  injurious 
substances  as  may  be  introduced  into  the  organism  of  the  nursing  child  by 
means  of  the  milk. 

Among  these  substances  may  be  mentioned  opium  and  morphine,  which 
after  large  doses  pass  into  the  milk  and  act  on  the  child.  Alcohol  may  also 
pass  into  the  milk,  but  probably  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  hare  any  direct 
action  on  the  nursing  child. '  Alcohol  is  claimed  to  have  been  detected  in 
the  milk  after  feeding  cows  with  brewer's  grains. 

Among  inorganic  bodies,  iodine,  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  lead, 
mercury,  and  iron  have  been  found  in  milk.  In  icterus  neither  bile-acids 
nor  bile-pigments  pass  into  the  milk. 

Under  diseased  coDditioDs  no  constant  change  has  been  found  in  woman's  milk.  In 
isolated  cases  Schlossbbroer.  Jolt  and  Filhol  *  have  observed  indeed  a  markedly  ab- 
normal composition,  but  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  derived  therefrom. 

The  changes  in  cow's  milk  in  disease  have  been  little  studied.  In  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  Storch*  found  tubercule  bacilli  in  the  milk,  and  he  also  found  that  the  milk  be- 
came more  and  more  diluted,  during  the  disease,  with  n  serous  liquid  similar  to  blood- 
serum,  so  that  the  glands  finally,  instead  of  yielding  milk,  gave  only  blood-serum  or  a 
serous  fluid.  Husson  ^  found  that  milk  from  murrain  cows  contained  more  proteids 
but  considerably  less  fat  and  (in    evere  cases)  less  sugar  than  normal  milk. 

The  milk  may  be  blue  or  red  in  color,  due  to  the  development  of  micro-organisms. 

The  formation  of  concrements  in  the  exit-passages  of  the  cow's  udder  is  often  ob- 
served. They  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  with 
only  a  small  amount  of  organic  substances. 

'  Muntz,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  102 ;  Bert  and  Thlerf elder,  foot-notes  1  and  2,  page  885. 
»  See  Klingemann,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  126. 

*  Schlossberger,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  96 ;  Joly  and  Filhol,  cited  from 
Gurup-Besanez,  Lehrb.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  488. 

*  See  Bang,  Om  Tuberkulose  1  Eoens  Yver  og  om  tuberkuIOs  Mfllk.  Nord.  med.  Ar- 
kiv,  Bd.  16.  and  also  Maly 's  Jahresber. .  Bd.  14,  S.  170  ;  Storch,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  78. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
URINE. 

Urike  18  the  most  important  excretion  of  the  animal  organism;  it  is  the 
means  of  eliminating  the  nitrogenous  metabolic  prodacts,  also  the  water  and 
the  soluble  mineral  substances;  and  in  many  cases  it  furnishes  important  data 
relative  to  the  metabolism,  qaantitatively  by  its  variation,  and  qualitatively 
by  the  appearance  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  excretion.  Moreover  in  many 
cases  we  are  able  from  the  chemical  or  morphological  constituents  which  the 
urine  abstracts  from  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  urethra  to  judge  of 
the  condition  of  these  organs;  and  lastly,  urinary  analysis  affords  an  excel- 
lent means  of  deciding  the  question  how  certain  medicines  or  other  foreign 
substances  introduced  into  the  organism  are  absorbed  and  chemically 
changed.  In  this  respect  especially  urinary  analysis  has  furnished  very 
important  particulars  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  processes 
taking  place  within  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore  not  only  an  important, 
aid  in  diagnosis  to  the  physician,  but  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  toxicologist  and  the  physiological  chemist. 

In  studying  the  secretions  and  excretions  the  relationship  must  be  sought, 
between  the  chemical  structure  of  the  secreting  organ  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  its  secreted  products.  Investigations  with  respect  to  the 
kidneys  and  the  urine  have  led  to  very  few  results  from  this  standpoint.. 
Although  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  kidneys  has  been  carefully  studied,, 
their  chemical  composition  has  not  been  the  subject  of  thorough  analytical 
research.  In  cases  in  which  a  chemical  investigation  of  the  kidneys  has 
been  undertaken,  it  has  only  been  in  general  of  the  organ  as  such,  and  not 
of  the  different  anatomical  parts.  An  enumeration  of  the  chemical  con* 
Btituents  of  the  kidneys  known  at  the  present  time  can,  therefore,  have  only 
a  secondary  value. 

In  the  kidneys  we  find  albuminous  bodies  of  different  kinds.  According 
to  Halliburton  the  kidneys  do  not  contain  any  albumin,  but  only  a 
globulin  and  a  nucleoproteid.  The  globulin  coagulates  at  about  52^  C,  and 
the  nucleoproteid  contains  0.37^  phosphorus.  According  to  L.  Libber- 
HANN  the  kidneys  contain  a  lecithalbumin,  and  he  ascribes  to  this  body  a 
special  importance  in  the  secretion  of  acid  urines.  The  kidneys  idso 
contain,  according  to  LSknberg,  a  mucin-like  substance.    This  substance 
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yields  a  reducing  body  on  boiling  with  acids  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
papillae,  and  is,  according  to  Lokkberg,  a  nacleoalbamin  (nacleoproteid  ?). 
The  cortical  substance  is  richer  in  another  nncleoalbnmin  (nncleoproteid) 
unlike  mucin.  It  has  not  been  decided  what  relationship  this  last  sub- 
stance bears  to  Halliburton's  nncleoproteid.  According  to  Mobneb' 
chondroitin  sulphuric  acid  occurs  as  traces. 

Fat  occurs  only  in  very  small  amounts  in  the  cells  of  the  tortuous 
urinary  passages.  Among  the  eztractiye  bodies  of  the  kidneys  we  find 
ocanthin  bodies^  also  urea^  uric  acid  (traces),  glycogen^  leucin^  inosit^  taurin^ 
and  cystin  (in  ox-kidneys).  The  quantitatiye  analyses  of  the  kidneys  thus 
far  made  possess  little  interest.  Oidtmakk'  found  810.94  p.  m.  water, 
179.16  p.  m.  organic  and  0.99  p.  m.  inorganic  substance  in  the  kidney  of 
an  old  woman. 

The  fluid  collected  under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  hydronephrosis,  is  thin  with 
a  variable  but  generally  low  specific  gravity.  Usually  it  is  straw-yellow  or  paler  in  color, 
and  sometimes  colorless.  Most  frequently  it  is  clear,  or  only  faintly  cloudy  from  white 
blood-corpuscles  and  epithelium-cells;  in  a  few  cases  it  is  so  rich  in  form-elements  that 
it  appears  like  pus.  Proteid  occurs  generally,  in  small  amounts;  occasionally  it  is  entirely 
absent,  but  in  a  few  rare  cases  the  amount  is  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  blood-serum. 
Urea  occurs  sometimes  in  considerable  amounts  when  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys  is 
only  in  part  atrophied  ;  in  complete  atrophy  the  urea  may  be  entirely  absent. 

I.  Physical  Properties  of  Urine. 

Contistency,  Transparency,  Odor,  and  Taste  of  Urine.  Under  physio- 
logical conditions  nrine  is  a  thin  liquid  and  gives,  when  shaken  with  air,  a 
froth  which  qaickly  subsides.  Human  urine  or  urine  from  camiyora,  which 
is  habitually  acid,  appears  clear  and  transparent,  often  faintly  fluorescent, 
immediately  after  voiding.  When  allowed  to  stand  for  a  little  while  human 
urine  shows  a  light  cloud  {nubecula)  which  consists  of  the  so-called 
^'  mucus  "  and  generally  also  contains  a  few  epithelium-cells,  mucus-corpus- 
cles, and  urate-granules.  The  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  urates 
renders  the  urine  cloudy,  and  a  clay-yellow,  yellowish-brown,  rose-colored, 
or  often  brick-red  precipitate  {sedimmtum  lateritium)  settles  on  cooling, 
because  of  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  urates  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
than  at  the  temperatare  of  the  body.  This  cloudiness  disappears  on  gently 
warming.  In  new-born  infants  the  cloudiness  of  the  urine  during  the  first 
4-5  days  is  due  to  epithelium,  mucus-corpuscles,  uric  acid,  and  urates. 
The  urine  of  herbiyora,  which  is  habitually  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction, 
is  very  cloudy  on  account  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  present. 
Human  urine  may  sometimes  be  alkaline  under  physiological  conditions. 
In  this  case  it  is  made  cloudy  by  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  this  cloudiness 

*  Halliburton,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18,  Suppl.,  and  Vol.  18;  Liebermann, 
PflQger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  50  and  54 ;  LOnnberg,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20 ;  MOmer, 
Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 

•  Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch,  4.  Aufl. ,  8.  732. 
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does  not  disappear  on  warming,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  sedimen- 
turn  lateritium.  Urine  has  a  salty  and  faintly  bitter  taste  produced  by 
sodium  chloride  and  urea.  The  odor  of  urine  is  peculiarly  aromatic;  the 
bodies  which  produce  this  odor  are  unknown. 

The  color  of  urine  is  normally  pale  yellow  when  the  specific  grarity  is 
1.020.  The  color  otherwise  depends  on  the,  concentration  of  the  urine  and 
yaries  from  pale  straw-yellow,  when  the  urine  contains  small  amounts  of 
solids,  to  a  dark  reddish  yellow  or  reddish  brown  in  stronger  concentration. 
As  a  rule  the  intensity  of  the  color  corresponds  to  the  concentration,  but 
under  pathological  conditions  exceptions  occur,  and  such  an  exception  is 
found  in  diabetic  urine,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  solids  and  has  a 
high  specific  gravity  and  a  pale  yellow  color. 

The  reaction  of  urine  depends  essentially  upon  the  composition  of  the 
food.  The  camivora  void  an  acid,  the  herbiyora,  as  a  rule,  a  neutral  or 
alkaline,  urine.  If  a  camiyora  is  put  on  a  yegetable  diet,  its  urine  may 
become  less  acid  or  neutral,  while  the  reverse  occurs  when  an  herbivora  is 
starved,  that  is,  when  it  lives  upon  its  own  flesh,  as  then  the  urine  voided  is 
acid. 

The  urine  of  a  healthy  man  on  a  mixed  diet  has  an  (wid  reaction^  and 
the  sum  of  the  acid  equivalents  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  base  equiva- 
lents. This  depends  on  the  fact  that  in  the  physiological  combustion  of 
neutral  substances  (proteids  and  others)  within  the  organism  acids  are  pro- 
duced, chiefly  sulphuric  acid,  but  also  phosphoric  and  organic  acids,  such  as 
hippuric,  uric,  and  oxalic  acid,  aromatic  oxyacids,  and  others.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  acid  reaction  is  not  due  to  one  acid  alone.  We  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  any  one  acid  takes  part  in  the  acid  reaction;  but  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  acid  reaction  of  human  urine  is  caused  by 
di-acid  phosphate.  The  quantity  of  acid-reacting  bodies  or  combinations 
eliminated  by  the  urine  in  24  hours,  when  calculated  as  oxalic  acid  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  respectively  2-4  and  1.15-2.3  grms. 

The  composition  of  the  food  is  not  the  only  influence  which  affects  the 
degree  of  acidity  of  human  urine.  For  example,  after  taking  food,  at  the 
beginning  of  digestion,  when  a  larger  amount  of  gastric  juice  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted,  the  urine  may  be  neutral  or  even  alkaline.' 
The  statements  of  various  investigators  are  rather  contradictory  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  acidity, 
which  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  different  individuality  and  different 
conditions  of  life  of  the  persons  investigated.  It  has  not  infrequently  been 
observed  that  perfectly  healthy  persons  in  the  morning  void  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  urine  which  is  cloudy  from  earthy  phosphates.  The  effect  of 
muscular  activity  on  the  acidity  of  urine  has  not  been  positively  determined. 

*  Contradictory  statements  are  found  in  Linossier,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 
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According  to  Hoffmann,  Eingstedt,  Oddi  and  Tarulli  mnscular  work 
raises  the  degree  of  acidity,  bnt  Aducco*  claims  that  it  decreases  it. 
Abandant  perspiration  reduces  the  acidity  (Hoffmann). 

In  man  and  carnivora  it  seems  that  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  nrine 
cannot  be  increased  above  a  certain  point,  even  though  mineral  acids  or 
organic  acids  which  are  bnrnt  ap  with  difficalty  are  taken  in  large  qaantities. 
When  the  supply  of  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  stored  up  in  the 
organism  for  this  purpose  is  hofc  sufiBcient  to  combine  with  the  excess  of 
acid,  then  ammonia  is  split  from  the  proteids  or  their  decomposition 
products,  and  the  excess  of  acid  combines  therewith,  forming  ammonium 
salts  which  pass  into  the  urine.  In  herbivora  such  a  combination  of  the 
excess  of  acid  with  ammonia  does  not  seem  to  take  place,  or  not  to  the  same 
extent,*  and  therefore  herbivora  soon  die  when  acids  are  given.  Neverthe- 
less the  degree  of  acidity  of  human  urine  may  be  easily  diminished  so  that 
the  reaction  is  neutral  or  alkaline.  This  occurs  after  the  taking  of  car- 
bonates of  the  fixed  alkalies  or  of  such  alkali  salts  of  vegetable  acids — 
tartaric-acid,  citric-acid,  and  malic- acid  salts — as  are  easily  burnt  into 
carbonates  in  the  organism.  Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  the 
absorption  of  alkaline  transudations,  the  urine  may  become  alkaline. 

The  degree  of  acidity  cannot  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  acidimetric 
process,  since  the  urine  contains  di-hydrogen  phosphate,  MH,PO^,  besides 
hydrogen  di-phosphate,  M,HPO^.  In  the  titration  the  di-hydrogen  phos- 
phate is  changed  gradually  into  M^HPO^,  and  we  obtain  at  a  cer&n  point 
a  mixture  of  the  two  phosphastes  m  variable  proportions,  which  mixture  is 
not  neutral  but  amphoteric.  As  we  consider  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  as  di-hydrogen  phosphate  as  a  measure  of  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  the 
determination  of  the  acidity  and  the  determination  of  di-hydrogen  phos- 
phate go  hand  in  hand.  The  methods  resorted  to  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  estimation  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid. 

A  urine  with  an  alkaline  reaction  caused  by  fixed  alkalies  has  a  very 
different  diagnostic  value  from  one  whose  alkaline  reaction  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  ammonium  carbonate.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  decomposition  of  the  urea  of  the  urine  by  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  whether  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine  ia 
due  to  ammonia  or  fixed  alkalies,  we  dip  a  piece  of  red  litmus-paper  into 
the  urine  and  allow  it  to  dry  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  a  gentle  heat  If  the 
alkaline  reaction  is  due  to  ammonia,  the  paper  becomes  red  again;  but  if  it 
is  caused  by  fixed  alkalies,  it  remains  blue. 

The  specific  gravity  of  urine,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  quantity  of  water  secreted  and  the  solid  urinary  con- 
stituents, especially  the  urea  and  sodium  chloride,  may  vary  considerably^ 
but  is  generally  1.017-1.020.     After  drinking  large  quantities  of  water  it 

>  HoffmanD,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14,  8.  218  ;  Ringstedt,  ibid.,  Bd.  20,  S.  196 ; 
Oddl  and  Tanilli,  ibid.,  Bd.  24  ;  Aducco,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 
•  See  Wiuterberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  25, 
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may  fall  to  1.002,  while  after  profuse  perspiration  or  after  drinking  very 
little  water  it  may  rise  to  1.035-1.040.  In  new-bom  infants  the  specific 
gravity  is  low,  1.007-1.005.  The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is 
an  important  means  of  learning  the  average  amount  of  solids  eliminated 
from  the  organism  with  the  nrine,  and  on  this  account  the  determination 
becomes  of  true  valae  only  when  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  urine 
voided  in  a  given  time  is  determined.  The  different  portions  of  urine 
voided  in  the  course  of  the  24  hours  are  collected,  mixed  together,  the  total 
quantity  measured,  and  then  the  specific  gravity  taken. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  most  accurately  obtair^d  with 
the  pyknometer.  For  ordinary  cases  the  specific  gravity  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of  areometers.  The  areometers  found  in 
the  trade,  or  urinonieters,  are  graduated  from  1.000  to  1.040;  for  exact 
observations  it  is  better  to  use  two  urinometers,  one  graduated  from  1.000  to 
1.020,  and  the  other  from  1.020  to  1.040. 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  urine,  if  necessary  filter  the  urine, 
or  if  it  contains  a  urate  sediment,  first  dissolve  it  by  gentle  heat,  then  pour 
the  clear  urine  into  a  dry  cylinder,  avoiding  the  formation  of  froth.  Air- 
bubbles  or  froth,  when  present,  must  be  removed  with  a  glass  rod  or  filter- 
paper.  The  cylinder,  which  must  be  about  |  full,  must  be  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  urinometer  to  swim  freely  in  the  liquid  without  touching  the 
sides.  The  cylinder  and  urinometer  should  both  be  dry  or  previously 
washed  with  the  urine.  On  reading,  the  eye  is  brought  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  meniscus — which  occurs  when  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  lower 
limb  of  the  meniscus  coincide;  the  reading  is  then  made  from  the  point 
where  this  curved  line  cuts  the  scale  of  the  urinometer.  If  the  eye  is  not 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  convex  line  of  the  meniscus,  but  is 
too  high  or  too  low,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  assumes  the  shape  of  an 
ellipse,  and  the  reading  in  this  position  is  incorrect.  Before  reading  press 
the  urinometer  gently  down  into  the  liquid  and  then  allow  it  to  rise,  and 
wait  until  it  is  at  rest. 

Each  urinometer  is  graduated  for  a  certain  temperature,  which  is  marked 
on  the  instrument,  or  at  least  on  the  best.  If  the  urine  is  not  at  the  proper 
temperature,  the  following  corrections  must  be  made:  For  every  three 
degrees  above  the  normal  temperature  one  unit  of  the  last  order  is  added  to 
the  reading,  and  for  every  three  degrees  below  the  normal  temperature  one 
unit  (as  above)  is  subtracted  from  the  specific  gravity  observed.  For  exam- 
ple, when  a  urinometer  graduated  for  -|- 15^  C.  shows  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.017  at  +  24^  C,  then  the  specific  gravity  at  +  15"  C.  =  1.017  +  0.003 
=  1.020. 

When  great  exactitude  is  required,  as,  for  instance,  a  determination  to 
the  fourth  decimal  point,  we  make  use  of  a  urinometer  constructed  by 
LoHKSTEiN.^  JoLLES'  has  also  devised  a  small  urinometer  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  of  small  amounts  of  urine,  20-25  c.c.  The 
specific  gravity  may  also  be  determined  by  the  Westphal  hydrostatic 
balance. 

>  Pflflger'8  Arch.,  Bd.  59,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1895,  Bd.  1,  8.  74,  and  1896,  Bd.  2,  & 
457. 

*  Wien.  med.  Presse.  1897,  No.  8. 
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II.  Organic  Physiological  Constituents  of  the  Urine* 

t 
XTrea,  Ur,  which  is  ordinarily  considered  as  carbamid,  CO(NH,), ,  may 

he  synthetically  prepared  in  several  different  ways,  namely,  from  carbonyl- 

chloride,   or  carbonic-acid  ethyl-ether  and  ammonia,  COCl,  -|-  2NH,  = 

CO(NH.),  +  2HC1,  or  (C,HJ..O..CO  +  2NH.  =  2(C.H..0H)  +  CO.(NH).; 

by  the  metameric  decomposition  of  ammoniam  cyanate,   CO.N.NH^  = 

CO(NH,),  (WoHLEB,  1828);  and  in  many  other  ways.     It  is  also  formed 

by  the  decomposition  or  oxidation  of  certain  bodies  found  in  the  animal 

organism,  snch  as  creatin  and  uric  acid. 

Urea  is  found  most  abundant  in  the  urine  of  carnivora  and  man,  but  in 
smaller  quantities  in  that  of  herbivora.  The  quantity  in  human  urine  is 
ordinarily  20-30  p.  m.  It  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
urine  of  amphibians,  fishes,  and  certain  birds.  Urea  occurs  in  the  perspira- 
tion in  small  quantities,  and  as  traces  in  the  blood  and  in  most  of  the 
animal  fluids.  It  also  occurs  in  rather  large  quantities  in  the  blood,  liver, 
muscle'  and  bile*  of  sharks.  Urea  is  also  found  in  certain  tissues  and 
organs  of  mammals,  especially  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  although  only  in 
small  amounts.  Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  obstructed  excretion, 
urea  may  appear  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  animal  flnids  and  tissues. 
ScHONDORFF  *  fluds  that  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  organs  of  a  dog  fed 
with  meat  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  muscles  (0.884  p.  m.),  the  heart 
(1.734  p.  m.),  and  the  kidneys  (6.695  p.  m.),  about  the  same  as  the  blood, 
or  an  average  of  1.2  p.  m.  In  human  blood  the  quantity  of  urea  on  a 
mixed  diet  was  0.611  p.  m.,  and  about  the  same  quantity  was  found  in 
woman's  milk  and  the  amniotic  fluid. 

The  quantity  of  urea  which  is  voided  in  24  hours  on  a  mixed  diet  is  in 
a  grown  man  about  30  grms.,  in  women  somewhat  less.  While  children 
void  less,  the  excretion  relative  to  their  body-weight  is  greater  than  in 
grown  persons.  The  physiological  significance  of  urea  lies  in  the  fact 
that  this  body  forms  in  man  and  carnivora,  from  a  quantitative  standpoint, 
the  most  important  nitrogenous  final  product  of  the  metabolism  of  proteid 
bodies.  On  this  account  the  elimination  of  urea  varies  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  katabolism  of  the  proteid,  and  above  all  with  the  quantity  of 
absorbable  proteids  in  the  food  taken.  The  elimination  of  urea  is  greatest 
after  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  and  lowest,  indeed  less  than  during  starvation, 
after  the  consumption  of  non*  nitrogenous  bodies,  for  these  diminish  the 
metabolism  of  the  proteids  of  the  body. 

If  the  consumption  of  the  proteids  of  the  body  is  increased,  then  the 

>  V.  Schroder.  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  Bd.  14. 
*  Hammarsten,  ibid.,  Bd.  24. 
»  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  74. 
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elimination  of  nitrogen  is  correspondingly  increased.  Tliis  is  fonnd  to  be 
the  case  in  fevers,  cachexia,  diabetes,  after  poisoning  with  arsenic,  antimony, 
phosphorns,  and  other  protoplasm  poisons,  by  a  diminished  supply  of  oxygen 
— ^as  in  severe  and  continnons  dyspnoea,  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide, 
hemorrhage,  etc.  In  these  cases  it  nsed  to  be  considered  that  it  was  dae  to 
an  increased  elimination  of  nrea,  because  no  exact  difference  was  made 
between  the  quantity  of  urea  and  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the 
urine.  Recent  researches  have  conclusively  demonstrated  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  these  observations.  Since  PflOger  and  Bohland  have 
shown  that  16^  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  exists  under  physiological 
conditions  as  other  combinations,  not  urea,  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  relationship  of  the  different  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  to 
each  other,  and  it  has  been  found,  under  pathological  conditions,  that  this 
relationship  may  vary  very  considerably,  especially  in  regard  to  the  urea. 
We  have  numerous  determinations  by  different  investigators,  such  as  Boh- 
LAND,  E.  ScHULTZE,  Camerer,  Voges,  Morner  and  Sjoqvist,  Gumlich, 
BoDTKER,*  and  others,  on  the  relationship  of  the  different  nitrogenous 
constituents  to  each  other  in  normal  urine  of  adults.  SjdQViST  has  made 
similar  determinations  on  new-bom  babes  from  1-7  days  old.  From  all 
these  analyses  we  obtain  the  following  figures  (A  for  adults  and  B  for  new- 
born babes).     Of  the  total  nitrogen,  we  have: 

A  B 

Urea 84-91JC  78-76jf 

Ammonia 2-6  7.d-9.6 

Uric  acid 1-8  8. 0-8. 5 

HemainiDg  Ditrogeneous  substances  (extractives). . . .     7-12  7.8-14.7 

The  different  relationship  between  uric  acid,  ammonia,  and  urea  nitrogen 
in  children  and  adults  is  remarkable,  since  the  urine  of  children  is  consider- 
ably richer  in  uric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  considerably  poorer  in  urea,  than 
the  urine  of  adults.  The  absolute  quantity  of  urea  nitrogen  in  adults 
amounts  to  about  10-16  grms.  per  day.  In  disease  the  proportion  of 
the  nitrogenous  substances  may  be  markedly  changed,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  urea  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia  have  been 
observed  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver.  This  will  be  treated  of  in  detail 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver.  It  is  natural  that 
there  is  a  diminished  formation  of  urea  in  diminished  administration  of 
proteids  or  diminished  katabolism  of  proteids.     In  diseases  of  the  kidneys 

1  PflUger  and  Bobland.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  88  and  43  ;  Bobland,  ibid.,  Bd.  48 ; 
Schullze,  ibid.,  Bd.  45;  Camerer,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  24,  27,  and  28;  Voges, 
Ueber  die  Miscbung  der  stickstoffbaliigen  Bestandtbeile  im  Ham,  etc.  (Inaug.-Diss., 
Berlin,  1892)  cited  from  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  22;  K.  M5mer  and  SjOqvist,  Skand. 
Arcb.  f.  Pbysiol.,  Bd.  2.  See  also  SjOqvist,  Nord.  med.  Arkiv.,  1892,  No.  86,  and  1894, 
Ko.  10;  Gumlicb,  Zeitscbr.  f.  phytiol.  Gbem.,  Bd.  17;  B5dtker,  see  Maly's  Jabr^ber., 
Bd.  26. 
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which  disturb  or  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  epithelinm  of  the  tortaous 
arinary  passages  the  elimination  of  urea  is  considerably  diminished. 

Formation  of  Urea  in  the  Organism.  The  experiments  to  produce  urea 
directly  from  proteids  by  oxidation  have  not  led  to  any  positive  results. 
Among  the  basic  bodies  occurring  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of 
proteids  we  find  lysatin  and  arginin,  which  are  also  formed  in  tryptic  diges- 
tion, and  these  bodies  yield  urea  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (Chapter  II).  It 
is  therefore  possible  to  prepare  urea  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  proteids, 
with  these  bodies  as  intermediate  products,  and  according  to  Dreghsel 
about  10^  of  the  urea  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  A  part  of  the 
urea  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  creatin  or  creatinin. 

The  amido-acids  are  also  considered  as  mother-substances  of  urea.  By 
the  researches  of  Schultzen  and  Nencki  and  Salkowski  with  leucin  and 
glycocoll  and  those  of  v.  Knieriem  with  asparagin,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  amido-acids  are  in  part  converted  into  urea  in  the  animal  organism. 
Becent  investigations  by  Salasein  with  the  three  amido-acids,  glycocoll, 
leucin,  and  aspartic  acid,  have  unmistakably  shown  that  the  living  dog- 
liver,  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  has  the  property  of  transforming  the  above 
amido-acids  into  urea  or  a  closely  allied  substance.  The  researches  of 
LoEWi  with  the  **  urea-forming "  enzyme  of  the  liver,  discovered  by 
Bichtet,  and  glycocoll  or  leucin,  as  also  the  researches  of  Ascoli,^  have 
led  to  similar  results.  Nothing  can  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
formation  of  amido-acids  in  the  physiological  destruction  of  proteids  in  the 
animal  body,  with  the  exception  of  those  formed  in  the  intestinal  digestion. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  formation  of  urea  is  beyond  dispute. 

Nothing  positive  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
formation  of  urea  originates;  but  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  partly  an  ammonia 
formation  and  partly  the  formation  of  carbamic  acid. 

The  possibility  of  a  formation  of  urea  from  ammonia  has  been  positively 
shown.      Thus    the    researches    of    v.    Knieriem,   Salkowski,   Feder, 

I.    MUNK,    CORANDA,    SCHMIEDEBERG    and    Fr,     WALTER,    and    HaLLER- 

WORDEN,'  on  the  behavior  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  animal  body  and  the 
elimination  of  the  ammonia  under  various  conditions,  have  shown  that  not 
^nly  ammonium  carbonate,  but  also  such  ammonium  salts  which  are  burnt 
into  carbonate  in  the  organism  are  transformed  into  urea  by  camivora  as 
well  as  herbivora.     v.  Schroeder,*  by  irrigating  the  living  dog's  liver 

1  Schultzen  and  Nencki,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  8;  v.  KDieriem,  ibid.,  Bd.  10; 
Salkowski.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4;  Salaskio,  ibid.,  Bd.  25;  Loewi,  ibid., 
Bd.  25 ;  Bichtet,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  118,  and  Compt.  rend.  see.  bid.,  Tome  49 ;  Ascoli, 
Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  72. 

« V.  Knieriem.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  10 ;  Feder,  ibid,,  Bd.  18 ;  Salkowski,  Zeit- 
schr. f.  Biologie.  Bd.  1 ;  Munk,  iMd,,  Bd.  2 ;  Coranda.  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm., 
Bd.  12 ;  Schmiedeberg  and  Walter,  i&td.,  Bd.  7 ;  Hallerwordeu,  ibid.,  Bd.  10. 

'  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  15.  See  also  Salomon,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  97. 
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irith  blood  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate  or  ammonium  formate,  has 
shown  that  the  formation  of  urea  takes  place,  at  least  in  part,  in  this  organ. 
Nencki,  Pawlow  and  Zaleski  *  have  found  that  in  dogs  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  is  about  3.5  times  greater  than 
from  the  hepatic  vein,  and  they  claim  that  the  liver  retains  in  great  part 
the  ammonia  supplied.  The  formation  of  urea  from  ammonia  in  the  liver 
is  a  positively  proved  fact,  and  the  urea  formation  from  ammonium  carbonate 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  synthesis  with  the  elimination  of  water. 

We  have  also  important  observations  which  give  support  to  the  views  of 
ScHULTZEN  and  Kekcei,'  namely,  that  the  amido-acids  are  transformed 
into  urea  with  carbamic  acid  as  an  intermediate  step.  Drechsel  has 
shown  that  the  amido-acids  yield  carbamic  acids  by  oxidation  in  alkaline 
fluid  outside  of  the  organism,  and  he  obtained  urea  from  ammonium  car- 
bamate by  passing  an  alternate  electric  current  through  its  solution,  namely, 
by  alternate  oxidation  and  reduction.  Dbechsel  has  also  been  able  to 
detect  small  quantities  of  carbamates  in  blood,  and  later  in  conjunction  with 
Abel  he  detected  carbamic  acid  in  alkaline  horse's  urine.  Dbechsel 
therefore  accepts  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  carbamate,  and 
according  to  him  the  alternating  oxidation  and  reduction  take  place  in  the 
following  way : 

H^N.O.CO.NH,  +  0  =H,N.O.CO.NH.  +  H,0 
and 

H,N.O.CO.NH.  +  H,  =  H.N.CO.NH.  +  H,0. 

Urea 

Abel  and  Muirhead  *  have  later  observed  an  abundant  elimination  of 
carbamic  acid  in  human  and  dog's  urine  after  the  administration  of  large 
quantities  of  milk  of  lime,  and  the  probability  of  the  regular  appearance  of 
this  acid  in  normal  acid  human  and  dog's  urine  has  been  demonstrated  by 
M.  Nencki  and  Hahk.*  These  last-mentioned  investigators  have  also 
given  very  important  support  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  urea  from 
ammonium  carbamate  by  observations  on  dogs  with  Eck's  fistula.  In  this 
case  the  portal  vein  is  directly  connected  with  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  a 
communication  is  thus  established  so  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  flows 
directly  into  the  vena  cava,  without  passing  through  the  liver.  Nencki 
and  Hahk  observed  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  dogs  operated  upon 

>  Arch,  des  sciences  bid.  de  8t.  Petersbourg,  Tome  4. 

«  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  8. 

'  Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  sflch&  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  1875.  Bee  also  Joum.  f.  pnkt 
€hem.  (N.  P.).  Bdd.  12,  16.  and  22 ;  Abel.  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1891 ;  Abel  and 
Muirhead,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  81. 

*  Hahu,  Massen,  Nencki  et  Pawlow,  La  fistule  d'Eck  de  la  veine  cave  inferieur  et  de 
la  veine  porte,  etc.    Arch,  des  sciences  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  Tome  1,  No.  4,  1892. 
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by  Pawlow  and  Massen,  and  these  symptoms  were  qnite  identical  with 
those  obtained  on  introdacing  carbamate  into  the  blood.  These  symptoms 
also  appear  after  the  introduction  of  carbamate  into  the  stomach,  while  the 
introdaction  of  carbamate  into  the  stomach  of  a  normal  dog  had  no  action. 
As  these  obserrers  also  found  that  the  nrine  of  the  dog  on  which  the  opera- 
tion was  made  was  richer  in  carbamate  than  that  of  the  normal  dog,  they 
conclude  that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  the  non-transformation  of  the 
ammonium  carbamate  into  urea  in  the  liver,  and  they  consider  the  am- 
monium carbamate  as  the  substance  from  which  the  urea  is  derived  in  the 
liver  of  mammals. 

The  view  as  to  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  carbamate  does 
not  contradict  the  above  statement  as  to  the  transformation  of  carbonates 
into  urea,  since  we  can  imagine  that  the  carbonate  is  first  converted  into 
carbamate  with  the  expulsion  of  a  molecule  of  water,  and  that  this  then  is 
transformed  into  urea  with  the  expulsion  of  a  second  molecule  of  water. 

F.  Hofmeisteb'  has  found  in  the  oxidation  of  different  members  of 
the  fatty  series,  as  well  as  in  amido-acids  and  proteids,  that  urea  was  formed 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  he  therefore  suggests  the  possibility  that 
urea  may  be  formed  by  an  oxidation-synthesis.  According  to  him,  in  the 
oxidation  of  nitrogenous  substances  a  radical  COXH, ,  containing  the 
amido-group,  unites  at  the  moment  of  formation  with  the  radical  NH, 
remaining  on  the  oxidation  of  ammonia,  forming  urea. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  urea,  we 
have  others  which  will  not  be  given,  because  the  only  theory  which  has  thus 
far  been  positively  demonstrated  is  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium 
compounds  and  amido-acids  in  the  liver. 

The  liver  is  the  only  organ  in  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  formation 
of  urea  has  been  directly  detected ; '  and  the  question  arises,  what  importance 
has  this  urea  formation  taking  place  in  the  liver?  Is  the  urea  wholly 
or  chiefly  formed  in  the  liver  ? 

U  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  forming  urea  it  is  to  be  expected,  on  the 
extirpation  or  atrophy  of  that  organ,  that  a  reduced  or,  in  short  experiments, 
at  least  a  strongly  diminished  elimination  of  urea  occurs.  As  at  least  a  part 
of  the  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver  from  ammonium  compounds,  a  simul- 
taneous increase  in  the  elimination  of  ammonia  is  to  be  expected. 

The  extirpation  and  atrophy  experiments  on  animals  made  by  different 
methods  by  Nencki  and  Hahk,  Slosse,  Liebleik,  Nekcki  and  Pawlow  ' 

»  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  87. 

*  In  regard  to  the  investigations  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Meissner,  Volt,  Gi^hant^ 
Gscheidlen  and  Salkowskl,  and  others,  on  the  r61e  of  the  kidneys  in  the  formation  of 
urea,  see  v.  Scliroeder,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  15  and  19,  and  Voit,  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  4. 

'  Nencki  and  Hahn,  1.  c;  Slosse,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1890;  Lieblein,  Arch, 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  88  ;  Nencki  and  Pawlow,  Arch,  des  scienc.  de  St.  Peters* 
bourg,  Tome  6.    See  also  ▼.  Heister,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25. 
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have  shown  that  a  rather  marked  increase  of  ammonia  and  a  diminished 
elimination  of  nrea  take  place  after  the  operation,  but  also  that  there  ar» 
cases  in  which,  irrespective  of  the  pronounced  atrophy,  an  abundant  forma- 
tion of  nrea  occurs,  and  no  appreciable  if  any  change  in  the  proportion 
of  ammonia  to  the  total  nitrogen  and  urea  is  observed.  After  extirpation 
of  the  organs  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  especially  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  from  the  circulation  Kaufmakn  *  also  found  an  important  increase 
in  the  urea  of  the  blood,  and  these  different  observations  show  that  the  liver 
is  not  the  only  organ,  in  the  various  animals  experimented  upon,  in  which 
urea  is  formed. 

The  observations  made  by  numerous  investigators'  on  human  beings 
with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  phosphorus  poisoning 
have  led  to  the  same  result.  We  learn  from  these  investigations  that  in 
certain  cases  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  may  be  so  changed 
that  urea  is  only  50-60^  of  the  total  nitrogen,  while  in  other  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  even  in  very  extensive  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells,  the  formation  of 
urea  is  not  diminished,  neither  is  the  proportion  between  the  total  nitrogen,, 
urea,  and  ammonia  essentially  changed.  Even  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
formation  of  urea  was  relatively  diminished  and  the  elimination  of  ammonia, 
considerably  increased  we  must  not  without  further  investigation  assume  & 
reduced  ability  of  the  organism  to  produce  urea.  An  increased  elimination 
of  ammonia  may,  as  shown  by  Munzeb  in  the  case  of  acute  phosphoruR 
poisoning,  be  dependent  upon  the  formation  of  abnormally  large  quantities 
of  acids,  caused  by  abnormal  metabolism,  and  these  acids  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  ammonia  for  their  neutralization  according  to  the  law  of  the 
elimination  of  ammonia,  which  will  be  given  later. 

For  the  present  we  are  not  justified  in  the  statement  that  the  liver  i& 
the  only  organ  in  which  urea  is  formed,  and  continued  investigation  only 
can  yield  further  information  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  forma- 
tion of  urea  from  ammonia  compounds  in  the  liver. 

Properties  and  Reactions  of  Urea,  Urea  crystallizes  in  needles  or  in 
long,  colorless,  four-sided,  often  hollow,  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms.  It  haa 
a  neutral  reaction  and  produces  a  cooling  sensation  on  the  tongue  like  salt- 
petre. It  melts  at  130-132^  C,  but  already  decomposes  at  about  100^  C. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  dissolves  in  equal  weight  of  water  and  in  five 
parts  alcohol;  it  requires  one  part  boiling  alcohol  for  solution;  it  is  insoluble 

»  Compt.  rend.  8oc.  biol.,  Tome  46,  and  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  6. 

•  See  Hallerworden,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  12 ;  Weintraud,  ibid.,  Bd. 
81 ;  MUnzer  and  Winterberg.  ibid,,  Bd.  83 ;  Stadelmann,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.^ 
Bd.  88  ;  Fawitzki,  ibid,,  Bd.  45 ;  Mttnzer,  ibid,,  Bd.  52 ;  Frttnkel,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochen- 
schr.,  1878  ;  Richter,  ibid.,  1896  ;  MOrner  and  SjOqvist,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2^ 
and  SjOqvist,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  1892  ;  Gumlich.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera..  Bd.  17  ; 
V.  Noorden,  Lehrb.  d.  Pathol,  des  Stoffwechsels,  8.  287. 
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in  alcohol-free  ether,  and  also  in  chloroform.  U  urea  in  substance  is  heated 
in  a  test-tabe,  it  melts,  decomposes,  gives  oS.  ammonia,  and  leaves  finally  a 
non-transparent  white  residue  which,  among  other  substances,  contains 
also  cjanuric  acid  and  biuret^  which  dissolves  in  water,  giving  a  beautiful 
reddish-violet  liquid  with  copper  sulphate  and  alkali  {biuret  reaction).  On 
heating  with  baryta-water  or  caustic  alkali,  also  in  the  so-called  alkaline 
fermentation  of  urine  caused  by  micro-organisms,  urea  splits  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  ammonia  with  the  addition  of  water.  The  same  decomposition 
products  are  produced  when  urea  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  An  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite  decomposes  urea  into 
nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  aqpording  to  the  equation 

CON,H,  +  SNaOBr  =  3NaBr  +  CO.  +  2H,0  +  N.. 

With  a  concentrated  solution  of  furfurol  and  hydrochloric  acid  urea  in 
substance  gives  a  coloration  passing  from  yellow,  green,  blue,  to  violet,  and 
then  beautiful  purple-violet  after  a  few  minutes  (Schiff's  reaction). 
According  to  Huppert*  the  test  is  best  performed  by  taking  2  c.c.  of  a 
concentrated  furfurol  solution,  4-6  drops  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  adding  to  this  mixture,  which  must  not  be  red,  a  small  crystal  of  urea. 
A  deep  violet  coloration  appears  in  a  few  minutes. 

Urea  forms  crystalline  combinations  with  many  acids.  Among  these 
the  one  with  nitric  acid  and  the  one  with  oxalic  acid  are  the  most  important. 

Urea  Nitrate,  C0(NH,),.HN0,.  On  crystallizing  quickly  this  com- 
bination forms  thin  rhombic  or  six-sided  overlapping  tiles,  colorless  plates, 
wb3se  point  has  an  angle  of  82°.  When  crystallizing  slowly,  larger  and 
.icker  rhombic  pillars  or  plates  are  obtained.  This  combination  is  rather 
easily  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  is  considerably  less  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining nitric  acid ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  treating  a  concentrated  solution 
of  urea  with  an  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid.  On 
heating  this  combination  it  volatilizes  without  leaving  a  residue. 

This  compound  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  detecting  small  amounts  of 
urea.  A  drop  of  the  couceutniled  solution  is  placed  on  a  microscope- slide  and  the 
cover-gbiss  placed  upon  it;  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  then  placed  on  tlie  side  of  the  cover- 
glass  and  allowed  to  flow  under.  The  formation  of  crystals  begins  where  the  solution 
and  the  nitric  acid  meet.  Alkali  nitrates  may  crystallize  very  similarly  to  urea  nitrate 
when  they  are  contaminated  with  other  bodies ;  therefore,  in  testing  for  urea,  the  crys- 
tals must  be  identified  as  urea  nitrate  by  heating  and  by  other  means. 

TJbea  Oxalate,  2.C0(NH,),.H,C,0^.  This  compound  is  m6re  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water  than  the  nitric-acid  compound.  It  is  obtained  in 
rhombic  or  six-sided  prisms  or  plates  on  adding  a  saturated  oxalic-acid 
solution  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea. 

Urea  also  forms  combinations  with  mercuric  nitrate  in  variable  propor- 


'  Huppert-Neubauer,  Analyse  des  Harnes,  10.  Aufl..  8.  296. 
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tions.     If  a  very  faintly  acid  mercnric-nitrate   solution  is  added  to  a 

two-per-cent  solution  of  urea  and  the  mixture   carefully  neutralized,  a 

•combination  is  obtained  of  a  constant  composition  which  contains  for  e^erj 

10  parts  of  urea  72  parts  mercuric  oxide.     This  compound  serves  as  the 

basis  of  Liebig's  titration  method.     Urea  combines  also  with  salts,  forming 

mostly  crystallizable  combinations,  as,  for  instance,  with  sodium  chloride, 

with  the  chlorides  of  the  heavy  metals,  etc.     An  alkaline  but  not  a  neutr*^ 

solution  of  urea  is  precipitated  with  mercuric  chloride. 

If  urea  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  an  excess  of  formaldehyde 
-added,  a  thick,  white,  granular  precipitate  is  obtained  which  is  difficultly  soluble  and 
whose  composition  Is  somewhat  disputed.*  With  pheuyl-hydrazin,  urea  in  strongacetic 
acid  gives  a  colorless  crystalline  combination  of  phenyl -semicarbazid,  CeH.NH.NH. 
CONHj.which  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  melts  at  172'  C.  (JAPPfe*). 

The  method  of  preparing  urea  from  urine  is  chiefly  as  follows:  Concen- 
trate the  urine,  which  has  been  faintly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  a 
low  temperature,  add  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
mixture  cool,  press  the  precipitate  well,  decompose  it  in  water  with  freshly 
precipitated  barium  carbonate,  dry  on  the  water-bath,  extract  the  residue 
with  strong  alcohol,  decolorize  when  necessary  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
filter  while  warm.  The  urea  which  crystallizes  on  cooling  is  pnrified  by 
recrystallization  from  warm  alcohol.  A  further  quantity  of  urea  may  be 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  by  concentration.  The  urea  is  parified 
from  contaminating  mineral  bodies  by  redissolving  in  alcohol-ether.  If  it 
is  only  necessary  to  detect  the  presence  of  urea  in  urine,  it  is  sufQcient  to 
-concentrate  a  little  of  the  urine  on  a  watch-glass  and,  after  cooling,  treat 
with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.     In  this  way  we  obtain  crystals  of  urea  nitrate. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Total  Nitrogen  and  Urea  in  Urine, 
Among  the  various  methods  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  nitro- 
gen, that  suggested  by  Ejeldahl  is  to  be  recommended.  But  as  Liebig^s 
method  for  the  estimation  of  urea  is  really  a  method  for  determining  the 
total  nitrogen,  and  as  the  physician  has  not  always  at  hand  the  apparatus 
and  utensils  necessary  for  a  Ejeldahl  determination,  he  often  makes  use 
of  this  method;  hence  it  will  be  given  in  detail. 

Ejeldahl's  method  consists  in  transforming  all  the  nitrogen  of  the 
organic  substances  into  ammonia  by  heating  with  a  sufficiently  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  ammonia  is  distilled  off  after  supersaturating  with 
alkali,  and  the  ammonia  collected  in  standard  sulphuric  acid.  The  follow- 
ing reagents  are  necessary. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid.  Either  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  pure  concen- 
trated and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  else  a  solution  of  200  grms.  phosphoric 
anhydride  in  1  litre  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  2.  Caustic  soda  free 
from  nitrates,  30-40^  solution.  The  quantity  of  this  caustic-soda  solution 
necessary  to  neutralize  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  mixture  must  be  determined. 
3.  Metallic  mercury  or  pure  yellow  mercuric  oxide.  (The  addition  of  this 
facilitates  the  destruction  of  the  organic  substances.)     4.  A potassium-sul- 

'  See  ToUena  and  his  pupils,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29,  S.  2751 ; 
Ck>ldscbmidt,  iHd.,  Bd.  29,  and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1897,  Bd.  1,  S.  88 ;  Thoma,  ibid.,  Bd« 
2,  8. 144  and  787. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.»  Bd.  22. 
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phide  solution  of  4^,  whose  object  is  to  decompose  any  mercnric  amid 
combination  which  might  not  evolve  its  ammonia  completely  on  distillation 
with  caasbic  soda.     5.  \  normal  sulphuric  acid  and  ^  normal  caustic  potash. 

In  performing  the  determination  5  c.c.  of  the  carefully  measured  filtered 
urine  is  placed  in  a  long-necked  Kjeldahl  flask,  a  drop  of  mercury  or 
about  0.3  grm.  mercuric  oxide  added,  and  then  treated  with  10-15  c.c.  of 
the  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  contents  are  heated  very  carefully,  placing 
the  flask  at  an  angle,  until  it  just  begins  to  boil  gently,  and  continue  this 
for  about  half  an  hour  or  until  the  mixture  is  colorless.  On  cooling  the 
contents  are  transferred  to  a  yoluminous  distilling  flask,  carefully  washing 
the  Kjeldahl  flask  with  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  neutralized 
by  caustic  soda.  A  few  zinc  shavings  are  added  to  prevent  too  rapid 
ebullition  on  distillation,  and  then  an  excess  of  caustic-soda  solution,  which 
has  previously  been  treated  with  30-40  c.c.  of  the  potassium-stilphide  solu- 
tion. The  flask  is  quickly  connected  with  the  condenser  tube  and  all  the 
ammonia  distilled  off.  In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  ammonia  it  is  best  to- 
lower  the  end  of  the  exit-tube  below  the  surface  of  the  acid,  and  the 
regurgitation  of  the  acid  is  prevented  by  having  a  bulb  blown  on  the  exit- 
tube.  Not  less  than  25-30  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid  is  used  for  every^ 
5  c.c.  of  urine,  and  on  completion  of  the  distillation  the  acid  is  retitrated 
with  \  normal  caustic  soda,  using  roeolic  acid,  tincture  of  cochineal,  or 
lacmoid  as  indicator.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  acid  corresponds  to 
2.8  milligrammes  nitrogen.  As  a  control  and  in  order  to  see  the  purity  of 
the  reagents,  or  to  eliminate  any  error  caused  by  an  accidental  quantity  of 
anunonia  in  the  air,  we  always  make  a  blind  experiment  with  the  reagents. 

LiEBiG^s  METHOD  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  dilute  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate  under  proper  conditions  precipitates  all  the  nrea,  forming  a 
compound  of  constant  composition.  As  indicator,  a  soda  solution  or  a  thin 
paste  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  nsed.  An  excess  of  mercuric  nitrate  produces 
herewith  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  combination,  while  the  combination 
of  urea  and  mercury  is  white.  Pflugeb  >  has  given  full  particulars  of  this 
method;  therefore  we  will  describe  Pflugeb's  modification  of  Libbig^s 
method. 

As  phosphoric  acid  is  also  precipitated  by  the  mercuric-nitrate  solution, 
this  must  be  removed  from  the  urine  by  the  addition  of  a  baryta  solution 
before  titration.  Pflugeb  also  suggested  that  the  acidity  produced  by  the 
mercury  solution  be  neutralized  during  titration  by  the  addition  of  a  soda^ 
solution.     The  liquids  necessary  for  the  titration  are  the  following: 

1.  Mercuric  Nitrate  Solution.  This  solution  is  calculated  for  a  2^  urea 
solution,  and  20  c.c.  of  the  first  should  correspond  to  10  c.c.  of  the  latter. 
Each  c.c.  of  the  mercury  solution  corresponds  to  0.01  grm.  urea.  As  a 
small  excess  of  HgO  is  necessary  in  the  urine  to  make  the  final  reaction 
(with  alkali  carbonate  or  bicarbonate)  appear,  each  c.c.  of  the  mercury 
solution  must  contain  0.0772  instead  of  0.0720  grm.  HgO.  The  mercury 
solution  contains  therefore  77.2  grms.  HgO  in  one  litre. 

The  solution  may  be  prepared  from  pure  mercury  or  mercuric  oxide  by  dissolviDg 
in  uitric  acid.  The  solution,  freed  an  completely  as  possible  from  an  excess  of  acid,  ia 
diluted  by  the  careful  addition  of  water,  stirring  meanwhile,  until  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.10,  or  a  little  higher,  at  +  20*  C.    The  solution  is  standardized  with  a  2jC 

>  Pflttger,  and  PflUger  and  Bohland,  in  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  21,  86,  87,  and  40. 
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solution  of  pure  urea  which  has  been  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  nnd  the  operation  con- 
ducted as  will  be  described  later.  If  the  solution  is  too  concentrated,  ii  is  corrected  by 
the  careful  addition  of  the  necessary  amount  of  water,  avoiding  precipitulioii  of  basic 
salt,  and  titrating  again.  The  solution  is  correct  if  19.8  c.  c.  of  it,  added  at  once  to 
10  c.  c.  of  the  urea  solution  and  the  necessary  qunniiy  of  normal  soda  solution  (11-12 
c.  c.  or  more)  to  nearly  completely  neutralize  the  liquid,  gives  the  final  reaction  when 
exactly  20  c.  c.  of  the  mercury  solution  has  been  employed. 

2.  Baryta  Solution.  This  consists  of  1  vol.  bariam-nitrate  and  2  vols, 
barinm-hydrate  solution,  both  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

3.  Normal  Soda  Solution,  This  solution  contains  53  grms.  pure  anhy- 
drous sodium  carbonate  in  1  litre  of  water.  According  to  Pfluger  a 
solution  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.053  is  sufficient.  The  amount  of  this 
soda  solution  necessary  to  completely  neutralize  the  acid  set  free  during  the 
titration  is  determined  by  titrating  with  a  pure  2^  urea  solution.  To 
facilitate  operations  a  table  can  be  made  showing  the  quantity  of  soda  solu- 
tion necessary  when  from  10  to  35  c.c.  of  the  mercury  solution  is  used. 

Before  the  titration  the  following  must  be  considered.  The  chlorides  of 
the  urine  interfere  with  the  titratfon  in  that  a  part  of  the  mercuric  nitrate 
is  transformed  into  mercuric  chloride,  which  does  not  precipitate  the  urea. 
The  chlorides  of  the  urine  are  therefore  removed  by  a  silver-nitrate  solution, 
which  also  removes  any  bromine  or  iodine  combinations  which  may  esist  in 
the  urine.  If  the  urine  contains  proteid  in  noticeable  amounts,  it  must  be 
removed  by  coagulation  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  concentration  and  the  volume  of  the  unne  are  not  changed 
during  these  operations.  If  the  urine  contains  ammonium  carbonate  in 
notable  quantities,  caused  by  alkaline  fermentation,  this  titration  method 
cannot  be  applied.  The  same  is  true  of  urine  containing  leucin,  tyrosin,  or 
medicinal  preparations  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate. 

In  cases  where  the  urine  is  free  from  proteid  or  sugar  and  not  specially 
poor  in  chlorides,  the  quantity  of  urea,  and  also  the  approximate  quantity 
of  mercuric  nitrate  necessary  for  the  titration,  may  be  learned  from  the 
specific  gravity.  A  specific  gravity  of  1.010  corresponds  to  about  10  p.  m., 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.015  generally  somewhat  less  than  15  p.  m.,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.015-1.020  about  15-20  p.  m.  urea.  With  a  specific 
gravity  higher  than  1.020  the  urine  generally  contains  more  than  20  p.  m. 
of  urea,  and  above  this  point  the  amount  of  urea  increases  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  specific  gravity,  so  that  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030  it 
contains  over  40  p.  m.  urea.  Fever-urines  with  a  specific  gravity  above 
1.020  sometimes  contain  30-40  p.  m.  urea,  or  even  more. 

Preparation^  for  the  Titration.  If  a  large  amount  of  urea  is  sus- 
pected from  a  high  specific  gravity,  the  urine  must  first  be  diluted  with  a 
carefully  measured  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  amount  of  urea  is  reduced 
below  30  p.  m.  In  a  special  portion  of  the  same  urine  the  amount  of 
chlorides  is  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  which  will  be  given  later,  and 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  silver-nitrate  solution  necessary  is  noted.  Then  a 
larger  quantity  of  urine,  say  100  cc,  is  mixed  with  one  half  or,  if  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  with  an 
equal  volume  of  the  baryta  solution;  it  is  then  allowed  to  stand  a  little 
while,  and  the  precipitate  is  filtered  through  a  dried  filter.  From  the 
filtrate  containing  the  urine  diluted  with  water  a  proper  quantity,  corre- 
sponding to  about  60  cc.  of  the  original  urine,  is  measured,  and  exactly 
neutralized  with  nitric  acid  added  from  a  burette,  so  that  the  exact  quantitj 
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employed  is  known.  The  neatralized  mixture  of  nrine  and  baryta  is  treated 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  silver-nitrate  solution  necessary  to  completely 
precipitate  the  chlorides,  which  was  ascertained  by  a  previous  determina- 
tion. The  mixture,  containing  a  known  volume  of  urine,  is  now  filtered 
through  a  dried  filter  into  a  fiask,  and  from  the  filtrate  an  amount  is  meas- 
ured corresponding  to  10  c.c.  of  the  original  urine. 

Execution  of  the  Titration.  Nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  mercuric- 
nitrate  solution  to  be  used,  and  which  is  known  from  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine,  is  added  at  once,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  quantity  of 
soda  solution  necessary,  as  indicated  by  the  table.  If  the  mixture  becomes 
yellowish  in  color,  then  too  much  mercury  solution  has  been  added  and 
another  determination  must  be  made.  If  the  test  remains  white,  and  if  a 
drop  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  glass  plate  with  a  dark  background  and 
stirred  with  a  drop  of  a  thin  paste  of  sodium  bicarbonate  does  not  give  a 
yellow  color,  the  addition  of  mercury  solution  is  continued  by  adding  ^  and 
then  tV  c-^-j  *^d  testing  after  each  addition  in  the  following  way:  A  drop 
of  the  mixture  is  placed  on  a  glass  plate  with  a  dark  background  beside  a 
small  drop  of  the  bicarbonate  paste.  If  the  color  after  stirring  the  two 
drops  together  is  stiH  white  after  a  few  seconds,  then  more  mercury  solution 
must  be  added ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  yellowish,  then — if  not  too  much 
mercury  solution  has  been  added  by  inattention — the  result  to  ^  c.c.  has 
been  found.  By  this  approximate  determination,  which  is  sufficient  in 
many  cases,  we  have  fixed  the  minimum  amount  of  mercury  solution  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  quantity  of  urine  in  question,  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
final  determination. 

A  second  quantity  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  10  c.c.  of  the  original 
urine,  is  filtered,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mercury  solution  added  at  one 
time  as  was  found  necessary  to  produce  the  final  reaction,  and  immediately 
after  the  corresponding  amount  of  soda  solution,  which  must  not  indicate 
the  end  of  the  reaction.  Then  add  the  mercury  solution  in  ^  c.c.  without 
neutralizing  with  soda,  until  a  drop  taken  out  and  mixed  with  the  soda 
solution  gives  a  yellow  coloration.  If  this  final  reaction  is  obtained  after 
the  addition  of  0.1-0.2  c.c,  then  the  titration  may  be  considered  as  finished. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  larger  quantity  is  necessary,  the  addition  of  the 
mercury  solution  must  be  continued  until  a  final  reaction  is  obtained  with 
simple  carbonate,  and  the  titration  repeated  again,  adding  the  quantity  of 
mercury  solution  used  in  the  previous  test  at  one  time,  and  also  adding  the 
corresponding  amount  of  soda  solution.  If  we  obtain  the  end  reaction  by 
the  addition  of  -^  c.c,  we  may  consider  the  titration  as  finished. 

If  in  each  titration  a  quantity  of  filtrate  containing  urine  and  baryta 
corresponding  to  10  c.c  of  the  original  urine  is  used,  then  the  calculations 
are  very  simple,  since  1  c.c.  of  mercuric-nitrate  solution  corresponds  to  0.01 
grm.  of  urea.  As  the  mercury  solution  is  made  for  a  2^  urea  solution,  and  as 
the  filtrate  of  urine  and  baryta  generally  contains  less  urea  (if  the  quantity 
of  urea  is  above  2^,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  any  mistake  by  dilating  the  urine  at 
the  beginning  of  the  operation),  a  mistake  occurs  here  which  can  be 
corrected  in  the  following  way,  according  to  Pfluger:  To  the  measured 
volume  of  the  filtrate  from  the  urine  (the  filtrate  with  baryta  after  neutral- 
ization with  nitric  acid,  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate  and  filtration)  the 
quantity  of  normal  soda  solution  employed  is  added,  and  from  this  sum  the 
volume  of  mercury  solution  used  is  subtracted.     The  remainder  is  then 
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mnltiplied  by  0.08,  and  the  product  subtracted  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
mercury  solution  used.  For  example,  if  the  filtrate  furine  and  baryta 
+  nitric  acid  +  silver  nitrate)  measured  25.8  cc,  and  tne  number  of  c.c. 
of  soda  solution  used  in  the  titration  13.8  cc,  and  the  mercury  solution 
20.5  cc,  we  have  then  20.5  -  ((39.6  —  20.5)  X  0.08}  =  20.5  -  1.53  = 
18.97,  and  the  corrected  quantity  of  mercury  solution  is  therefore  18.97  c.c. 
If  the  measured  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (in  this  case  25.8  c.c.)  corresponds  to 
10  c.c.  of  the  original  urine,  then  the  amount  of  urea  is  18.97  X  0.01  = 
0.1897  =  18.97  p.m.  urea. 

Besides  the  urea  other  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  are  precipi- 
tated by  the  mercury  solution.  In  the  titration  we  really  do  not  obtain  the 
quantity  of  urea,  but,  as  Pfluger  has  shown,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  urine  expressed  as  urea.  As  urea  contains  46.67  p.  c.  N,  the  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  may  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of 
urea  found.  The  results  obtained  by  this  calculation  correspond  well, 
according  to  Pfluger,  with  the  results  found  for  the  total  nitrogen  as 
determined  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

Among  the  methods  suggested  for  the  special  estimation  of  urea,  that  of 
Morner-Sjoqvist  is  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  and  readily  performed. 
For  this  reason  this  method  only  will  be  given  in  detail,  while  we  must  refer 
to  special  works  for  the  other  methods,  such  as  Bunsen's  method  with  its 
many  modifications  as  suggested  by  Pfluger,  Bohlantd  and  Bleibtreu.* 

MdBNEB-SjOQVlST  Method."  According  to  this  method  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  the  urine,  with  the  exception  of  the  urea  and  ammonia,  are 
first  precipitated  by  alcohol-ether  after  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  barium 
chloride  and  barium  hydrate,  and  then  the  urea  determined  in  the  concen- 
trated filtrate,  after  driving  off  the  ammonia,  by  Kjeldahl's  nitrogen 
estimation. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  Mix  5  c.c.  of  the  urine  in  a  flask  with 
5  c.c.  saturated  BaCl,  solution,  in  which  5^  barium  hydrate  is  dissolved. 
Then  add  100  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  97 j^  alcohol  and  1  part  ether, 
and  allow  this  to  stand  in  the  closed  flask  overnight.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off  and  washed  with  alcohol-ether.  The  alcohol  and  ether  are 
removed  from  the  filtrate  by  distillation  at  about  55"*  C.  (not  above  60°  C). 
When  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  about  25  c.c.  a  little  water  and  calcined 
magnesia  are  added  and  the  evaporation  continued  until  the  vapors  are  no 
longer  alkaline  in  reaction,  which  generally  is  found  before  it  is  concentrated 
to  15-10  c.c.  This  concentrated  liquid  is  transferred  into  a  proper  flask  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  water,  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  further  concentrated  on  the  water-bath.  Now  20  c.c.  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  process  carried  out  according  to 
Kjeldahl. 

Knop-HOfner's  method*  is  based  on  the  fact  that  urea,  by  the  actioD  of  sodium  hypo- 
bromite,  splits  into  water,  carbon  dioxide  (which  dissolves  in  the  alkali),  and  nitrogen- 
whose  volume  is  measured  (see  page  416).  This  method  is  less  accurate  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  therefore  in  scientific  work  it  is  discarded.  It  is  of  value  to  the  physi- 
cian and  for  practical  purposes,  because  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be 

1  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  88,  48,  and  44. 
«  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2. 

» Knop,  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  Bd.  9 ;  Hiifner,  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  P.), 
Bd.  3.     See  also  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  804,  etc. 
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performed,  even  though  it  may  not  give  very  accurate  results.  For  practical  purposes 
a  series  of  different  apparatus  have  been  constructed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  this  method. 
Among  these  Esbach'b  ureometer  deserves  to  be  especially  mentioned,  and  also  B5ht- 
ltngk's*  apparatus. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  nrea  in  blood  or  other  animal  fluids, 
as  well  as  in  the  tissues,  Schoxdorff  has  proposed  a  method  where  the 
proteids  and  extractives  are  first  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  phospho- 
tungstic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  the  filtrate  made  alkaline 
with  lime.  The  quantities  of  ammonia  formed  on  heating  a  part  of  this 
filtrate  to  150°  C.  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
produced  by  heating  the  other  part  to  150**  C.  are  determined.  In  regard 
to  the  principles  of  this  method,  as  well  as  to  the  details,  we  refer  to  the 
original  article  (PflCger's  Arch.,  Bd,  62). 

Carbamio  Aoid,  H9N.COOH.  This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  as 
sails.  Ammonium  carbamate  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on  dry  carbon 
dioxide.  Carbamic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  pcrmunganute  on 
proteid  and  several  other  nitrogenous  organic  bodies. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  occurrence  of  carbamic  acid  in  human  and  animal 
urines  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  urea.  The  calcium  salt,  which  is  s<iluble  in 
water  and  ammouia  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  most  important  in  the  detection  of  this 
acid.  The  solution  of  the  calcium  salt  in  water  becomes  cloudy  on  standing,  Imt  much 
quicker  on  l)oiling,  and  calcium  carbonate  separates  Nolf*  has  recently  made  investi- 
gations on  the  formation  and  detection  of  carbamic  acid. 

Carbamic  acid  et/tylesUr  ^urethan),  as  shown  by  JaffI:.*  may  pass,  by  the  mutual 
action  of  alcohol  and  urea,  mto  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  urine  wiien  working  with 
large  quantities  of  urine. 

Greatinin,  C^H,N,0,  or  Nil  :  ^C-sr/riri  \  prr  >  is  generally  considered 

as  the  anhydride  of  creatin  (see  page  339)  found  in  the  muscles.     It  occurs 

in  human  urine  and  in  that  of  certain  mammalia.     It  has  also  been  found 

in  ox-blood,  milk,  though  in  very  small  amounts,  and  in  the  f  esh  of  certain 

fishes. 

Johnson's  statement  that  the  creatinin  of  the  urine  Is  different  from  that  produced  by 
the  action  of  acids  on  creatin  is  incorrect  according  to  Toppelius  aid  Pommerehnb, 
WoBRNERand  Thelen.* 

The  quantity  of  creatinin  in  human  urine  is,  in  a  grown  man  voiding  a 
normal  quantity  of  urine  in  the  course  of  a  day,  0.6-1.3  grms.  (Neubauer), 
or  on  an  average  1  grm.  Johnson*  found  1.7-2.1  grms.  per  day. 
The  quantity  is  dependent  on  the  food,  and  decreases  in  starvation.  Suck- 
lings do  not  generally  eliminate  any  creatinin,  and  it  only  appears  in  the 
urine  when  the  milk  is  replaced  by  other  food.  The  quantity  of  creatinin 
in  urine  varies  as  a  rule  with  the  quantity  of  urea,  although  it  is  increased 
more  by  meat  (because  the  meat  contains  creatin)  than  by  proteid.    Grocco 

•  In  regard  to  the  various  modifications  of  Knop-Hafner*8  method  see  Simon,  Clinical 
Diagnosis,  2d  ed. ;  also  BOhtlingk.  Arch.  exp.  de  St.  P^tersbourg.  Tome  Q. 

.*  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28. 
« Ibid.,  Bd.  14. 

*  S.  Johnson.  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  Vols.  42,  43  ;  Chem.  News.  Vol.  55 ;  Toppelius  and 
Pommerehne,  Arch.  f.  Pharm.,  Bd.  284  ;  Woerner,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  18W. 

.  *  Huppert-Neubauer,  Hamanalyse,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  887. 
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and  MoiTESSiER  claim  that  the  elimination  of  creatinin  is  increased  hy 
mnscnlar  activity,  bat  according  to  Oddi  and  Tarulli  *  this  is  only  true 
for  excessive  activity.  The  behavior  of  creatinin  in  disease  is  little  known. 
By  increased  metabolism  the  amount  is  increased,  while  by  decreased 
exchange  of  material,  as  in  anaemia  and  cachexia,  it  is  diminished. 

Creatinin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  monoclinic  prisms  which  differ 
from  creatin  crystals  in  not  becoming  white  with  loss  of  water  when  heated 
to  100*^  C.  It  dissolves  in  11  parts  cold  water,  but  more  easily  in  warm 
water.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  the  statements  in  regard 
to  its  solubilities  differ  widely.*  It  is  more  soluble  in  warm  alcohol.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  In  alkaline  solution  creatinin  is  converted 
into  creatin  very  easily  on  warming. 

Creatinin  gives  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  combination  witb  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A  solution  of  creatinin  acidified  with  mineral  acids  gives 
<jrystalline  precipitates  with  phospho-tungstic  or  phospho-molybdic  acids 
even  in  very  dilute  solutions  (1  :  10,000)  (Kerner,  Hofmeister*).  It  is 
precipitated,  like  urea,  by  mercuric-nitrate  solution  and  also  by  mercuric 
chloride.  On  treating  a  dilute  creatinin  solution  with  sodium  acetate  and 
then  with  mercuric  chloride  a  precipitate  of  glassy  globules  having  the 
composition  4(C^H,N,O.HCl.HgO)3HgCl,  separates  on  standing  some  time 
(Johnson).  Among  the  compounds  of  creatinin,  that  with  zinc  chloride, 
creatinm  zinc-chloride^  (C^H^N,0),ZnCl„  is  of  special  interest.  This  com- 
bination is  obtained  when  a  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of  creatinin  in 
alcohol  is  treated  with  a  concentrated,  faintly  acid  solution  of  zinc  chloride. 
Free  mineral  acids  dissolve  the  combination,  hence  they  must  not  be  present; 
this,  however,  may  be  prevented,  when  they  are  present,  by  an  addition  of 
sodium  acetate.  In  the  impure  state,  as  ordinarily  obtained  from  urine, 
creatinin  zinc  chloride  forms  a  sandy,  yellowish  powder  which  under  the 
microscope  appears  as  fine  needles  forming  concentric  groups,  mostly  com- 
plete rosettes  or  yellow  balls  or  tufts,  or  grouped  as  brushes.  On  slowly 
crystallizing  or  when  very  pure,  more  sharply  defined  prismatic  crystals  are 
obtained.     This  combination  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Creatinin  acts  as  a  reducing  agent.  Mercuric  oxide  is  reduced  to 
metallic  mercury,  and  oxalic  acid  and  methylguanidin  (methyluramin)  are 
formed.  Creatinin  also  reduces  copper  hydroxide  in  alkaline  solution, 
forming  a  colorless  soluble  combination,  and  only  after  continuous  boiling 
with  an  excess  of  copper  salt  is  free  suboxide  of  copper  formed.  Creatinin 
interferes  with  Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  partly  because  it  has  a  reducing 

»  Grocco,  see  MaVs  Jabresber.,  Bd.  16  ;  Moitessler,  ibid.,  Bd.  21 ;  Oddi  and  Tarulli, 
ibid.,  Bd.  24. 

•  See  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl. ,  and  Hoppe-Seyler's  Hundbuch,  6.  Aufl. 
' »  Kerner.  Pflttger's  Arcb.,  Bd.  2 ;  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 
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action  and  partly  by  retaining  the  copper  suboxide  in  solution.  The  com- 
bination with  copper  snbozide  is  not  solable  in  a  satnrated-soda  solntion, 
and  if  a  little  creatinin  is  dissolved  in  a  cold,  satnrated-soda  solation  and 
then  a  few  drops  of  Fehlikg's  reagent  added,  a  white  floccnlent  combina- 
tion separates  after  heating  to  50-60**  C.  and  then  cooling  (v.  Maschke's  * 
reaction).  An  alkaline  bismnth  solution  (see  Sugar  Tests)  is  not  reduced 
by  creatinin. 

If  we  add  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  very  dilute  sodium  nitro- 
prusside  (sp.  gr.  1.003)  to  a  dilute  creatinin  solution  (or  to  the  urine)  and 
then  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda,  a  ruby-red  liquid  is  obtained  which  quickly 
turns  yellow  again  (Weyl's'  reaction).  If  the  cooled  yellow  solution  ia 
neutralized,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  a  crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  a  nitroso  compound  (C^H^N^O,)  of  creatinin  separates  on  stirring 
(Kbamm*).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  yellow  solution  is  treated  with  an 
excess  of  acetic  acid  and  heated,  the  solution  becomes  first  green  and  then 
blue  (Salkowski  *) ;  finally  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  obtained.  If  a 
solution  of  creatinin  in  water  (or  urine)  is  treated  with  a  watery  solution  of 
picric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  caustic-soda  solution,  a  red  coloration 
lasting  several  hours  occurs  immediately  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
which  turns  yellow  on  the  addition  of  acid  (Jafp^'s*  reaction).  Acetone 
gives  a  more  reddish-yellow  color.  Grape-sugar  gives  with  this  reagent  a 
red  coloration  only  after  heating. 

In  preparing  creatinin  from  urine  the  creatinin  zinc  chloride  is  first 
prepared  according  to  Neubauer's  *  method.  One  litre  or  more  of  urine 
is  treated  with  milk  of  lime  until  alkaline  and  then  GaCl,  solution  until  all 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup 
after  faintly  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  this  treated  while  still  warm 
with  97^  alcohol  (about  200  c.c.  for  each  litre  of  urine).  After  about  12 
hours  it  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  treated  first  with  a  little  sodium  acetate 
and  then  with  an  acid-free  zinc-chloride  solution  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.20  (about  200  c.c.  for  each  litre  of  urine).  After  thorough  stirring 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  48  hours,  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  alcohol.  The  creatinin  zinc  chloride  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
boiled  with  lead  oxide,  filtered,  the  filtrate  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal, 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residne  extracted  with  strong  alcohol  (which 
leaves  the  creatin  undissolved).  The  alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated  to  the 
point  of  crystallization,  and  the  crystals  purified  by  recrystallization  from 
water. 

Creatinin   may  also   be    prepared   from   urine    by  precipitating  with 

»  Zeitscbr.  f.  analyt.  Cbem..  Bd.  17. 

*  Ber.d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  11. 
»  Centralbl.  f.  d.  meti.  Wissensch.,  1897. 

<  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  4.  8.  188. 
» Ibid,,  Bd.  10. 

•  Ann.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm..  Bd.  119. 
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mercaric-chloride   eolation  according  to   either  Maly's  or  Johnson's 
process. 

The  qtcantitative  estimation  of  creatinin  may  be  performed  according  to 
Neubaueb's  method  for  the  preparation  of  creatinin,  or  more  simply  by 
Salkowsei's  *  modification  of  this  method.  240  c.c.  of  the  urine  freed  from 
proteid  (by  boiling  with  acid)  and  from  sugar  (by  fermentation  with  yeast) 
are  alkalized  with  milk  of  lime,  and  precipitated  by  CaOl,  and  filled  up  to 
300  c.c.  250  c.c.  (=  200  c.c.  urine)  are  measured  off,  neutralized  or  niade 
only  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid  and  evaporated  to  about  20  c.c,  then 
thoroughly  stirred  with  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  com- 
pletely transferred  to  a  100-c.c.  flask  which  contains  some  alcohol,  the 
residue  in  the  dish  being  washed  with  alcohol.  On  thorough  shaking  and 
cooling  the  flask  is  filled  to  the  100-c.c.  mark  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours.  80  c.c.  (=160  c.c.  urine)  of  the  filtrate  are 
collected  in  a  beaker-glass  and  treated  with  0.5-1  c.c.  zinc-chloride  solution, 
and  the  covered  beaker  is  left  standing  in  a  cool  place  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  smsdl  dried  and  weighed  filter,  using  the 
filtrate  to  wash  the  crystals  from  the  beaker.  After  allowing  the  crystals  to 
completely  drain  off,  they  are  washed  with  a  little  alcohol  until  the  filtrate 
gives  no  reaction  for  chlorine,  and  dried  at  lOO''  0.  100  parts  creatinin 
zinc-chloride  contain  62.44  parts  creatinin.  As  the  precipitate  is  never 
quite  pure,  the  quantity  of  zinc  must  be  carefully  determined,  in  exact 
experiments,  by  evaporating  with  nitric  acid,  heating,  washing  the  oxide  of 
zinc  with  water  (to  remove  any  NaCl),  drying,  heating,  and  weighing. 
22.4  parts  zinc  oxide  correspond  to  100  parts  creatinin  zinc  chloride. 

KouscH  •  also  precipitates  with  milk  of  lime  and  CaCl, ,  filters,  makes 
the  filtrate  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  evaporates  to  syrup,  and  extracts 
with  alcohol.  A  measured  volume  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  precipitated 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  containing  acetic  acid.  The 
nitrogen  is  determined  by  Kjeldahl's  method  in  the  precipitate  carefully 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol  containing  a  little  sodium  acetate  and  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid.  On  multiplying  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  by  2.69  we 
obtain  the  quantity  of  creatinin.  The  mercuric  chloride  solution  consists 
of  30  parts  mercuric  chloride,  1  part  sodium  acetate,  3  drops  glaciid  acetic 
acid,  and  125  parts  absolute  alcohol. 

XanthoorMktinin,  OtHioNiO.  This  body,  which  was  first  prepared  from  meat  ex- 
tract by  Gautibb,  has  been  found  by  Monari  in  dog's  urine  after  the  iniection  of 
creatinm  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  human  urine  after  several  hours  of  exhaust- 
ing marching.  According  to  Oolabakti  it  occurs  to  a  relatively  greater  extent  in  lion's 
urine.  Stadthaqbn^  considers  the  xauthocreatinin  isolated  from  human  urine  after 
strenuous  muscular  activity  as  impure  creatinin. 

Xauthocreatinin  forms  thin  sulphur-yellow  plates,  similar  to  cholesterin.  which  have 
a  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  gives  a  crystalline  combi- 
nation with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  double  compound  with  gold  and  platinum  chloride. 
It  gives  a  combination  with  zinc  chloride,  which  crystallizes  in  fine  needles.  Xautho- 
creatinin has  a  poisonous  action. 

»  Maly,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  159 :  Johnson,  Proceed.  Roy.  8oc.,  Vol.  48, 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  10  and  14. 

>  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1895. 

<  Gautier,  Bull,  de  I'acad.  de  med.  (2),  Tome  5,  and  Bull,  de  la  See.  Chem.  (2),  Tome 
48;  Monari,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17;  Colasanti,  Arch.  ital.  d.  Biologie,  Tome  16» 
Fuc.  8 ;  Stadthagen,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  16. 
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HN— CO 


CO   C— 1 


TTric  Acid,  Ur,    C.H,N,0,.       |       ||    ^:::^C0.    Uric  acid,  which  is  a 

HN—  C— NH 
diureid  of  a  trioxyacrylic  acid,  is  closely  allied  to  the  naclein  bases  (see 
Chapter  V)  and  may  be  designated  as  2,  6,  8  trioxypurin  (E.  Fischer). 

Uric  acid  has  been  synthetically  prepared  by  Horbaczewbki  '  In  several  ways. 
On  fusing  urea  and  glycocoll.  uric  acid  is  formed  according  to  the  formula 
8CON,H4  -f  C,H»NOa  =  C»H4N40,  +  2H,0  +  8NH, .  and  in  this  reaction  bydantoin 
aud  biuret  are  formed  as  intermediate  products.  He  also  obtained  uric  acid  on  heating 
trichlor-lactic  acid,  or  still  better  trichlor-luctic  acid-amid,  with  an  excess  of  urea,  fi 
we  eliminate  from  the  reaction  the  numerous  by-products  (cyanuric  acid,  carbon 
dioxide,  etc.),  then  ibis  process  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  C»CltH«0aN4- 
2CON,H4  =  C»H4N40,  +  H,0  -|-  NH4CI  -f  2HC1. 

E.  Fischer  and  Acn'  have  prepared  uric  acid  from  pseudouric  acid,  which  is  richer 
in  one  molecule  of  water  than  ordinary  uric  acid,  by  heating  to  145**  C.  with  oxalic  acid. 

On  strongly  heating  nric  acid  it  decomposes  with  the  formation  of 
URBA,  HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  CYANURIC  ACID,  and  AMMONIA.  On  heating 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to  170°  C.  it  splits  into 
GLYCOCOLL,  CARBON  DIOXIDE,  and  AMMONIA.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  splitting  and  oxidation  take  place«  and  either  monoareids  or  diareids 
are  produced.  By  oxidation  with  lead  peroxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic 
ACID,  UREA,  and  allantoin,  which  last  is  glyoxyldiureid,  are  produced 
(see  below).  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  urea  and  a  mono- 
ureid,  the  mesoxalyl  urea,  or  alloxan,  are  obtained,  C^H^N^O,  +  0  + 
H,0  =  C,H,N,0,  +  (Nn,),CO.  On  warming  with  nitric  acid,  alloxan 
yields  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxalyl  urea,  or  parabanic  acid,  C,H,N,0,.  By 
the  addition  of  water  the  parabanic  acid  passes  into  oxaluric  acid, 
C,H^N,0^ ,  traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  urine  and  which  easily  split  into 
oxalic  acid  and  urea.  In  alkaline  solution  uric  acid  may,  by  taking  up  water 
and  oxygen,  be  transformed  into  a  new  acid,  uroxanic  acid,  C^H.N^O, , 
which  may  then  be  changed  into  oxonic  acid,  C^H^N,0^.* 

Uric  acid  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  birds  and  of  scaly 
amphibians,  in  which  animals  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine 
appears  in  this  form.  Uric  acid  occurs  frequently  in  the  urine  of  carniv- 
orous mammalia,  but  is  sometimes  absent;  in  urine  of  herbivora  it  is 
habitually  present,  though  only  as  traces;  in  human  urine  it  occurs  in 
greater  but  still  small  and  variable  amounts.  Traces  of  uric  acid  are  also 
found  in  several  organs  and  tissues,  as  in  the  spleen,  lungs,  heart,  pancreas, 
liver  (especially  in  birds),  and  in  the  brain.  It  habitually  occurs  in  the 
blood  of  birds  (Meissner).     Traces  have  been  found  in  human  blood  under 

1  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bdd.  6  and  8.  See  alsoBehrend  and  Roosen,  Ber.  d.  deut8ch« 
Chem.  Gesellsch..  Bd.  21,  S.  999. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Oesellsch.,  Bd.  28. 

*  See  Sundwik,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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normal  conditions  (Abeles).  Under  pathological  conditions  it  occurs  to 
an  increased  extent  in  the  hlood  in  pnenmonia  and  nephritis  (v.  Jaesch  ' 
and  others),  but  also  in  leucaemia  and  arthritis.  Uric  acid  also  occars  in 
large  quantities  in  **  chalk-stones,''  certain  urinary  calculi,  and  in  guano. 
It  has  also  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  insects  and  certain  snails,  as  also 
in  the  wings  (which  it  colors  white)  of  certain  butterflies  (Hopkins*), 

The  amount  of  uric  acid  eliminated  with  human  urine  is  subject  to 
considerable  individual  variation,  but  amounts  on  an  average  to  0.7  grm. 
per  day  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  varies  consider- 
ably with  a  mixed  diet,  but  is  on  an  average  1  :  50-1  :  70.  In  new-born 
infants  and  in  the  first  days  of  life  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is 
increased  (Mares),  and  the  relation  between  uric  acid  and  urea  is 
about  1  :  13-14.  Sjoqvist*  found  the  relationship  in  new-born  infants  to 
be  1  :  6.42-17.1. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  food  we  know  from  the  observations  of 
Banke,  Mares,  and  others  that  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is  diminished 
in  starvation,  and  that  it  quickly  increases  on  partaking  food,  especially 
proteid  food.  Mares  found  the  minimum  about  13  hours  after  the  last 
meal,  and  a  strong  increase  about  2-5  hours  after  meat  diet.  This  increase 
after  a  meal  rich  in  proteid  Horbaczewski  explains  by  the  digestion 
leucocytosis  (see  below)  which  habitually  appears.  It  is  quite  generally 
accepted  that  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  with  vegetable  food  is 
smaller  than  with  a  meat  diet,  in  which  case  the  quantity  may  rise  to 
2  grms.  or  over  per  day.* 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  other  circumstances,  as  also 
of  different  bodies,  on  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  are  rather  contradictory. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  older  investigators  used  an  inaccurate 
method  (Heintz's  method),  and  also  that  the  extent  of  uric-acid  elimina- 
tion  is  dependent  in  the  first  place  upon  the  individuality.     Thus   the 

'  Melssner,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (8),  Bd.  81,  cited  from  Hoppe-Sey Jar's  Physiol. 
Chem.,  8.  482;  Abeles,  Wien.  med.  JahrbUcber,  1887.  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Bd.  17 ;  V.  Jakscb.  Ueber  die  klin.  BedeutUDg  des  Yorkommens  der  Harnsflure,  etc. 
(Prager  Festschrift,  Berlin,  1890.  8.  79) ;  also  ZeiUchr.  f.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  11.  and  Cen- 
tralbl.  f.  inoere.  Med.,  1896.     8ee  also  Elemperer,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1895. 

»  Philos.,  Trans  Roy.  8oc.,  Vol.  186.  p.  661. 

*  A  very  good  tabular  summary  of  the  variation  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  and 
the  ratio  of  total  nitrogen  to  uric-acid  nitrogen,  is  found  in  v.  Noorden's  Lehrbuch  der 
Pathologic  des  Stoftwechsels,  1898,  8.  54 ;  see  also  Mares  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wis- 
sensch.  1888  ;  8j5qvist,  Nord.  med.  Arkiv.  1894. 

^  J.  Ranke,  Beobachtungen  und  Yersuche  Uber  die  Ausscheidung  der  Harnsfiure,  etc. 
(MUnchen,  1858);  Mares,  1.  c;  Horbaczewski,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  100,  Abth.  8, 
1891.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  various  diets  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  above-cited 
authors,  and  especially  to  A.  Hermann,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med..  Bd.  48,  and  Camerer,  Zeit* 
achr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  88. 
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statements  in  regard  to  the  action  of  drinking-water '  and  of  alkalies  *  are 
very  contradictory.  Certain  medicines,  such  as  quinin  and  atropin, 
diminish,  while  others,  snch  as  pilocarpin  and  also,  as  it  seems,  salicylic 
acid,*  increase,  the  elimination  of  nricacid.  According  to  IIorbaczewski  * 
and  his  pnpils  the  first  oanse  a  diminution  of  the  nnmher  of  leucocytes  in 
the  hlood,  while  the  last  cause  an  increase  in  the  number. 

Little  is  known  with  positiveness  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  in  disease.  In  acute,  critical  diseases  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  ia 
increased  after  the  crisis;  while  the  older  statements  that  the  uric  acid  ia 
habitually  increased  in  fevers  has  been  contradicted  by  many.*  The  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  urea  in  gout  *  and  nephritis '  are  also 
uncertain  and  contradictory.  In  leucsBmia  the  elimination  is  increased 
absolutely  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  urea  (Ranke,  Salkowski,  Fleischer 
and  Pbntzoldt,  Stadthagen,  Sticker,  Bohland  and  Schurz,*  and 
others),  and  the  relationship  between  the  uric  acid  and  urea  (total  nitrogen 
recalculated  as  urea)  may  be  even  1  :  9,  while  under  normal  conditions^ 
according  to  different  investigators,  it  is  1  :  40  to  66  to  100. 

Formation  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Organism,  The  formation  of  uric  acid 
in  birds  is  increased  by  the  administration  of  ammonia-salts  (v.  Schroder). 
Urea  acts  in  the  same  way  (Meyer  and  Jaffe),  while  in  the  organism  of 
mammalia  uric  acid  is  more  or  less  completely  converted  into  urea,  as  shown 
by  WoHLER  and  Frerichs  *  on  dogs.  Minkowski  observed  in  geese  with 
extirpated  livers  a  very  significant  decrease  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid, 
while  the  elimination  of  ammonia  was  increased  to  a  corresponding  degree. 
This  indicates  a  participation  of  ammonia  in  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in 
the  organism  of  birds;  and  as  Minkowski  has  also  found  after  the  extirpa- 


1  See  Scb5udorff,  Pfldger's  Arch..  Bd.  46,  which  contains  the  pertinent  literature. 
«  See  Clar,   Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1888  ;  Haig,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
8 ;  and  A.  Hermann,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  48. 

»  See  Bohland,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Wien.  Sitzungsber..  Bd.  100. 

»  See  V.  Noorden.  Lehrbuch.  S.  211  and  212 ;  Kahnau,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd. 
28  ;  Dunin  and  Nowaczck,  ibid.,  Bd.  82. 

•  See  Laquer,  *•  Uber  die  Ausscheidungsverhftllnisse  der  AlloxurkOrper,"  Wiesbaden^ 
1896;  E.  Pfeiffer,  Berlin  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1896;  Magnus-Levy,  ibid.;  Malfatli, 
Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1896;  His.  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  1896. 

'  See  V.  Jaksch,  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  11,  and  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med..  1896 ; 
Kolisch  and  Dostal,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895 ;  Geza  Fodor,  Maly*s  Jahresber.^ 
Bd.  25 ;  Zuelzer.  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1896. 

8  Rank«,  see  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1859 ;  Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  50 ;  Fleischer 
and  Pentzoldt,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  26;  Stadthagen,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  109; 
Sticker,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  14 ;  Bohland  and  Schurz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  47. 

» V.  Schroder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  2;  Meyer  and  Jafle,  Ber.  d.  deutsclu 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  10;  WOhler  and  Frerichs,  Annal.  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  65. 
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tion  of  the  liver  that  considerable  amoants  of  lactic  acid  occur  in  the  urine, 
it  is  probable  that  t^e  nric  acid  in  birds  is  produced  in  the  liyer,  perhaps 
from  lactic  acid  and  ammonia  by  synthesis.  Amido-acids — leucin,  glyco- 
coll,  and  aspartic  acid — increase  the  elimination  of  aric  acid  in  birds 
(y.  Knieriem),  but  whether  the  amido-acids  are  first  decomposed  with  the 
splitting  off  of  ammonia  is  still  unknown,  v.  Mach  '  has  shown  that  a 
«mall  part  of  the  uric  acid  in  birds  originates  from  hypoxanthin,  and  a 
similar  origin  for  the  uric  acid  of  mammalia  is  also  very  probable  (Min- 
kowski). Independently  of  Cohn,  Minkowski  *  has  observed  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  allantoin  of  the  urine  in  dogs  after  feeding  with  thymus. 
Salkowski*  has  made  similar  observations  on  dogs  after  feeding  with 
pancreas. 

We  have  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  uric  acid  is  formed  from 
ammonium  salts  in  the  haman  and  the  mammalian  liver.  On  the  contrary, 
the  formation  of  nric  acid  seems  to  stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  the 
nucleus  nucleins.  Horbaczewski  *  has  prepared  uric  acid  from  tissues  rich 
in  nuclein,  such  as  the  spleen-pulp,  and  from  spleen  nuclein  by  slight  putre- 
faction, subsequent  oxidation  with  blood,  and  then  cleavage  by  boiling.  If 
the  oxidation  was  neglected,  he  obtained  an  equivalent  quantity  of  xanthin 
foodies.  The  nuclein  prepared  from  the  spleen-palp  when  introduced  into 
the  animal  body  causes  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  and, 
according  to  the  experience  of  many  investigators,*  feeding  with  the  thymus, 
which  is  very  rich  in  nucleins,  has  the  same  action.  According  to  Hor- 
baczewski the  uric  acid  is  not  formed  from  the  alloxuric  bases  as  in- 
termediary steps,  but  all  alloxuric  bodies  are  derived  from  the  nucleins — 
the  uric  acid  when  cleavage  precedes  an  oxidation,  and  the  alloxuric  bases 
with  cleavage  without  oxidation. 

The  recent  very  important  researches  of  Minkowski  *  have  further 
shown  that  a  synthetical  formation  of  uric  acid  from  ammonium  compounds 
in  dogs  is  very  improbable.  He  also  shows  that  when  allantoin  is  adminis- 
tered to  dogs  the  greater  part  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine,  while  in  man 
hardly  one  fifth  could  be  regained.  After  feeding  dogs  with  nucleins  the 
quantity  of  allantoin  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  must  be  consid- 

»  Minkowski,  Arch.   f.   exp.   Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  21 ;  v.  Knieriem.  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  13;  v.  Mach.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  24. 
«  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1898. 
« Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiasensch.,  1898. 

*  Wlen.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  100. 

*  See  Weintraud,  Berlin,  kiln.  Wochenschr.,  1895,  and  Du  Bois-Rey mend's  Arch.. 
1895;  Umber,  Zeitschr.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  Bd.  29 ;  P.  Mayer,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr., 
1896 ;  Jerome,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22 ;  Heiss  and  Schmoll,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  87. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  4L 
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ered.  Although  the  thymus  nucleins  considerably  increase  the  quantity  of 
allantoin  and  uric  acid,  the  nuclein  bases,  T^ith  the  exception  of  hypo- 
xanthin,  split  off  from  these  nucleins  are  inactive.  Salmon  nucleic  acid 
also  causes  an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid,  but  the  adenin  split  off 
therefrom  or  prepared  synthetically  does  not  have  this  action.  The  organic 
combinations  of  the  nuclein  bases  in  the  nucleins  seem  to  be  essential  for 
the  occurrence  of  allantoin  and  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  Hypoxanthin  taken 
per  OS  is  transformed  into  uric  acid  in  human  beings,  and  into  uric  acid  and 
allantoin  in  dogs.  Adenin,  which  in  dogs  does  not  cause  an  increased  elimi- 
nation of  uric  acid  and  allantoin,  has  a  poisonous  action  and  leads  to  the 
abundant  deposition  in  the  kidneys  of  spheroliths,  which  contain  uric  acid. 
A  deposition  of  uric  acid  in  the  kidneys  may  occur  independently  of  the 
extent  of  uric-acid  elimination  by  the  urine. 

The  following  observations  of  Hopkins  and  Hope  *  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  Minkowski's  investigations.  Apart  from  certain  other  obser- 
vations, which  do  not  speak  for  the  ordinary  view  as  to  the  formation  of  uric 
acid  from  the  nucleins  of  the  food,  they  find  that  on  digesting  thymus 
glands  with  gastric  juice,  the  neutralized  extract,  which '  contains  only 
traces  of  nuclein  or  nuclein  bases,  has  a  strong  augmentative  action  on  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid,  while  the  remaining  nucleins  themselves  have  only 
a  slight  action. 

The  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  after  the  introduction  of  nucleins 
into  the  animal  body  does  not  depend,  according  to  Horbaczbwski,  directly 
upon  a  decomposition  of  nucleins.  According  to  him  it  may  be  due 
indirectly  to  the  leucocytosis  produced  by  the  nuclein.  According  to 
HoRBACZEWSKi  the  uric  acid  originates  chiefly  from  the  nuclein  of  the 
destroyed  leucocytes,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood 
the  greater  is  the  destruction  of  the  same,  and  hence  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  is  correspondingly  increased.  Observations  on  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  stand  in  close  accord  with  this  theory.  This,  for  example,  leucaemia, 
in  which  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is  greatly  increased,  is  characterized 
by  an  abnormally  great  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood.  Those  medica- 
ments which  increase  the  number  of  leucocytes  also  increase  in  general  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid.' 

HoRBACZEWSKi's  vicw  that  the  uric  acid  is  a  product  of  the  destruction 
of  the  leucocytes  is  generally  accepted.  According  to  MarbS  no  positive 
proof  has  been  given  for  this.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  each  increase  in 
the  number  of  leucocytes  causes  an  increase  in  the  uric  acid  eliminated,  and 
in  fact  this  has  not  been  always  found  after  feeding  with  nuclein.* 

»  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  28. 

*  For  explanation  as  to  the  differing  bebayior  of  antifebrin  and  antipyrin  see  Horbac- 
zewski,  1.  c. 

'  Mares,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  101,  Abtb.  8,  and  "Zur  Theorie  der  Hamsaure-- 
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We  cannot  saj  anything  positive  in  regard  to  the  organ  or  organs  in 
"which  nric  acid  is  formed. 

After  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  of  snakes  (Zaleski)  and  birds 
(y.  ScHBODBB ')  an  accamalation  of  nric  acid  in  the  blood  and  tissnes  has 
been  observed.  This  shows  that  the  kidneys  of  these  animals  are  not  the 
only  organ  producing  nric  acid,  and  any  direct  proof  of  the  formation  of 
this  acid  in  the  kidneys  has  not  np  to  the  present  time  been  demonstrated. 
A  direct  relationship  between  the  spleen  and  the  formation  of  nric  acid 
in  man,  has  been  sought  by  several  investigators.  According  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  HoRBACZEWSKi  this  relationship  seems  to  be  of  an  indirect 
kind,  as  it  probably  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  importance  of  the 
spleen  to  the  formation  of  the  leucocytes.  If  uric  acid  is  derived  in  man 
and  mammals,  as  generally  admitted,  chiefly  from  nuclein,  then  we  must 
look  for  its  formation  where  a  destruction  of  tissues  containing  nuclein 
takes  place,  even  though,  according  to  Hobbagzewski,  it  originates  in  the 
first  place  in  the  destruction  of  the  leucocytes.  We  have  no  positive  basis 
for  the  statement  that  uric  acid  is  formed  in  the  liver  of  man  and  mammals, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  liver  of  birds  is 
shown  to  be  highly  probable  by  the  researches  of  Minkowski. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Fbebighs  and  Wohleb  the  uric  acid 
introduced  into  a  mammal  organism  is  converted  in  great  part  into  urea, 
and  according  to  Wieneb  glycocoU  in  rabbits  appears  as  an  intermediate 
step  in  the  destruction  of  uric  acid.  As  the  liver,  according  to  Salaskik 
and  LoEWi  (see  page  412)  can  produce  urea  or  closely  allied  substances 
from  glycocoll,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  liver  is  an  organ  in  which  urio 
acid  is  destroyed  with  the  formation  of  urea — an  assumption  which  coincides 
with  the  observations  of  Chassevant  and  Richet  '  and  of  Ascoli. 

Properties  and  Reactions  of  Uric  Acid,  Pure  uric  acid  is  a  white, 
odorless,  and  tasteless  powder  consisting  of  very  small  rhombic  prisms  or 
plates.  Impure  uric  acid  is  easily  obtained  as  somewhat  larger,  colored 
crystals. 

In  quick  crystallization,  small,  thin,  four-sided,  apparently  colorless, 
rhombic  prisms  are  formed,  which  can  be  seen  only  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  these  sometimes  appear  as  spools  because  of  the  rounding  of  their 
obtuse  angles.     The  plates  are  sometimes  six-sided,  irregularly  developed; 

bilduDg  im  Silugetbierorganismus."  Prag,  1892.  See  also  Milroy  and  Malcolm,  Joum 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23;  Gumlich,  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18,  and  Sladtbagen, 
Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  109. 

*  Zaleski,  "  Uatersuchuogen  Uber  den  urftmischen  Prozess  '*  (Tubingen,  1865),  cited 
from  Hermann's  Hundbuch,  Bd.  5,  Tbl.  1 ;  v.  8chr5der,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arcb., 
1880,  Suppl.  Bd.,  and  Ludwig's  Festschrift,  1887. 

'  Wiener,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Patb.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  40 ;  Chassevant  and  Richet,  Compt, 
rend.  sec.  bid..  Tome  49 ;  Asooli,  Pflager's  Arch.,  Bd.  73. 
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in  other  cases  they  are  rectangalar  with  partly  straight  and  partly  jagged 
sides;  and  in  others  cases  they  show  still  more  irregular  forms,  the  so-called 
dumb-bells,  etc.  In  slow  crystallizatioti,  as  when  the  arine  deposits  a  sedi- 
ment or  when  treated  with  acid,  large,  inv^ariably  colored  crystals  separate. 
Examined  with  the  microscope  these  crystals  appear  always  yellow  or 
yellowish  brown  in  color.  The  most  ordinary  form  is  the  whetstone  shape, 
formed  by  the  rounding  oft  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhombic  plate.  The 
whetstones  are  generally  connected  together,  two  or  more  crossing  each 
other.  Besides  these  forms,  rosettes  of  prismatic  crystals,  irregular  crosses, 
brown-colored  rough  masses  of  destroyed  needles  and  prisms  occur,  as  well 
as  other  forms. 

Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  is  rather  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  glycerin,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  (14,000-16,000  parts), 
and  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water  (in  1800-1900  parts).  In  water  at 
40°  0.  it  dissolves  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  2400  (Smale).  Hydrochloric 
acid  dissolves  it  somewhat  better  than  water.  It  is  soluble  in  a  warm  solu- 
tion of  sodium  diphosphate,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
monophosphate  and  acid  urate  are  produced.  According  to  the  ordinary 
view,  sodium  diphosphate  is  also  a  solvent  for  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine, 
but  according  to  Smale  the  monophosphate  has  only  a  slight  solvent 
action.  According  to  Rudel*  urea  is  an  important  solvent.  1000  c.c.  of 
a  2^  urea  solution  can  hold  on  an  average  0.529  grm.  uric  acid  in  solution, 
and  as  the  daily  quantity  of  urine  is  1500-2000  c.c,  and  this  contains  2^ 
urea,  it  is  possible  for  the  urea  alone  to  hold  nearly  all  of  the  uric  acid 
eliminated  in  solution.  Uric  acid  is  not  only  dissolved  by  alkalies  and 
alkali  carbonates,  but  also  by  several  organic  bases,  such  as  ethylamin  and 
propylamin,  piperidin  and  piperazin.  Uric  acid  dissolves  without  decom- 
posing in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  completely  precipitated  from 
the  urine  by  picric  acid  (Jaffe*).  Uric  acid  gives  a  chocolate-brown 
precipitate  with  phospho-tungstic  acid  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic  and  correspondingly  forms  two  series  of  salts, 
neutral  and  acid.  According  to  Bence  Jones*  hyperacid  salts,  quad- 
kiurates,  with  the  general  formula  C^H^MN^O^.C^H^N^O, ,  occur. 

Of  the  alkali  urates  the  neutral  potassium  and  lithium  salts  dissolve 
most  easily,  and  the  ammonium  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty.  The  acid- 
alkali  urates  are  very  insoluble,  and  separate  as  a  sediment  {sedimentum 
lateritium)  from  concentrated  urine  on  cooling.  The  salts  with  alkaline 
earths  are  very  insoluble. 

If  a  little  uric  acid  in  substance  is  treated  on  a  porcelain  dish  with  a 

'  Smale.  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  9 ;  RUdel,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  80. 
«  Zeltschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 
» Joum.  Chem.  See.,  1862,  Vol.  15,  p.  8. 
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few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  the  nric  acid  dissolves  on  warming  with  a  strong 
development  of  gas,  and  after  thoroughly  drying  on  the  water-bath  a 
beautiful  red  residue  is  obtained,  which  turns  a  purple-red  (ammonium 
purpurate  or  murexide)  on  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  If,  instead  of 
the  ammonia,  we  add  a  little  caustic  soda  (after  cooling),  the  color  becomes 
deeper  blue  or  bluish  violet.  This  color  disappears  quickly  on  warming, 
differing  from  certain  zanthin  bodies.  This  reaction  is  called  the  murexide 
test. 

If  uric  acid  is  converted  into  alloxan  by  the  careful  action  of  nitric  acid 
and  the  excess  of  acid  carefully  expelled  on  treating  this  with  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  commercial  benzol  (containing  thiophen), 
a  beautiful  blue  coloration  is  obtained  (Deki6:^s'  '  reaction). 

Uric  acid  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  bismuth,  while,'  on  the 
contrary,  it  reduces  an  alkaline  copper-hydroxide  solution.  In  the  presence 
of  only  a  little  copper  salt  we  obtain  a  white  precipitate  consisting  of  copper 
urate.  In  the  presence  of  more  copper  salt  red  suboxide  separates.  The 
combination  of  uric  acid  with  copper  suboxide  is  formed  when  copper  salts 
are  reduced  in  alkaline  solution  in  the  presence  of  urate  by  glucose  or 
bisulphite. 

If  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  water  containing  alkali  carbonate  is  treated 
with  magnesium  mixture  and  then  a  silver-nitrate  solution  added,  a  gelatin- 
ous precipitate  of  silver-magnesium  urate  is  formed.  If  a  drop  of  uric  acid 
dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  filter-paper  which  has 
been  previously  treated  with  silver-nitrate  solution,  a  reduction  of  silver 
oxide  occurs  producing  a  brownish-black  or,  in  the  presence  of  only  0.002 
milligramme  uric  acid,  a  yellow  spot  (Schiff's  test). 

Preparation  of  Uric  Acid  from  Urine,  Filtered  normal  urine  is  treated 
with  20-30  c.c.  of  25^  hydrochloric  acid  for  each  litre  of  urine.  After 
forty-eight  hours  collect  the  crystals  and  purify  them  by  redissolving  in 
dilute  dkali,  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal  and  reprecipitating  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are  easily  obtained  from 
the  excrements  of  serpents  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  caustic  potash  (5^) 
until  no  more  ammonia  is  developed.  A  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed 
through  the  filtrate  until  it  barely  has  an  alkaline  reaction;  dissolve  the 
separated  and  washed  acid  potassium  urate  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipitate 
the  uric  acid  by  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  ta  the  filtrate. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Uric  Add  in  the  Urine,  As  the  older 
method  as  suggested  by  IIeintz,  even  after  recent  modifications,  gives 
inaccurate  results,  we  will  not  give  it  in  detail. 

Salkowski  and  Ludwig's  '  method  consists  in  precipitating  by  silver 

'  Jourual  de  Pharm.  et  dc  Chim.,  Tome  18.  Cited  from  Maly*8  Jabreaber.,  Bd.  18, 
S.  24. 

»  Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  62.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  5.  and  Practlcum  der 
physiol.  u.  patbol.  Chem.,  Berlin,  1893;  Ludwig,  Wien.  med.  Jahrbucb,  1884,  and  Zei;* 
•chr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 
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nitrate  the  uric  acid  from  the  urine  previously  treated  with  magnesia 
mixture,  and  weighing  the  uric  acid  obtained  from  the  silver  precipitate. 
Uric-acid  determinations  by  this  method  are  often  performed  according  t<y 
the  suggestion  of  E.  Ludwio,  which  requires  the  following  solutions: 

1.  An  AHMONiACAL  SILVER- NITRATE  SOLUTION,  whicb  couttdDs  in  006  litre  26  grms. 
silver  nitrate  und  a  quantity  of  ammonia  sufflcieot  to  completely  redissolve  the  precipi- 
tate produced  by  the  first  addition  of  ammonia.  2.  Magnesia  mixture.  Dissolve 
100  grms.  crystallized  magnesium  chloride  in  water  and  add  enough  ammonia  so  that 
the  liquid  smells  strongly  of  it.  and  enough  ammonium  chloride  to  dissolve  the  precipi- 
tate and  dilute  to  1  litre.  3.  Sodium- sulfhidb  solution.  Dissolve  10  grms.  caustic 
soda  which  is  free  from  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  acid  in  1  litre  of  water.  One  half  of 
this  solution  is  completely  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then  mixed  with 
the  other  half. 

The  concentration  of  the  three  solutions  is  so  arranged  that  10  c.c.  of 
each  is  sufficient  for  100  c.c.  of  the  urine. 

100-200  c.c,  according  to  concentration,  of  the  filtered  urine  freed 
from  proteid  f by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid)  is. 
poured  into  a  oeaker.  In  another  vessel  mix  10-20  c.c.  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion with  10-20  c.c.  of  the  magnesia  mixture  and  add  ammonia,  and  when 
necessary  also  some  ammonium  chloride,  until  the  mixture  is  clear.  This 
solution  is  added  to  the  urin^  while  stirring,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  quietly  for  half  an  hour.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  ammoniacal  water,  and  then  returned  to  the  same  beaker  by 
the  aid  of  a  glass  rod  and  a  wash-bottle,  without  destroying  the  filter. 
Now  heat  to  boiling  10-20  c.c.  of  the  alkali-sulphide  solution,  which  has 
previously  been  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  allow  this  solu- 
tion to  flow  through  the  above  filter  into  the  beaker  containing  the  sliver 
precipitate,  wash  with  boiling  water,  and  warm  the  contents  of  the  beaker 
on  a  water-bath  for  a  time,  stirring  constantly.  After  cooling  filter  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  wash  with  boiling  water,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporate  to  about  15  c.c,  add  a  few  drops  more  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  24  hours.  The  uric  acid  which  has 
crystallized  is  collected  on  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed  with  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disnlphide,  dried  at  100-110°  C.  and  weighed. 
For  each  10  c.c  of  watery  filtrate  we  must  add  0.00048  grm.  uric  acid  to 
the  quantity  found  directly.  Instead  of  the  weighed  filter-paper  a  glass 
tabe  filled  with  glass-wool  as  described  in  other  handbooks  may  be  substi- 
tuted (Ludwig).  Too  intense  or  continuous  heating  with  the  alkali  sulphide 
must  be  prevented,  otherwise  a  part  of  the  uric  acid  may  be  decomposed. 

Salkowski  differs  from  this  procedure  by  precipitating  the  urine  first 
with  a  magnesia  mixture  (50  c.c  to  200  cc  urine),  filling  up  to  300  cc 
and  filtering.  The  filtrate,  200  cc,  is  precipitated  by  10-15  cc  of  a  3^ 
silver-nitrate  solution.  The  silver  precipitate  is  shaken  with  200-300  c.c. 
water  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  heated  to  boiling,  the  silver-sulphide  precipitate  boiled 
with  fresh  water,  filtered,  concentrated  to  a  few  cubic  centimetres,  treated 
with  5-8  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  next  day. 

Hopkins's  *  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  uric  acid  is  completely 
precipitated  from  the  urine  as  ammonium  urate  on  saturating  with  am- 
monium chloride.     The  urine  is  saturated  with  ammonia m  chloride  (for 

>  Joum.  of  Path,  and  Bacteriol.,  1893,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  52. 
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aach  100  c.c.  urine  add  30  grms.  ammoninm  chloride),  and  filtered  after  two 
hours.  Wash  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  transfer 
the  precipitate  from  filter  to  a  small  beaker  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and 
decompose  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat.  The  uric  acid  which 
separates  is  weighed  by  the  Ludwig-Salkowski  method,  and  for  every  15 
c.c.  of  mother-liquor  add  1  milligramme  to  the  weighed  uric  acid.  The 
nric  abid  in  the  ammoninm  urate  may  also  be  determined  by  titration  with 
potassium  permanganate,  but  the  contents  of  the  filter  must  first  be  washed 
free  from  chlorine  by  washing  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  precipitate  is  washed  off  from  the  filter  into  a  flask  with  hot 
water  (200  c.c),  and  allowed  to  cool  to  20°  C,  and  then  treated  with  15  c.c. 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84).     The   mixture  attains  a  tem- 

perature  of  60-63°  C,  and  if  we  titrate  at  this  temperature  with  a  — 

potassium  permanganate  solution  each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  permanganate 
solution  corresponds,  according  to  Folin,  to  exactly  3.75  milligrammes  uric 
acid.  Hopkins  obtained  also  3.75,  while  Ritter,'  on  the  contrary,  obtained 
3.61  milligrammes  uric  acid.  Hopkins's  method  is  claimed  to  give  as  exact 
results  as  the  Salkowski-Ludwig  method.  According  to  Folin  it  is  not 
necessary  to  saturate  the  urine  with  ammonium  salt,  but  this  is  denied  by 
others,  and  he  has  essentially  shortened  the  method  by  precipitating  with  a 
10^  ammonium  sulphate  solution. 

In  regard  to  the  various  modifications  of  the  above-described  methods, 
as  well  as  to  the  numerous  other  methods  for  estimating  uric  acid, 
we  must  refer  to  special  works  on  the  subject,  and  especially  to  Huppert- 
Neubauer." 

Xanthin  Bodies  (Alloxuric  Bases).  The  alloxuric  bases  (purin  bases) 
found  in  human  urine  are  xanthiuy  guanin,  hypoxanihin,  adenin^  para- 
xantkmy  heteroxanthiriy  episarkiriy  epiguaniny  l-methylxanthiny  and  carnin. 
The  occurrence  of  guanin  and  carnin  (Pouchet)  is,  according  to  Kruger 
and  Salomon,'  not  positively  shown.  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  in  the 
urine  is  extremely  small  and  variable  in  different  individuals.  Flatow 
and  Reitzenstbin  *  found  15.6-45.1  milligrammes  in  urine  voided  during 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  alloxuric  bases  in  the  urine  is  increased 
regularly  after  feeding  with  nucleus  nucleins  and  after  free  destruction  of 
leucocytes.  The  quantity  is  especially  increased  in  leucaemia.  We  have  a 
number  of  observations  on  the  elimination  of  these  bodies  in  different  dis- 
eases, but  they  are  hardly  trustworthy,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
methods  used  in  the  determinations.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  three 
alloxuric  bases,  heteroxanthin,  paraxanthin,  and  1-methylxanthin,  which 


»  Folin,  Zeitacbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  34;  Ritter,  ibid.,  Bd.  21. 

2  Harn-Analyse  lO.'Aufl.,  1898. 

^  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24  ;  Poucbet,  **  Contributions  &  la  connaissaDce  des 
muti^res  extractive  de  I'urine."  Tb^se  Paris,  1880.  Cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer, 
8.  883  and  335. 

*  Deutscb.  med.  Wocbenscbr.,  1897. 
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form  the  chief  mass  of  the  alloxaric  bases  of  the  nrine,  are  derived,  accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Albanese,  Bonbzynski  and  Gottlieb, 
E.  Fischer,  M.  Kr€^ger  and  G.  Salomon,*  from  the  theobromin,  caffein, 
and  theophjllin  bodies  occurring  in  our  food.  As  the  four  real  nuclein 
bases  and  carnin  have  been  treated  of  in  Chapters  Y  and  XI,  it  only  remains 
to  describe  the  special  urinary  xanthin  bodies. 

Heterozanthin,  CeH«N409  =  7-moDoniethylxaDlhin,  was  first  detected  in  the  urine 
by  Salomon.'  It  is  identical  with  the  raonomethylzanthin  which  passes  into  the  urine 
alter  feeding  with  theobromin  or  caffein. 

Hetcroxanthin  crystallizes  in  shining  needles  and  dissolves  with  difilcultv  in  cold  water 
(1592  parts  at  IS"*  C).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  alkalies.  The  crystalline 
sodium  salt  is  insoluble  in  strong  caustic  alkali  (88^)  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water. 
The  chloride  crystallizes  beautifully,  is  relatively  insoluble,  and  is  readily  decomposed  into 
the  free  base  and  hydrochloric  acid  by  water.  Hetcroxanthin  is  precipitated  by  copper 
sulphate  and  bisulphite,  mercuric  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  by  silver 
nitrate.  The  silver  compound  dissolves  rather  easily  in  dilute,  warm  nitric  acid  ;  it 
crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  plates  or  prisms,  often  grown  together,  forming  charac- 
teristic crosses.  Heteroxanthin  does  not  give  the  xanthin  reaction,  but  does  give 
WBroEL's  reaction  according  to  Fischbk  (see  Chapter  V). 

l-Methylxanthin,  CeH«N40s.  was  first  isolated  from  the  urine  and  studied  by  Eruoer, 
and  then  by  Kbugbr  and  Salomon,*  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  ammonia  and  caustic  soda,  and  does  not  give  an  insoluble  sodium  combination. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  The  chloride  is  decomposed  into  base  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  water.  1-methyixanthiu  gives  crystalline  double  salts  with  platinum  and 
gold.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  and  when  pure  not  by  basic  lead 
acetate  and  ammonia.  With  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate. 
The  silver  nitrate  compound  crystallized  from  nitric  acid  forms  rosettes  of  united 
needles.  With  the  xanthin  test  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  an  orange  coloration  on  the 
addition  of  caustic  soda.  It  gives  Weidel's  reaction  (according  to  Fischer)  beautifully. 

Paraxanthin,  C7H8N4OJ  =  1.7-dimethylxauthin,  uroi/ieobromin  (Thudichum),  was 
first  isolated  from  the  urine  by  Thudichum  and  Salomon.*  It  crystallizes  beautifully 
in  six-sided  plates  or  in  needles.  The  sodium  combination  crystallizes  in  rectangular 
plates  or  prisms  and.  like  the  heteroxanthin  sodium  compound,  is  insoluble  in  38^  caustic- 
soda  solution.  The  sodium  compound  separates  in  a  crystalline  state  on  neutralizing  its 
solution  in  water.  The  chloride  is  readily  soluble  and  is  not  decomposed  by  water. 
The  cbloroplatinate  crystallizes  very  beuutifully.  Mercuric  chloride  prtcipiiates  only 
when  added  to  excess  and  after  a  long  time.  The  silver  nitmte  combination  separates 
as  white  silky  crystals  from  hot  nitric  acid  on  cooling.  It  gives  Weidbl's  reaction,  but 
but  not  the  xanthin  test,  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali. 

Episarkin  is  the  name  given  by  Balke  to  a  new  xanthin  base  occurring  in  human 
urine.  The  same  body  has  been  observed  by  Salomon  *  in  pigs'  and  dogs'  urine,  as  well 
as  in  urine  in  leucaemia.  Balkb  gives  C4H6N»0  as  the  pn  bable  formula  for  episarkin. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hot  water,  but  may  be 
obtained  therefrom  as  long  fine  needles.  Episarkin  does  not  give  the  xanthin  reaction 
with  nitric  acid  nor  Weidel's  reaction.  With  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate 
it  gives  a  white  residue  which  turns  violet  with  ammonia.  It  does  not  form  any  insol- 
uble sodium  compound.     The  silver  combination  is  difficultly  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

*  Albanese,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  85;  Bondzynski  and  Gottlieb,  ibid,, 
Bd.  36,  andBer.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28;  E.  Fischer,  ibid.,  Bd.  80,  8. 
2405 ;  KrUger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Du  Bois-Keymond's  Arch..  1885;  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  18;  Zeit- 
schr. f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

» KrUger,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1804 ;  KrUger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem..Bd.  24. 

*  Thudichum.  **  GrundzUge  d.  anal.  med.  klin.  Chemie  '  (Berlin,  1886);  Salomon. 
Du  Bois  Reymond's  Arch.,  1882,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  16  and  18. 

^  Balke.  "  Zur  Kenntnissder  XanthlnkOrper  "  (loaug.-Diss.  >  Leipzig,  1898) ;  Salomon, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 
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Epignanin.  C«HTNftOs  =  7-methylguanin  (Eruqbr  and  Salomon)  was  first  prepared 
from  the  urine  by  KrugbrJ  It  is  ciystalline  and  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water  or 
ammonia.  It  crystallizes  from  a  hot  88^  caustic-soda  solution  on  cooling  into  broad 
shining  crystals.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  a 
characteristic  chloroplatinate  crystallizing  in  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  precipitated  neither 
by  basic  lead  acetate  nor  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  Silver  nitrate  and  am- 
monia give  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  It  gives  the  zanthin  test  with  nitric  add  and  alkali. 
According  to  Fischer  it  acts  like  episarkin  with  Wbidel'b  test. 

In  preparing  xanthiu  bodies  from  the  urine,  it  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and 
precipitated  by  a  silver- nitrate  solution.  The  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  boiling-hot  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  dried 
residue  tr^ted  with  Z%  sulphuric  acid.  The  zanthin  bodies  are  dissolved,  while  the 
uric  acid  remains  undissolved.  This  filtrate  is  saturated  with  ammonia  and  precipitated 
by  silver-nitrate  solution.  If  instead  of  precipitating  with  silver  solution  we  desire  to 
precipitate,  according  to  Erugbr  and  Wulfp,'  with  copper  subozide,  we  heat  the  urine 
to  boiling  and  immediately  add,  successively,  100  c.c.  of  a  50^  sodium-bisulphite 
solution  and  100  c.c.  of  a  12%  copper-sulphate  solution  for  every  litre  of  urine.  The 
thoroughly  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  uric  acid  remains  in  neat  part  on  the  filter.  If  you  have  a  mizture  of 
the  silver  combinations  of  the  bases  (see  above),  they  may  be  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric aci(i.  Further  details  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloric-acid combinations  may  be  found  in  Erugbr  and  Salomon.' 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Alloxuric  Bases  according  to  Salkowski.* 
400  to  600  c.c.  of  the  urine  free  from  proteid  is  first  precipitated  by 
magnesia  mixture  and  then  by  a  3^  silver-nitrate  solution  as  described  on 
page  434.  The  thoroughly  washed  silver  precipitate  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  being  suspended  in  600-800  c.c.  water  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  heated  to  boiling 
and  filtered  hot,  and  finally  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  20-30  c.c.  hot  3^  sulphuric  acid  and  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours,  the  uric  acid  filtered  off,  washed,  the  filtrate  made  am- 
moniacal,  and  the  xanthin  bodies  precipitated  again  by  silver  nitrate,  the 
precipitate  collected  on  a  small,  chlorine-free  filter,  washed  thoroughly, 
dried,  carefully  incinerated,  the  ash  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  titrated 
with  ammonium  sulphocyanide  according  to  Volhard's  method.  The 
ammonium-sulphocyanide  solution  should  contain  1.2-2.4  grms.  per  litre 
and  its  strength  be  determined  by  a  silver-nitrate  solution :  1  part  silver 
corresponds  to  0.277  grm,  nitrogen  of  alloxuric  bases  or  to  0.7381  grm. 
alloxuric  bases.  By  this  method  the  uric-acid  and  alloxuric  bases  can  be 
simultaneously  determined  in  the  same  portion  of  urine. ^ 

Malfatti  *  determines  the  nitrogen  of  tlie  allozuric  bases  in  the  filtrate  from  the 
separated  uric  acid  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  This  filtrate  is  evaporated  with 
magnesia  until  ail  ammonia  has  been  ezpelled  and  the  residue  used  for  the  Ejeldahl 
determination. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  allozuric  bases  is  also  determined  as  the  difference  between  the 


1  Du  Bois-Reymond*s  Arch.,  1894  ;  ErUger  and  Salomon,  Zeitachr.  f.  physioL  Chem., 
Bdd.  24  and  26. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
»/feta.,  26. 

*  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

*  In  regard  to  details  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  paper. 
.  •  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1897, 
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uric  acid  nitrogen  and  tbe  total  nitrogen  of  the  allozuric  bodies  of  the  silver  precipitate 
(CAMBREKt  Abnstbik  ').  Salkgwbki  has  raised  the  objection  to  this  procedure  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  remove  all  tbe  ammonia  from  the  silver  precipitate  by  washing.  Ac- 
cording to  Arnstein,'  this  can  readily  be  done  by  boiling  the  precipitate  in  water 
and  some  ma^mesia.  and  under  these  circumstances  this  method  is  quite  serviceable. 
The  nitrogen  is  estimated  by  Ejbldahl's  method.  The  uric-acid  nitrogen  multiplied 
by  3  gives  the  quantity  of  uric  acid.  As  the  mixture  of  allozuric  bases  in  the  urine  is 
not  known,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  alloxuric  bases  is  always  calculnttd  as  a 
certain  alloxuric  base,  for  example  xanthin  (Cam£reb),  and  the  quantity  so  found  used 
as  a  measure  for  the  alloxuric  bases.  Eruger  and  Wulff's  method  has  been  shown 
by  the  researches  of  Huppert,  8alkowbki,  Platow,  and  Beitzenbtein  »  not  to  yield 
sufliciently  accurate  results. 

Oxalurio  Acid,  C,H4N,04  =  (CON,H,)CO.COOH.  This  acid,  whose  relation  to 
uric  acid  and  urea  has  been  spoken  of  above,  occurs  only  as  traces  in  the  urine  as 
ammonium  salts.  This  salt  is  not  directly  precipitated  by  CaCU  and  NH3 ,  but  after 
boiling,  when  it  is  decomposed  into  urea  and  oxalate.  In  preparing  oxaluric  acid  from 
urine  the  latter  is  filtered  through  animal  charcoal.  The  ozalurate  retained  by  the 
charcoal  may  be  obtained  by  boiflng  with  alcohol. 

COOH 
Oxalic  Acid,  C,H,0^ ,  or  /,q/^tt  >  occnre  under  physiological  conditions 

in  very  small  amounts  in  the  urine,  about  0.02  grm.  in  24  hours  (Fur- 
BRiNGER*).  According  to  the  generally  accepted  view  it  exists  in  the 
uriae  as  calcium  oxalate,  which  is  kept  in  solation  by  the  acid  phosphates 
present.  Calcium  oxalate  is  a  freqaent  constitnent  of  urinary  sediments, 
and  occars  also  in  certain  urinary  calculi. 

The  origin  of  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  is  not  well  known.  Oxalic 
acid  when  administered  is  eliminated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  urine 
unchanged ;  *  and  as  many  vegetables  and  fruits,  snch  as  cabbage,  spinach, 
asparagus^  sorrel,  apples,  grapes,  etc.,  contain  oxalic  acid,  it  is  possible  that 
a  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  urine  originates  directly  from  the  food. 
That  oxalic  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  animal  body  as  metabolic  products 
from  proteids  or  fats  follows  from  the  observations  of  Mills  and  Luthje,* 
who  found  in  dogs  on  an  exclusively  meat  and  fat  diet,  as  also  in  starvation, 
that  oxalic  acid  was  eliminated  by  the  urine.  A  part  of  the  oxalic  acid 
may  also  be  due  to  a  greater  destruction  of  proteids  or,  as  found  by  Realb 
and  BoERi,  as  well  as  Terrat,*  a  greater  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  eliminated 
with  diminished  oxygen  supply  and  increased  proteid  destruction.  Some 
claim  that  oxalic  acid  is  formed  by  an  incomplete  combustion  of  the  carbo- 


>  Camerer,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bdd.  26  and  28 ;  Amstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  phydol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

«  Salkowski,  1.  c;  Amstein,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1898. 

•Krtlger  and  Wulflf,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20;  Huppert,  ibid.,  Bd.  22; 
Salkowski,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1897  ;  Flatow  and  Reitzenstein,  tWd.,  1897. 

*  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  Bd.  18.  See  also  Dunlop,  Journ.  Path,  and  Bacterid., 
Yol.  8. 

*  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  animal  body  see  page  476. 
«  Mills.  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  99;  LUthje,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  35. 

*»  Reale  and  Boeri,  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Terray,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  W. 
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hydrates,  bat  this  is  denied  by  Luthje,  and  finally  the  oxalic  acid  of  the 
urine  is  considered  as  an  oxidation  prodact  of  aric  acid.  Lohmel'  haa 
found  for  three  days  with  food  free  from  oxalic  acid  and  taking  each  day 
0.671  grm.  oxalic  acid,  as  sodiam  oxalate,  that  only  10.3^  of  the  acid 
was  regained  in  the  nrine  and  faeces,  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
acid  is  consumed  in  the  animal  body.  When  an  increase  in  the  uric  acid 
eliminated  was  obtained  by  feeding  with  thymus,  the  elimination  of  oxalic 
acid  was  simultaneously  increased.  Lommel  has  also  found  that  gelatin 
considerably  increases  the  elimination  of  oxalic  acid. 

An  increased  elimination  of  oxalic  acid  may  occar  in  diabetes  and 
icterns.  The  question  whether  it  occurs  as  an  independent  disease  {oxa-- 
luria^  oxalic-acid  diathesis)  has  not  been  positively  decided. 

The  properties  and  reactions  of  oxalic  acid  and  calcium  oxalate  are  well 
known.  Calcium  oxalate  as  a  constituent  of  urinary  sediments  will  be 
described  later. 

Detection  and  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Oxalic  Acid  in  Urine,  The 
presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  solution  in  urine  is  determined  according  to  the 
method  suggested  by  Neubaubr,  who  treats  500-600  c.c.  of  the  urine  with 
OaCl,  solution,  makes  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  then  faintly  acid  with 
acetic  acid.  After  24  hours  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter, 
washed  with  water,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (which  leaves  the  uric 
acid  undissolved  on  the  filter),  and  washed  again  with  water.  The  filtrate, 
including  the  wash-water,  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  allowed 
to  stand  24  hours.  Calcium  oxalate  separates  as  quadratic  octahedra.  The 
quantitative  estimation  is  performed  after  the  same  principle.  The  oxalate 
is  converted  into  quicklime  by  heat,  and  weighed  as  such. 

All     *  •  n  TT  AT  A       on/NH.CH.NH.CO.NH. 

AUantoin  or  glyoxyldiurbid,  C^H.N^O,  or  CO<f  ^^t  prw  » 

occurs  in  the  urine  of  children  within  the  first  eight  days  after  birth,  and 
in  very  small  amounts  also  in  the  urine  of  adults  (Gusserow,  Ziegler  and 
Hermann).  It  is  found  in  rather  abundant  quantities  in  the  urine  of 
pregnant  women  (Gusserow).  AUantoin  has  also  been  found  in  the  urine 
of  sucking  calves  (Wohler),  and  sometimes  in  the  urine  of  other  animals 
(Meissner).  It  is  also  found  in  the  amniotic  fluid  and,  as  first  shown  by 
Vauquelin  and  Lassaiqne,"  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow  (hence  the 
name).  Allantoin  is  formed,  as  above  stated,  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid. 
The  increased  elimination  of  allantoin  which  Salkowski  observed  in  dogs 

^  CoDimuDicatioD  of  Fr.  Voit,  Sitzuogsber.  d.  Gksellsch.  f.  Morpb.  u.  Pbysiol.  in 
Mttncben,  1899. 

•  Ziegler  aud  Hermann,  see  Gusserow,  Arcb.  f.  Gynttkol,  Bd.  3— botb  cited  from 
Huppert-Neubauer,  Harn- Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  377 ;  WOhler,  Aunal.  d.  Cbem.  u. 
Pbnrm.,  Bd.  70 ;  Meissner,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (3),  Bd.  81;  Lassaigne,  Annal.  de  Cbim. 
et  Pbys.,  Tome  17. 
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after  the  administration  of  nrio  acid  shows  that  the  formation  of  allantoic 
from  aric  acid  in  the  organism  is  not  improbable.  Bobissow  has  observed 
an  abnndant  elimination  of  allantoin  in  dogs  after  poisoning  with  diamid^ 
and  Th.  Gohk  has  observed  an  abundant  elimination  of  allantoin  after 
thymus  feeding.  SALKOWSEt'  has  observed  the  same  on  feeding  with 
pancreas.     Allantoin  has  also  been  fonnd  in  the  plant  kingdom. 

Allantoin  is  a  colorless  sabstance  often  crystallizing  in  prisms,  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  also  in  warm 
alcohol,  but  not  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether.  It  combines  with  acids, 
forming  salts.  A  watery  allantoin  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate  alone,  but  by  the  careful  addition  of  ammonia  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate  is  formed,  C^H^AgN^O, ,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
ammonia  and  which  consists  after  a  certain  time  of  very  small,  transparent 
microscopic  globules.  The  dried  precipitate  contains  40.75^  silver.  A 
watery  allantoin  solution  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  nibrate.  On  continu- 
ous boiling  allantoin  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  It  gives  Schiff's  fur- 
f  urol  reaction  less  rapidly  and  less  intensely  than  urea.  Allantoin  does  not 
give  the  murezid  test. 

Allantoin  is  most  easily  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  with  lead 
peroxide.  In  preparing  allantoin  from  calves'  urine,  concentrate  the  urine 
on  the  water-bath  to  a  syrup  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  several 
days.  The  crystals  which  are  separated  from  the  precipitate  by  washing 
are  dissolved  in  boiling  water  with  the  addition  of  some  animal  charcoal, 
and  filtered  while  hot;  then  acidify  the  filtrate  faintly  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(so  as  to  keep  the  phosphates  in  solution)  and  allow  it  to  crystallize. 
Allantoin  is  detected  in  human  urine  by  the  method  first  suggested  by* 
Meissner.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  following  points:  Precipitate  the 
urine  with  baryta-water,  filter,  remove  the  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter 
again,  precipitate  the  allantoin  with  HgCl,  in  alkaline  solution,  decompose 
the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  concentrate  strongly,  purify 
the  crystals  which  separate  by  recrystallization,  and  lastly  prepare  the  silver 
combination. 

Hippuric  Acid,  or  benzoyl- amido  acetic  acid,  C^H.NO,  or  C.H^.CO. 
NH.OHj.COOH.  This  acid  decomposes  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  on 
boiling  the  urine  with  mineral  acids  or  alkalies,  and  also  by  putrefaction. 
The  reverse  of  this  occurs  if  these  two  components  are  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  according  to  the  following  equation:  C.n.COOII  +  NH,.CH,.COOH 
=  C.n,.CO.NH.CH,.COOH  +  H,0.  This  acid  may  be  synthetically  pre- 
pared from  benzamid  and  monochlor-acetic  acid,  C^II^.CO.NH,  +  CH^CI. 
COOH  =  C.H,.CO.Nn.CH,.COOH  +  HCl,  and  in  various  other  ways. 

Hippuric  acid  occurs  in  large  amounts  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  but 
only  in  small  quantities  in  that  of  camivora.     The  quantity  of  hippuric 

^  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  9  ;  Borissow.Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  Bd.  19;  Cohn,  ibid.,  25  ;  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenscb.,  1898. 
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acid  eliminated  in  haman  urine  on  a  mixed  diet  is  nsaally  less  than  1  grm. 
per  day;  as  an  average  it  is  0.7  grm.  After  eating  freely  of  vegetables 
and  frait,  especially  sach  frait  as  plnms,  the  quantity  may  be  more  than 
2  grms.  Hippuric  acid  is  also  found  in  the  perspiration,  blood,  saprarenal 
capsule  of  oxen,  and  in  ichthyosis  scales.  Nothing  is  positiyely  known  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  in  disease. 

The  Formation  of  Hippuric  Add  in  the  Organism.  Benzoic  acid  and 
also  the  substituted  benzoic  acids  are  converted  into  hippuric  acid  and  sub- 
stituted hippuric  acids  within  the  body.  Moreover,  those  bodies  are  trans- 
formed into  hippuric  acid  which  by  oxidation  (toluol,  cinnamic  acid, 
hydrocinnamic  acid)  or  by  reduction  (quinic  acid)  are  converted  into  ben- 
zoic acid.  The  question  of  the  origin  o^  hippuric  acid  is  therefore  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  b^mzoic  acid;  for  the  formation  of  the 
second  component,  glycocoll,  froir.  the  protein  substances  in  the  body  ia 
unquestionable. 

Hippuric  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  starving  dogs  (Salkowski),  also 
in  dog's  urine  after  a  diet  consisting  entirely  of  meat  (Meissner  and 
Shepard,  Salkowski,  and  others ').  It  is  evident  that  the  benzoic  acid 
originates  in  these  cases  from  the  proteids,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
it  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  in  the  intestine.  Among  the 
products  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteid  outside  of  the  body  Salkowski  has 
found  phenylpropionic  acid,  C,H^.CH,.CH,.COOH,  which  is  oxidized  in 
the  organism  to  benzoic  acid  and  eliminated  as  hippuric  acid  after  combin- 
ing with  glycocoll.  Phenylpropionic  acid  seems  to  be  formed  from  the 
amidophenylpropionic  acid,  which  is  derived  only  from  the  plant  proteids. 
The  supposition  that  the  phenylpropionic  acid  is  produced  from  tyrosin  by 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  has  not  been  substantiated  by  the  researches  of 
Baumann,  Schotten,  and  Baas.*  The  importance  of  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  in  producing  hippuric  acid  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  after 
thoroughly  disinfecting  the  intestine  of  dogs  with  calomel  the  hippuric  acid 
disappears  from  the  urine  (Baumann  *). 

The  large  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  present  in  the  urine  of  herbivora  is 
partly  explained  by  the  specially  active  processes  of  putrefaction  going  on 
in  the  intestine  of  herbivora,  but  is  especially  due  to  the  large  quantity  of 
substances  forming  benzoic  acid  in  the  plant-food.  According  to  Gotze 
and  Pfeiffer^  the  pentoses  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  elimination 

>  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  11  ;  Meissner  and  Shepard,  Uq« 
tersucb.  Qber  das  Entstehea  der  HippursAure  im  thierischen  Organismus.  Hannover, 
1868. 

*  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  12;  Baumann,  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7;  Bchotten,  ibid,,  Bd.  8 ;  Baas,  ilnd,,  Bd.  11. 

» Ibid,,  Bd.  10,  8.  131. 

^  See  Muly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 
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of  hipparic  acid  in  sheep.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  hipparui 
acid  in  haman  arine  after  a  mixed  diet,  and  especially  after  a  diet  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  originates  in  part  from  the  aromatic  substances  form- 
ing benzoic  acid,  namely,  qninic  acid. 

The  kidneys  may  be  considered  in  dogs  as  special  organs  for  the 
synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  (Schmiedeberg  and  Bungb*).  In  other 
animals,  as  in  rabbits,  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  seems  to  take  place  in 
other  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  muscles.  The  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid 
is  therefore  not  exclusively  limited  to  any  special  organ,  though  perhaps  in 
some  species  of  animals  it  may  be  more  abundant  in  one  organ  than  in 
another. 

Properties  and  reactions  of  Hippuric  Acid.  This  acid  crystallizes  in 
semi-transparent,  long,  four-sided,  milk-white,  rhombic  prisms  or  columns, 
or  in  needles  by  rapid  crystallization.  Tbey  dissolve  in  600  parts  cold 
water,  but  more  easily  in  hot  water.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  with  difficulty  in  ether.  They  are  more  easily  soluble  (about  12  times) 
in  acetic  ether  than  in  ethyl  ether.  Petroleum  ether  does  not  dissolve 
them. 

On  heating  hippuric  acid  it  first  melts  at  187.5°  C.  to  an  oily  liquid 
which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  By  continuing  the  heat  it  decomposes,  pro- 
ducing a  red  mass  and  a  sublimate  of  benzoic  acid,  with  the  generation, 
first,  of  a  peculiar  pleasant  odor  of  hay,  and  then  an  odor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  Hippuric  acid  is  easily  differentiated  from  benzoic  acid  by  this 
behavior,  also  by  its  crystalline  form  and  its  insolubility  in  petroleum  ether. 
Hippuric  acid  and  benzoic  acid  both  give  Lucre's  reaction,  namely,  tbey 
generate  an  intense  odor  of  nitrobenzol  when  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  to 
dryness  and  when  the  residue  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  sand.  Hippuric 
acid  forms  crystallizable  salts,  in  most  cases,  with  bases.  The  combinations 
with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  salts  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water;  the  iron- 
oxide  salt  is  insoluble. 

Hippuric  acid  is  best  prepared  from  the  fresh  urine  of  a  horse  or  cow. 
The  urine  is  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime.  The 
liquid  is  filtered  while  hot,  concentrated  and  then  cooled,  and  the  hippuric 
acid  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
crystals  are  pressed,  dissolved  in  milk  of  lime  by  boiling,  and  treated  as 
above;  the  hippuric  acid  is  precipitated  again  from  the  concentrated  filtrate 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallization  and 
docolorizod,  when  necessary,  by  animal  charcoal. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  following  method  (Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg  *) ;  The  urine 

'  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  6  ;  also  Ar.  HoffmaQQ,  iMd.,  Bd.  7,  aud  Kochs, 
PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  20. 

"  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  il  Pharm..  Bd.  6. 
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18  first  made  faintly  alkaliDe  with  soda,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  thoroughly  extracted  with  strong  alcohol.  After  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol  dissolve  in  water,  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
completely  extract  by  agitating  (at  least  five  times)  with  fresh  portions  of 
acetic  ether.  The  acetic  ether  is  then  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  which 
is  removed  by  means  of  a  separatory  funnel,  then  evaporated  at  a  medium 
temperature,  and  the  dry  residue  treated  repeatedly  with  petroleum  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  benzoic  acid,  oxyacids,  fat,  and  phenol,  while  the 
hippuric  acid  remains  undissoWed.  This  residue  is  now  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water  and  evaporated  at  50-60°  C.  to  crystallization.  The  crystals 
are  collected  on  a  small  weighed  filter.  The  mother-liquor  is  repeatedly 
shaken  with  acetic  ether.  This  last  is  removed  and  evaporated ;  the  residue 
is  added  to  the  above  crystals  on  the  filter,  dried  and  weighed. 

Phenaeeturio  A^d,  C,oH,,NO,  =  C«H6.CH,.C0.NH.CH,.C00H.  This  acid,  which 
is  produced  in  the  auimal  body  by  agroupineof  the  phenylacetic acid.  C«H».CHj.COOH. 
formed  bv  the  putrefaction  of  the  proteids  with  glycocoll,  has  been  prepared  from 
horse's  urine  by  Salkowbki.*  but  it  probably  also  occurs  in  human  urine. 

Benioio  Aoid,  CtH«0«  or  C«Hft.COOH.  is  found  in  rabbit's  urine  and  sometimes, 
though  in  small  amounts,  in  dog's  urine  (WsTLand  v.  Ankep).  According  to  Jaars- 
VELD  and  STOKVisaud  to  Kuonecker  it  is  also  found  in  human  urine  in  diseases  of 
the  kidneys.  The  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid  in  the  urine  seems  to  be  due  to  a  fer- 
mentative decomposition  of  hippuric  acid.  Such  a  decomposition  may  very  easily 
occur  in  an  alkaline  urine  or  one  containing  proteid  (Van  de  Velde  and  Stokvib). 
In  certain  animals— pigs  and  dogs— the  kidneys,  according  to  Schmiedbbbrg  and 
Minkowski.'  contain  a  special  enzyme.  Schmiedbbbro's  hUtotym,  which  splits  the 
hippuric  acid  with  the  separation  of  benzoic  acid. 

Ethereal  Sulphuric  Acids.  In  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  in  the  intes- 
tine, phenols,  whose  motber-sabstance  is  considered  to  be  tyrosin,  and 
indol  and  skatol  are  produced.  These  phenols  directly,  and  the  two  last- 
named  bodies  after  they  have  been  oxidized  into  indoxyl  and  skatoxyl, 
pass  into  the  urine  as  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  after  uniting  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  most  important  of  these  ethereal  acids  are  phenol-  and  cresol- 
sulphuric  acid — which  were  formerly  also  called  phenol-forming  substance 
— indoxyh  and  skatoxyl-sulphuric  add.  To  this  group  belong  also  the 
pyrocatechin'Sulphuric  acidy  which  occurs  only  in  very  small  amounts  in 
human  urine,  and  hydrochinon-sulphuric  acidy  which  appears  in  the  urine 
after  poisoning  with  phenol,  and  under  physiological  conditions  perhaps 
other  ethereal  acids  occur  which  have  not  been  isolated.  The  ethereal 
sulpharic  acids  of  the  urine  were  discovered  and  specially  studied  by 
Baumakn.*  The  quantity  of  these  acids  in  human  urine  is  small,  while 
horse's  urine  contains  larger  quantities.  According  to  the  determinations 
of  V.  D.  Veldek  the  quantity  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  in  human  urine  in 
the  24  hours  varies  between  0.094  and  0.620  grms.     The  relationship  of 

»  Zeitschr   f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

»  Weyl  and  V.  Anrep,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  4;  Jaarsveld  and  Stokvis, 
Arch.  f.  exp  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  10;  Kronecker,  ibid.,  Bd.  16 ;  Van  der  Velde  and 
Stokvis,  ibid.,  Bd.  17 ;  Schmiedeberg.  ibid.,  Bd.  14,  8.  879 ;  Minkowski,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 

»  PflUger's  Arch..  Bdd.  12  and  18.  ,.^ 
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the  salphate-Bnlphnric  acid  A  to  the  conjagated  snlphnric  acid  B  in  health 
is  on  an  average  as  10  :  1.  It  undergoes  such  great  variation,  as  found  by 
Baumann  and  Herteb  *  and  after  them  by  many  other  investigators,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  the  average  figures  as  normal.  After  taking 
phenol  and  certain  other  aromatic  substances,  as  well  as  when  putrefaction 
within  the  organism  is  general,  the  elimination  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  ia 
greatly  increased.  On  the  contrary  it  is  diminished  when  the  putrefaction 
in  the  intestine  is  reduced  or  prevented.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  greatly 
diminished  by  carbohydrates  and  exclusive  milk  diet.*  The  intestinal 
putrefaction  and  the  elimination  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  has  also  been 
diminished  in  certain  cases  by  certain  therapeutic  agents  which  have  an 
antiseptic  action;  still  the  statements  are  not  unanimous.' 

Great  importance  has  been  given  to  the  relationship  between  the  total 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid,  or  between  the  conjugated 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid,  in  the  study  of  the  intensity 
of  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  under  different  conditions.  Several 
investigators,  F.  Muller,  Salkowski,  and  v.  Noorden,*  consider  cor- 
rectly that  this  relationship  is  only  of  secondary  value,  and  that  it  is  more 
correct  to  consider  the  absolute  value.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  abso- 
lute values  for  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  also  undergo  great  variation, 
BO  that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  give  the  upper  or  lower  limit  for  the 
normal  value. 

Phenol-  and  p-Cresol-Bulphuric  Acid,  C.H,.O.SO,.OH  and  C,H,.O.SO,. 
OH.  These  acids  are  found  as  alkali  salts  in  human  urine,  in  which  also 
orthocresol  has  been  detected.  The  quantity  of  cresol-sulphuric  acid  is 
considerably  greater  than  phenol-sulphuric  acid.  In  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation the  phenols  set  free  from  the  two  ethereal  acids  are  determined 
together  as  tribromphenol.  The  quantity  of  phenols  which  are  separated 
from  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  of  the  urine  amounts  to  17-51  milli- 
grammes in  the  24  hours  (Munk).  The  methods  for  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation used  heretofore  give,  according  to  Rumpf,  as  well  as  Kossler  and 
Penny,*  such  inaccurate  results  that  new  determinations  are  very  desirable. 
After  a  vegetable  diet  the  quantity  of  these  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  ia 

>  V.  d.  Velden.  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  70;  Herter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1. 

*  See  Hirschler,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10  ;  Bieroacki,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Med..  Bd.  49  ;  Rovighi,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16  ;  Winternitz,  ibid.,  and 
Schmitz,  ibid.,  Bdd.  17  and  19. 

^  See  Baumann  and  Morax,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10;  Steiff,  Zeitschr.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  Bd.  16;  Rovighi.  1.  c;  Stern,  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  12;  and  Bartosche- 
witscb,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17  ;  Moase,  ibid.,  Bd.  28. 

*  Mailer,  Zeitscbr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  12;  v.  Noorden,  tWd.,  Bd.  17;  Salkowski. 
Zeltsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12. 

»Munk,  PflttgeWs  Arch.,  Bd.  12;  Rumpf,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16; 
Kossler  and  Penny,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 
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greater  than  after  a  mixed  diet.  After  taking  carbolic  acid,  which  is  in 
great  part  converted  by  synthesis  within  the  organism  into  phenol-ethereal- 
fiulphuric  acid,  besides  also  pyrocatechin-  and  hydrochinon-salphnric  acid,* 
and  also  when  the  amount  of  snlphnric  acid  is  not  sufficient  to  combine 
with  the  phenol,  forming  phenyl-glycaronic  acid,*  the  quantity  of  phenols 
and  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  in  the  urine  is  considerably  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid. 

An  increased  elimination  of  phenol-sulphuric  acids  occurs  in  active 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  with  stoppage  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine, 
as  in  ileus,  diffused  peritonitis  with  atony  of  the  intestine,  or  tuberculous 
enteritis,  but  not  in  simple  obstruction.  The  elimination  is  also  increased 
by  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  from  purulent  wounds  or 
abscesses.  An  increased  elimination  of  phenol  has  been  observed  in  a  few 
other  cases  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  body.' 

The  alkali  salts  of  phenol-  and  cresol-sulphuric  acids  crystallize  in  white 
plates,  similar  to  mother-of-pearl,  which  are  rather  freely  soluble  in  water. 
They  are  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold.  On 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  are  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  corresponding  phenol. 

Phenol-sulphuric  acids  have  been  synthetically  prepared  by  Baumann 
from  potassium  pyrosulphate  and  phenol-  or  p-cresol-potassium.  For  the 
method  of  their  preparation  from  urine,  which  is  rather  complicated,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  these 
«thereal-sulphuric  acids  is  done  by  determining  the  amount  of  phenol  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  urine  as  tribromphenol.  In  this  determination, 
when  the  urine  is  not  specially  rich  in  phenol,  aboub  one  fourth  of  the 
total  quantity  for  a  day  is  used;  it  is  acidified  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid — 5  c.c.  for  every  100  c.c.  of  urine — and  distilled  until  a 
portion  of  the  distillate  does  not  give  the  slightest  reaction  for  phenols  with 
Millon's  reagent  or  with  bromine-water.  The  distillate  is  now  carefully 
neutralized  with  soda  solution  (which  combines  with  the  benzoic  acid,  etc.) 
and  again  distilled  until  a  portion  of  the  distillate  is  free  from  phenol,  as 
ahown  by  the  above-mentioned  reagents.  This  distillate  is  treated  with 
bromine-water  until  a  permanent  yellow  color  is  produced,  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  for  about  24  hours  in  the  cold;  the  crystalline  precipitate  is  then 
collected  on  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed  with  dilute  bromine- water,  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  without  the  use  of  a  vacuum,  and  weighed  (100  parts 
tribromphenol  correspond  to  28.4  parts  phenol).  It  is  assumed  that  the 
paracresol  is  first  converted  by  the  bromine-water  into  tribromcresol 
bromine,  and  that  this  is  then  gradually  changed  into  tribromphenol  with 
the  discharge  of  carbon  dioxide.     As  shown  by  Rumpf  this  is  not  the  case, 

^  See  BaumaDn,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  12  and  18,  and  Baumanu  and  Preusse,  Zeit* 
«chr.  f.  physlol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  8,  8. 156. 

•  Schmiedeberg,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  14. 

*  See  G*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12.    This  contains  also  all 
Teferences  to  the  literature  on  this  subject.    Fedeli,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.,  Bd.  15. 
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but  dibromcresol  is  chiefly  formed  instead.  This  method  is  therefore  not 
available  for  this  and  other  reasons.  Among  the  other  methods  which  have 
been  saggested,  the  following  seems  to  be  the  most  available. 

E038LER  and  Penny's  Method,  This  method  is  a  modification  of 
Messinger  and  Vortmann's  ^  volumetric  process  for  estimating  phenols. 
The  principle  of  this  process  is  as  follows:  The  liquid  containing  phenol  is 

N" 
treated  with  —■  caustic  soda  until  strongly  alkaline,  warmed  on  the  water- 
bath  in  a  flask  with  a  glass  stopper,  and  then  treated  with  an  excess  of 

N 

r-  iodine  solution,  the  quantity  being  exactly  measured.     Sodium  iodide  ia 

first  formed  and  then  sodium  hypoiodite,  which  latter  forms  tri-iodophenol 
with  the  phenol  according  to  the  following  equation : 

C.H.OH  +  3NaI0  =  C.HJ,.OH  +  3NaOH. 

On  cooling  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  determine  by  titration  with 

—  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  the  excess  of  iodine  not  used.    This  process 

is  also  available  for  the  estimation  of  paracresol.  Each  c.c.  of  the  iodine 
solution  used  is  equivalent  to  1.5670  grms.  phenol  or  1.8018  grms.  cresol. 
As  the  determination  does  not  give  any  idea  as  to  the  variable  proportions 
of  the  two  phenols,  the  quantity  of  iodine  used  must  be  calculated  as  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  phenols.  Salkowski  and  Neuberg  '  have  shown 
that  KossLER  and  Penny's  method  gives  too  high  results  for  the  phenols 
in  the  presence  of  glucose  because  products  are  formed  from  the  carbo- 
hydrate on  distillation  which  combine  with  the  iodine.  The  method  must 
in  these  cases  be  modified  as  Neuberg  suggests.  In  regard  to  greater 
details,  and  especially  to  precautions,  we  mast  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  article  of  KossLERand  Penny  and  to  IIuppert-Keubauer.* 

The  methods  for  the  separate  determination  of  the  conjugated  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  will  be  spoken  of  later  in  connection 
with  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine. 

Pyrooateohin  snlphurio  Acid  (and  Pyrocatechin).  This  acid  was  first  fouud  in 
horse's  urine  in  rather  lar^  quantities  by  Baumann.  It  occurs  in  human  urine  only  in 
the  Ttry  smallest  quantities,  and  perhaps  not  constant]3%  but  it  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  urine  afier  taking  phenol,  pyrocatechin,  or  protomtechuic  acid. 

With  an  exclusively  raent  diet  this  acid  does  not  occur  in  the  urine,  and  it  therefore 
must  origiuate  from  vegetable  food.  It  probably  originates  from  the  protocatechuic 
acid,  which,  according  to  Preusse,  passes  in  part  into  the  urine  as  pyrocatechin-sul- 
phuric  acid.  This  acid  may  also  perhaps  depend  on  oxidation  of  phenol  within  the 
organism  (Baumann  and  Preusse*). 

Pyroeateohin.  or  o-Dioxybknzol,  C«H4(0H)i ,  was  first  observed  in  the  urine  of  a 
child  (Ebstein  and  J.  Muller).  The  reducing  body  alcapton,  first  found  by 
BoDEKER  ^  in  human  urine  and  which  was  considend  for  a  long  time  as  identical  with 
pyrocatechin,  is  in  most  cases  probably  homogentisic  add  or  urolefictc  acid  (see  below). 

>  Kossler  and  Penny.  1.  c. ;  Yortmann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  22. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 

'  Harn- Analyse,  10.  Aufl. 

*  Baumann  and  Herter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1  ;  Preusse,  ibid,,  Bd.  2 ; 
Baumann,  ibid,,  Bd.  8. 

^  Ebstein  and  MUller,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd,  62 ;  BOdeker.  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (8). 
Bd.  7. 
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Pyrocatechin  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water. 
It  melis  at  10:^104'*  C.  and  sublimes  in  shining  plates.  The  watery  solution  becomes 
j^reen,  bnjwn.  uud  ultimately  black  in  the  presence  of  alkali  and  the  oxvgeu  of  the  air. 
If  very  dilute  ferric  chloride  is  treated  with  tartaric  acid  and  then  made  alkaline  with 
ammo!iia,  and  this  added  to  a  watery  solution  of  pyrocatechin,  we  obtain  a  violet  or 
cberry-red  liquid  which  becomes  green  on  saturating  with  acetic  acid.  Pyrocatechin  ia 
precipitated  by  lead  acetate.  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  reduces  alkaline  copper-oxide  solutions  with  heat,  but  does  not  reduce 
bismuth  oxide. 

A  urine  containing  pyrocatechin  if  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  when  alkaline, 
quickly  becomes  dark  and  reduces  alkaline  copper  solutions  when  heated.  In  detecting 
pyrocatechin  in  the  urine  it  is  concentrated  when  necessary,  filtered,  boiled  with  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  phenols,  and  repeatedly  shaken  after  cooling 
with  ether.  The  ether  is  distilled  from  the  several  ethereal  extracts,  the  residue  neu- 
tralized with  barium  carbonate  and  shaken  again  with  ether.  The  pyrocatechin  which 
remains  after  evaporating  the  ether  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  benzol. 

Hydroohinon,  or  p-Dioxtbbnzol.  C«H4(OH)s  ,  often  occurs  in  the  uriiie  after  the  use 
of  phenol  (Baumank  and  Predssk).  The  dark  color  which  certain  urines,  so-called 
*'  carbolic  urines,"  take  in  the  air  is  due  to  decomposition  products.  Hydrochinon  does 
not  occur  as  a  normal  constituent  of  urine,  but  after  the  administration  of  hydrochinon  ; 
according  to  Lewin  *  it  passes  into  the  urine  of  mbbits  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acid,  being 
a  decomposition  product  of  arbutin. 

Hydrochinon  forms  rhombic  crystals  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  169*  C.  Like  pyrocatechin,  it  easily  reduces  metallic  oxides. 
It  acts  like  pyrocatechin  with  alkalies,  but  is  not  precipitated  with  lead  acetate.  It  ia 
oxidized  into  chinon  by  ferric  chloride  and  other  oxidizing  agents,  and  chinon  la 
detected  by  its  peculiar  odor.  Hydrochinon-sulphuric  acid  is  detected  in  the  urine  by 
the  same  methods  as  pyrocatechiu-sulphuric  acid. 

IndoxyUTdphuric  acid,  C.H,NSO,  or  C,n,N.O.SO,.OH,  also  called 
URINE  INDICAN,  formerly  called  uroxanthin  (Heller),  occurs  as  alkali- 
salt  in  the  urine.  This  acid  is  the  mother-substance  of  a  great  part  of  the 
indigo  of  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  indigo  which  can  be  separated  from 
the  urine  is  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  indoxyl-sulphurie 
acid  (and  indoxyl-glycuronic  acid)  contained  in  the  urine.  This  amount, 
according  to  Jaffe,'  for  man  is  5-20  milligrammes  per  24  hours.  Horse's 
urine  contains  about  25  times  as  much  indigo-forming  substance  as  human 
urine. 

Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  deriyed,  as  above  mentioned  (page  443),  from 
indol,  which  is  first  oxidized  in  the  body  into  indoxyl  and  is  then  coupled 
with  sulphuric  acid.  After  subcutaneous  injection  of  indol  the  elimination 
of  indican  is  considerably  increased  (Jaff]6,  Baumann  and  Brieger).  It 
is  also  increased  by  the  introduction  of  orthonitrophenylpropiolic  acid  in 
the  organism  of  animals  (G.  Hoppe-Sbtler').  Indol  is  formed  by  the 
putrefaction  of  proteids,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  the 
quantity  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  greater  with  a  meat  than  with  a 
vegetable  diet.  The  putrefaction  of  secretions  rich  in  proteid  in  the  intes^ 
tine  explains  also  the  occurrence  of  indican  in  the  urine  during  starvation. 
Gelatin,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  increase  the  elimination  of  indican.     Au 

»  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  93. 

*  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  8. 

*  Jaff4.  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1873 ;  Baumann  and  Brieger,  Zeitschr.  U 
pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8 ;  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  ibid,,  Bdd.  7  and  8. 
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abnormally  increased  elimination  of  indican  oconrs  in  sach  diseases  as 
obstmct  the  small  intestine,  causing  an  increased  putrefaction,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  abundant  formation  of  indol.  Such  an  increased  elimination  of 
indican  occurs  on  tying  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog,  but  not  the  large 
intestine  (Jaffe*). 

An  increased  elimination  of  indican  may  also  be  caused  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  proteids  in  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  besides  the  intestine. 
An  increased  elimination  of  indican  has  been  observed  in  many  diseases,* 
«nd  in  these  cases  the  quantity  of  phenol  eliminated  is  generally  increased. 
A  urine  rich  in  phenol  is  not  always  rich  in  indican. 

The  potassium  salt  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  which  was  prepared  pure 
by  Baumakk  and  Bbieger  from  the  urine  of  a  dog  fed  on  indol,  has  since 
been  prepared  synthetically  by  Baumann  and  Thesen,*  who  first  prepared 
indoxylalkali  by  fusing  phenylglycin-orthocarbonic  acid  with  alkali  and 
then  from  this  produced  the  indoxylsulphate  with  potassium  pyrosulphate. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  plates  or  leayes  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  but  less  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  split  by  mineral  acids  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  indoxyl.  The  latter  without  access  of  air  passes  into  a  red  com- 
pound, indoxyl-red,  but  in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  reagents  is  converted 
into  indigo-blue:  2C.H,N0  +  20  =  C,.H,,N,0,  +  2H,0.  The  detection 
of  indican  is  based  on  this  last  fact. 

For  the  rather  complicated  preparation  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  as 
potassium  salt  from  urine  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books.  For 
the  detection  of  indican  in  urine  in  ordinary  cases  the  following  method  of 
Jaffe,*  which  also  serves  as  an  approximate  test  for  the  quantity  of  indican, 
is  sufficient. 

Jaffe's  Indican  Test.  20  c.c.  of  urine  is  treated  in  a  test-tube  with 
2-3  c.c.  chloroform  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Immediately  after  a  concentrated  chloride-of-lime  solu- 
tion or  a  i^  potassium-permanganate  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop,  and 
after  each  drop  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  shaken.  The  chloroform  is 
gradually  colored  faintly  or  strongly  blue.  An  excess  of  oxidizing  reagent, 
especially  chloride  of  lime,  interferes  with  the  reaction  and  must  therefore 
be  avoided.  The  test  is  repeated  with  somewhat  varying  amounts  of 
oxidizing  material  until  a  point  is  found  at  which  the  maximum  coloration 
of  the  chloroform  takes  place.  From  the  intensity  of  the  color  the  quantity 
of  indigo  is  determined. 

Still  better,  especially  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 

>  Virchow*8  Arch..  Bd.  70. 

»  See  Jaff6,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  3  ;  Senator,  Centmlbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1877  ; 
Q.  Hoppe-Seyler.  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12  (contains  older  literature) ;  also 
Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1892. 

'Baumann  with  Brieger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8;  with  Thesen,  fM(2.» 
Bd.  28. 

<  Jafif^,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  8. 
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indigo,  is  Oberheyeb's'  method.  He  nses  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
containing  2-4  parts  ferric  chloride  per  litre  to  decompose  the  indican. 
The  urine  is  first  precipitated  with  not  too  much  lead  acetate  (about 
\  volume  of  a  20^  lead-acetate  solution),  and  the  filtrate  shaken  for  1-2 
minutes  with  an  equal  volume  of  the  above  hydrochloric  acid.  The  indigo- 
blue  is  taken  up  by  chloroform  in  this  case  also. 

According  to  Rosik'  some  indigo-red  is  always  formed  besides  the 
indigo-blue  in  Jaffe's  indican  test.  Greater  quantities  of  indigo-red  are 
formed  when  the  decomposition  of  the  indican  takes  place  in  the  warmth 
(see  Rosei^bach's  urine  test). 

The  chloroform  solution  of  indigo  obtained  in  the  indican  test  may  be 
used  in  the  quantitative  colorimetric  determination  by  comparison  with  a 
solution  of  indigo  in  chloroform  of  known  strength  (Krauss  and  Adrian). 
Wang*  converts  the  indigo  into  indigo-sulphonic  acid  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrates  with  potassium  permanganate.  Obermeter^ 
has  suggested  a  similar  method  for  estimating  the  indican  independent  of 
Wang.  It  differs  from  Wang's  method  by  removing,  before  titration, 
other  pigments  taken  up  by  the  chloroform  by  washing  with  45^  alcohol.* 
In  a  later  paper '  Wang  recommends  the  same  treatment,  namely,  washing 
with  alcohol-ether. 

Indol  seems  also  to  pass  into  the  urine  as  a  glycuronic  acid,  indoxyU 
glycuronic  acid  (Schmiedeberg).  Such  an  acid  has  been  found  in  the 
urine  of  animals  after  the  administration  of  the  sodiam-salt  of  o-nitro- 
phenylpropiolic  acid  (G.  Hoppe-Seyler'). 

Skatoxyl-sulphuric  Acid,  C.H.NSO,  or  C,H,.N.O.SO,.OH.  The  potas- 
sium  salt  of  this  acid  seems  to  occur  generally  in  human  urine  as  a 
chromogen,  which  yields  a  red  or  violet  coloring  matter  on  decomposing  with 
strong  acids,  and  an  oxidizing  reagent.  This  salt  has  been  prepared  by 
Otto  '  from  diabetic  human  urine.  Little  is  known  of  the  quantity  of  this 
skatol-chromogen,  to  which  probably  also  the  skatoxyl-glycuronic  acid  must 
be  counted,  under  physiological  and  pathological  conditions. 

Skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid  originates  from  skatol  formed  by  putrefaction 
in  the  intestine,  which  is  coupled  with  sulphuric  acid  after  oxidation  into 
skatoxyl.  That  skatol  introduced  into  the  body  passes  partly  as  an  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid  into  the  urine  has  been  shown  by  Brieger.  Indol  and 
skatol  act  differently,  at  least  in  dogs;   indol   producing  a  considerable 

*  Obermayer,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1890. 

*  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  123. 

'Krauss.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18;  Adriau,  ibid.,  Bd.  19;  Wang,  ibid,, 
Bd.  25. 

*  Wien.  klin.  Rundschau,  1898. 

*  See  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
•J&kJ..  Bd.  27. 

'  Schmiedeberg.  Arch  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  14;  G.  HoppeSeyler,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  7  and  8. 
•Pflager's  Arch..  Bd.  88. 
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amoant  of  ethereal-Bolpharic  acid,  while  skatol  gives  only  a  small  qaantity 
(Mester').  Skatol  seems  partly  to  pass  into  the  urine  as  a  skatoxyl- 
glycuronic  acid. 

The  potassiam-salt  of  skatoxyl-salphnric  acid  is  crystalline;  it  dissolves 
in  water,  bat  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  A  watery  solution  becomes  deep 
violet  with  ferric  chloride,  and  red  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  salt 
is  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  separation  of  a 
red  precipitate.  The  nature  of  this  red  coloring  matter  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  skatoxyl-snlphuric  acid  is  not  well  known;  neither  is  the 
relationship  existing  between  this  and  other  red  coloring  matters  in  the 
urine  known.  On  distillation  with  zinc-dust  the  skatol-chromogen  yields 
skatol. 

Urines  containing  skatozyl  are  colored  dark  red  to  violet  by  Jaffe's 
indican  test  even  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid;  with  nitric  acid  they 
are  colored  cherry-red,  and  red  on  warming  with  ferric  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  coloring  matter  which  yields  skatol  with  zinc-dust  may 
be  removed  from  the  urine  by  ether.  Urines  rich  in  skatoxyl  darken  when 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  from  the  surface  downward,  and  may  become 
reddish,  violet,  or  nearly  black.  Rosier  *  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  skatol- 
chromogen  exists  in  human  urine,  and  that  the  observations  made  heretofore 
were  due  to  a  confusion  with  indigo-red  or  urorosein. 

Salkowski*  bas  shown  that  the  occurreDce  of  akatot-oarhonic  add,  CsHs.N.COOH, 
in  normal  urine  is  probable.  This  is  also  a  putrefaction  product.  When  introduced 
into  the  animal  body  this  acid  reappears  unchanged  in  the  urine.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  and  very  dilute  ferric-chloride  solution  it  gives  an  intense  violet  color  to  the  solu- 
tion. The  reaction  responds  with  a  watery  solution  containing  1 :  10000  of  skatol  car- 
bonic acid. 

Aromatic  Oxyacidi.  In  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  in  the  intestine, 
paraoxyphenyl-acetic  acidy  C,H^(OH).CH,COOH,  and  paraoxyphenyl-pro- 
pionic  acidy  C,H^(OH).C,H^.COOH,  are  formed  from  tyrosin  as  inter- 
mediate step,  and  these  in  great  part  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine.  They 
were  first  detected  by  Baumank.*  The  quantity  of  these  acids  is  usually 
very  small.  They  are  increased  by  the  same  circumstances  as  the  phenols, 
especially  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning,  in  which  the  increase  is  consider- 
able.    A  small  portion  of  these  oxyacids  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Besides  these  two  oxyacids  which  regularly  o<^ur  in  human  urine  we 
sometimes  have  other  oxyacids  in  urines.  To  these  belong  homogentisic 
acid  and  uroleudc  acidy  which  form  the  specific  constituents  of  the  urine 

1  Brieger,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  12,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  4,  8.  414  ;  Mester,  ibid,,  Bd.  12. 

•  Virchow'8  Arch.,  Bd.  128. 

<  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  9. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  12  and  18,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ohem., 
Bd.4. 
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in  most  cases  of  alcaptonaria,  oxymandelic  acid^  found  by  Sghultzek  and 
KiESS  in  urine  in  acate  atrophy  of  the  liver,  oxyhydroparacumaric  acidy 
found  by  Blbndbrmann  in  the  urine  on  feeding  rabbits  with  tyrosin,  gallic 
acidy  which,  according  to  Baumank,*  sometimes  appears  in  horse's  urine, 
and  kynurenic  acid  (ozychinolincarbonic  acid),  which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  found  only  in  dog's  urine.  The  first  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
ozyacids,  and  also  homogentisic  and  uroleucic  acids,  will  be  treated  of  here. 
Paraoxyphenylaoetic  acid  and  p-ozyphenylpropionic  acid  are  crystalline 
and  are  both  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  The  first  melts  at  148^  C,  and 
the  other  at  125^  C.  Both  give  a  beautiful  red  coloration  on  being  warmed 
with  Millon's  reagent. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  these  oxyacids  proceed  in  the  following  way  (Baumakn)  : 
Warm  the  urine  for  a  while  on  the  water-bath  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  drive 
off  the  volatile  pheuols.  After  cooling  shake  three  times  with  ether,  and  then  shake  the 
ethereal  extracts  with  dilute  soda  solution,  which  dissolves  the  oxyacids,  while  the  resi- 
due of  the  phenols  soluble  in  ether  remains.  The  alkaline  solution  of  the  oxyacids  is 
now  faintly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  shaken  again  with  ether,  the  ether  removed 
and  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  solution  tested 


with  MiLLON*8  reagent.    The  two  oxyacids  are  best  differentiated  by  their  different 
melting-points.     The  reader  is  referred  t 
separating  these  two  oxyacids. 


melting-points.     The  reader  is  referred  to  other  works  for  the  method  of  isolating  and 


Homogentisic  acid,  C.H.O,  or  C,H,(OH),.CH,.COOH.  This  acid  was 
detected  by  Wolkow  and  Baumann.  They  isolated  it  from  the  urine  in 
a  case  of  alcaptonuria  (see  below)  and  showed  that  the  characteristics  of 
so-called  alcaptonuric  urine  in  this  case  were  due  to  this  acid.  This  acid 
has  later  been  foui^d  in  other  cases  of  alcaptonuria  by  Embden,  Garnier 
and  VoiRiN,  Oqdek,  and  others.  Olycosuric  acidy  isolated  from  alcapton- 
uric urine  by  Marshall  and  recently  by  Geyoer,*  seems  to  be  identical 
with  homogentisic  acid.  Tyrosin  is  considered  as  the  mother-substance  of 
this  acid.  On  the  introduction  of  tyrosin  in  persons  with  alcaptonuria,, 
Wolkow  and  Baumann  and  Embden  observed  a  greater  or  less  increase  ii> 
the  quantity  of  homogentisic  acid  in  the  urine.  According  to  Wolkott 
and  Baumaki^  this  acid  is  formed  from  the  tyrosin  by  abnormal  putrefac- 
tive processes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine. 

Homogentisic  acid  is  the  dioxyphenyl-acetic  acid  derived  from  hydro- 
chinon.  On  fusion  with  potash  it  yields  gentisic  acid  (hydrochinon- 
carbonic  acid)  and  hydrochinon.  When  introduced  into  the  intestinal  tract 
of  dogs  it  is  in  part  converted  into  tolu-hydrochinon,  which  is  eliminated 
in  the  form  of  ethereal-sulphuric  acid.     Homogentisic  acid  has  recently 

1  Schultzen  and  Riess.  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1860;  Blenderman,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem..  Bd.  6.  S.  267 :  Baumann.  ibid.,  Bd.  6,  S.  198. 

*  Wolkow  and  Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15;  Embden,  ibid.,  Bdd. 
17  and  18 ;  Gamier  and  Voirin,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  4  ;  Ogden,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20 ;  Marshall,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17;  Geyger,  cited  from  Emb- 
den, 1.  c. 
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been  prepared  synthetically  by  Baumann  and  Fbankel,*  starting  with 
gentisic  aldehyde. 

Homogentisic  acid  crystallizes  with  1  mol.  water  in  large,  transparent 
prismatic  crystals,  which  become  non-transparent  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room  with  the  loss  of  water  of  crystallization.  They  melt  at  146.5-147**  C. 
They  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  chloro- 
form and  benzol.  Homogentisic  acid  is  optically  inactiye  and  non-ferment- 
able. Its  watery  solution  has  the  properties  of  so-called  alcaptonuric  urine. 
It  becomes  greenish  brown  from  the  surface  downward  on  the  addition  of 
very  little  caustic  soda  or  ammonia  with  excess  of  oxygen,  and  on  stirring 
it  becomes  quickly  dark  brown  or  black.  It  reduces  alkaline  copper  solu- 
tions with  even  slight  heat,  and  ammoniacal  silyer  solutions  immediately  in 
the  cold.  It  does  not  reduce  alkaline  bismuth  solutions.  It  gives  a  lemon- 
colored  precipitate  with  Millok's  reagent,  which  becomes  light  brick-red 
on  warming.  Among  the  salts  of  this  acid  we  must  mention  the  lead  salt 
containing  water  of  crystallization  and  34.79^  Pb.  This  salt  melts  at 
214-215°  C. 

In  preparing  this  acid  the  strongly  acidified  urine  is  shaken  with  ether. 
The  residue  obtained  on  the  distillation  of  the  ether  is  dissolyed  in  water, 
the  solution  heated  to  boiling  and  treated  with  a  lead  acetate  solution 
(1  :  5),  and  the  brown  resinous  precipitate  quickly  separated  by  filtration. 
The  lead  salt  gradually  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate.  This  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  acid  obtained  as  crystals  from  the  filtrate 
after  carefully  concentrating  the  filtrate  finally  in  yacuo. 

In  regard  to  the  quantitative  estimation  we  proceed  according  to  the  suggestion  of 

Baumann  by  titrating  the  acid  with  a  -r^  silver  solution.    As  regards  details  of  this 

method  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  publication.'  Dbnigbs  '  has  suggested 
another  method. 

Uroleaoio  acid,  CbHioO*,  is,  according  to  Htjppbrt,  probably  a  dioxyphenyllactic 
acid,  C.H,(OH)».CHa.CH(OH).COOH.  This  acid  was  first  prepared  by  Kirk*  from 
the  urine  of  children  with  nlcaptonuria,  which  also  contained  homogentisic  acid.  It 
melts  at  180-188*"  C.  Otherwise,  in  regard  to  its  behavior  with  alkalies,  with  access  of 
air,  and  also  with  alkaline  copper  solutions  and  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  and  also 
Millon'b  reagent,  it  is  similar  to  homogentisic  acid. 

OxymadeUo  acid.  C^HsO*,  pai-aoxyphenylgly colic  acid,  HO.C«H«.CH(OH)COOH,  la, 
as  above  stated,  found  in  the  urine  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  acid  crystallizes 
in  silky  needles.  It  melts  at  162*  C.  dissolves  reaaily  in  hot  water,  less  in  cold  water, 
and  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  hot  benzol.  It  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead 
acetate,  but  not  by  lead  acetate. 

Kynnrenio  acid,  CioHtNOs,  is  an  oxychinolin-carbonic  acid  occurring  in  dog's  urine. 
We  are  not  clear  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  acid.  It  seems  not  t<»  be  formed  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  and  it  is  not  changed  by  putrefaction  bacteria  (Cdpaldi).' 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 

« Ihid.,  16. 

»  Chem  Centralbl.,  1897.  Bd.  1,  S.  888. 

*  Huppert,  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28 ;  Zirk.  Brit.  med.  Joum.,  1886  and 
1888,  Journ  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Vol.  28. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28.  In  regard  to  kynurenic  acid  see  also  Huppert- 
Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  and  Mendel  and  Jackson,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 
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Urinary  Pigments  and  Chromogens.  The  yellow  color  of  normal  nrine 
depends  perhaps  upon  several  pigments,  bat  in  greatest  part. npon  urochrok. 
Besides  this  the  nrine  seems  to  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  HiEMATO- 
PORPHYRIN  as  a  regular  constituent.  Uroerythrin  also  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  normal  urine.  Finally,  the  excreted  urine  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  regularly  contains  a  yellow  pigment,  urobilik, 
which  is  derived  from  a  chromogen,  urobilikogbn,  by  the  action  of  light 
(Saillet)  and  air  (Jaffe,  Disqub  *,  and  others).  Besides  this  chromogen, 
urine  contains  various  other  bodies  from  which  coloring  matters  may  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  agents.  Humin  substances  (perhaps  in 
part  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  urine)  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
acids  (y.  Udrakszky)  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  such  substances  may 
sometimes  originate  from  the  reagents  used,  as  from  impure  amyl-alcohol 
(v.  XJdranszky').  To  these  humin  bodies  developed  by  the  action  of  acid 
in  normal  urine  when  exposed  to  the  air  must  be  added  the  urophain  of 
Heller,  the  various  urgmelanins,  and  other  bodies  described  by  different 
investigators  (Plos'z,  Thudichum,  Schunck  ').  Indigo-blue  (uroglaucin 
of  Heller,  urocyanin,  cyanurin,  and  other  coloring  matters  of  older 
investigators*)  is  split  off  from  the  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  or  indoxyl- 
glycuronic  acid.  Bed  coloring  matters  may  be  formed  from  the  conjugated 
indoxyl  and  skatoxyl  acids,  and  urohodin  (Heller),  urorubin  (Plos'z), 
uroh^.matin  (Harley),  and  perhaps  also  urorosein  (Nencki  and 
Sieber*)  probably  have  such  an  origin. 

We  cannot  discuss  more  in  detail  the  different  coloring  matters  obtained 
OS  decomposition  products  from  normal  urine.  Hssmatoporphyrin  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  (VI)  and  will  best  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  pathological  pigments.  It  only  remains  to  describe 
urochrom,  urobilin,  and  uroerythrin. 

TJrochrom  is  the  name  given  by  Garrod  to  the  yellow  pigment  of  the 
urine.  Thud:jchum  *  had  previously  given  the  same  name  to  a  less  pure 
pigment  isolated  by  himself.  According  to  Garrod  urochrom  is  free  from 
iron,  but  contains  nitrogen.  It  stands,  i':  seems,  in  close  relationship  to 
urobilin,  as  Garrod  has  obtained  a  urobilin-like  pigment  by  the  action  of 

>  Jaff^.  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1868  and  1869.  and  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd. 
47 ;  Disque,  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  2 ;  Saillet,  Revue  de  m§deciue,  Tome  17, 
1897. 

« V.  Udrdnsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  11,  12,  and  13. 

"Plos'z,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8;  Thudichum,  Brit.  med.  Journ.,  Vol. 
201,  and  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  104;  Schunck,  cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer, 
10.    Aufl.,p.  509. 

•  See  Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  161. 

•  In  regard  to  this  and  other  red  pigments  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  pp.  598  and  597 ; 
Nencki  and  Sieber,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (2),  Bd.  26. 

•  Garrod,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  Vol.  55  ;  Thudichum,  I  c.      ^^^^TTp^^* 
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aldehyde  on  nrochrom,  and  Biya  *  claims  that  urobilin  yields  a  body  similar 

to  nrochrom  on  careful  oxidation  with  permanganate. 

Urochrom  is,  according  to  Gabrod,  amorphous,  brown,  rery  readily 

soluble  in  water  and  ordinary  alcohol,  but  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

It  dissolyes  but  slightly  in  acetic  ether,  amyl-alcohol,  and  acetone,  while  it 

is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.     Urochrom  is  precipitated  by 

lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  mercuric  acetate,  phosphotungstic  and  phos- 

phomolybdic  acids.     On  saturating  the  urine  with  ammonium  salphate  a 

great  part  of  the  urochrom  remains  in  solution.     It  does  not  show  any 

absorption-bands,  and  does  not  fluoresce  after  the  addition  of  ammonia  and 

zinc  chloride.     Urochrom  is  very  readily  decomposed,  with  the  formation 

of  brown  substances,  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Urochrom  is  prepared  according  to  a  rather  complicated  method  which  conslBts  ia 
saturating  the  unne  with  ammonium  sulphate,  when  most  of  the  urochrom  remains  in 
solution.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  a  proper  quantity  of  alcohol  when  a  clear,  yellow, 
alcoholic  layer  collects  on  the  salt  solution,  and  this  contains  the  urochrom  and  is  further 
purified  according  to  Garrod.* 

Urobilin  is  the  pigment  first  iolated  from  the  urine  by  Jaffe*  and 
which  is  characterized  by  its  strong  fluorescence  and  by  its  absorption- 
spectrum.  Various  investigators  have  prepared  from  the  urine  by  different 
methods  pigments  which  differed  slightly  from  each  other  but  behaved 
essentially  like  Jaffe's  urobilin.  Thus  different  urobilins  have  been 
suggested,  such  as  normal,  febrile,  physiological,  and  pathological  urobilins.^ 
The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  different  urobilins  in  the  urine  cannot 
be  denied;  but  as  urobilin  is  a  readily  changeable  body  and  difficultly 
purified  from  other  urinary  pigments,  the  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
different  urobilins  must  still  be  considered  open.  According  to  Saillet  *  no 
urobilin  exists  originaUy  in  hnman  urine,  bat  only  the  mother-substance 
of  the  same,  urobilinogen,  from  which  the  urobilin  is  formed  in  the  excreted 
urine  by  the  influence  of  light. 

Urobilin-like  bodies,  so-called  urobilinoid,  have  been  prepared  from 
bile  pigments  as  well  as  blood  pigments,  and  indeed  by  oxidation  as  well  as 
reduction.  Maly  obtained  his  hydrobilirubin  by  the  reduction  of  bilirubin 
with  sodium  amalgam,  and  Disque  obtained  a  product  which  is  still  more 
similar  to  urobilin,  while  Stokvis  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  cholecyanin 
with  a  little  lead  peroxide  a  choletelin  which  acted  very  much  like  urobilin. 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Le  Nobel,  Nencki  and  Sieber  have  obtained  urobilinoid 

*  Garrod,  Joum,  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21 ;  Riva,  cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  524. 

»L.  c. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1868  and  1869,  and  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  47. 

^  See  MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vols.  81  and  35 ;  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gtesellsch., 
Bd.  14,  and  Journ.  of  Physiol..  Vols.  6  and  10;  Bogomoloflf,  Maly's  Jahresber,  Bd.  22 ; 
Eichholz,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  14  ;  Ad.  Jolles,  Pflllger's  Arch..  Bd.  61. 

»  Revue  de  midecine.  Tome  19,  1897. 
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bodies  by  the  redaction  of  hsematin  and  haematoporphyrin  with  tin  or  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  while  MacMunk  '  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
hsBmatin  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid  a 
pigment  which  seemed  to  be  identical  with  urinary  urobilin.  It  is  apparent 
that  all  these  urobilins  cannot  be  identical. 

Many  investigators  declare  that  urobilin  is  identical  with  hydrobilirubin, 
but  according  to  the  researches  of  Hopkins  and  Gareod  *  this  view  is  not 
correct  because,  irrespective  of  other  small  differences,  each  body  has  an 
essentially  distinct  composition.  Hydrobilirubin  contains  G  64.68, 
H  6.93,  N  9.22  (Maly),  while  urinary  urobilin,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
C  63.46,  H  7.67,  N  4.09^.  The  urobilin  from  faeces,  stercobilin,  has  the 
same  composition  as  urinary  urobilin  with  4.17^  nitrogen. 

Urinary  urobilin  may  not  be  identical  with  hydrobilirubin,  but  this  does 
not  eliminate  the  possibility  that  urobilin,  according  to  the  generally 
admitted  view,  is  derived  from  bilirubin  (although  not  by  simple  reduction 
and  taking  up  water)  in  the  intestine.  Several  physiological  as  well  as 
clinical  observations '  speak  for  this  view,  among  which  we  must  mention 
the  regular  appearance  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  stercobilin,  undoubtedly 
•derived  from  the  bile-pigments  and  having  the  same  composition  as  urinary 
urobilin;  the  absence  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  of  new-bom  infants  and  also  on 
the  complete  removal  of  bile  from  the  intestine;  as  well  as  the  increased 
elimination  of  urobilin  with  strong  intestinal  putrefaction.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  investigators  who,  basing  their  opinion  on  clinical  observations, 
deny  the  intestinal  origin  of  urobilin  and  claim  that  the  urobilin  is  derived 
from  a  transformation  of  the  bilirubin  not  in  the  intestine,  by  an  oxidation 
of  the  same  or  also  by  a  transformation  of  the  blood-pigments.*  The  possi- 
bility of  a  different  mode  of  formation  of  urinary  urobilin  in  disease  is  not 
to  be  denied;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  pigment  is  formed  from  the 
bile-pigments  in  the  intestine  under  physiological  conditions. 

The  quantity  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  under  physiological  conditions  is 
very  variable.  Saillet  found  30-130  milligrammes  and  G.  Hoppe-Seylee 
SO-140  milligrammes  in  one  day's  urine. 

^Maly,  Ann.  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  168;  Disque,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  2 ;  Stokvis,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiasensch..  1878,  S.  211  and  449 ;  HoppeSeyler 
Ber.  d.  deuUch.  chem.  Gesellsch..  Bd.  7;  Le  Nobel,  Pfl tiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  40;  Nenckl 
and  Sieber,  Monatsbefte  f.  Cbem.,  Bd.  0.  and  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.»  Bd.  24  ; 
MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  81. 

•  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 

» See  Fr.  Mttller.  Schles.  Gesellsch.  f.  vaterl.  Kultur,  1892 ;  D.  Gerhardt,  "  Ueber 
Hydrobilirubiu  und  seine  Bezieh.  zum  Ikterus''  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Berlin,  1889);  Beck, 
Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Harley,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1896. 

^  In  regard  to  the  various  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  urobilin  see  Harley,  Brit. 
Med.  Journ..  1896;  A.  Kutz,  Wien.  Med.  Wochenschr.,  1891,  Nos.  28-82;  Grimm, 
Vlrchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  132  ;  Zoju,  Conferenze  cliniche  italiane,  Ser.  1  a,  Vol.  1. 
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We  haye  nnmeroas  observations  on  the  elimination  of  urobilin  in  disease, 
especially  by  Jaffe,  Disqu^,  Dreyfuss-Beissao,  Gerhardt,  G.  Hoppe- 
Seyler,'  and  others.  The  qaantity  is  increased  in  hemorrhage  in  sach 
diseases  where  the  blood-corpascles  are  dostroyed,  as  after  the  action  of 
certain  blood-poisons,  sach  as  antifibrin  and  antipyrin.  It  is  also  increased 
in  fevers,  heart-troubles,  lead  colic,  atrophic  liver  cirrhosis,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  so-called  urobilin  icterus. 

The  properties  of  urobilin  may  be  different,  depending  upon  the  method 
of  preparation  and  the  character  of  the  urine  used,  therefore  only  the  most 
important  properties  will  be  given.  Urobilin  is  amorphous,  brown,  reddish- 
brown,  red,  or  reddish  yellow,  depending  upon  method  of  preparation.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  amylalcohol,  and  chloroform,  but  less  readily  in 
ether  or  acetic  ether.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solubility  is 
augmented  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts.  It  may  be  completely  precipi- 
tated from  the  urine  by  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate  especially  after 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  (Mehy^).  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  the  addition  of  acid.  It  is  partly 
dissolved  by  chloroform  from  an  acid  (watery-alcoholic)  solution;  alkali 
solutions  remove  the  urobilin  from  the  chloroform.  The  neutral  or  faintly 
alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  certain  metallic  salts  (zinc  and  lead), 
but  not  by  others,  such  as  mercuric  sulphate.  Urobilin  is  precipitated  from 
the  urine  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  It  does  not  give  Gmelin's  test  for  bile- 
pigments.  It  gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  reaction  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  biuret  test,  by  the  action  of  copper  sulphate  and  alkali.* 

Neutral  alcoholic  urobilin  solutions  are  in  strong  concentration  brownish 
yellow,  in  great  dilution  yellow  or  rose-colored.  They  have  a  strong  green 
fluorescence.  The  acid-alcoholic  solutions  are  brown,  reddish  yellow,  or 
rose*red,  according  to  concentration.  They  are  not  fluorescent,  but  show 
a  faint  absorption-band,  y^  between  h  and  F^  which  borders  on  F^  or  in 
greater  concentration  extends  over  F.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  brownish 
yellow,  yellow,  or  (the  ammoniacal)  yellowish  green,  according  to  concen- 
tration. If  some  zinc-chloride  solution  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution, 
it  becomes  red  and  shows  a  beautiful  green  fluorescence.  This  solution,  as 
also  that  made  alkaline  with  flxed  alkalies,  shows  a  darker  and  more 
sharply  defined  band,  <y,  between  h  and  F,  almost  midway  between  E 
and  F.  If  a  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of  urobilin  alkali  is  carefully 
acidified  with  suphuric  acid  it  becomes  cloudy  and  shows  a  second  band 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  D.  Gerhardt,  "  Ueber 
Hydrobilirubin  und  seine  Beziehungen  zum  Ikterus"  (Berlin,  1889),  and  also  G.  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  124. 

*  Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  1878,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  8. 

>  See  Salkowski,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897,  and  Stokvis,  Zeitechr.  f.  Biologie» 
Bd.  84. 
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exactly  at  ^  and  connected  with  ^^  by  a  shadow  (Garrod  and  Hopkins, 
Saillet  '). 

Urobilinogen  is  colorless  or  is  only  slightly  colored.  Like  urobilin  it  is 
precipitated  from  the  urine  by  saturating  with  ammoniam  salphate. 
According  to  Saillet  it  may  be  extracted  by  acetic  ether  from  nrine  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  chloroform,  ethyl  ether,  and 
amyalcohol.  It  shows  no  absorption-bands,  and  is  readily  converted  into 
urobilin  by  the  influence  of  sanlight  and  oxygen. 

In  preparing  urobilin  from  normal  urine,  precipitate  the  urine  with 
basic  lead  acetate  (Jaffe),  wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  dry  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  then  boil  it  with  alcohol,  and  decompose  it  when  cold 
with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered  alcoholic  solution  is 
diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  treated  with  zinc- 
chloride  solution.  This  new  precipitate  is  washed  free  from  chlorine  with 
water,  boiled  with  alcohol,  dried,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  this  solution 
precipitated  with  sugar  of  lead.  This  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with 
water  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  ^  vol.  chloroform, 
dilated  with  water,  and  shaken  repeatedly,  but  not  too  energetically.  The 
urobilin  is  taken  up  by  the  chloroform.  This  last  is  washed  once  or  twice 
with  a  little  water  and  then' distilled,  leaving  the  urobilin.  The  pigment 
may  be  precipitated  directly  from  the  urine  rich  in  urobilin  by  ammonia 
and  zinc  chloride,  and  the  precipitate  treated  as  above  decribed  (Jaffe). 

The  method  suggested  by  Meht  (precipitation  with  ammoniam  sul- 
phate) has  been  modified  by  Garrod  and  Hopkins  in  that  they  first  remove 
the  uric  acid  by  saturating  with  ammonium  chloride  and  then  saturating 
the  filtrate  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitated  urobilin  is  thus 
made  purer  than  by  saturating  with  the  sulphate  directly.  The  urobilin  is 
extracted  from  the  dried  precipitate  by  a  great  deal  of  water,  reprecipitated 
by  ammonium  sulphate,  and  this  procedare  repeated  Several  times  if  neces- 
sary. The  dried  precipitate  finally  obtained  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol. 
In  regard  to  small  details,  and  to  a  second  method  suggested  by  these  experi- 
menters, we  refer  to  the  original  work.* 

Saillet  extracts  the  urobilinogen  from  the  urine  by  shaking  with 
acetic  ether,  using  a  kerosene-oil  light.' 

The  color  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  the  beautiful  fluorescence  of 
the  ammoniacal  solution  treated  with  zinc  chloride,  and  the  absorption- 
bands  of  the  spectrum,  all  serve  as  means  of  detecting  urobilin.  In  fever- 
urines  the  urobilin  may  be  detected  directly  or  after  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  zinc  chloride  by  its  spectrum.  It  may  also  sometimes  be  de- 
tected in  normal  urine,  either  directly  or  after  the  urine  has  stood  exposed  to 
the  air  until  the  chromogen  has  been  converted  into  urobilin.  If  it  cannot 
be  detected  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  then  the  urine  may  be  treated 
with  a  mineral  acid  and  shaken  with  ether  or,  still  better,  with  amylalcohol. 
The  amylalcohol  solution  is,  either  directly  or  after  addition  of  a  strongly 
ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  tested  spectroscopically.     If 

>  Garrod  and  Hopkins,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  20 ;  Saillet,  1.  c. 

«  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  20. 

'  In  regard  to  this  and  other  methods  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  works.  • 
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the  nrobilin  cannot  be  detected  in  this  way,  the  pigment  may  be  isolated 
by  ammonium  sulphate  according  to  the  above-described  method  of  Gakbod 
and  Hopkins. 

In  the  qnantitative  estimation  of  nrobilin  we  proceed  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  G.  IIoppe-Seyler:  *  100  c.c.  of  the  nrine  is  acidified  with  solphuric 
acid  and  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter  after  some  time,  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  equal  parts  alcohol  and  chloroform 
after  pressing.  The  filtered  solution  is  treated  with  water  in  a  separately 
funnel  until  the  chloroform  separates  well  and  becomes  clear.  The  chloro- 
form solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  in  a  weighed  beaker,  the 
residue  dried  at  100  C,  and  then  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
extract  is  filtered,  the  residue  on  the  filter  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  beaker  and  evaporated,  then  dried  and  weighed.  According  to 
this  method  G.  Hoppe-Seyler  found  0.08-0.14  grm.  urobilin  in  one  day's 
nrine  of  a  healthy  person,  or  an  average  of  0.123  grm. 

UrobiliD  may  also  be  determined  spectro- photometrically  according  to  Fr.  Mullbr 
or  to  Saillbt.*  According  to  Saillbt  the  limit  for  the  perceptibility  of  the  absorption* 
bands  of  au  acid  urobilin  solution  lies  in  a  concentration  of  1  milligramme  urobilin  in  22 
c.  c.  solution  when  the  thicl^ness  of  the  layer  of  fluid  is  15  mm.  In  a  quantitative  esti- 
mation the  urobilin  solution  is  diluted  to  this  limit  and  then  the  qtiantitv  of  urobilin 
calculated  from  the  extent  of  dilution.  The  freshly  voided  urine,  shielded  from  light, 
is  aciditied  with  acetic  acid,  completely  extracted  in  kerosene-oil  light  with  acetic  ether, 
and  tbe  dissolved  urobilinogen  oxidized  to  urobilin  with  nitric  acid.  On  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  shakii^g  with  water  the  urobilin  passes  into  the  watery  solution.  This  is 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted  until  the  above  limit  is  reached. 

TJroerythrin  is  the  pigment  which  often  gives  the  beautiful  red  color  to 
the  urinary  sediments  {sedimentum  lateritium).  It  also  frequently  occurs, 
although  only  in  very  small  quantities,  dissolved  in  normal  urines.  The 
quantity  is  increased  after  great  muscular  activity,  after  profuse  perspira- 
tion, immoderate  eating,  or  partaking  of  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  after 
digestive  disturbances,  fevers,  circulation  disturbances  of  the  liver,  and  in 
many  other  pathological  conditions. 

Uroerythrin,  which  has  been  especially  studied  by  Zoja,  Riva,  and 
Gaerod,'  has  a  pink  color,  is  amorphous  and  is  very  quickly  destroyed  by 
light,  especially  when  in  solution.  The  best  solvent  is  amylalcohol;  acetic 
ether  is  not  so  good,  and  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  water  are  even  less  val- 
uable. The  very  dilute  solutions  show  a  pink  color;  but  on  greater  concen- 
tration they  become  reddish  orange  or  fire-red.  They  do  not  fluoresce  either 
directly  or  after  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  but 
they  have  a  strong  absorption,  beginning  in  the  middle  between  D  and  E 
and  extending  to  about  Fy  and  consisting  of  two  bands  which  are  connected 
by  a  shadow  between  E  and  I.     Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  colors  a 

»  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  124. 

*  Fr.  Mttller.  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  861 ;  Salllet,  1.  c, 

>  Zoja,  Arch.  Ital.  di  cliuica  med.,  1898.  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch..  1892; 
Riva.  Gaz.  med.  di  Torino.  Anno  48,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24 ;  Qarrod, 
Journ.  of  Physiol..  Vols.  17  and  21. 
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uroerythrin  solntion  a  beaatifal  carmine  red;  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  pink 
color.  Alkalies  make  its  solutions  grass-green,  and  often  a  play  of  colors 
from  pink  to  purple  and  blue  is  observed. 

In  preparing  uroerythrin  the  sediment,  according  to  Garrod,  is  dissolyed  in  water  at 
A  gentle  heat  and  saturated  with  ammonium  chloride,  which  precipitates  the  pigment 
i^ith  the  ammonium  urate.  This  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipi- 
tation with  ammonium  chloride  imtil  all  the  urobilin  is  removed.  The  precipitate  is 
finally  extracted  on  the  filter  in  the  dark  with  warm  water,  filtered,  diluted  with  water, 
any  hsBmatoporph^rin  remaining  is  removed  by  shaking  with  chloroform,  faintly  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid  and  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the  uroerythrin.  The 
chloroform  is  evaporated  in  the  dark  at  a  gentle  beat. 

Volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as,formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  perhaps  also  butyric  add,  occur 
under  normal  couditions  in  human  urine  (v.  Jaksch),  also  iu  that  of  dogs  and  herbivora 
<ScHOTTBN).  The  acids  poorest  in  carbon,  such  as  formic  acid  and  acetic  acid,  are  more 
constant  iu  the  body  than  those  richer  in  carbon,  and  therefore  the  relatively  greater 
part  of  these  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine  (Schottbn).  Normal  human  urine  contains 
besides  these  bodies  others  which  yield  acetic  acid  when  oxidized  by  potassium  dichro- 
mate  and  sulphuric  acid  (v.  Jaksch).  The  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  normal 
Airine  is,  according  to  v.  Jaksch,  0.008-0.009  grm.  per  24  hours,  and  according  to 
y.  RoKiTANBKT  0.054  grm.  The  quantity  is  increased  by  exclusive  farinaceous  food 
<RokitaN8Kt),  also  in  fever  and  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver  (v.  Jaksch).  It  is  also  ^ 
increased  in  leucsemia  and  in  many  cases  of  diabetes  (v.  Jaksch).  Large  amounts  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  are  produced  in  the  alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine,  and  the  quan- 
tity is  6-15  times  as  large  as  in  normal  urine  (Salkowski  ').  Non-voUUiU  fatty  acids 
have  been  detected  as  normal  constituents  of  urine  by  K.  MOrker  and  Htbbinstte.* 

ParaZactic  Acid,  It  is  claimed  that  this  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons 
after  very  fatiguing  marches  (Colasanti  and  Mobcatblli).  It  is  tound  in  larger 
amounts  m  the  urine  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning  or  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 
(Schultzbn  and  Risss).  According  to  the  investigations  of  Hoppe-Sbylbb,  Araki, 
and  v.  Tbrrat  lactic  acid  passes  into  the  urine  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  is 
decreased  in  any  way.  Minkowski  *  has  shown  that  lactic  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  in 
large  quantities  on  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  of  birds. 

Qlycero-phosphorie  acid  occurs  as  traces  in  the  urine,*  and  it  is  probably  a  decomposi- 
tion product  of  lecithin.  The  occurrence  of  mceinio  acid  in  normal  urine  is  a  subject 
of  discussion. 

Carbohydrates  and  Reducing  Substances  in  the  Urine.  The  occnrrence 
of  grape-sugar  as  traces  in  normal  urine  is  highly  probable,  as  the  inyesti- 
gations  of  BRtJoKE,  Abeles,  and  v.  Udranszky  show.  The  last  investi- 
gator has  also  shown  the  habitaal  occnrrence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  nrine, 
and  their  presence  has  been  positively  proved  by  the  investigations  of 
Baumank  and  Wedensei,  and  especially  by  Baisch.  Besides  glacose 
normal  nrine  contains,  according  to  Baisch,  another  not  well-stndied 
variety  of  sugar;  according  to  Lemairb,  probably  isomaltose,  and  besides 
this  a  dextrin-like  carbohydrate  (animal  gum),  as  shown  by  Landwehr, 
Wedenski,  and  Baisch.* 

»  V.  Jaksch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10 ;  Schotten,  1.  c,  Bd.  7 ;  Rokitansky, 
Wien.  med.  Jahrbuch,  1887 ;  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

«  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7. 

'  Colasanti  and  Moscatelli,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.,  Bd.  14;  Schultzen  and  Reiss, 
Chem.  Centralbl.,  1869;  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  15,  16,  17,  19.  See 
also  Irisawa.  iMd.,  Bd.  17;  y.  Terray,  PflUger's  Arch..  Bd.  65.  See  also  SchUtz, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd. 
J31  and  31. 

^  See  Pasqualis,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 

» Lemaire,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21 ;  Baisch,  ibid.,  Bdd.  18,  19,  and  20; 
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Besides  traces  of  sugar  and  the  prerionsly  mentioned  redacing  sub- 
stances, nric  acid  and  creatinine  the  nrine  contains  still  other  reducing 
substances.  These  last  are  probably  (FlCckiger)  conjugated  combinations 
of  glycuronic  acidy  C.H„0, ,  which  closely  resembles  sugar.  The  reducing 
power  of  normal  urine  corresponds,  according  to  various  infestigators,  to 
1.5-5.96  p.  m.  grape-sugar.* 

Glycuronic  Acid,  C,H,.p,  or  CHO.(CH.OH),.COOH.  This  acid  may 
be  converted  into  saccharic  acid,  C\U,,0,,  by  the  action  of  bromine 
(Thierfeldeb),  and  it  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  betweea 
this  acid  and  gluconic  acid,  C,U,,0,.  It  is  a  derivative  of  glucose,  and 
Fischer  and  Piloty  have  prepared  it  synthetically  by  the  reduction  of 
saccharo-lactonic  acid.  Further  reduction  yields  gulonic  acid  lacton 
(Thierfelder).  Glycuronic  acid  is  an  intermediate  metabolic  product, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  urine  only  when  it  is  protected  from  combustion  in  the 
animal  body  by  combining  with  other  bodies.  Such  conjugated  combina- 
tions with  indoxyl,  skatoxyl,  and  phenols  occur  probably  normally  in  very 
small  quantities  in  human  urine.  This  acid  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acids 
passes  in  large  quantities  into  the  nrine  after  the  administration  of  various 
therapeutic  agents  or  certain  other  substances.  Thus  Schmiedeberq  and 
Meyer  found  campho-glycuronic  acid  in  the  nrine  after  partaking  of 
camphor,  and  v.  Merino'  showed  the  presence  of  nrochloralic  acid  (see 
Casual  Constituents  of  the  Urine)  after  the  administration  of  chloral 
hydrate.  According  to  Scumiedebebg  '  glycuronic  acid  seems  to  occur  in 
cartilage  because  it  is  contained  in  chondrosin,  a  cleavage  product  of 
chondroitin-Bulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  found  in  the  artist's  color  '' jaune 
indien,"  which  contains  the  magnesium-salt  of  euxanthonic  acid  (euxan- 
thon-glycuronic  acid).  On  heating  this  acid  with  water  to  120-125°  C.  it 
splits  into  euzanthin  and  glycuronic  acid,  and  it  is  the  most  available 
material  for  the  preparation  of  glycuronic  acid  (Thierfelder).  Another 
acid,  isomeric  with  the  ordinary  glycuronic  acid,  has  been  found  in  the 
urine  in  certain  cases  (see  Casual  Constituents  of  the  Urine). 

Glycuronic  acid  is  not  crystalline,  but  is  obtained  only  as  a  syrup.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  If  the  watery  solution  is 
boiled  for  an  hour,  the  acid  is  in  part  (20j^)  converted  into  the  anhydride 
OLYCURON,  0,11,0, ,  which  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol.     The  alkali  salts  of  this  acid  are  crystalline.     The  neutral  barium 

Treupcl,  tbid,,  Bd.  16.    These  articles  contain  references  to  the  work  of  other  inves- 
tigators. 

>  FlUckiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol,  Chem.,  Bd.  9.    See  also  Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  72, 
•  Thierfelder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  11,  18,  and  15  ;  Fischer  and  Piloty, 
Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  24;    Schmiedeberg  and  Meyer,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8 ;  v.  Mering,  ibid,,  Bd.  6. 
<  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  2a 
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salt  is  amorphous,  soluble  in  water,  bat  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  If  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  is  saturated  with  barium  hydrate,  the 
basic  barium  salt  separates.  The  neutral  lead  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
the  basic  salt  is,  on  the  contrary,  insoluble.  The  acid  is  dextrogyrate  and 
rednces  copper,  silver,  and  bismuth  salts.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast. 
Glycuronic  acid  gives  the  f urf urol  reaction  and  acts  like  a  pentose  when 
tested  with  phloroglucin-hydrochloric  acid.  With  phenylhydrazin  potas- 
sium glycuronate  gives  a  flaky  yellow  precipitate  of  microscopic  needles 
which  melt  at  114-115''  C.  The  reports  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of 
glycuronic  acid  with  this  test  are  very  contradictory.* 

All  conjugated  glycuronic  acids  are  laevo-rotatory,  while  glycuronic  acid 
itself  is  dextro-rotatory.  They  are  split  into  glycuronic  acid  and  the  several 
other  groups  by  the  addition  of  water.  A  few  of  the  conjugated  glycuronic 
acids,  such  as  the  urochloralic  acid,  reduce  copper  oxide  and  certain  other 
metallic  oxides  in  alkaline  solution,  and  therefore  they  may  interfere  with 
the  detection  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

Glycuronic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  urochloralic  acid  or  campho- 
glycuronic  acid  by  boiling  with  a  mineral  acid.  It  may  be  prepared  more 
easily  by  heating  euxanthonic  acid  with  water  in  a  Papin's  digester  to 
120-125**  C.  for  an  hour  and  evaporating  the  watery  solution  at  +  40''  C. 
The  anhydride  which  crystallizes  is  gradually  removed,  the  mother-liquor 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled  for  a  time  to  convert  a  second  portion  of  acid 
into  anhydride,  and  then  evaporated  at  about  +  40°  C.  This  is  continued 
until  nearly  all  the  acid  is  converted  into  anhydride.  The  anhydride  may 
then  be  further  purified. 

Organic  combinatums  containing  mlphur  of  unknown  kind,  which  may  in  small  part 
consist  of  itUphocyanides,  0.04  (Qschbidlen)-0.11  p.  m.  (I.  Munk),'  cystin,  or  bodies 
related  to  it,  taurin  derivaiivM,  chondroHin-miphuric  add,  protein  bodies,  and  oxyproteic 
add,  are  found  in  human  as  well  as  in  animal  urines.  The  sulphur  of  these  mostly 
unknown  combinations  has  been  called  "neutral,"  to  differentiate  it  from  the  "acid" 
sulphur  of  the  sulphate  and  ethereal -sulphuric  acids  (Salkowbki  *).  The  neutral  sul- 
phur in  normal  urine  as  determined  by  Salkowbki  is  15jf,  by  Stadthagen  18.8-14.5^, 
and  by  Lbpine  20jt  of  the  total  sulphur.  In  starvation,  according  to  Fr.  Mullkr,  the 
absolute  and  relative  quantities  increase.  According  to  Hefftbr  the  quantity  is 
greater  with  a  bread  diet  than  with  a  meat  diet.  Excessive  muscular  exercise  increases 
the  elimination  of  tiie  acid  as  well  as  the  neutral  sulphur  (Beck  and  Bbnedikt, 
MuNK*).  The  quantity  of  neutral  sulphur  also  increases  with  insufficient  supply  of 
oxygen  (Reale  and  Boebi),  in  chloroform  narcosis  (East  and  Hebtkr),  and  also  after 
the  introduction  of  sulphur  (Presgh  and  Tvon  *).  According  to  Lupine  a  part  of  the 
neutral  sulphur  is  more  readily  oxidized  (directly  with  chlorine  or  bromine)  into  sul- 

*  For  literature  see  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19,  S.  80,  and 
Roos,  ibid,,  Bd.  15.  8.  525. 

*  Gscheidlen,  Pflttger*s  Arch.,  Bd.  14  ;  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 
« Ibid,,  Bd.  58,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  9. 

*  Stadthagen,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd,  100;  Lepine,  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  91  and  97  ; 
Pr.  Mailer,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr..  1887;  Heffter,  Pflttger's  Arch..  Bd.  88;  Beck 
and  Benedikt,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22,  S.  223 ;  Munk,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch., 
1895. 

^  Reale  and  Boeri,  Maly*s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24;  East  and  Mester,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med., 
Bd.  18  ;  Presch,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  119  ;  Yvon,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10. 
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pburic  acid  than  the  other,  which  is  first  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  after  fusing  with 
potash  and  saltpetre.  According  to  tl)e  investigations  of  W.  Smith'  it  is  probable  that 
the  most  unoxidizable  part  of  the  neutral  sulphur  occurs  as  sulpbo-acids.  An  increased 
elimination  of  neutral  sulphur  has  been  obBerved  in  various  diseases,  such  us  pneu- 
monia, cystinuria,  and  especially  where  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  prevented. 

Habnaok  and  Klbine  '  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  from  numerous  determina- 
tions  of  the  sulphur  of  the  urine,  that  not  only  is  the  total  sulphur  generally  propor- 
tionate to  the  total  nitrogen,  but  likewise  the  relationship  between  oxidized  sulphur  and 
total  sulphur  is  always  proportionate  to  that  between  urea  and  the  total  nitrogen.  The 
more  unoxidized  sulphur  is  eliminated,  the  more  do  we  find  in  the  urine  an  abundance 
of  nitrogeneous  compounds,  not  urea.  In  healthy  persons  on  a  mixed  diet  they  found 
that  19-24^  of  the  total  sulphur  was  organic  sulphur.  In  disease  the  percentage  is  in 
part  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  food,  which  prevents  any  conclusu>n  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  infiuence  of  kind  and  extent  of  disease.  With  continuous  severe  dyspnoea,  the 
percentage  of  organic  sulphur  may  nevertheless  rise  to  44^. 

According  to  Bbnedikt*  the  absolute  value  for  the  non-oxidizable  sulphur  varies 
only  within  narrow  limits,  and  it  is  much  less  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  proteid 
metabolism  than  upon  the  sulphuric-acid  value.  The  relative  value  depends,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  the  extent  of  sulphuric-acid  elimination,  and  correspondingly,  it  may 
be  smaller  with  extensive  proteid  metabolism  and  greater  with  a  diminished  prot^d 
metabolism.  Bbkbdikt  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  neutral  sulphur  combinations,  per- 
haps analogous  to  the  allozuric  bodies,  have  their  origin  in  the  specific  destruction  of 
certain  tissue  constituents,  which  are  always  decomposed  in  rather  uniform  quanti- 
ties. 

The  total  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  urine  is  determined  by  fusing  the  solid  urinary 
residue  with  saltpetre  and  caustic  alkali.  The  quantity  of  neutral  sulphur  is  deter- 
mined as  the  difference  between  the  total  sulphur  and  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphate  and 
ethereal-sulphuric  acids.  The  readily  oxidizable  part  of  the  neutral  sulphur  is  deter- 
mined by  oxidation  with  bromine  or  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  (L£pinb, 
Jbromb  % 

Bulphureitsd  hydrogen  occurs  in  urine  only  under  abnormal  conditions  or  as  a  de- 
composition product.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  produced  from  the  neutral 
sulphur  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  urine  by  the  action  of  certain  bacteria  (Fr. 
MuLLBR,  Salkowski*).  Other  investigators  have  given  hypa$tUphiie$  as  the  source  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  occurrence  of  hyposulphites  in  normal  human  urine, 
which  is  asserted  by  Sbfftbr.  is  disputed  by  Salkowsri  and  Prbsch.*  Hyposul- 
phites occur  constantly  in  cat's  urine  and,  as  a  rule,  also  in  dog's  urine. 

Organic  eambinations  containing  phosphorus  (glycero-phosphoric  acid,  phosphocarnic 
acid  (RocKwooD),  etc.),  which  yield  phosphoric  acid  on  fusing  with  saltpetre  and  caustic 
alkali,  are  also  found  in  urine  (L^pii^b  and  Etmonnbt,  Oertbl').  With  a  total  elimi- 
nation of  about  2.0  grms.  total  PsO^,  Obrtbl  found  on  an  average  about  0.05  grms. 
PaOt  as  phosphorus  in  organic  combination. 

Enzymes  of  various  kinds  have  been  isolated  from  the  urine.  Amonff  these  we  may 
mention  pepsin  (Bracks  and  others),  ditutatic  eneyme  (Cohkhbim  and  others).  The 
occurrence  of  rennin  and  trypsin  in  the  urine  is  doubtful.* 

Mucin,  The  nubecula  consists,  as  shown  by  K.  HOrkbr,*  of  a  mucoid  which  con- 
tains 12.74^  N  and  2.ftf  8.  This  mucoid,  which  apparently  originates  in  the  urinary 
passages,  may  pass  to  a  slight  extent  into  solution  in  the  urine,  fn  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  mucins  and  nucleoaibumins  otherwise  occurring  in  the  urine  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  pathological  constituents  of  the  urine. 

^  Lepine,  1.  c;  Smith,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  87. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med..  Bd.  86. 

*  Jerome.  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  Bd.  60. 

*  Fr.  Hfiller.  Beriin.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887 ;  Salkowski,  ibid.,  1888. 

•Heffter,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  Bd.  88;  Salkowski,  ibid,,  Bd.  89;  Presch,  Virchow't 
Arch.,  Bd.  119. 

^  Rockwood,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1895 ;  Oertel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.» 
Bd.  26,  which  cites  the  other  works. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  enzymes  in  the  urine  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  599. 
^\  •  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Phyriol.,  Bd.  6. 
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OxyproteU  add  \a  the  name  given  by  Bokdzynski  and  Gottlieb  to  a  nitroj^nous 
acid  containing  sulphur,  whose  existence  in  human  urine  was  first  suggested  by  Topfbr. 
It  seems  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  human  and  dog's  urine,  but  is  found  lo  a  much 
greater  extent  in  the  urine  of  dogs  poisoned  with  phosphorus  (Bokdzynski  and 
Gottlieb).  According  to  these  experimenters  it  has  the  formula  CisHbsNmSOi)  .  and 
according  to  Cloetta*  C«eHii«N9oSOft4.  It  does  not  coutain  any  loosely  combined 
sulphur,  and  yields  no  ty rosin  on  cleaveage.  It  does  not  give  either  the  xanthoproteic 
or  the  biuret  reaction.  It  gives  a  faint  response  with  Millon's  reiigent,  and  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  phosphotungstic  acid;  hence  on  this  account  it  leads  to  an  error  in  the 
PFLttoKK  and  BoHLAND  method  for  estimating  urea.  Its  barium  salt  is  soluble  in  water 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  serves  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid  from  the  urine.  Thia 
acid  is  considered  as  an  intermediate  oxidation  product  of  proteids,  and  is  similar  in 
certain  respects  to  Malt's  peroxyprotic  acid. 

Ptomaines  and  leucomaines  or  poisonous  substances  of  an  unknown  kind,  which  are 
often  described  as  alkaloidal  substances,  occur  In  normal  urine  (Pouohbt,  Bouchard, 
Aducco.  and  others^.  Under  pathological  conditions  the  quantity  of  these  substances- 
may  be  increased  (Bouchard,  Lf.piNE  and  Gubrin,  Yilliers,  Griffiths,  Albu,  and 
others).  Within  me  last  few  years  the  poisonous  properties  of  urine  have  been  the  sub- 
ject 01  more  thorough  investigation,  especially  by  Bouchard.  He  found  that  the  night 
urine  is  less  poisonous  than  the  day  urine,  and  that  the  poisonous  constituents  of  the 
day  and  night  urines  have  not  the  same  action.  In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
toxic  power  of  the  urine  under  different  conditions.  Bouchard  determines  the  urotoxic 
oobffioibnt,  which  is  the  weight  of  rabbit  in  kilos  that  is  killed  by  the  quantity  of 
urine  excreted  by  one  kilo  of  the  person  experimented  upon  in  24  hours.* 

Baumann  and  v.  XJdrXnszkt  have  shown  that  ptomaines  may  occur  in  the  urine 
under  pathological  conditions.  They  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  two  ptomaines 
discovered  and  first  isolated  by  'RBi^OKBL'—putrescine,  C4HiaNfl  (tetramethylendiamin), 
and  cada^erin,  CftHuNa  (pentamethylendiamin)— in  the  urine  of  a  patient  suffering  froin 
cystinuria  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Oadaverin  has  later  been  found  by  Stadthagen^ 
and  Briegbr  in  the  urine  in  two  cases  of  cystinuria. 

Briboer.  y.  UdrXnszky  and  Bauhann,  and  Stadthagen  *  have  ahown  that  neither 
these  nor  other  diamins  occur  under  physiological  conditions.  The  occurrence  in  nor- 
mal urine  of  any  **  urine  poison  "  is  denied  by  certain  investigators,  such  as  Stadtha- 
OBN,  Beck,  and  y.  d.  B^bgh.^  The  poisonous  action  of  the  urine,  according  to  them, 
is  due  in  part  to  the  potassium  salts  and  in  part  to  the  sum  of  the  toxicity  of  the  other 
normal  urinary  constituents  (urea,  creatinin,  etc.),  which  have  very  little  poisonoua 
action  individually.  The  same  experimenters  have  presented  very  forcible  objections  to 
Bouchard's  doctrine. 

Many  substances  have  been  observed  in  animal  urine  which  are  not  found  in  human 
urine.  To  these  belong  the  above-described  kynurenie  acid,  uroeanie  add,  also  found 
in  dog's  urine  and  which  seems  to  stand  in  some  relationship  to  the  purin  bases  ;  dama- 
luric  aeid  and  damolic  add  (according  to  SchoTten,^  probably  a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid 
with  volatile  fatty  acids),  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cow's  urine  ;  and  lastly  lithuria 
add,  found  in  the  urinary  concrements  of  certain  animals. 

III.  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Urine. 

Chlorides.  The  chlorine  occnrring  in  nrine  is  undoabtedly  combined 
with  the  bases  contained  in  this  excretion;  the  chief  part  is  combined*with 
sodium.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  qaantity  of  chlorine  in  the  nrine  is 
generally  expressed  as  NaCl. 

1  Bondzynski  and  Gottlieb,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1897,  No.  88 ;  T5pfer, 
Cnd,,  No.  41 ;  Cloetta,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  40. 

*  A  complete  bibliography  on  ptomaines  and  leucomaines  in  the  urine  is  found  in 
Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  408. 

'  Baumann  and  Udr&nsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18  ;  Stadthagen  and  Brie- 
ger,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  115. 

*  Stadthagen,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  15  ;  Beck,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  71 ;  v.  d. 
Bergh,  Zeitsch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  85. 

*  Zeitochr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7. 
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The  qaestion  as  to  whether  a  part  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  urine 
exists  as  organic  combinations,  as  considered  by  Berlioz  and  Lepinois,  is 
still  disputed.* 

The  quantity  of  chlorine  combinations  in  the  urine  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation.  In  general  the  quantity  for  a  healthy  adult  on  a  mixed 
diet  is  10-15  grms.  NaCl  per  24  hours.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in 
the  urine  depends  chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  food,  with  which 
the  elimination  of  chlorine  increases  and  decreases.  The  free  drinking  of 
water  also  increases  the  elimination  of  chlorine,  which  is  greater  during 
activity  than  during  rest  (at  night).  Certain  organic  chlorine  combina- 
tions, such  as  chloroform,  may  increase  the  elimination  of  inorganic 
chlorides  by  the  urine  (Zeller,  Kast  *). 

In  diarrhoea,  in  qnick  formation  of  large  transudations  and  exudations, 
also  in  specially  marked  cases  of  acute  febrile  diseases  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis,  the  elimination  of  common  salt  is  materially  decreased.  The 
elimination  is  abnormally  increased  in  the  first  days  after  the  crisis  and 
during  the  absorption  of  extensive  exudations.  A  diminished  elimination 
of  chlorine  is  found  in  disturbed  absorption  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  in 
anaemia,  where,  according  to  Moraczewski,'  a  chlorine  retention  in  the 
blood  takes  place,  and  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidneys  accom- 
panied with  albuminuria.  In  chronic  diseases  the  elimination  of  chlorine 
in  general  keeps  pace  with  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  body  and  the 
activity  of  the  excretion  of  the  urine.  As  under  physiological  conditions 
the  quantity  of  common  salt  taken  with  the  food  has  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  elimination  of  NaCl  in  disease. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  chlorine  in  urine  is  most  simply  per- 
formed by  titration  with  silver-nitrate  solution.  The  urine  must  not 
contain  either  proteid  (which  if  present  must  be  removed  by  coagulation) 
or  iodine  or  bromine  compounds. 

In  tbe  presence  of  bromides  or  iodides  evaporate  a  measured  quantity  of  the  urine 
to  dryness,  fuse  the  residue  with  saltpetre  and  soda,  dissolve  tbe  fused  mass  in  water, 
and  remove  tbe  iodine  or  bromine  by  tbe  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  some 
nitrite,  and  thoroughly  shake  with  carbon  disulpbide.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  may 
now  be  titrated  with  silver  nitrate  according  to  Volhard*8  method.  The  quantity  of 
bromide  or  iodide  is  calculated  as  the  difference  l)etween  the  quantity  of  silver-nitrate 
solution  used  for  tbe  titration  of  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass  and  tbe  quantity  used 
for  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  original  urine. 

The  otherwise  excellent  titration  method  of  Mohr,  according  to  which 
we  titrate  with  silver  nitrate  in  neutral  liquids,  using  neutral  potassium 
chromate  as  an  indicator,  cannot  be  used  directly  on  the  urine  in  careful 
work.  Organic  urinary  constituents  are  also  precipitated  by  the  silver  salt, 
and  the  results  are  therefore  somewhat  high  for  the  chlorine.    If  we  wish  to 

1  Berlioz  and  Lepinois,  see  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1894 ;  Bd.  1,  and  1895.  Bd.  1 ;  also 
Petit  and  Terrat,  ibid.,  1894,  Bd.  2,  and  Vitali,  ibid.,  1897.  Bd.  2. 
*  Zeller,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8;  East,  ibid.,  Bd.  11. 
»  Vircbow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  189  and  146. 
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nse  this  method,  the  organic  urinary  constituents  mast  first  be  destroyed. 
For  this  parpose  evaporate  to  dryness  5-10  c.c.  of  the  urine,  after  the 
addition  of  1  grm.  of  chlorine-free  soda  and  1-2  grms.  chlorine-free  salt- 
petre, and  caref ally  f ase.  The  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  faintly 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  neutralized  exactly  with  pure  lime  carbonate. 
This  neutral  solution  is  used  for  the  titration. 

N 
The  silver-nitrate  solution  may  be  a  -Tr  solution.     It  is  often  made  of 

such  a  strength  that  each  c.c.  corresponds  to  0.006  grm.  CI  or  0.01  grm. 
NaCl.  This  last-mentioned  solution  contains  29.075  grms.  AgNO,  in 
1  litre. 

Fbeund  and  Toepfeb,  as  well  as  Bodtkeb,'  have  suggested  modifica- 
tions of  Mohb's  method. 

Volhabd's  Method.  Instead  of  the  preceding  determination,  Vol- 
habd's  method,  which  can  be  performed  directly  on  the  urine,  may  be 
employed.  The  principle  is  as  follows:  All  the  chlorine  from  the  urine 
acidified  with  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate, 
filtered,  and  in  a  measured  part  of  the  filtrate  the  quantity  of  silver  added 
in  excess  is  determined  by  means  of  a  sulphocyanide  solution.  This  excess 
of  silver  is  completely  precipitated  by  the  sulphocyanide,  and  a  solution  of 
some  ferric  salt,  which,  as  is  well  known,  gives  a  blood-red  reaction  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  sulphocyanide,  is  used  as  an  indicator. 

We  require  the  following  solutions  for  this  titration:  1.  A  silver-nitrate 
solution  which  contains  29.075  grms.  AgNO,  per  litre  and  of  which  each 
c.c.  corresponds  to  0.01  grm.  NaCl  or  0.00607  grm.  01;  2.  A  saturated 
solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  chlorine-free  iron  alum  or  ferric 
sulphate;  3.  Chlorine-free  nitric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2;  4.  A 
potassium-Bulphocyanide  solution  which  contains  8.3  grms.  ECNS  per  litre, 
and  of  which  2  c.c.  corresponds  to  1  c.c.  of  the  silver-nitrate  solution. 

About  9  grms.  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  are  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  to 
one  litre.  The  quantity  of  KCNS  contained  \^.  this  solution  is  determined  by  the  silver- 
nitrate  solution  in  the  following  way  :  Measure  exactly  10  c.  c.  of  the  silver  solution  and 
treat  with  5  c.  c.  of  nitric  acid  and  1-2  c.  c.  of  the  ferric-salt  solution,  and  dilute  with 
water  to  about  100  c.  c.  Now  the  sulphocyanide  solution  is  added  from  a  burette,  con- 
stantly stirring,  until  a  permanent  faint  red  coloration  of  the  liquid  takes  place.  The 
quantity  of  sulphocyanide  found  in  the  solution  by  this  means  indicates  how  much  it 
must  be  diluted  to  be  of  the  proper  strength.  Titrate  once  more  with  10  c.  c.  AgNOa 
solution  and  correct  the  sulphocvanide  solution  by  the  careful  addition  of  water  until 
20  c.  c.  exactly  corresponds  to  10  c.  c.  of  the  silver  solution. 

The  determination  of  the  chlorine  in  the  urine  is  performed  by  this 
method  in  the  following  way:  Exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  is  placed  in  a 
fiask  which  has  a  mark  corresponding  to  100  c.c. ;  5  c.c.  nitric  acid  is 
added;  dilute  with  about  50  c.c.  water,  and  then  allow  exactly  20  c.c.  of 
the  silver-nitrate  solution  to  flow  in.  Close  the  flask  with  the  thumb  and 
shake  well,  slide  off  the  thumb  and  wash  it  with  distilled  water  into  the 
flask,  and  fill  the  flask  to  the  100-c.c.  mark  with  distilled  water.  Close 
again  with  the  thumb,  carefully  mix  by  shaking,  and  filter  through  a  dry 
filter.  Measure  off  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  by  means  of  a  dry  pipette,  add 
3  C.C.  ferric-salt  solution,  and  allow  the  sulphocyanide  solution  to  flow  in 

^  Freund  and  Toepfer,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22  ;  Bddtker,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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until  the  liqaid  above  the  precipitate  has  a  permanent  red  color.  The  cal- 
culation is  very  simple.  For  example,  if  4.6  c.c.  of  the  salphocyanide 
solation  was  necessary  to  produce  the  final  reaction,  then  for  100  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  (=  10  c.c.  urine)  9.2  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  necessary. 
9.2  c.c.  of  the  snlphocyanide  solation  corresponds  to  4.6  c.c.  of  the  silver 
solution,  and  since  20  —  4.6  =  15.4  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  was  neces- 
sary to  completely  precipitate  the  chlorides  in  10  c.c.  of  the  urine,  then 
10  c.c.  contains  0.154  grm.  NaCl.  The  qaantity  of  sodium  chloride  in  the 
urine  is  therefore  1.54^  or  15.4 Voo*  If  we  always  use  10  c.c.  for  the 
determination,  and  always  20  c.c.  AgNO, ,  and  dilute  with  water  to  100 
C.C.,  we  find  the  quantity  of  NaCl  in  1000  parts  of  the  urine  by  subtracting 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  snlphocyanide  (H)  required  with  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 

from  20.     The  quantity  of  NaCl  p.  m.  is  therefore  under  these  circum* 

on j> 

stances  =  20  —  R,  and  the  percentage  of  NaCl  =  — To""* 

The  approximate  estimation  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  (which  must  be 
free  from  proteid)  is  made  by  strongly  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  then 
adding  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  a  concentrated  silver-nitrate  solution  (1  :  8). 
In  a  normal  quantity  of  chlorides  the  drop  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  a  rather 
compact  cheesy  lump.  In  diminished  quantities  of  chlorides  the  precipitate 
is  less  compact  and  coherent,  and  in  tne  presence  of  very  little  chlorine  a 
fine  white  precipitate  or  only  a  cloudiness  or  opalescence  is  obtained. 

Phosphates.  Phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  acid  urines  partly  as  double-acid> 
MHjPO^ ,  and  partly  as  simple-acid,  M.HPO^ ,  phosphates,  both  of  which 
may  be  found  in  acid  urines  at  the  same  time.  Ott  '  found  that  on  an 
average  60^  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  was  double-  and  40^  was  simple- 
acid  phosphate.  The  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  very  variable  and 
depends  on  the  kind  and  the  qaantity  of  food.  The  average  quantity  of 
P,Oj  is  in  round  numbers  2.5  grms.,  with  a  variation  of  1-5  grms.,  per 
day.  A  small  i)art  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  originates  from 
the  burning  of  organic  compounds,  nuclein,  protagon,  and  lecithin,  within 
the  organism;  on  exclusive  feeding  with  substances  rich  in  nuclein  or 
pseudonuclein  the  quantity  of  phosphates  is  essentially  increased.'  The 
greater  part  originates  from  the  phosphates  of  the  food,  and  the  quantity  of 
eliminated  phosphoric  acid  is  greater  when  the  food  is  rich  in  alkali  phos- 
phates in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia  phosphates.  If 
the  food  contains  much  lime  and  magnesia,  large  quantities  of  earthy  phos- 
phates are  eliminated  by  the  excrement;  and  even  though  the  food  contains 
considerable  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  these  cases,  the  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  is  small.  Such  a  condition  is  found  in 
herbivora,  whose  urine  is  habitually  poor  in  phosphates.  The  extent  of  the 
elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  urine  depends  not  only  upon  the  total 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  10. 

<  See  A.  Guralicb,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18;  Roos,  ibid.,  Bd.  21 ;  Wein- 
traud,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1895 ;  Milroy  and  Malcolm,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
28;  ROhmaoD  and  Steinitz,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  72. 
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quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  food,  bat  also  npon  the  relative  amounts 
of  alkaline  earths  and  the  alkali  salts  in  the  food.  According  to  Preysz, 
Olsayszky,  Kluo,  and  I.  Munk  '  the  elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
considerably  increased  by  intense  muscular  work. 

As  the  extent  of  the  elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  is  mostly  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  food  and  the  absorption  of  the  phosphates  in  the 
intestine,  it  is  apparent  that  the  relationship  between  the  nitrogen  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  can  only  be  approximately  constant  with 
a  certain  uniform  food.  Thus  on  feeding  with  an  exclusively  meat  diet,  as 
observed  by  Voit'  in  dogs,  when  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  (P^OJ 
of  the  food  exactly  reappeared  in  the  urine  and  faBces  the  relationship  was 
8.1  :  1.  In  starvation  this  relationship  is  changed,  namely,  relatively  more 
phosphoric  acid  is  eliminated,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  besides  flesh  and 
related  tissues  another  tissue  rich  in  phosphorus  is  largely  destroyed.  The 
starvation  experiments  show  that  this  is  the  bone-tissue. 

Little  is  known  positively  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  disease.  As  shown  by  several  observers,  in  febrile  diseases  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  as  compared  with  the  nitrogen  is  considerably 
decreased,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  a  retention  of  the  phosphates  in  fevers.' 
In  diseases  of  the  kidneys  the  activity  of  these  organs  in  eliminating  the 
phosphates  may  be  considerably  diminished  (Fleischer  *) .  The  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  eliminated  is  increased  in  meningitis,  diabetes  mellitus, 
in  increased  destruction  of  tissues  rich  in  nuclein,  also  in  acute  phosphorus- 
poisoning  and  in  phosphate  diabetes.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  phosphate  in  the  urine  in  rachitis  and  in  osteomalacia  are  some- 
what contradictory. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Total  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the  Urine,  This 
estimation  is  most  simply  performed  by  titrating  with  a  solution  of  uranium 
acetate.  The  principle  of  the  titration  is  as  follows:  A  warm  solution  of 
phosphates  containing  free  acetic  acid  gives  a  whitish-yellow  precipitate  of 
uranium  phosphate  with  a  solution  of  a  uranium  salt.  This  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  mineral  acids,  and  on  this  account 
there  is  always  added,  in  titrating,  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium-acetate  solu- 
tion. Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  used  as  the  indicator,  which  does  not  act  on 
the  uranium-phosphate  precipitate,  but  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  or 
coloration  in  the  presence  of  the  smallest  amount  of  soluble  uranium  salt. 
The  solutions  necessary  for  the  titration  are:  1.  A  solution  of  a  uranium 
salt  of  which  each  c.c.  corresponds  to  0.005  grm.  P,0^  and  which  contains 
20.3  grms.  uranium  oxide  per  litre.     20  c.c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to 

*  Preysz,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  B<L  21 ;  Olsavszky  and  Klug,  PflUger'B  Arch.,  Bd. 
54 ;  Muok,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1895. 

'  Physiologie  des  allgemeiDen  Stoflwechsels  und  der  Ernahrung  in  L.  Hermann's 
Handbuch,  Bd.  6.  Thl.  1,  8.  79. 

*  See  RemPicci  and  Bemasconi,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24,  8.  574. 

*  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  29. 
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0.100  grm.  P,0^.     2.  A  solation  of  sodiam  acetate.    3.  A  freshly  prepared 
Bolntion  of  potassinm  ferrocyanide. 

The  uranium  solution  is  prepared  from  uranium  nitcate  or  acetate.  Dissolve  about 
85  grms.  ui-anium  acetate  in  water,  add  some  acetic  acid  to  facilitate  solution,  and  dilute 
to  one  litre.  The  strength  of  this  solution  is  determined  by  titrating  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  phosphate  of  known  strength  (10.085  grms.  crystallized  salt  in  1  litre,  which  cor- 
responds to  0.100  grm.  PsOk  in  50  c.  c).  Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  titration  of 
the  urine  (see  below),  and  correct  the  solution  by  diluting  with  water,  and  titrate  a^ain 
until  20  c.  c.  of  the  uranium  solution  corresponds  exactly  to  50  c.  c.  of  the  above  phos- 
phate solution. 

The  sodium-acetate  solution  should  contain  10  grms.  sodium  acetate  and  10  grms. 
cone,  acetic  acid  in  100  c.  c.  For  each  titration  5  c.  c.  of  this  solution  is  used  with  50 
c.  c.  of  the  urine. 

In  performing  the  titration,  mix  50  c.c.  of  filtered  nrine  in  a  beaker 
with  5  c.c.  of  the  sodinm  acetate,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch-glass,  and 
warm  over  the  water-bath.  Then  allow  the  uranium  solution  to  flow  in 
from  a  burette,  and,  when  the  precipitate  does  not  seem  to  increase,  place 
a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  porcelain  plate  with  a  drop  of  the  potassium- 
ferrocyanide  solution.  If  the  amount  of  uranium  solution  employed  is  not 
sufficient,  the  color  remains  pale  yellow  and  more  uranium  solution  must  be 
added;  but  as  soon  as  the  slightest  excess  of  uranium  solution  has  been 
used  the  color  becomes  faint  reddish  brown.  When  this  point  has  been 
obtained,  warm  the  solution  again  and  add  another  drop.  If  the  color 
remains  of  the  same  intensity,  the  titration  is  ended ;  but  if  the  color  varies, 
add  more  uranium  solution,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  permanent  coloration  is 
obtained  after  warming,  and  now  repeat  tne  test  with  another  50  c.c.  of  the 
nrine.  The  calculation  is  so  simple  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  an 
example. 

In  the  above  manner  we  determine  the  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  nrine.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with 
alkaline  earths  or  with  alkalies,  we  first  determine  the  total  phosphoric  acid 
in  a  portion  of  the  nrine  and  then  remove  the  earthy  phosphates  in  another 
portion  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
transferred  in  a  beaker  with  water,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  and  dissolved 
by  warming.  This  solution  is  now  diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  water,  and  5  c.c. 
sodium-acetate  solution  added,  and  titrated  with  uranium  solution.  The 
difference  between  the  two  determinations  gives  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  combined  with  the  alkalies.  The  results  obtained  are  not  quite 
accurate,  as  a  partial  transformation  of  the  monophosphates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  and  also  calcium  diphosphate  into  triphosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths 
and  ammonium  phosphate  takes  place  on  precipitating  with  ammonia, 
which  gives  too  high  results  for  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  alkalies 
remaining  in  solution. 

Determination  of  Acidity  of  the  Urine,  As  previously  remarked,  we 
consider  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  as  double-acid  salts  as  a  measure 
of  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine.  This  may  be  determined  by  titrating 
with  uranium  solution  in  the  filtrate  after  the  precipitation  of  the  mono- 
acid  salts  by  barium  chloride.  If  the  total  phosphoric  acid  has  been  deter- 
mined in  another  portion  of  the  urine  by  titration,  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  as  mono-acid  phosphates  is  found  in  the  difference  between  these 
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two  results.     The  determination  is  performed,  according  to  Freukd  and 
LiEBLBiK,*  as  follows: 

The  total  phosphoric  acid  is  first  determined  in  the  nrine.  Then 
75  c.c.  of  the  urine  is  treated  with  enough  normal  barium-chloride  solu- 
tion (122  grm.  BaCl,,2H,0  in  1000  c.c.  water)  to  make  the  volume  measure 
90  c.c.  This  is  (Shaken,  filtered  until  a  clear  filtrate  is  obtained  when  60  c.c. 
(=50  C.C.  of  the  nrine)  is  measured  off  and  the  phosphoric  acid  deter- 
mined by  uranium  solution.  The  results  are  not  quite  exact,  as  in  the 
precipitation  of  the  urine  with  BaCl,  about  3^  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
mono-acid  salts  remain  in  solution  as  di-acid  salts,  and  hence  a  correspond- 
ing correction  must  be  made.  As  one  third  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
di-acid  phosphate  is  united  with  fixed  bases,  Lieblein  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  calculating  the  acidity  of  a  urine  only  two  thirds  of  this  phosphoric 
acid  is  to  be  ascribed  thereto.  Other  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
Freund  and  Toepfbb  and  v.  Jageb. 

Sulphates.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine  originates  oaly  to  a  very 
small  extent  from  the  sulphates  of  the  food.  A  disproportionately  greater 
part  is  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  proteids  containing  sulphur  within 
the  body,  and  it  is  chiefly  this  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  proteids 
which  gives  rise  to  the  previously  mentioned  excess  of  acids  over  the  bases 
in  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  eliminated  by  the  urine 
amounts  to  about  2.5  grms.  H,SO^  per  day.  As  the  sulphuric  acid 
chiefly  originates  from  the  proteids,  it  follows  that  the  elimination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  are  nearly  parallel,  and  the 
relationship  N  :  H,SO^  is  about  5:1.  A  complete  parallelism  can  hardly 
be  expected,  as  in  the  first  place  a  part  of  the  sulphur  is  always  eliminated 
as  neutral  sulphur,  and  secondly  because  the  small  proportion  of  sulphur  in 
different  protein  bodies  undergoes  greater  variation  as  compared  with  the 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  therein.  In  general  the  relationship 
between  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  under  normal  and 
under  diseased  conditions  runs  rather  parallel.  Sulphuric  acid  occurs  in  the 
urine  partly  preformed  (sulphate-sulphuric  acid)  and  partly  as  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid.  The  first  is  designated  as  A-  and  the  other  as  ^-sulphuric 
acid. 

The  quantity  of  total  sulphuric  acid  is  determined  in  the  following  way, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  precautions  described  in  other  works  must  be 
observed:  100  c.c.  of  filtered  urine  is  treated  with  5  c.c.  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes.  While  boiling  precipitate 
with  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  BaCl,  solution,  and  warm  for  a  little  while  until 
the  barium  sulphate  has  completely  settled.  The  precipitate  must  then  be 
washed  with  water  and  also  with  alcohol  and  ether  (to  remove  resinous 
substances),  and  then  treated  according  to  the  usual  method. 

The  separate  determination  of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  and  the 
ethereal-sulphuric  acid  may  be  accomplished,  according  to  Baumann's 

»Freund,   Centralbl.   f.   d.   med.   Wisstjusch..  1892,  S.  689;  Liebleia,  ZeiUchr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20;  Freund  and  Toepfer,  ibid,,  Bd.  19 ;  de  Jager,  ibid,,  Bd.  24. 
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method,  by  first  precipitating  the  snlphate-snlphnric  acid  from  the  arine 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  by  BaCl,,  then  decomposing  the  ethereal- 
salphnric  acid  by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
determining  the  salphnric  acid  set  free  as  barinm  sulphate.  A  still  better 
method  is  the  following,  snggested  by  Salkowski  * : 

200  c.c.  of  urine  is  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  barium  solution 
which  consists  of  2  vols,  barium  hydrate  and  1  vol.  barium-chloride  solu- 
tion, both  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Filter  through  a  dry 
filter,  measure  off  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  which  contains  only  the  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid,  treat  with  10  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity 
1.12,  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  warm  on  the  water-bath  until  the 
precipitate  has  completely  settled  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  entirely 
clear.  Filter  and  wash  with  warm  water,  and  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
proceed  according  to  the  generally  prescribed  method.  The  difference 
between  the  ethers-sulphuric  acid  found  and  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  as  determined  in  a  special  portion  of  urine  is  taken  to  be  the  quantity 
of  sulphate-sulphuric  acid. 

NitratM  occur  in  small  quautities  in  human  urine  (Sch^nbbik),  and  tbey  probably 
originate  from  the  drinking-water  and  the  food.  According  to  Wbtl  and  Ottbon  '  the 
quantity  of  nitrates  Is  smallest  with  a  meat  diet  and  greatest  with  vegetable  food.  The 
average  amount  is  about  42.5  milligrammes  per  litre. 

Potassium  and  Sodium.  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  eliminated  by  the 
urine  by  a  healthy  full-grown  person  on  a  mixed  diet  is,  according  to 
Salkowski,'  3-4  grms.  K,0  and  5-8  grms.  Na,0,  with  an  average  of 
about  2-3  grms.  K,0  and  4-6  grms.  Na,0.  The  proportion  of  K  to  Na  is 
ordinarily  as  3  :  5.  The  quantity  depends  above  all  upon  the  food.  In 
starvation  the  urine  may  become  richer  in  potassium  than  in  sodium,  which 
results  from  the  lack  of  common  salt  and  the  destruction  of  tissue  rich  in 
potassium.  The  quantity  of  potassium  may  be  relatively  increased  during 
fever,  while  after  the  crisis  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  bodies  is  performed  by  the  gravi- 
metric methods  as  described  in  works  on  quantitative  analysis. 

Ammonia.  Some  ammonia  is  habitually  found  in  human  urine  and  in 
that  of  camivora.  As  above  stated  (page  413),  this  ammonia  may  repre- 
sent, on  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonia,  the  small  amount  of 
ammonia  which,  because  of  the  excess  of  acids  formed  by  the  combustion, 
as  compared  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  is  united  with  such  acids,  and  in  this 
way  is  excluded  from  the  synthesis  to  urea.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  Cobanda,  who  found  that  the  elimination  of  ammonia  was 
smaller  on  a  vegetable  diet  and  larger  on  a  rich  meat  diet  than  on  a 
mixed  diet.  On  a  mixed  diet  the  ayerage  amount  of  ammonia  eliminated 
by   the    urine  is  about  0.7   grm.    !NH,   per   day   (Neubauer).     All  the 

»  Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni.,  Bd.  1 ;  Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  79. 
«  SchOnbein,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem..  Bd.  92 ;  Weyl,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  96,  with 
Citron,  i6wi..  Bd.  101. 
•iWd.,  Bd.  58. 
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ammonia  of  the  arine^  as  above  stated,  is  not  represented  by  the  residae 
which  has  eluded  synthesis  into  nrea  by  neatralization  by  acids,  beoaase,  as 
shown  by  Stadelmakn  and  Beckmank/  ammonia  is  eliminated  by  the 
urine  even  during  the  continuous  administration  of  fixed  alkalies. 

Ammonia  exists  on  an  average  of  about  0.96  milligramme  in  100  c.c. 
human  blood,  and  in  different  amounts  in  all  the  tissues  thus  far  investi- 
gated.' According  to  Nencki  and  Zalbski'  it  is  abundantly  formed 
in  the  cells  of  the  digestive  glands,  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  the 
intestinal  mucosa  (of  dogs)  at  the  time  when  proteid  foods  are  being  digested 
and  transported  to  the  liver.  As  the  ammonia  introduced  in  the  liver 
is  transformed  into  urea  (see  above),  we  can  therefore  expect  that  in 
certain  diseases  of  the  liver  an  increased  elimination  of  ammonia  and  a 
decreased  elimination  of  urea  will  occur.  In  how  far  this  is  true  has 
already  been  stated  (page  415),  and  we  refer  to  the  researches  of  the  various 
authors  there  cited. 

In  man  and  carnivora  the  elimination  of  ammonia  is  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  mineral  acids  and,  as  shown  by  Jolin,  also  by  such  organic 
acids  as  benzoic  acid,  which  are  not  destroyed  in  the  body,  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  ammonia  set  free  in  the  proteid  destruction  is  in  part  used 
in  the  neatralization  of  the  acids  introduced,  and  in  this  way  a  destructive 
abstraction  of  fixed  alkalies  is  prevented.  Herbivora,  on  the  contrary,  lack 
this  property  or  have  it  only  to  a  slight  extent  (Winterberg  *).  In  them 
the  acids  introduced  are  neutralized  by  fixed  alkalies;  hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  mineral  acids  soon  causes  a  destructive  action  on  account  of  the 
abstraction  of  alkalies. 

Acids  formed  in  the  destruction  of  proteids  in  the  body  act  like  those 
introduced  from  without  on  the  elimination  of  ammonia.  For  this  reason 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  human  and  carnivoral  urine  is  increased  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  diseases  where  an  increased  formation  of  acid 
takes  place  because  of  an  increased  metabolism  of  proteids.  This  is  the  case 
with  lack  of  oxygen  in  fevers  and  diabetes.  In  the  last-mentioned  disease 
organic  acids,  y^-oxybutyric  acid,  and  aceto-acetic  acid,  are  produced  which 
pass  into  the  urine  combined  with  ammonia.* 

1  Coranda,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  12;  Stadelmann  (and  Beckmaon), 
<'Einflu8S  der  Alkalien  auf  dea  Stoffwechsel,"  etc.    Stuttgart,  1890. 

*  See  SalasUn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25,  S.  449. 

'  Arch,  des  science  bid.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  Tome  4,  and  Salaskin,  1.  c.  See  also 
Nencki  and  Zaleski,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  87. 

*  Jolin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  1 ;  Winterberg.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.. 
Bd.  25.  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  animal  body  see  Kumpf 
and  Eleine,  Zeitschr.  f.  Blologie.  Bd.  84,  and  the  works  cited  on  page  412. 

*  On  the  elimination  of  ammonia  in  disease  see  the  recent  works  of  Rumpf,  Virchow's 
Arch.,  Bd.  148 ;  Hallervorden,  ibid. 
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The  detection  and  qnantitative  estimation  of  ammonia  is  performed 

generally  according  to  the  method  suggested  by  Schlosikg.    The  principle 

of  this  method  is  that  the  ammonia  from  a  measured  amount  of  urine  is  set 

free  by  lime-water  in  a  closed  vessel  and  absorbed  by  a  measured  amount  of 

N 

j^  sulphuric  acid.     After  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  the  quantity  ia 

N 
determined  by  titrating  the  remaining  free  sulphuric  acid  with  a  -^  caustic 

alkali  solution.  This  method  gives  low  results,  and  in  exact  work  we  must 
proceed  as  suggested  by  Bohland.*  Other  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
ScHMiBDBBBEG  and  by  Latschenbbrger." 

Calcium  and  magnesium  occur  in  the  urine  for  the  most  part  as  phos- 
phates. The  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  eliminated  daily  is  somewhat 
more  than  1  gr.,  and  of  this  amount  f  is  magnesium  and  ^  calcium  phos- 
phate. In  acid  urines  the  simple-  as  well  as  the  double-acid  earthy 
phosphates  are  found,  and  the  solubility  of  the  first,  among  which  the 
calcium  salt  CaHPO^  is  especially  insoluble,  is  particularly  augmented  by 
the  presence  of  double-acid  alkali  phosphate  and  sodium  chloride  in  the; 
urine  (Ott').  The  quantity  of  alkaline  earths  in  the  urine  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  food.  The  absorbed  lime  salts  are  in  great  part  precipi- 
tated again  in  the  intestine,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  salts  in  the  urine  i& 
therefore  no  measure  of  the  absorption  of  the  same.  The  introduction  of 
readily  soluble  lime  salts  or  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  food 
may  therefore  cause  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lime  in  the  urine,  while 
the  reverse  takes  place  on  adding  alkali  phosphate  to  the  food.  Nothing  ia 
known  with  positiveness  in  regard  to  the  constant  and  regular  change  in 
the  elimination  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  in  disease.  The  increased 
elimination  observed  in  diabetes  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  an  increased 
consumption  of  food  and  liquids  (Tbkbaum  *). 

The  quantity  of  calcium  and  magnesium  is  determined  according  to  the 

ordinary  well-known  methods. 

Iran  occurs  in  the  urine  only  in  small  quantities,  and,  as  it  seems  from  the  inyestiga^ 
tions  of  KuNKEL,  GiACOSA,  EoBBRT  and  his  pupils,  it  does  not  exist  as  a  salt,  but  as  an 
organic  combination — in  part  as  pigment  or  cbromogen.  The  statements  in  regard  to 
the  iron  present  seem  to  show  that  the  quantity  is  very  variable,  from  1  to  11  milli- 
grammes per  litre  of  urine  (Maonibr,  Gottlieb,  Eobbrt  and  his  pupils).  Jolles* 
found  as  an  average  for  12  persons  8  milligrammes  iron  in  24  hours.     The  quantity  of 

>  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  48,  S.  82. 

'  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  7 ;  Latschenberger,  Monats- 
heftef.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  38. 

•Kunkel,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11;  Giacosa,  tWa.,  Bd.  16;  Robert, 
Arbeiten  des  pharm.  Instit.  zu  Dorpat,  Bd.  7;  Magnief}  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gesellsch..  Bd.  7;  Gottlieb.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  26;  Jolles,  Zeitschr.  U 
anal.  Chem..  Bd.  86. 
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silicic  acid  is  ordinarily  stated  to  amount  to  about  0.03  p.  m.    Traces  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide  also  occur  in  the  urine. 

The  gases  of  the  urine  are  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  traces  of 
oxygen.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  not  quite  1  vol.  per  cent.  The 
carbon  dioxide  varies  considerably.  In  acid  urines  it  is  hardly  one  half  as= 
great  as  in  neutral  or  alkaline  urines. 

lY.  The  Quantity  and  Quantitative  Composition  of 

Urine. 

A  direct  participation  of  the  kidney  substance  in  the  formation  of  the 
urinary  constituents  is  proved  at  least  for  one  constituent  of  the  urine, 
namely,  hippuric  acid.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  kidneys  as  well 
as  the  tissues  generally  have  a  certain  part  to  play  in  the  formation  of  other 
urinary  constituents,  but  their  chief  task  consists  in  separating  and  remov- 
ing urinary  constituents  dissolved  in  the  blood  which  have  been  taken  up 
by  it  from  other  organs  and  tissues. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  numerous  investigators  that 
the  elimination  of  water  and  the  remaining  urinary  constituents  is  not 
alone  produced  by  simple  diffusion  and  filtration.*  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  urinary  excretion  is  caused  essentially  by  a  specific  activity  of 
the  cells  of  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary  passages,  the  processes  of  fil- 
tration and  diffusion  also  taking  part.  The  excretion  of  urine  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals  is  thought  to  proceed  about  as  follows:  The  water 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  the  salts  passes  through  the  glomeruli, 
while  the  chief  part  of  the  solids  is  secreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
urinary  passages.  A  secretion  of  solids  without  a  simultaneous  secretion 
of  water  is  not  possible,  and  therefore  a  part  of  the  water  must  be  secreted 
by  the  epithelium-cells  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  passage  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  through  the  glomeruli  is  rather  generally  considered  as  a 
filtration  due  to  blood-pressure.  According  to  Heidenhain  the  thin  cell- 
layers  of  the  glomeruli  have  a  secretory  action. 

The  quantity  and  composition  of  urine  are  liable  to  great  variation. 
The  circumstances  which  under  physiological  conditions  exercise  a  great 
influence  are  the  following:  the  blood-pressure,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
blood-current  in  the  glomeruli;  the  quantity  of  urinary  constituents, 
especially  water  in  the  blood;  and,  lastly,  the  condition  of  the  secretory 
glandular  elements.  Above  all,  the  quantity  and  concentration  of  the  urine 
depend  on  the  elimination  of  water.  That  this  last  may  vary  with  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  blood,  with  changed  blood-pressure,  and  with 
circulatory  conditions  is  evident;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
quantity  of  water  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  depends  essentially  upon  the 

'  See  text-books  of  physiology  on  this  topic. 
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qaantity  of  water  which  is  brought  to  them  by  the  blood,  or  which  leaves 
the  body  by  other  exits.  The  elimination  of  urine  is  increased  by  drinking 
freely,  or  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  otherwise  removed;  but  it 
is  decreased  by  a  diminished  introduction  of  water,  or  by  a  greater  loss  of 
water  in  other  ways.  Ordinarily  in  man  just  as  much  water  is  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  as  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  intestine  together.  At  lower  tem- 
peratures and  in  moist  air,  since  under  these  conditions  the  elimination  of 
water  by  the  skin  is  diminished,  the  elimination  of  urine  may  be  consider- 
ably increased.  Diminished  introduction  of  water  or  increased  elimina- 
tion of  water  by  other  means — as  in  violent  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  or  in 
profuse  perspiration — greatly  diminishes  the  elimination  of  urine.  For 
example,  the  urine  may  sink  as  low  as  500-400  c.c.  per  day  in  intense 
summer-heat,  while  after  copious  draughts  of  water  the  elimination  of 
3000  C.C.  of  urine  has  been  observed  during  the  same  time.  The  quantity 
of  urine  voided  in  the  course  of  24  hours  varies  considerably  from  day  to 
day,  the  average  being  ordinarily  calculated  as  1500  c.c.  for  healthy  adult 
men  and  1200  c.c.  for  women.  The  minimum  elimination  occurs  during 
the  early  morning,  between  2  and  4  o'clock;  the  maximum,  in  the  first 
hours  after  waking  and  from  1-2  hours  after  a  meal. 

The  quantity  of  solids  excreted  per  day  is  nearly  constant  even 
though  the  quantity  of  urine  may  vary,  and  it  is  quite  constant  when 
the  manner  of  living  is  regular.  Therefore  the  percentage  of  solids  in 
the  urine  is  naturally  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  urine. 
The  average  amount  of  solids  per  24  hours  is  calculated  as  60  grms. 
The  quantity  may  be  calculated  with  approximate  accuracy  by  means  of 
the  specific  gravity  if  the  second  and  third  decimals  of  the  specific  gravity 
be  multiplied  by  Haser's  coeflScient,  2.33.  The  product  gives  the 
amount  of  solids  in  1000  c.c.  of  urine,  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine 
eliminated  in  24  hours  be  measured,  the  quantity  of  solids  in  24  hours 
may  be  easily  calculated.  For  example,  1050  c.c.  of  urine  of  a  specific 
gravity   1.021   was  eliminated  in   24   hours;    therefore   the  quantity   of 

4ft  Q  y  1050 
solids  eliminated  is  21  X  2.33  =  48.9,  and       ^\qqq        =  51.35   grms. 

The  urine  in  this  case  contained  48.9  p.  m.  solids  and  51.35  grms.  in  the 
daily  excretion. 

Those  bodies  which,  under  physiological  conditions,  affect  the  density 
of  the  urine  are  common  salt  and  urea.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is 
2.15,  and  the  last  only  1.32;  so  it  is  easy  to  understand,  when  the  relative 
proportion  of  these  two  bodies  essentially  deviates  from  the  normal,  why 
the  above  calculation  from  the  specific  gravity  is  not  exact.  The  same  is 
the  case  when  a  urine  poor  in  a  normal  constituent  contains  large  amounts 
of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  albumin  or  sugar. 

As  above  stated,  the  percentage  of  solids  in  the  urine  generally  decreases 
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with  a  greater  elimination,  and  a  very  considerable  excretion  of  urine 
{polyuria)  has  therefore,  as  a  rule,  a  lower  specific  gravity.  An  important 
exception  to  this  rnle  is  observed  in  arine  containing  sagar  (diabetes 
mellitus)^  in  which  there  is  a  copious  excretion  of  a  very  high  specific 
gravity  due  to  the  sugar.  In  cases  where  very  little  urine  is  excreted 
{oliguria)^  e.g.,  during  profuse  perspiration,  in  diarrhoea,  and  in  fevers, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  as  a  rule  very  high ;  the  percentage  of 
solids  also  high  and  they  have  a  dark  color.  Sometimes,  as,  for  example,  in 
certain  cases  of  albuminuria,  the  urine  may  have  a  low  specific  gravity 
notwithstanding  the  oliguria,  and  be  poor  in  solids  with  a  light  color. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  tabular  view  of  the  composition  of  urine,  on 
account  of  its  variation.  For  certain  purposes  the  following  table  may  be 
of  some  value,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  results  are  not  given 
for  1000  parts  of  urine,  but  only  approximate  figures  for  the  quantities  of 
the  most  important  constituents  which  are  eliminated  in  the  course  of  24 
hours  in  a  quantity  of  1500  c.c. 


OrgaDic  constitueats  =  85  grms. 

Urea 80.0  grms. 

Uric  acid 0.7    ** 

Creatinin 1.0     " 

Hippuric  acid 0.7     " 

Remaining  organic  bodies. .    2.6    ** 


Daily  quantity  of  solids  =  60  grms. 

Inorganic  constituents  =  25  grms. 

Sodium  chloride  (NaCl) 16.0  grms. 

Snlpliuric  acid  (H.SOO 2.5  *• 

Phoapiioi  ic  acid  (PaO») 3.5  '  * 

Potash  (K.O)  8.8  " 

Ammonia  (NH.) 0.7  *' 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0.5  " 

Lime(CaO) 0.8  •' 

Remaining  inorganic  bodies.     0.2  " 


Urine  contains  on  an  average  40  p.  m.  solids.  The  quantity  of  urea  is 
about  20' p.  m.,  and  common  salt  about  10  p.  m. 

y«  Casual  Urinary  Constituents. 

The  casual  appearance  in  the  urine  of  medicines  or  of  urinary  con- 
stituents resulting  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  substances  into  the 
organism  is  of  practical  importance,  because  such  constituents  may  interfere 
in  certain  urinary  investigations,  and  also  because  they  afford  a  good  means 
of  determining  whether  certain  substances  have  been  introduced  into  the 
organism  or  not.  From  this  point  of  view  a  few  of  these  bodies  will  be 
spoken  of  in  a  following  section  (on  the  pathological  urinary  constituents). 
The  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies  in  the  urine  is  of  sp^ial  interest  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  chemical  transformations 
certain  substances  undergo  within  the  body.  As  inorganic  substances 
generally  leave  the  body  unchanged,  they  are  of  very  little  interest  from 
this  standpoint,  but  the  changes  which  certain  organic  substances  undergo 
when  introduced  into  the  animal  body  may  be  studied  by  this  means  so  far 
as  these  transformations  are  shown  by  the  urine. 
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The  bodies  belonging  to  the  fatty  series  andergo,  though  not  withoat 
exceptions,  a  combastion  leading  towards  the  final  prodacts  of  meta- 
bolism ;  still,  often  a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  body  in  question  escapes 
oxidation  and  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine.  A  part  of  the  acids  belong- 
ing to  this  series  which  are  otherwise  burnt  into  water  and  carbonates  and 
render  the  urine  neutral  or  alkaline  may  act  in  the  same  manner.  The 
volatile  fatty  adds  poor  in  carbon  are  less  easily  oxidized  than  those  rich  ia 
carbon,  and  they  therefore  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine  in  large  amounts. 
This  is  especially  true  of  formic  and  acetic  acids  (Schottek,  Gbehant  and 
QuiKQUAUD*).  The  statements  in  regard  to  oxalic  acid  are  contradictory. 
In  birds,  according  to  Gaolio  and  Giunti,  it  is  not  oxidized.  In  mammals 
it  is  in  great  part  oxidized,  according  to  Giunti,  while  Gaglio  and  Pohl 
claim  that  it  is  indestructible.  In  human  beings  oxalic  acid  is  in  great  part 
oxidized,  according  to  Maefori  and  Giunti.  Tartaric  acid  acts  differently, 
according  to  Brick;  namely,  in  dogs  the  Isb^o- tartaric  acid  is  nearly  entirely 
consumed,  while  a  little  more  than  70^  of  dextro-tartaric  acid  is  burnt. 
Bacemic  acid  is  oxidized  to  a  still  less  extent  in  the  animal  body.  Succinic 
and  malic  acids  are  completely  combustible,  according  to  Pohl.' 

The  acid  amides  appear  not  to  be  changed  in  the  body  (Schultzen  and 
Nekoki  ').  A  small  part  of  the  amido-acids  seems  indeed  to  be  eliminated 
unchanged,  but  otherwise  they  are,  as  stated  above  (page  412)  for  leuciuy 
glycocollj  and  aspartic  acidj  decomposed  within  the  body,  and  they  may 
therefore  cause  an  increased  elimination  of  urea.  Sarcosin  (methylglyco- 
coll),  NH(CH,).CH,.COOH,  also  perhaps  passes  in  small  part  into  the 
corresponding  uramido-acid,  methylhydantoic  acidy  NH,.CO.N(CH,). 
CHj.COOH  (ScHULTZEN*).  Likewise  taurine  amido-ethylsulphonic  acid, 
which  acts  somewhat  differently  in  different  animals  (Salkowski  '),  passes 
in  human  beings,  at  least  in  part,  into  the  corresponding  uramido-acid, 
taurocarbamic  acid^  NH,.CO.NH.C,H^.SO,.OH.  A  part  of  the  taurin  also 
appears  as  such  in  the  urine.  In  rabbits,  when  taurin  is  introduced  into 
the  stomach  nearly  all  its  sulphur  appears  in  the  urine  as  sulphuric  and 
hyposulphurous  acids.  After  subcutaneous  injectioa  the  taurin  appears 
again  in  great  part  unchanged  in  the  urine. 

*  Schotlen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ;   Gr^hant  and  QuiDquaud,  Compt. 
rend.,  Tome  104. 

»  GagUo,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  22 ;   Giiinti,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1897. 
Bd.  2  ;  Marfori.  Maly's  Jahreaber.,  Bd.  20 ;  Brion.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25;  - 
Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  87,  where  a  statemeDt  as  to  the  intermediate 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  fatty  bodies  may  be  found. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  8 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  6.    See  also  Baumann  and  v.  Mering,  ibid,^ 
Bd.  8,  S.  684,  and  E.  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4,  S.  107. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  6,  and  Virchow's  Arch.*  Bd.  58. 
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The  nitriUs^  including  hydrocyanic  acid,  pass,  according  to  Lako,  into 
snlphocyanide  combinations,  and  this  salphocyanide  seems  to  originate  from 
the  non<oxidized  salphar  of  the  probeids,  which  is  readily  split  oft.  This 
flulphnr  can,  according  to  Pascheles'  *  observations,  convert  the  cyan 
alkalies  readily  into  salphocyanides  in  alkaline  reaction  and  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body. 

By  substitution  with  halogens  otherwise  readily  oxidizable  bodies  are 
converted  into  difficultly  oxidizable  ones.  While  the  aldehydes  are  readily 
and  completely  burnt  like  the  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  of  the  fatty 
fieries,  the  halogen  substituted  aldehydes  and  alcohols  are,  on  the  contrary, 
difficultly  oxidizable.  The  halogen  substitution  products  of  methane 
{chloroform,  iodoform,  and  bromoform)  are  at  least  in  part  barnt,  and  the 
corresponding  alkali  combination  of  the  halogen  passes  into  the  urine.' 

By  coupling  mth  sulphuric  acid  the  otherwise  readily  oxidizable  alcohols 
may  be  guarded  against  combustion,  and  correspondingly  the  alkali  salt  of 
^thylsulphuric  acid  is  not  burnt  in  the  body  (Salkowski"). 

The  organic  combinations  containing  sulphur  act  somewhat  differently. 
According  to  W.  Smith  the  sulphur  of  the  thio  acids  like  thioglycolic  acid, 
CHj.SH.COOH,  is  in  part  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  according  to 
<}0LDMANN  amidothiolactic  acid  (cystein)  and  the  sulphur  of  the  thio 
alcohols  (ethyl  mercaptans)  are  also  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid.  On  the 
-contrary,  ethylsulphide,  sulphonic  and  sulpho  acids  in  general  (Salkowski, 
Smith*)  are  not  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid.  Oxyethylsnlphonic  acid, 
HO.C,H^.SO,.OH,  which  is  in  part  oxidized  to  sulpharic  acid,  is  an 
exception  (Salkowski). 

Conjugation  with  glycoronic  acid  occurs  in  certain  substituted  alcohols, 
aldehydes,  and  ketones  (?),  which  probably  first  pass  over  into  alcohols 
(Sundvik).  Chloral  hydrate,  C,C1,0H  -[-  H,0,  passes,  after  it  has  been 
converted  into  trichlorethyl-alcohol  by  a  reduction,  into  a  laevogyrate  reduc- 
ing acid,  vrochloralic  acid  or  trichlorethyl-glycuronic  acid,  C,C1,H,.C,H,0, 
<MuscuLUS  and  v.  Merino*).  Trichlorbutyh alcohol  and  butyl-chloral 
hydrate  also  pass  into  trichlorbutyl-glycuronic  acid. 


*  Lang,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  84 ;  Pascheles,  ibid, 

'  See  Harnack  and  GrQndler,  Berlin,  kllii.  Wochenschr.,  1888;  Zeller,  2^it8chr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8;  East,  ibid.,  Bd.  11 ;  Binz,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd. 
28  ;  Zeehuisen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  28. 

«  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  4. 

*  Smith,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  68,  55,  57,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17  ; 
Salkowski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  66  ;  PflOger's  Arch..  Bd.  89  ;  Goldmann,  Zeitscur.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9;  also  Baumaan  and  Enst,  ibid.,  Bd.  14. 

*  Sundvik,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16 ;  Musculus  and  v.  Mering,  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
chem.  Qesellsch.,  Bd.  8;  also  v.  Mering,  ibid.,  Bd.  15,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd. 
6  ;  EUlz,  PflOger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  28  and  38. 
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The  aromatic  combinations  *  pass,  as  far  as  we  know,  into  the  urine  as 
such  generally  after  a  previoas  partial  oxidation  or  after  a  synthesis  with 
other  bodies.  That  the  benzol  ring  is  destroyed  in  the  body  in  certain 
cases  is  very  probable. 

The  fact  that  benzol  may  be  oxidized  outside  of  the  body  into  carbon 
dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  and  volatile  fatty  acids  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time;  and  as  in  these  cases  a  rupture  of  the  benzol  ring  must  take  place,  so 
also,  it  must  be  admitted,  when  aromatic  substances  undergo  a  combastion 
in  the  animal  body  a  rapture  of  the  benzol  nucleus  with  the  formation  of 
fatty  bodies  must  first  take  place.  If  this  does  not  take  place,  then  the 
benzol  nuclens  is  eliminated  with  the  urine  as  an  aromatic  combination  of 
one  kind  or  another.  As  the  difficultly  destroyed  benzol  nucleus  can  pro- 
tect from  destruction  a  substance  belonging  to  the  fatty  series  when  con- 
jugated with  it,  which  is  the  case  with  the  glycocoU  of  hippuric  acid,  it 
seems  also  that  the  aromatic  nucleus  itself  may  be  protected  from  destruc- 
tion in  the  organism  by  syntheses  with  other  bodies.  The  aromatic  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acids  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

The  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  benzol  ring  itself  is  destroyed  in 
the  body  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  all  the  different  aromatic 
transformation  products  which  may  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  any 
aromatic  substance  in  the  organism,  and  which  we  must  seek  for  in  the 
urine.  On  this  account  it  is  also  impossible  to  learn  by  exact  quantitative 
determinations  whether  or  not  an  aromatic  substance  introduced  or  absorbed 
appears  again  in  its  entirety  in  the  urine.  Certain  observations  render  it 
probable  that  the  benzol  ring,  as  above  mentioned,  is  at  least  in  certain 
cases  destroyed  in  the  body.  Schotten,  Baumann,  and  others  have  found 
that  certain  amido-acids,  sach  as  tyrosin^  phenylamido-propionic  add^  and 
amidO'Cinnamic  acid  when  introduced  into  the  body  cause  no  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  known  aromatic  substances  in  the  urine;  this  makes  a 
destruction  of  these  amido-acids  in  the  animal  body  seem  probable. 
Ju YALTA  also  made  an  experiment  on  dogs  with  phthalic  acidy  and  found 
that  it  was  in  great  part  destroyed.  The  benzol  derivatives  vary  in 
behavior  according  to  the  position  of  the  substitution,  for  as  found  by 
E.  CoHN,*  among  the  bi-derivates  the  ortho  compounds  are  more  readily 
destroyed  than  the  corresponding  meta-  or  para-compounds. 

An  oxidation  in  the  side  chain  of  aromatic  compounds  is  often  found, 
and  may  also  occur  in  the  nucleus  itself.     As  an  example,  benzol  is  first 

*  In  accordnnce  with  custom  we  will  discuss  under  this  heading  the  homocyclic  as 
well  as  the  heterocylic  compounds. 

«  Schotteu,  Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  7  and  8 ;  Baumann,  ihid,y  Bd.  10,  8. 
180.  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  tyrosin  see  especially  Blendermann,  ibid.,  Bd.  6 ; 
Schotten,  ihid.,  Bd.  7 ;  Baas,  ibid.t  Bd.  11  ;  and  R.  Cohn,  ibid.,  Bd.  14 ;  Juvalta,  ibid,^ 
Bd.  13 ;  R.  Cohn,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 
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oxidized  to  oxybenzol  (Schultzen  and  Naunyn),  and  this  is  then  farther 
in  part  converted  into  dioxyhenzoU  (Baumann  and  Precsse).  Naphthdlin 
appears  to  be  converted  into  oxynaphthalin^  and  probably  a  part  also  into 
dioxynaphthalin  (Lesnik  and  M.  Nencki).  The  hydrocarbons  with  an 
amido  or  imido  gronp  may  also  be  oxidized  by  a  sabstitntion  of  hydroxyl 
for  hydrogen,  especially  when  the  formation  of  a  derivative  with  the  para 
position  is  possible  (Klingenberg).  For  example,  anilin^  C.H^.NH, , 
passes  into  paramidophenol,  which  passes  into  the  urine  as  ethereal-snl- 
phuric  acid,  H,!N^.C.H^.O.SO,.OH  (F.  MCller).  Acetanilid  is  in  part 
converted  into  acetyl  paramidophenoL(JAFFE  and  Hilbert,  K.  Morner), 
and  carhazol  into  oxycarbazol  (Klingenberg  *). 

An  oxidation  of  the  side  chain  may  occnr  by  the  hydrogen  atoms  being 
replaced  by  hydroxyl  as  in  the  oxidation  of  indol  and  sJcatol  into  indoxyl 
and  skatoxyl.  An  oxidation  of  the  side  chain  may  also  take  place  with  the 
formation  of  carboxyl ;  thus,  for  example,  toluol^  C.H^.CH,  (Schultzen  and 
Naukyk),  ethyl-benzol^  C.H^.C^H^,  and  propylbenzolyC^B.^.GJl^  (Nencki 
and  Giacosa),*  besides  many  other  bodies,  are  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid. 
Cymol  is  oxidized  to  cnmic  acid,  xylol  to  toluic  acid,  methyl-pyridin  to 
pyridin-carbonic  acid,  in  the  same  way.  If  the  side  chain  has  several 
members,  the  behavior  is  somewhat  different.  Phenyl-acetic  acidy  C,H^. 
CHj.COOH,  in  which  only  one  carbon  atom  exists  between  the  benzol 
nucleus  and  the  carboxyl,  is  not  oxidized,  but  is  eliminated  after  conjuga- 
tion with  glycocoU  as  phenaceturic  acid  (Salkowski").  Phenyl-propionic 
acidy  C,Hj.CH,.CH,.COOH,  with  two  carbon  atoms  between  the  benzol 
nucleus  and  the  carboxyl,  is,  on  the  contrary,  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid.^ 
Aromatic  amido-acids  with  three  carbon  atoms  in  the  side  chain,  and  where 
the  NH,  group  is  bound  to  the  middle  one,  as  in  iyrosiUy  o'-oxyphenyl- 
amido-propionic  acid,  C,H,(OH).CH,.CH(NH,).COOH,  and  a-phenyU 
amido-propionic  acid,  C,H^.CH,.CH(NH,).COOH,  seem  to  be  in  great  part 
burnt  within  the  body  (see  above).  Phenylamido-acetic  acid,  which  has 
only  two  carbon  atoms  in  the  side  chain,  C,H,.CH(NHJCOOH,  acts 
differently,  passing  into  mandelic  acid,  phenyl-glycolic  acid,  C,H,.CH(OH). 

COOH  (SCHOTTEK  •). 

*  Scbultzen  and  Naunyn,  Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch..  1867;  Baumann 
and  Preusse,  Zeitacbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3.  S.  156.  See  also  Nencki  and  Giacosa^ 
ibid.,  Bd.  4 ;  Lesnik  and  Nencki,  Arch  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  24;  F.  MUller. 
Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1887  ;  Jaffe  and  Hilbert,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem  ,  Bd. 
12;  MOrner.  »&u2.,  Bd.  18;  Elhigenberg,  "Studien  Qber  die  Oxydation  aromatiscber 
Substanzen,"  etc.  Inaug.-Diss.  Rostock,  1891.  In  regard  to  formanilid,  Which  acta 
essentially  as  acetanilid,  see  Eleine,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

«76«..Bd.  4. 
«iWd.,  Bdd.  7and9. 

*  See  £.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  VL 
» Zeitschr.  f.  pbvsiol.  Chem..  Bd.  8. 
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If  several  side  chains  are  present  in  the  benzol  nnclens,  then  only  one 
is  always  oxidized  into  carboxyl.  Thus  xylols  C,H^(CH,), ,  is  oxidized  into 
toluic  acid,  C.H^(CHJCOOH  (Schultzen  and  Naunyn),  mesitylen, 
C.H,(CH,),,  into  mesityUnic  acid,  C,H,(CH,),.COOH  (L.  Nencki),  and 
cymol  into  cumic  acid  (M.  Nencki  and  Ziegler  *)• 

Syntheses  of  aromatic  substances  with  other  atomic  groaps  occnr  fre- 
quently. To  these  syntheses  belongs,  in  the  first  rank,  the  conjugation  of 
bmizoic  acid  with  glycocoU  to  form  hippuric  add,  first  discovered  by 
WoHLEE.  All  the  numerous  aromatic  substances  which  are  converted  into 
benzoic  acid  in  the  body  are  voided  partly  as  hippuric  acid.  This  statement 
is  not  true  for  all  classes  of  animals.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Jaffe,'  benzoic  acid  does  not  pass  into  hippuric  acid  in  birds,  but  into 
another  nitrogenous  acid,  omithuric  acid,  Cj,H„N",0^.  This  acid  yields  as 
splitting  products,  besides  benzoic  acid,  ornithin,  a  body  which  has  been 
apoken  of  on  page  68.  Not  only  are  the  ozyhenzoic  adds  and  the  sub- 
stituted benzoic  acids  conjugated  with  glycocoll,  forming  corresponding 
hippuric  acids,  but  also  the  above-mentioned  acids,  toluic,  mesitylenic, 
ctimic,  and  phenylacetic  acids.  These  acids  are  voided  as  toluric,  mesityle- 
nuric,  cuminuric,  and  phenaceturic  acids. 

It  must  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  oxybenzoic  acids  that  a  conjuga- 
tion with  glycocoll  has  only  been  shown  with  salicylic  acid  and  p-oxy- 
benzoic  acid  (Bertaqnini,  Baumakn,  and  Herter,  and  others),  while 
Baumann  and  Herter  "  find  it  only  very  probable  for  m-oxybenzoic  acid. 
The  oxybenzoic  acids  are  also  in  part  eliminated  as  conjugated  sulphuric 
acids,  which  is  especially  true  for  m-oxybenzoic  acid.  We  have  the  in- 
vestigations on  m-amidobenzoic  acid  in  regard  to  the  transformation 
of  amidobenzoic  acids.  Salkowski  found,  as  was  later  confirmed  by 
B.  CoHK,*  that  m-amidobenzoic  acid  passes  in  part  into  uramidobenzoic 
acid,  HjN.CO.HN.C^H^.COOH.  It  is  also  in  part  eliminated  as  amido- 
hippuric  acid. 

The  substituted  aldehydes  are  of  special  interest  as  substances  which 
undergo  conjugation  with  glycocoll.  According  to  the  investigations  of 
K.  CoHN  *  on  this  subject  o-nitrobenzaldehyde  when  introduced  into  a  rabbit 
is  only  in  a  very  small  part  converted  into  nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  the  chief 
mass,  about  90j^,  is  destroyed  in  the  body.  According  to  Sieber  and 
Smirnow*  m-nitrobenzaldehyde  passes  in  dogs  into  m-nitrohippuric  acid, 

*  L.  Nenckl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  1 ;  Nencki  and  Ziegler,  Ber.  d. 
deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  5.     See  also  O.  Jacobsen,  ibid.,  Bd.  12. 

«  Jftwf.,Bdd.  10  and  11. 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  Bd.  1,  where  Bertagnini's  work  is  also  cited.     See  also 
Dautzenberg,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11,  S.  281. 

*  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ;  Cohn,  iHd,,  Bd.  17. 
»  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

«  Mouatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  8. 
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and  according  to  Cohn  into  area  m-nitrohippnrate.  In  rabbits  tho 
behavior  is  qnite  different  according  to  Cohn.  In  this  case  not  only  does 
^n  oxidation  of  the  aldehyde  into  benzoic  acid  take  place,  bnt  the  nitro 
groap  is  also  redaced  to  an  amido  group,  and  finally  acetic  acid  attaches 
itself  to  the  amido  group  with  the  expulsion  of  water,  so  that  the  final 
product,  m-acetylamidohenzoic  acidy  CH,.CO.NH.C,H^.COOH,  is  the 
result.  This  process  is  analogous  to  the  behavior  of  furfurol,  and  the 
reduction  does  not  take  place  in  the  intestine,  but  in  the  tissue.  The 
p-nitrobenzaldehyde  acts  in  rabbits  in  part  like  the  m-aldehyde  and  passes 
in  part  into  p-acetylamidohenzoic  acid.  Another  part  is  converted  into 
p-nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  the  urine  contains  a  chemical  combination  of  equal 
parts  of  these  two  acids.  According  to  Siebeb  and  Smirnow  p-nitro- 
benzaldehyde  yields  only  urea  p-nitrohippurate  in  dogs.  The  above- 
mentioned  pyridin-carhonic  acid^  formed  from  methyl  pyridin  (a-picolin), 
passes  into  the  urine  after  conjugation  with  glycocoU  as  a-pyridinuric 
<icid.  * 

To  those  substances  which  undergo  a  conjugation  with  glycocoll  belongs 
furfurol  (the  aldehyde  of  pyromucic  acid),  which,  when  introduced  into 
rabbits  and  dogs,  as  shown  by  Jaffe  and  Cohn,  is  first  oxidized  into 
pyromucic  acid  and  then  this  eliminated  bb  pyromucuric  acid,  C^H,N^O, 
«fter  conjugation  with  glycocoll.  In  birds  this  behavior  is  different, 
namely,  in  them  the  acid  is  conjugated  to  another  substance,  oriiithiny 
C,H„N,0, ,  which  is  probably  diamido valerianic  acid,  forming pyromucinor- 
thuric  acid.  Similar  to  the  oxidation  of  furfurol,  thiophen,  C^H^S,  corre- 
sponding to  furfuran,  is  oxidized  to  thiophenic  acid^  which,  according  to 
Jaffe  and  Levy,"  is  conjugated  with  glycocoll  in  the  body  (rabbits)  and 
eliminated  as  thiophenuric  acid,  C,H,NSO,. 

Furfurol  also  undergoes  conjugation  with  glycocoll  in  other  forms  in 
mammals.  Thus  Jaffe  and  Cohn  found  that  it  is  in  part  combined  with 
acetic  acid,  forming  furfuracrylic  acidy  C^H,O.CH:CH.COOH,  which 
passes  into  the  urine  coupled  with  glycocoll  2i&  furfuracryluric  add. 

Another  very  important  synthesis  of  aromatic  substances  is  that  of  the 
ethereal-sulphuric  acids.  Phenols  and  chiefiy  the  hydroxylated  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  are  voided  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acids, 
according  to  Baumann,  Herter,  and  others." 

A  conjugation  of  aromatic  acids  with  sulphuric  acid  occurs  less  often. 
The   two   above-mentioned    aromatic    acids,   p-oxyphenylacetic    acid   and 

'  In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  gljcocoll  conjugations  we  refer  the  reader 
to  O.  KUhling,  Ueber  8toffwechse1produkte  aromatischer  KOrper.  Inaug.-Diss  Berlin. 
1887. 

*  Jaff6  and  Cohni  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  ^  and  21 ;  with  Levy, 
ibid.,  Bd.  21. 

"  In  regard  to  the  literature  see  O.  EQhling,  1.  c. 
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P'Oocyphenylpropionic  acidy  are  in  part  eliminated  in  this  form.  Oentisinic 
acid  (hydrochinon-carbonic  acid)  increases,  according  to  Likhatscheff/ 
also  the  qnantity  of  ethereal-snlpharic  acid  in  the  urine,  and  according  to 
BosT  the  same  occurs,  contrary  to  the  older  statements,  with  gallic  acid^ 
(trioxy benzoic  acid)  and  tannic  acid.* 

While  acetophenon  (phenylmethyl  ketone),  C,H,.CO.CH„  as  shown  by 
M.  Nekcei,  is  oxidized  to  benzoic  acid  and  eliminated  as  hippnric  a<;id, 
the  aromatic  ozyketones  with   hydroxyl  groups,  such  as  resacefophenony 

CeH,(OH)(OH)(CO^CH,),  paraoxypropiophmon,  C.H,(OH)(COCH,.CH.), 

18  8  4 

and  gallacetophenen,  C,H,(OH)(OH)(OH)(CO.CH,),  pass  into  the  urin& 
without  previous  oxidation  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  and  in  part  after 
conjugation  with  glycuronic  acid:  (Nbncki  and  Rbkowski  "). 

Euxanthon^  which  is  also  an  aromatic  oxyketone,  passes  into  the  urine  aa 
euzantkic  acid  after  a  previously  mentioned  conjugation  with  glycuronic 
acid.  A  conjugation  of  other  aromatic  substances  with  glycuronic  acid^ 
which  last  is  protected  from  combustion,  occurs  rather  often.  Camphor y 
CjgHj.O,  when  given  to  a  dog  is  first  converted  by  oxidation  into  camphoral> 
C,^H,,(OH)0,  and  by  conjugation  with  glycuronic  acid  into  campho- 
glycuronic  acid  (Schmiedeberg).  The  phenols,  as  above  stated  (page  445)  > 
pass  in  part  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acids  into  the  urine.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  homologues  of  phenols,  for  certain  substituted  phenols,  for 
naphtholSy  borneolj  menthol^  turpentine^  and  many  other  aromatic  sub- 
stances.* Orthonitrotoluol  in  dogs  passes  first  into  o-nitrobenzyl  alcohol 
and  then  into  a  conjugated  glycuronic  acid,  uronitrotoluolic  acid  (Jaffe  *). 
The  glycuronic  acid  split  off  from  the  conjugated  acid  is  laevogyrate  and 
hence  not  identical  with  the  ordinary  glycuronic  acid,  but  isomeric.  Indol 
and  akatol  seem,  as  above  stated  (page  449  and  450),  to  be  eliminated  in 
the  urine  partly  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acids. 

A  synthesis  in  which  compounds  containing  sulphur,  mercapturic  acidy 
are  formed  and  eliminated,  conjugated  with  glycuronic  acid,  occurs  when 
chlorine  and  bromine  derivates  of  benzol  are  introduced  into  the  organism 
of  dogs  (Baumann  and  Preussb,  Jaffe*).     Thus  chlorbenzol  combines 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

'  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids  in  the  animal  body  see  C.  M5:  - 
ner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16,  which  also  contains  the  older  literature ;  also 
Harnack,  ibid.,  Bd.  24,  and  Rost,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  88,  and  Sitzungs- 
ber.  d.  Gesellsch.  zur  BefOrd.  d.  ges.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1896. 

'  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  8,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Ge- 
sellsch., Bd.  27. 

«  See  O.  EUhling.  1.  c,  which  gives  the  literature  up  to  1887 ;  also  E.  EtOz,  Zeitochr. 
f.  Biologie.  Bd.  27. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

*  Baumann  and  Preusse,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  6 ;  JaflS,  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  12. 
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with  CYSTEIN,  an  intermediate  decomposition  prodact  of  proteids  which  is 
closely  allied  to  cystin  (see  below),  forming  chlorphenylmercapturic  acid^ 
C,jH„ClSNO,.  On  boiling  with  mineral  acid  this  compound  decomposes 
into  acetic  acid  and  chlorphenylcystein,  C,H^C1.C,H,NS0,. 

Pyridiriy  C^H^N,  which  does  not  combine  either  with  glycuronic  acid  or 
with  salpharic  acid  after  previoas  oxidation,  shows  a  special  behavior.  It 
takes  up  a  methyl  group  as  found  by  His  and  later  confirmed  by  Cohn/ 
and  forms  an  ammonium  combination,  methylpyridyUammonium  hydroxyly 
HO.CH..NC,H,. 

Several  alkaloids,  such  as  quinin,  morphifiy  and  strychnin^  may  pass 
into  the  urine.  After  turpentine^  balsam  of  copaiva,  and  resins  these 
may  appear  in  the  urine  as  resin  acids.  Different  kinds  of  coloring 
matters,  such  as  alizarin^  crysophanic  acidy  after  rhubarb  or  senna,  and 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blueberry ^  etc.,  may  also  pass  into  the  urine. 
After  rhubarb^  senna^  or  santonin  the  urine  assumes  a  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  color,  which  is  transformed  into  a  beautiful  red  color  by  the  addition 
of  alkali.  Phenol  produces,  as  above  mentioned,  a  dark-brown  or  dark- 
green  color  which  depends  mainly  on  the  decomposition  products  of  hydro- 
chinon  and  humin  substances.  After  naphthalin  the  urine  has  a  dark 
color,  and  several  other  medicines  produce  a  special  coloration.  Thus 
kairin  often  gives  a  yellowish-green  hue,  and  the  urine  darkens  when 
exposed  to  the  air;  thallin  gives  a  greenish-brown  color  which  is  marked 
green  in  thin  layers,  and  antipyrin  gives  a  yellow  to  blood-red.  After 
balsam  of  copaiva  the  urine  becomes,  when  strongly  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gradually  rose  and  purple-red.  After  naphthalin  or  naphthol 
the  urine  ^ives  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (1  c.c.  concentrated  acid 
and  a  few  drops  of  urine)  a  beautiful  emerald-green  color,  which  is 
probably  due  to  naphthol-glycuronic  acid.  Odoriferous  bodies  also  pass 
into  the  urine.  After  asparagus  the  urine  acquires  a  sickly  disagreeable 
odor  which  is  probably  due  to  methylmercaptan,  according  to  M.  Nencki.* 
After  turpentine  the  nrine  may  have  a  peculiar  odor  similar  to  that  of 
violets. 

YI.  Pathologrical  Constituents  of  Urine. 

Proteid.  The  appearance  of  slight  traces  of  proteid  in  normal  nrines 
has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  many  investigators,  such  as  Posm^eb, 
Pl6sz,  v.  Noorden,  Leube,  and  others.  According  to  K.  Morner  *  pro- 
teid regularly  occurs  as  a  normal  nrinary  constituent  to  the  extent  of  22-78 

1  His,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  22;  OohD,  Zeitsohr.  f.  phyBiol.  Ohem., 
Bd.  18. 

«  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 
»  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 
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milligrams  per  litre.  Freqaently  traces  of  a  sabstance  similar  to  a  nacleo- 
albamin,  and  which  is  easily  mistaken  for  mucin,  are  foand  in  the  arine. 
In  diseased  conditions  proteid  occars  in  the  nrine  in  a  variety  of  cases. 
The  albaminons  bodies  which  most  often  occur  are  serglobulin  and  seral- 
bumin. Albnmoses  and  peptones  also  sometimes  occur.  The  quantity  of 
proteid  in  the  urine  is  in  most  cases  less  than  5  p.  m.,  rarely  10  p.  m.  and 
only  very  rarely  does  it  amount  to  60  p.  m.  or  over. 

Among  the  many  reactions  proposed  for  the  detection  of  proteid  n 
urine,  the  following  are  to  be  recommended : 

The  Heat  Test.  Filter  the  urine  and  test  its  reaction.  An  acid  urine 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  boiled  without  further  treatment,  and  only  in  especially 
acid  urines  is  it  necessary  to  first  treat  with  a  little  alkali.  An  alkaline 
urine  is  made  neutral  or  faintly  acid  before  heating.  If  the  urine  is  poor 
in  salts,  add  -X  vol.  of  a  saturated  common-salt  solution  before  boiling; 
then  heat  to  boiling-point,  and  if  no  precipitation,  cloudiness,  or  opalescence 
appears,  the  urine  in  question  contains  no  coagulable  proteid,  but  it  may 
contain  albumoses  or  peptones.^  If  a  precipitate  is  produced  on  boiling, 
this  may  consist  of  proteid,  or  of  earthy  phosphates,  or  of  both.  The 
simple-acid  calcium  phosphate  decomposes  on  boiling,  and  normal  phos- 
phate may  separate.  The  proper  amount  of  acid  is  now  added  to  the 
urine,  so  as  to  prevent  any  mistake  caused  by  the  presence  of  earthy 
phosphates,  and  to  give  a  better  and  more  flocculent  precipitate  of  the 
proteid.  If  acetic  acid  is  used  for  this,  then  add  1-2-3  drops  of  a  25j^  acid 
to  each  10  c.c.  of  the  urine,  and  boil  after  the  addition  of  each  drop.  On 
using  nitric  acid,  add  1-2  drops  of  the  25^  acid  to  each  c.c.  of  the  boiling- 
hot  urine. 

On  using  acetic  acid,  when  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  very  small,  and 
especially  when  the  urine  was  originally  alkaline,  the  proteid  may  sometimes 
remain  in  solution  on  the  addition  of  the  above  quantity  of  acetic  acid. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  less  acid  is  added,  the  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate, 
which  forms  in  amphoteric  or  faintly  acid  urines,  is  liable  not  to  dissolve 
completely,  and  this  may  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  proteid  precipitate. 
If  nitric  acid  is  used  for  the  heat  test,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
after  the  addition  of  only  a  little  acid  a  combination  between  it  and  the 
proteid  is  formed  which  is  soluble  on  boiling  and  which  is  only  precipitated 
by  an  excess  of  the  acid.  On  this  account  the  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
as  suggested  above,  must  be  added,  but  in  this  case  a  small  part  of  the 
proteid  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  nitric  acid.  When  the 
acid  is  added  after  boiling,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  liability  of  a 
mistake  is  not  so  great.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  heat  test,  although 
it  gives  very  good  results  in  the  hands  of  experts,  is  not  recommended  to 
physicians  as  a  positive  test  for  proteid. 

A  confounding  with  mucin,  when  this  body  occurs  in  the  urine,  is  easily 
prevented  in  the  heat  test  with  acetic  acid,  by  acidifying  another  portion 
with  acetic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Mucin  and  nucleoalbumin 
substances  similar  to  mucin  are  hereby  precipitated.  If  in  the  performance 
of  the  heat  and  nitric-acid  test  a  precipitate  first  appears  on  cooling  or  is 
strikingly  increased,  then  this  shows  the  presence  of  albumoses  in  the  urine, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  coagulable  proteid.     In   this  case   a  fnrthec 
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invesfcigatioQ  is  necessary  (see  below).  In  a  nrine  rich  in  urates  a  precipitate 
consisting  of  nric  acid  separates  on  cooling.  This  precipitate  is  colored, 
sandy,  and  hardly  to  be  mistaken  for  an  albumose  or  proteid  precipitate. 

Heller's  test  is  performed  as  fallows  (see  page  26):  The  urine  is  very 
carefully  floated  on  the  surface  of  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tube.  The  presence 
of  proteid  is  shown  by  a  white  ring  between  the  two  liquids.  With  this 
test  a  red  or  reddish-violet  transparent  ring  is  always  obtained  with  normal 
urine;  it  depends  on  the  indigo  coloring  matters  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  the  white  or  whitish  proteid  ring,  and  this  last  mast  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  ring  produced  by  bile-pigments.  In  a  urine  rich  in  urates  another 
complication  may  occur,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  ring  produced  by  the 
precipitated  uric  acid.  The  uric-acid  ring  does  not  lie,  like  the  proteid 
ring,  between  the  two  liquids,  but  somewhat  higher.  For  this  reason  we 
may  often  have  two  simultaneous  rings  with  urines  rich  in  urates  and  yet 
not  containing  very  much  proteid.  The  disturbance  caused  by  uric  acid  is 
easily  prevented  by  diluting  the  urine  with  1-2  vol.  water  before  performing 
the  test.  The  uric  acid  now  remains  in  solution,  and  the  delicacy  of 
Heller's  test  is  so  great  that  after  dilution  only  in  the  presence  of  insig- 
nificant traces  of  proteid  does  this  test  give  negative  resalts.  In  a  urine 
very  rich  in  urea  a  ring-like  separation  of  urea  nitrate  may  also  appear. 
This  ring  consists  of  shining  crystals,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  pre- 
viously diluted  urine.  A  confusion  with  resinous  acids,  which  also  give  a 
whitish  ring  with  this  test,  is  easily  prevented,  since  these  acids  are  soluble 
on  the  addition  of  ether.  Stir,  add  ether  and  carefully  shake  the  contents 
of  the  test-tube.  If  the  cloudiness  was  due  to  resinous  acids,  the  urine 
gradually  becomes  clear,  and  on  evaporating  the  ether  a  sticky  residue  of 
resinous  acids  is  obtained.  A  liquid  which  contains  pure  mucin  does  not 
give  a  precipitate  with  this  test,  but  it  gives  a  more  or  less  strongly 
opalescent  ring,  which  disappears  on  stirring.  The  liquid  does  not  contain 
any  precipitate  after  stirring,  but  is  somewhat  opalescent.  If  a  faint,  not  ^ 
wholly  typical  reaction  is  obtained  with  Heller's  test  after  some  time  with 
undiluted  urine,  while  the  diluted  urine  gives  a  pronounced  reaction,  this 
shows  the  presence  of  the  substance  which  used  to  be  called  mucin  or 
nucleoalbumin.  In  this  case  proceed  as  described  below  for  the  detection 
of  nucleoalbumin. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  above-mentioned  possible  errors  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  prevented,  there  is  hardly  another  test  for  proteid  in 
the  urine  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  easily  performed,  so  delicate,  and  so 
positive  as  Heller's.  With  this  test  even  0.002^  albumin  may  be  detected 
without  difficulty.  Still  the  student  should  not  be  satisfied  with  this  test 
alone,  but  apply  at  least  a  second  test,  such  as  the  heat  test.  In  performing 
this  test  the  (primary)  albumoses  are  also  precipitated. 

The  reaction  with  metaphosphoric  acid  (see  page  26)  is  very  convenient 
and  easily  performed.  It  is  not  quite  so  delicate  and  positive  as  Heller's 
test.     The  albumoses  are  also  precipitated  by  this  reagent. 

Reaction  with  Acetic  Acid  and  Potassium  Ferrocyanide.  Treat  the  urine 
first  with  acetic  acid  until  it  contains  about  2^,  and  then  add  drop  by  drop 
a  potassium-ferrocyanide  solution  (1  :  20),  carefuUy  avoiding  an  excess. 
This  test  is  very  good,  and  in  the  hands  of  experts  it  is  even  more  delirato 
than  Heller's.  In  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  proteid  it 
requires  more  practice  and  dexterity  than  Heller's,  as  the  relative  quan- 
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titles  of  reagent,  proteid,  and  acetic  acid  inflaence  the  result  of  the  test. 
The  qnantitj  of  salts  in  the  nrine  likewise  seems  to  have  an  inflaence.  This 
reagent  also  precipitates  albnmoses. 

Spieolbr's  Test.  Spiegler  recommends  a  solution  of  8  parts  mercuric  chloride,  4 
parts  tartaric  acid,  20  parts  glycerin,  and  200  parts  water  as  a  very  delicate  reagent  for 
proteld  in  the  urine.  A  test-tube  is  half  filled  with  this  reagent,  and  the  urine  allowed 
to  flow  upon  its  surface  drop  by  drop  from  a  pipette  along  the  wall  of  the  test-tube.  In 
the  presence  of  proteid  a  white  ring  is  obtained  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
liquids.  The  delicacy  of  this  test  is  1 :  350000.  Jolles  '  does  not  consider  this  reagent 
suited  for  urines  very  poor  in  chlorine,  and  for  this  reason  he  hns  changed  it  as  follows  : 
10  grm.  mercuric  chloride,  20  grm.  succinic  acid.  10  grm.  NaCl,  and  500  cc.  water. 

Koch's  Test,  Treat  the  urine  either  with  a  20$!  watery  solution  of  sulphosalicylic  acid 
or  a  few  crystals  of  the  acid.  This  reagent  does  not  precipitate  the  uric  acid  or  the  resin 
adds.' 

As  every  normal  nrine  contains  traces  of  proteid,  it  is  apparent  that  very 
delicate  reagents  are  only  to  be  nsed  with  the  greatest  caution.  For 
ordinary  cases  Heller^s  test  is  safficiently  delicate.  If  no  reaction  is 
obtained  with  this  test  within  2J  to  3  minutes,  the  urine  tested  contains  less 
than  0.003^  proteid,  and  is  to  be  considered  free  from  proteid  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

The  use  of  precipitating  reagents  presumes  that  the  urioe  to  be  investi- 
gated is  perfectly  clear,  especially  in  the  presence  of  only  very  little  proteid. 
The  urine  must  first  be  filtered.  This  is  not  easily  done  with  urine  con- 
taining bacteria,  but  a  clear  urine  may  be  obtained,  as  suggested  by 
A.  Jolles,*  by  shaking  the  urine  with  infusorial  earth. 

The  different  color  reactions  cannot  be  directly  used,  especially  in  deep- 
colored  urines  which  only  contain  little  proteid.  The  common  salt  of  the 
urine  has  a  disturbing  action  on  Millon's  reagent.  To  prove  more  posi- 
tively the  presence  of  proteid,  the  precipitate  obtained  in  the  boiling  test 
may  be  filtered,  washed,  and  then  tested  with  Millon's  reagent.  The 
precipitate  may  also  be  dissolved  in  dilate  alkali  and  the  biuret  test  applied 
to  the  solation.  The  presence  of  albumoses  or  peptones  in  the  urine  is 
directly  tested  for  by  this  last-mentioned  test.  In  testing  the  urine  for 
proteid  one  should  never  be  satisfied  with  one  test  alone,  but  apply  the 
neat  test  and  Heller's  or  the  potassium-ferrocyanide  test.  In  using  the 
heat  test  alone  the  albumoses  may  be  easily  overlooked,  but  these  are 
detected,  on  the  contrary,  by  Heller's,  or  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  test. 
If  we  use  only  one  of  these  tests,  we  get  no  sufficient  intimation  of  the 
kind  of  proteid  present,  whether  it  consists  of  albumoses  or  coagulable 
proteid. 

For  practical  purposes  several  dry  reagents  for  proteid  have  been  recommended.  Be- 
sides the  metaphosphoric  acid  may  be  mentioned  Stutz's  or  Furbringbr's  gelatin 
capsules,  which  contain  mercuric  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  citric  acid  ;  and  Geiss- 
liBR's  albumin-test  papers,  which  consist  of  strips  of  filter-paper  which  have  been  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  citric  acid  and  also  mercuric-chloride  and  potassium-iodide  solution  and 
then  dried. 

If  the  presence  of  proteid  has  been  positively  proved  in  the  urine  by  the 
above  tests,  it  then  remains  necessary  to  determine  the  variety. 

>  Spiegler,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1892,  and  Oentralbl.  f.  d.  klin.  Med.,  1893; 
Jolles,  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

'  Pharmaceut.  Centralhalle,  1889,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  29. 
*  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  29. 
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The  Detection  of  Globulin  and  Albumin,  lu  detecting  sergiobulin  the 
urine  is  exactly  neatralized,  filtered,  and  treated  with  magnesium  salphate 
in  snbstance  until  it  is  completely  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or 
with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  neutral  solution  of  ammonium  sul« 
phate.  In  both,  cases  a  white,  iiocculent  precipitate  is  formed  in  the 
presence  of  globulin.  In  using  ammonium  sulphate  with  a  urine  rich  iu 
urates  a  precipitate  consisting  of  ammonium  urate  may  separate.  This 
precipitate  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  only  after  a  certain  time,  and 
it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  globulin  precipitate.  In  detecting  ser- 
albumin heat  the  filtrate  from  the  globulin  precipitate  to  boiling-point  or 
add  about  1^  acetic  acid  to  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Albumoses  and  peptones  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  urine  in 
different  diseases.  Reliable  reports  are  at  hand  on  the  occurrence  of  albu- 
moses in  the  urine.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  peptones  > 
date  in  part  from  a  time  when  the  conception  of  albumoses  and  peptones 
was  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,  and  in  part  they  are  based 
upon  investigations  using  untrustworthy  methods.  True  peptones  have 
not,  it  seems,  been  detected  in  urine,  and  what  has  been  designated  as  urine 
peptone  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  deutero-albumose. 

In  detecting  the  albumoses  the  proteid-free  urine,  or  urine  boiled  with 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  is  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate,  which  precipi- 
tates the  albumoses.  Several  errors  are  here  possible.  The  urobilin,  which 
may  give  a  reaction  similar  to  the  biuret  reaction,  is  also  precipitated  and 
may  lead  to  mistakes  (Salkowski,  Stokvis').  A  small  quantity  of  the 
proteid  may  remain  in  solution  in  coagulation  which  may  be  precipitated 
by  the  ammonium  sulphate  and  be  mistaken  for  albumoses.  The  coagulable 
proteid  may  be  completely  precipitated  by  saturating  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate in  boiling  solution;  but  according  to  Devoto*  small  quantities  of 
albumose  may  be  formed  from  the  proteid  by  heating  for  a  long  time  with 
the  salt.  On  heating  for  a  short  time  no  such  formation  of  albumose  takes 
place,  and  the  proteids  are  completely  coagulated. 

For  these  reasons  Bang*  has  suggested  the  following  method  for  the 
detection  of  albumoses  in  the  presence  of  coagulable  proteid.  The  urine  ia 
heated  to  boiling  with  ammonium  sulphate  (8  parts  to  10  parts  urine)  and 
boiled  for  a  few  seconds.  The  still  hot  liquid  is  centrifuged  for  -^^  to  1 
minute  and  separated  from  the  sediment.  The  urobilin  is  removed  from 
this  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  The  residue  is  suspended  in  a  little  water, 
lieated  to  boiling,  filtered,  whereby  the  coagulable  proteid  is  retained  on 
the  filter,  and  any  urobilin  still  present  in  the  filtrate  is  shaken  out  with 
-chloroform.  The  watery  solution,  after  removal  of  the  chloroform,  is  used 
for  the  biuret  test.  For  clinical  purposes  this  method  is  very  serviceable. 
In  regard  to  other  more  complicated  methods  we  refer  to  Huppert- 
Neubauer,  Ham-Analyse,  10.  Aufl. 

^  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  albumoses  and  peptones  in  urine  see  Huppert-Neu< 
bauer.  Earn -Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  466  to  493 ;  also  A.  Stoflregen,  Ueber  das  Yorkommen 
von  Peptou  im  Earn,  Sputum  und  Eiter  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Dorpat,  1891) ;  E.  Birschfeldt, 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage  der  Peptonurle  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Dorpat,  1892) ;  and  especially 
^tadelmaun,  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Peptonurie.    Wiesbaden,  1894. 

'  Salkowski.  Berlin,  klin.  Wocbenscbr.,  1897 ;  Stokvis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  84. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  15. 

*  Deutsch.  med.  Wocbenscbr.,  1898. 
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If  the  albnmoseB  have  been  precipitated  from  a  larger  portion  of  urine 
by  ammoniam  salphate,  this  precipitate  is  tested  for  the  presence  of  different 
albumoses  for  the  reasons  given  in  Chapter  II. 

The  following  serves  as  a  preliminary  determination  of  the  kind  of 
albamoses  present  in  the  nrine.  If  the  urine  contains  only  deuteroalbumose 
it  does  not  become  cloudy  on  boiling,  does  not  give  IIeller's  test,  does  not 
become  cloudy  on  saturating  with  NaCl  in  neutral  reaction,  but  does  become 
cloudy  on  adding  acefcic  acid  saturated  with  salt.  In  the  presence  of  only 
protalbumose,  the  urine  gives  Heller's  test,  is  precipitated  even  in  neutral 
solution  on  saturating  with  NaCl,  but  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  The 
presence  of  heteroalbumose  is  shown  by  the  urine  behaving  like  the  above 
with  NaCl  and  nitric  acid,  but  shows  a  difference  on  heating.  It  gradually 
becomes  cloudy  on  warming,  and  separates  at  about  60°  C.  a  sticky  precipi- 
tate which  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  which  dissolves  at 
boiling  temperature  on  acidifying  the  urine,  and  reappears  on  cooling. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Proteid  in  Urine.  Of  all  the  methods 
proposed  thus  far,  the  coagulation  method  (boiling  with  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid)  when  performed  with  sufficient  care  gives  the  best  results. 
The  average  errors  need  never  amount  to  more  than  0.01^,  and  it  i& 
generally  smaller.  In  using  this  method  it  is  best  to  first  find  how  much 
acetic  acid  must  be  added  to  a  small  portion  of  urine,  which  has  been 
previously  heated  on  the  water-bath,  to  completely  separate  the  proteid  so 
that  the  filtrate  does  not  respond  to  Heller's  test.  Then  coagulate 
20-50-100  c.c.  of  the  urine.  Pour  the  urine  into  a  beaker  and  heat  on  the 
water-bath,  add  the  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid  slowly,  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  heat  at  the  same  time.  Filter  while  warm,  wash  first  with 
water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry  and  weigh,  incinerate  and  weigh 
again.     In  exact  determinations  the  filtrate  must  not  give  Heller's  test. 

The  separate  estimation  of  globulins  and  albumins  is  done  by  care- 
fully neutralizing  the  urine  and  precipitating  with  MgSO^  added  to 
saturation  (Hammarsten),  or  simply  by  adding  an  equal  volume  of  a 
saturated  neutral  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  (Hofmeister  and  Poul  '). 
The  precipitate  consisting  of  globulin  is  thoroughly  washed  with  a  saturated 
magnesium-sulphate  or  half-saturated  ammonium-sulphate  solution,  dried 
continuously  at  110°  C,  boiled  with  water,  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  then  dried,  weighed,  ashed,  and  weighed  again.  The  quantity  of 
albumin  is  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  globulina 
and  the  total  pcoteids. 

Approximate  Estimation  of  Proteid  in  Urine,  Of  the  methods  sug- 
gested for  this  purpose  none  has  been  more  extensively  employed  than 
Esbach's. 

Esbach's  '  Method.  The  acidified  urine  (acidified  with  acetic  acid)  is 
poured  into  a  specially  graduated  tube  to  a  certain  mark,  and  then  the 
reagent  (a  2^  citric-acid  and  1^  picric-acid  solution  in  water)  is  added  to  a 
second  mark,  the  tube  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  carefully  shaken, 
avoiding  the  production  of  froth.     The  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,. 

>  Hammarsten,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  17  ;  Hofmeister  and  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  cxp.  Path, 
u.  Pharm..  Bd.  20. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  method  and  the  numerous  experimt^nts  to  deter- 
mine its  value  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  858. 
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and  then  the  height  of  the  precipitate  in  the  graduated  tube  'is  read  off. 
The  reading  gives  directly  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  1000  parts  of  the 
urine.  Urines  rich  in  proteid  must  first  be  diluted  with  water.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  method  are,  however,  dependent  upon  the  tempera- 
ture; and  a  difference  in  temperature  of  5°  to  6.5®  C.  may  in  urinea 
containing  a  medium  quantity  of  proteid  cause  an  error  of  0.2-0.3^  defi- 
ciency or  excess  (Christensen  and  Myggb  *).  This  method  is  only  to  be 
used  in  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  may  be  kept  nearly  constant. 
The  directions  for  its  nse  accompany  the  apparatus. 

Other  methods  for  the  approximate  estimation  of  proteid  are  the  optical  methods  of 
Chbistbnbbn  and  Myqgb,  of  Roberts  and  Stolnikow  as  modified  by  Brandbero, 
with  Heller's  test,  which  bos  been  simplified  for  practical  purposes  by  Mittelbach. 
The  density  methods  of  Lang,  Huppbrt.  and  Zahor  are  also  very  good.  In  regard  to 
these  and  other  methods  we  refer  to  Huppbrt- Neubaubr's  Hai*n-Ana]yse»  10.  Aufl. 

We  have  for  the  present  no  trustworthy  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  al- 
bumoses  and  peptone  in  the  urine. 

Nucleoallumin  and  Mucin.  According  to  K.  Morner  trace's  of  urinary 
mucoid  may  pass  into  solution  in  the  urine;  otherwise  normal  urine  con- 
tains no  mucin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  may  have  cases  where  true 
mucin  appears  in  the  urine;  in  most  cases  mucin  has  probably  been 
mistaken  for  so-called  nucleoalbumin.  The  occurrence,  under  some  circum- 
stances, of  nucleoalbumin  in  the  urine  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  such  substances 
occur  in  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages;  still  in  most  cases  this  nucleo- 
albumin, as  shown  by  K.  Morner,*  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 

Every  urine,  according  to  Morner,  contains  a  little  proteid  and  in 
addition  substances  precipitating  proteid.  If  the  urine  freed  from  salts  by 
dialysis  is  shaken  with  chloroform  after  the  addition  of  1-2  p.  m.  acetic 
acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which  acts  like  a  nucleoalbumin.  If  the  acid 
filtrate  is  treated  with  seralbumin,  a  new  and  similar  precipitate  is  obtained 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  residue  of  the  substance  precipitating  proteids. 
The  most  important  of  these  proteid-precipitating  substances  is  chon- 
droi tin-sulphuric  acid  and  nucleic  acid,  although  to  a  much  smaller  extent. 
Taurocholic  acid  may  in  a  few  cases,  especially  in  icteric  urines,  be  precipi- 
tated. The  substances  isolated  by  different  investigators  from  urine  by  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  and  called  '*  dissolved  mucin  "  or  "  nucleoalbumin  '* 
are  considered  by  Morker  as  a  combination  of  proteid  with  chiefly  chon- 
droi tin-sulphuric  acid,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  nucleic  acid,  and  also  perhaps 
with  taurocholic  acid. 

As  normal  urine  habitually  contains  an  excess  of  substance  precipitating 
proteids,  it  is  apparent  that  an  increased  elimination  of  so-called  nucleo- 
albumin may  be  caused  simply  by  an  increased  elimination  of  proteid. 
This  happens  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  cases  where  the  proteid  as  well  aa 
the  proteid-precipitating  substance  is  eliminated  to  an  increased  extent. 


*  Chrisiensen,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  116. 

•  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Pliysiol..  Bd.  6. 
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Detection  of  so-called  Nucleoalbumins.  When  a  urine  becomes  clondy 
or  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  it  gives  a  more 
typical  reaction  with  Heller's  test  after  dilution  of  the  urine  than  before, 
t)ne  is  justified  in  making  tests  for  mucin  and  nucleoalbumin.  As  the  salt 
of  the  urine  interferes  considerably  with  the  precipitation  of  these  substances 
by  acetic  acid,  they  must  first  be  removed  by  dialysis.  As  large  a  quantity 
of  urine  as  possible  is  dialyzed  (with  the  addition  of  chloroform)  until  the 
«alts  are  removed.  Then  acetic  acid  is  added  until  it  contains  2  p.m.,  and  is 
allowed  to  stand.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  alkali  and.  precipitated  again.  In  testing  for 
chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  a  part  is  warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  about  5ji 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  positive  results  are  obtained  on  testing  for  sulphuric 
Ticid  and  reducing  substance,  then  chondroproteid  was  present.  If  a  reduc- 
ing substance  can  be  detected  but  no  sulphuric  acid,  then  mucin  is  probably 
there.  If  it  does  not  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  reducing  substance,  a 
part  of  the  precipitate  is  exposed  to  pepsin  digestion  and  another  part  used 
for  the  determination  of  any  organic  phosphorus.  If  positive  results  are 
obtained  from  these  tests,  then  we  must  differentiate  between  nucleoalbumin 
^nd  nucleoproteid  by  special  tests  for  nuclein  bases.  No  positive  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  except  by  using  very  large  quantities  of  urine. 

NudeohUton.  In  a  case  of  pseudoleucsemia  A.  Jolles  founda  pbospLorized  protein 
-substance  which  he  considers  as  i(ientical  with  nucleohiston.  Huton  is  claimed  to  have 
been  found  in  some  cases  by  Krshl  and  Matthes  and  by  Eolisch  and  Burian.* 

Blood  and  Blood-coloring  Matters.  The  urine  may  contain  blood  from 
hemorrhage  in  the  kidneys  or  other  parts  of  the  urinary  passages  (h^ma- 
I'UEIa).  In  these  cases,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  very  small,  the 
urine  is  more  or  less  cloudy  and  colored  reddish,  yellowish  red,  dirty  red, 
brownish  red,  or  dark  brown.  In  recent  hemorrhages,  in  which  the  blood 
has  not  decomposed,  the  color  is  nearer  blood-red.  Blood-corpuscles  may 
be  found  in  the  sediment,  sometimes  also  blood-casts  and  smaller  or  larger 
blood-clots. 

In  certain  cases  the  urine  contains  no  blood-corpuscles,  but  only  dis- 
solved blood-coloring  matters,  haemoglobin  or,  and  indeed  quite  often, 
methaemoglobin  (h^moglobikuria).  The  blood-pigments  appear  in  the 
urine  under  different  conditions,  as  in  dissolution  of  blood  in  poisoning  with 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  chlorates,  etc.,  after  serious  burns,  after  transfusion 
of  blood,  and  also  in  the  periodic  appearance  of  hsBmoglobinuria  with  fever. 
In  hsBmoglobinuria  the  urine  may  also  have  an  abundant  grayish-brown 
sediment  rich  in  proteid  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  stromata  of  the 
red  blood-corpascles.  In  animals  haemoglobinuria  may  be  produced  by 
many  causes  which  force  free  hsBmoglobin  into  the  plasma. 

To  detect  blood  in  the  urine  we  make  use  of  the  microscope,  spectro- 
flcope,  the  guaiacum  test,  and  Heller's  or  Heller-Teichmann's  test. 

Microscopic  Investigation,  The  blood-corpuscles  may  remain  undissolved 
for  a  long  time  in  acid  urine;  in  alkaline  urine,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 

'Jolles,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gksellscb.,  Bd.  80;  Erebl  and  Matthes/ Deutsch. 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  64;  Eolisch  and  Burian,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  29. 
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easily  changed  and  diBsolred.  They  often  appear  entirely  nnchanged  in  the 
sediment;  in  some  cases  they  are  distended,  and  in  others  nneqaally  pointed 
or  jagged  like  a  thorn-apple.  In  hemorrhage  of  the  kidneys  a  cylindrical 
clot  is  sometimes  foand  in  the  sediment,  which  is  covered  with  nameroas 
red  blood-corpnscles,  forming  casts  of  the  urinary  passages.  These  forma- 
tions are  called  blood-casts. 

The  spectroscopic  investigation  is  naturally  of  very  great  value;  and  if 
it  be  necessary  to  determine  not  only  the  presence  but  also  the  kind  of 
coloring  matter,  this  method  is  indispensable.  In  regard  to  the  optical 
behavior  of  the  various  blood-pigments  we  must  refer  to  Chapter  VI. 

Ouaiacum  Test.  Mix  in  a  test-tube  equal  volumes  of  tincture  of 
guaiacum  and  old  turpentine  which  has  become  strongly  ozonized  by  the 
action  of  air  under  the  influence  of  light.  To  this  mixture,  which  must  not 
have  the  slightest  blue  color,  add  the  urine  to  be  tested.  In  the  presence 
of  blood  or  blood- pigments,  first  a  bluish-green  and  then  a  beautiful  blae 
ring  appears  where  the  two  liquids  meet.  On  shaking  the  mixture  it 
becomes  more  or  less  blue.  Kormal  urine  or  one  containing  proteid  does 
not  give  this  reaction.  For  the  explanation  of  this  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Chapter  VI,  page  142.  Urine  containing  pus,  although  no  blood  is 
present,  gives  a  blue  color  with  these  reagents;  but  in  this  case  the  tincture 
of  guaiacum  alone,  without  turpentine,  is  colored  blue  by  the  urine 
(ViTALi^).  This  is  at  least  true  for  a  tincture  that  has  been  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  air  and  sunlight.  The  blue  color  produced  by 
pas  differs  from  that  produced  by  blood-coloring  matters  by  disappearing  on 
heating  the  urine  to  boiling.  A  urine  alkaline  by  decomposition  must  first 
be  made  faintly  acid  before  performing  the  reaction.  The  turpentine 
should  be  kept  exposed  to  sunlight,  while  the  tincture  of  guaiacum  must 
be  kept  in  a  dark  glass  bottle.  These  reagents  to  be  of  use  must  be  con- 
trolled by  a  liquid  containing  blood.  This  test,  it  is  true,  in  positive  results 
is  not  absolutely  decisive,  because  other  bodies  may  give  a  blue  reaction ;  but 
when  properly  performed  it  is  so  extremely  delicate  that  when  it  gives 
negative  results  any  other  test  for  blood  is  superfluous. 

Heller-Teichmann's  Test.  If  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  urine  contain- 
ing blood  is  heated  to  boiling,  we  always  obtain  a  mottled  precipitate 
consisting  of  proteid  and  haematin.  If  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  boiling- 
hot  test,  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  turns  green  when  examined  in  thin 
layers  (due  to  naematin  alkali),  and  a  red  precipitate,  appearing  green  by 
reflected  light,  re-forms,  consisting  of  earthy  phosphates  and  haematin. 
This  reaction  is  called  Heller's  blood-test.  If  this  precipitate  is  collected 
after  a  time  on  a  small  filter,  it  may  be  used  for  the  haemin  test  (see  page 
150).  If  the  precipitate  contains  only  a  little  blood-coloring  matter  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates,  thein  wash  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 


Bee  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  18. 
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which  dissolyes  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  use  the  residue  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Teichmann's  haemin  crystals.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  of 
phosphates  is  yery  small,  then  first  add  a  little  CaCl,  solution  to  the  urine^ 
heat  to  boiling,  and  add  simultaneously  with  the  caustic  potash  some 
sodium-phosphate  solution.  In  the  presence  of  only  very  small  quantities 
of  blood,  first  make  the  urine  very  faintly  akaline  with  ammonia,  add 
tannic  acid,  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  and  use  the  precipitate  in  the  prepara- 
tion, of  the  haemin  crystals  (Struve  *). 

Haematoporphyrin.  Since  the  occurrence  of  haematoporphyrin  in  the 
urine  in  yarious  diseases  has  been  made  yery  probable  by  several  investi- 
gators, such  as  Neusser,  Stokvis,  MacMunn,  Le  Nobel,  Russel, 
CoPEMAN,  and  others,*  Salkowski  has  positively  shown  the  presence  of 
this  pigment  in  the  urine  after  sulphonal  intoxication.  It  was  first  isolated 
iu  a  pure  crystalline  state  by  Hammarsten'  from  the  urine  of  insane 
women  after  sulphonal  intoxication.  According  to  Garrod  and  Saillet  * 
traces  of  haBmatoporphyrin  (Saillet's  urospectrin)  occur  regularly  in 
normal  urines.  It  is  also  found  in  the  urine  during  different  diseases, 
although  it  only  occurs  in  small  quantities.  It  has  been  found  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  the  urine  after  intoxication  with  sulphonal. 

Urine  containing  haematoporphyrin  is  sometimes  only  slightly  colored, 
while  in  other  cases,  as  for  example  after  the  use  of  sulphonal,  it  is  more  or 
less  deep  red  in  color.  The  color  depends  in  these  last-mentioned  cases,  in 
greatest  part,  not  upon  haematoporphyrin,  but  upon  other  red  or  reddish- 
brown  pigments  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied. 

In  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  haematoporphyrin  proceed  as  sug- 
gested by  Garrod.  Precipitate  the  urine  with  a  10^  caustic-soda  solution 
(20  c.c.  for  every  100  c.c.  urine).  The  phosphate  precipitate  containing 
the  pigment  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  hydrochloric  acid  (15-20  c.c.)  and  the 
solution  investigated  by  the  spectroscope.  In  more  exact  investigation 
make  the  solution  alkaline  with  ammonia,  add  enough  acetic  acid  to  dis- 
solve the  phosphate  precipitate,  shake  with  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the 
pigment,  and  test  this  solution  with  the  spectroscope. 

In  the  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  haematoporphyrin  the  urine  is  first 
precipitated,  according  to  Salkowski,  with  an  alkline  barium-chloride  solu- 
tion (a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  barium-hydrate  solution,  saturated  in 
the  cold  and  a  10^  barium-chloride  solution),  or,  according  to  Hammartsek,^ 
with  a  barium-acetate  solution.     The  washed  precipitate,  which  contains 

»  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chein.,  Bd.  11. 

'  A  very  complete  index  of  the  literature  ou  hflematoporphyrin  in  the  urine  may  be 
found  in  U.  Zoja,  Su  qualche  plgmento  di  alcune  urine,  etc.,  in  Arch.  Ital.  di  clin. 
Med..  1893. 

'Salkowski.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15;  Hammarsten,  8kand.  Arch.  f. 
Physiol.,  Bd.  8. 

*  Garrod.  Journ.  of  Physiol.  Vols.  18  (contains  review  of  literature)  and  17  ;  Saillet^ 
Revue  de  m^decine.  Tome  16. 

*  Salkowski,  1.  c. ;  Hammarsteu,  1.  c. 
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the  hsematoporphyrin,  is  allowed  to*  stand  some  time  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  and  then 
filtered.  The  filtrate  shows  the  characteristic  spectrum  of  hsematoporphyrin 
in  acid  solution,  and  gives  the  spectrum  of  alkaline  haematoporphyrin  after 
saturation  with  ammonia.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  chloro- 
form and  a  large  quantity  of  water  added  and  carefully  shaken,  sometimes 
a  lower  layer  of  chloroform  is  obtained  which  contains  very  pure  haemato- 
porphyrin,  while  the  upper  layer  of  alcohol  and  water  contiuns  the  other 
pigments  besides  some  hsematoporphyrin. 

Other  methods,  which  have  no  advantage  over  Garrod's  method,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  RiVA  and  Zoja  as  well  as  Saillbt.  * 

Baumbtabk  •  found  in  a  case  of  lej^rosy  two  characteristic  coloring  matters  in  the 
urine,  "  urorubrohaemntin  *'  and  "urofuscobsematin/' which,  as  their  names  indicate, 
seem  to  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  blood-coloring  matters.  UrorubroTumnatin, 
C69H.94l^tFetOf  ,  contaius  iron  and  shows  in  acid  solution  an  absorption-band  in  front 
of  D  and  a  broader  one  back  of  D.  In  allcaline  solution  it  shows  four  bands — behind 
D,  at  E,  beyond  F,  and  behind  O.  It  is  not  soluble  eiiher  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or 
chloroform.  It  gives  a  beautiful  brownish-red  non-dichroltic  liquid  with  alkalies. 
Urofuscohamaiin,  CtsHiotNsOse ,  which  is  free  from  iron,  shows  no  characteristic 
spectrum  ;  it  dissolves  in  alkalies,  producing  a  brown  color.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  these  two  pigments  are  related  to  (impure)  hsematoporphyrin. 

Melanin.  In  the  presence  of  melanotic  cancers  dark  pigments  are  sometimes  elim- 
inated with  the  urine.  E.  MOrner  has  isolated  two  pigments  from  such  a  urine,  of 
which  one  was  soluble  in  warm  50-75^  acetic  acid,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  was 
insoluble.  The  one  seemed  to  be  phymatorhvnn  (see  Chapter  XVI).  Usually  the  urine 
does  not  contain  •auy  melanin,  but  a  chromofen  of  melanin,  a  melanogen.  In  such 
cases  the  urine  gives  Eiselt's  reaction,  becoming  dark-colored  with  oxidizing  agents 
such  as  concentrate  nitric  acid,  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as 
with  free  sulphuric  acid.  Urine  containing  melanin  or  melanogen  is  colored  black  by 
ferric-chloride  solution  (v.  Jaksoh  •). 

Urorosein,  so  named  by  Nencki,^  is  a  urinary  coloring  matter  occurring  in  various 
diseases,  but  which  is  not  a  constituent  of  normal  urine.  The  pigment  does  not  occur 
preformed  in  the  urine,  but  first  makes  its  appearnnce  after  the  addition  of  mineral  acids. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  dilute  mineral  acids,  ethyl  nnd  amy]  alcohol.  It  is 
removed  from  the  acid  urine  by  shaking  with  amyl  alcohol.  It  differs  from  indigo-red 
in  the  following  :  Alkalies  immediately  decolorize  a  urorosein  solution,  but  uot  an  indi^o- 
red  solution.  Urorosein  is  removed  from  its  amyl-alcohol  solution,  bv  shaking  wiih 
dilute  alkali,  while  Indigo-red  is  not.  If  the  acid  urine  is  shaken  with  chloroform, 
indigo-red  is  taken  up.  but  not  urorosein.  Urorosein  is  soon  decomposed  by  liglit  and 
shows  a  sharply  defined  absorption -band  between  D  and  E,  The  red  pigment  appear- 
ing in  urines  rich  in  skatol  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  differs  from  urorosein 
by  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  being  readily  soluble  in  etlier  and  chloroform. 

Pub  occurs  in  the  urine  in  different  inflammatory  affections,  especially 
in  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  in  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  or 
the  urethra. 

Pus  is  best  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  pus-cells  are 
rather  easily  destroyed  in  alkaline  urines.  In  detecting  pus  we  make  use 
of  Donne's  pus-test,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  way:  Pour  off  the 
urine  from  the  sediment  as  carefully  as  possible,  place  a  small  piece  of 
caustic  alkali  on  the  sediment,  and  stir.  If  the  pus-cells  have  not  been 
previously  changed,  the  sediment  is  converted  by  this  means  into  a  slimy 
tough  mass. 

I  Riva  and  Zoja,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24 ;  Saillet,  1.  c. 

"  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  9. 

»  K.  MOrner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11  ;  v.  Jaksch,  ibid.,  Bd.  18. 

*  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  26. 
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The  pus-corpnscles  swell  up  in  alkaline  urines^  dissolve,  or  at  least  are 
BO  changed  that  they  cannot  be  recognized  under  the  microscope.  The 
urine  in  these  cases  is  more  or  less  slimy  or  fibrous,  and  it  is  precipitated  in 
large  flakes  by  acetic  acid,  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  mucin. 
The  closer  investigation  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  acetic  acid,  and 
especiallv  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  a  reducing  substance  after 
boiling  it  with  a  mineral  acid,  demonstrates  the  nature  of  the  precipitated 
substance.     Urine  containing  pus  always  contains  proteid. 

Bile-aoidi.  The  reports  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  bile-acids 
in  the  urine  under  physiological  conditions  do  not  agree.  According  to 
Dbagendobff  and  Hoke  traces  of  bile-acids  occur  in  the  urine;  according 
to  Mackay  and  v.  XJDRiNSZKY  and  K.  Morner'  they  do  not.  Patho- 
logically they  are  present  in  the  urine  in  hepatogenic  icterus,  although  not 
invariably. 

Detection  of  Bile-adds  in  the  Urine.  Pettenkofer's  test  gives  the  most 
decisive  reaction;  but  as  it  gives  similar  color  reactions  with  other  bodies,  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  spectroscopic  investigation.  The  direct  test 
for  bile-acids  is  easy  after  the  addition  of  traces  of  bile  to  a  normal  urine. 
But  the  direct  detection  in  a  colored  icteric  urine  is  more  difficult  and  gives 
very  misleading  results;  the  bile-acid  must  therefore  always  be  isolated  from 
the  urine.  This  may  be  done  by  the  following  method  of  Hoppe-Seyler, 
which  is  slightly  modified  in  non-essential  points. 

Hoppe-Seyler's  Method.  Concentrate  the  urine,  and  extract  the 
residue  with  strong  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  evap- 
oration and  then  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  filtered  hot,  the  filtrate 
treated  with  a  few  drops  of  soda  solution,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
dry  residue  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  and  an  excess  of 
ether  added.  The  amorphous  or,  after  a  longer  time,  crystalline  precipitate 
consisting  of  alkali  salts  of  the  biliary  acids  is  used  in  performing  Pettek- 
koper's  test. 

Bile-ooloring  matters  occur  in  the  urine  in  different  forms  of  icterus. 
A  urine  containing  bile-pigments  is  always  abnormally  colored — yellow, 
yellowish  brown,  deep  brown,  greenish  yellow,  greenish  brown,  or  nearly 
pure  green.  On  shaking  it  froths,  and  the  bubbles  are  yellow  or  yellowish 
green  in  color.  As  a  rule  icteric  urine  is  somewhat  cloudy,  and  the  sedi- 
ment is  frequently,  especially  when  it  contains  epithelium-cells,  rather 
strongly  colored  by  the  bile-pigments.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of 
urr  jilin  in  icteric  urine  see  page  456. 

Detection  of  Bile-coloring  Matters  in  Urine,  Many  tests  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  detection  of  bile-coloring  matters.  Ordinarily  we  obtain  the 
best  results  either  with  Gmelin's  or  with  Huppert's  test. 

Gmelin's  test  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  urine  ;  but  it  is  better  to 
use  Hosenbach's  modification.  Through  a  very  small  filter  filter  the 
urine,  which  is  deep-colored  from  the  retained  epithelium-cells  and  bodies 


1  Cil^  from  Huppert-Neubauer,  Ham-Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  289. 
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of  that  nature.  After  the  liquid  has  entirely  passed  through  apply  to  the 
inside  of  the  filter  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  which  contains  only  very  little 
nitrous  acid.  A  pale-yellow  spot  will  be  formed  which  is  surrounded  by 
colored  rings  which  appear  yellowish  red,  violet,  blue,  and  green  from 
within  outward.  This  modification  is  very  delicate,  and  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  mistake  indican  and  other  coloring  matters  for  the  bile-pigments^ 
Several  other  modifications  of  Gmelik's  direct  test,  e.g.,  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate,  etc.;  have  been  proposed,  but  they  are  neither 
simpler  nor  more  delicate  than  Rosbnbach's  modification. 

HuPFERT^s  Reaction.  In  a  dark-colored  urine  or  one  rich  in  indican 
we  do  not  always  obtain  good  results  with  Gmeuk's  test.  In  such  cases, 
as  also  in  urines  containing  blood-coloring  matters  at  the  same  time,  the 
urine  is  treated  with  lime-water,  or  first  with  some  CaCl,  solution,  and  then 
with  a  solution  of  soda  or  ammonium  carbonate.  The  precipitate  which 
contains  the  bile-coloring  matters  is  filtered,  washed,  dissolved  in  alcohol 
which  contains  5  c.c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  100  c.c.  (I.  Munk  ^), 
and  heated  to  boiling  when  the  solution  becomes  green  or  bluish-green. 

Hammabsten's  Reaction.  For  ordinary  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  add  a  few 
drops  of  the  urine  to  about  2-3  c.c.  of  the  reagent  (see  page  235),  when  the 
mixture  immediately  after  shaking  turns  a  b^utiful  green  or  bluish  green, 
which  remains  for  several  days.  In  the  presence  of  only  very  small  quan- 
tities of  bile-pigments,  especially  with  blood  or  other  pigments  at  the  same 
time,  pour  about  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  or  nearly  neutral  (not  alkaline)  urine 
into  the  tube  of  a  small  centrifugal  machine,  and  add  BaCl,  solution  and  cen^ 
trifuge  for  about  one  minute.  The  liquid  is  decanted  off  and  the  sediment 
stirred  with  about  1  c.c.  of  the  reagent  and  centrifuged  again.  A  beautiful 
green  solution  is  obtained,  which  may  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  in- 
creased quantities  of  the  acid  mixture  to  blue,  violet,  red,  and  reddish  yel- 
low. The  green  color  may  be  obtained  in  the  presence  of  1  part  bile-pig- 
ment in  500,000-1,000,000  parts  urine.  In  the  presence  of  large  amounta 
of  other  pigments  calcium  chloride  is  better  suited  than  barium  chloride. 

The  very  delicate  reaction  as  suggested  by  Jolles  is  unfortunately  not 
serviceable  on  account  of  the  formation  of  froth,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
proteid  and  blood-pigments. 

Stokvis's  reaction  is  especially  valuable  as  a  control  test  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  urine  contains  only  very  little  bile-coloring  matter  together  with 
larger  quantities  of  other  coloring  matters.  The  test  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows: 20-30  c.c.  urine  is  treated  with  5-10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  zinc  ace- 
tate (1  :  5).  The  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  small  filter  with  water  and  then 
dissolved  in  a  little  ammonia.  The  new  filtrate  gives,  either  directly  or  after 
it  has  stood  a  short  time  in  the  air  until  it  has  a  peculiar  brownish-green 
color,  the  absorption-bands  of  bilicyanin  (see  page  235).  This  reaction  ia 
unfortunately  not  sufficiently  delicate. 

Many  other  reactions  for  bile-coloring  matters  in  the  urine  have  been 
proposed;  but  as  those  above  mentioned  are  sufficient,  it  is  perhaps  only  nec- 
essary to  give  here  a  few  of  the  other  reactions,  without  entering  into  details. 

Ultzhaniy's  reaction  consists  in  treating  about  10  c.  c.  of  the  nrine  Tvith  3-4  c.  c. 
concentrated  caustic-potash  solution  and  then  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
urine  will  become  a  beautiful  green. 

Smith's  Beaetion.    Pour  carefully  over  the  urine  tincture  of  iodine,  whereby  a  green 

>  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch..  1898. 
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ring  appears  between  the  two  liquids.  You  may  also  shake  the  urine  with  tincture  of 
Iodine  until  it  has  a  green  color.' 

Ehrligh's  2'est.  First  mix  the  urine  with  an  equal  volume  of  dilute  acetic  acid  and 
then  add  drop  by  drop  a  solution  of  sulpho-diazobenzol.  The  acid  mixture  becomes 
dark  red  in  the  presence  of  bilirubin,  and  this  color  becomes  bluish  violet  on  the  addi- 
tion of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  sulpho-diazobenzol  is  prepared  with  1  ^rm.  sulphaniJlc 
acid.  15  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  0.1  grm.  sodium  nitrite  ;  this  solution  is  diluted  to 
1  litre  with  water. 

Medicinal  coloring  matters  produced  from  santonin,  rhubarb,  senna,  etc.,  may 
ffive  an  abnormal  color  to  the  urine  which  may  be  mistaken  for  bile-coloring  matters  or, 
m  alkaline  urines,  perhaps  for  blood-coloring  matters.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
such  a  urine,  it  becomes  yellow  or  pale  yellow,  while  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
alkali  it  becomes  a  more  or  less  beautiful  red. 

Sugar  in  TJrine. 

The  occurrence  of  traces  of  grape-sugar  in  the  urine  of  perfectly  healthy 
persons  has  been,  as  above  stated  (page  459),  quite  positively  proved.  If 
sugar  appears  in  the  urine  in  constant  and  especially  in  large  quantities,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  abnormal  constituent.  We  have  given  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  several  of  the  principal  causes  of  glycosuria  in  man  and 
animals,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  Chapters  VIII  and  IX  for  the  essential 
facts  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

In  man  the  appearance  of  glucose  in  the  urine  has  been  observed 
under  various  pathological  conditions,  such  as  lesions  of  the  brain  and 
especially  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  abnormal  circulation  in  the  abdomen, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  cholera,  and  many  other  diseases. 
The  continued  presence  of  sugar  in  human  urine,  sometimes  in  very 
considerable  quantities,  occurs  in  diabetes  mellitus.  In  this  disease 
there  may  be  an  elimination  of  1  kilogramme  or  even  more  of  grape- 
sugar  per  day.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  the  quantity 
of  sugar  is  still  very  small,  the  urine  often  does  not  appear  abnormal. 
In  more  developed,  typical  cases  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  inoreasefl 
considerably,  to  3-6-10  litres  per  day.  The  percentage  of  the  physi- 
ological constituents  is  as  a  rule  very  low,  while  their  absolute  daily 
quantity  is  increased.  The  urine  is  pale,  but  of  a  high  specific  gravity, 
1.030-1.040  or  even  higher.  The  high  specific  gravity  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  sugar  present, — ^which  varies  in  different  cases,  but  may  be  as 
high  as  10^.  The  urine  is  therefore  characterized  in  typical  cases  of  dia- 
betes by  the  very  large  quantity  voided,  by  the  pale  color  and  high  specific 
gravity,  and  by  its  containing  sugar. 

That  the  urine  after  the  introduction  of  certain  medicines  or  poisonous 
bodies  into  the  system  contains  reducing  bodies,  conjugated  glycuronic 
acids,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  sugar,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  properties  and  reactions  of  glucose  have  been  treated  of  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  and  it  remains  but  to  mention  the  methods  of  detecting  and 
quantitatively  determining  glucose  in  the  urine. 
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The  detection  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  ordinarily,  in  the  presence  of  not 
too  small  quantities  of  sugar,  a  very  simple  task.  The  presence  of  only  yery 
small  quantities  may  make  its  detection  sometimes  very  diflBcult  and  labori- 
OU8.  A  urine  containing  proteid  must  first  have  the  proteid  removed  by 
coagulation  with  acetic  acid  and  heat  before  it  can  be  tested  for  sugar. 

The  tests  which  are  most  frequently  employed  and  are  especially  recom- 
mended are  as  follows: 

Trommbr's  Test.  In  a  typical  diabetic  urine  or  one  rich  in  sugar  this 
test  succeeds  well,  and  it  may  be  performed  in  the  manner  suggested  on 
page  81.  This  test  may  lead  to  very  great  mistakes  in  urines  poor  in  sugar, 
especially  when  they  have  at  the  same  time  normal  or  increased  amounte  of 
physiological  constituents,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  phy- 
sicians or  to  persons  inexperienced  in  such  work.  Normal  urine  contains 
reducing  substances,  such  as  uric  acid,  creatinin,  and  others,  and  therefore 
a  reduction  takes  place  with  all  urine  on  using  this  test.  We  do  not  generally 
have  a  separation  of  copper  suboxide,  but  still  if  we  vary  the  proportion  of 
the  alkali  to  the  copper  sulphate  and  boil,  we  often  have  an  actual  separation 
of  suboxide  in  normal  urines,  or  we  obtain  a  peculiar  yellowish-red  liquid 
due  to  finely  divided  hydrated  suboxide.  This  occurs  especially  on  the  addi- 
tion of  much  alkali  or  too  much  copper  sulphate,  and  by  careless  manipula- 
tion the  inexperienced  worker  may  therefore  sometimes  obtain  apparently 
positive  results  in  a  normal  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  as  urine  contains 
substances,  such  as  creatinin  and  ammonia  (from  the  urea),  which  in  the 
presence  of  only  little  sugar  may  keep  the  copper  suboxide  in  solution,  he 
may  easily  overlook  small  quantities  of  sugar  that  may  be  present. 

Trommer^s  test  may  of  course  be  made  positive  and  useful,  even  in  the 
presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  sugar,  by  using  the  modification 
suggested  by  Worm  Mullbr.  As  this  modification  is  rather  complicated 
and  requires  much  practice  and  exactness,  it  is  probably  rarely  employed  by 
the  busy  physician.     The  following  test  is  to  be  preferred. 

Almen's  bismuth  test,  which  recently  has  been  incorrectly  called 
Nylander's  test,  is  performed  with  the  alkaline  bismuth  solution  prepared 
as  above  described  (page  81).  For  each  test  10  c.c.  of  urine  is  taken  and 
treated  with  1  c.c.  of  the  bismuth  solution  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes. 
In  the  presence  of  sugar  the  urine  becomes  darker  yellow  or  yellowish 
brown.  Then  it  grows  darker,  cloudy,  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black,  and 
non-transparent.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time  a  black  deposit  appears, 
the  supernatant  liquid  gradually  clears,  but  still  remains  colored.  In  the 
presence  of  only  very  little  sugar  the  test  is  not  black  or  dark  brown,  but 
simply  deeper-colored,  and  not  until  after  some  time  do  we  see  on  the  upper 
layer  of  the  phosphate  precipitate  a  dark  or  black  edge  (of  bismuth?). 
In  the  presence  of  much  sugar  a  larger  amount  of  reagent  may  be  used 
without  disadvantage.  In  a  urine  poor  in  sugar  we  must  use  only  1  c.c.  of 
the  reagent  for  every  10  c.c.  of  tho  urine. 

This  test  shows  the  presence  of  0.5  p.  m.  sugar  in  the  urine.  The 
sources  of  error  which  interfere  in  Trommer's  test,  such  as  the  presence  of 
uric  acid  and  creatinin,  entirely  disappear  in  this  test.  The  bismuth  test 
is,  besides,  more  easily  performed,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  recommended  to 
the  physician.  Small  quantities  of  proteid  do  not  interfere  with  this  test; 
large  quantities  may  give  rise  to  an  error  by  forming  bismuth  sulphidey  and 
therefore  must  be  removed  by  coagulation. 
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In  using  this  method  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is,  like  Trommer*s 
test,  a  reduction  test,  and  it  consequently  may  show,  besides  sugar,  certain 
other  reducing  substances.  Such  bodies  are  various  conjugated  glycuronie 
acids  which  may  appear  in  the  urine.  Positive  results  have  been  obtained 
■  with  the  bismuth  test  on  urine  after  the  use  of  several  medicines,  such  as 
rhubarb,  senna,  antipyrin,  kairin,  salol,  turpentine,  and  others.  From  this 
it  follows  that  we  should  never  be  satisfied  with  this  test  alone,  especially 
when  the  reduction  is  not  very  great.  When  this  test  gives  negative  results 
we  can  consider  the  urine  as  free  from  sugar  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  and 
when  it  gives  positive  results  other  tests  must  be  applied.  Among  these 
the  fermentation  test  is  of  special  value. 

Fermentation  Test,  On  using  this  test  we  must  proceed  in  various 
ways,  according  as  the  bismuth  test  shows  small  or  large  quantities.  If  a 
rather  strong  reduction  is  obtained,  the  urine  may  be  treated  with  yeast  and 
the  presence  of  sugar  determined  by  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide. 
In  this  case  the  acid  urine,  or  that  faintly  acidified  with  tartaric  acid,  is 
treated  with  yeast  which  has  previously  been  washed  by  decantation  with 
water.  Pour  this  urine  to  which  the  yeast  has  been  added  into  a 
Schrottee's  gas-burette,  or  glass  tube  with  the  open  end  ground,  close 
with  the  thumb,  and  open  under  the  surface  of  mercury  contained  in 
a  dish.  As  the  fermentation  proceeds,  the  carbon  dioxide  collects  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of  liquid  is  expelled 
below.  As  a  control  in  this  case  two  similar  tests  must  be  made,  one 
with  normal  urine  and  yeast  to  learn  the  quantity  of  gas  usually  developed, 
and  the  other  with  a  sugar  solution  and  yeast  to  determine  the  activity  of 
the  yeast. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  only  a  faint  reduction  with  the  bismuth 
test,  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  any  carbon 
dioxide  or  the  appearance  of  a  very  insignificant  quantity.  The  urine 
absorbs  considerable  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  the  presence 
of  only  insignificant  quantities  of  sugar  the  fermentation  test  as  above 
performed  may  lead  to  negative  or  inaccurate  results.  In  this  case 
proceed  in  the  following  way :  Treat  the  acid  urine,  or  the  urine  which  has 
been  faintly  acidified  with  tartaric  acid,  with  yeast  whose  activity  has  been 
tested  by  a  special  test  on  a  sugar  solution,  and  allow  it  to  stand  24-48 
hours  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  or,  better,  at  a  little  higher  tem- 
perature. Then  test  again  with  the  bismuth  test,  and  if  the  reaction 
now  gives  negative  results,  then  sugar  was  previously  present.  But  if  the 
reaction  continues  to  give  positive  results,  then  it  shows — if  the  yeast 
is  active — the  presence  of  other  reducing,  unfermentable  bodies.  There 
remains  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the  urine  also  contains  some  sugar 
besides  these  bodies.  This  possibility  may  be  determined  by  the  follow- 
ing test: 

Phenylhydrazin  Test.  According  to  v.  Jaksch  this  test  is  performed 
in  the  following  way:  Add  in  a  test-tube  containing  8-10  c.c.  of  the  urine 
two  knife-points  of  phenylhydrazin  hydrochloride  and  three  knife-points 
sodium  acetate,  and  when  the  added  salts  do  not  dissolve  on  warming  add 
more  water.  The  mixture  is  heated  in  boiling  water,  and  kept  there  for  one 
hour  to  avoid  a  confusion  with  phenylliydrazin-glycuronic  acid  (v.  Jaksch 
and  Hirschl).  The  test  is  then  placed  in  a  beaker  full  of  cold  water.  If 
the  quantity  of  sugar  present  is  not  too  small,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate 
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is  now  obtained.  If  the  precipitate  appears  amorplious,  there  are  found,  on 
looking  at  it  under  the  microscope,  yellow  needles  singly  and  in  groups.  If 
very  little  sugar  is  present,  pour  the  test  into  a  conical  glass  and  examine 
the  sediment.  In  this  case  at  least  a  few  phenylglucosazone  crystals  are 
found,  while  the  occurrence  of  larger  and  smaller  yellow  plates  or  highly 
refractive  brown  globules  does  not  show  the  presence  of  sugar.  According  to 
V.  Jaksch  this  reaction  is  very  reliable,  and  by  it  the  presence  of  0.3  p.  m. 
sugar  can  be  detected  (Rosenberg,  Geyer').  In  doubtful  cases  where 
certainty  is  desired,  prepare  the  crystals  from  a  large  quantity  of  urine, 
dissolve  them  on  the  filter  by  pouring  over  them  hot  alcohol,  treat  the 
filtrate  with  water,  and  boil  off  the  alcohol.  If  the  characteristic  yellow 
crystalline  needles,  whose  melting-point  (204-205°  C.)  is  also  determined, 
are  now  obtained,  then  this  test  is  decisive  for  the  presence  of  sugar.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  levulose  gives  the  same  osazone  as  grape-sugar, 
and  that  a  further  investigation  is  necessary  in  certain  cases. 

The  value  of  this  test  has  been  considerably  debated,  and  the  objection 
has  been  made  that  glycuronic  acid  also  gives  a  similar  precipitate.  A  con- 
founding with  glycuronic  acid  is,  according  to  Hirschl,  not  to  be  appre- 
hended when  it  is  not  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  too  short  a  time  (one 
hour).  KiSTERMANN  found  this  precaution  insufficient,  and  Rocs  states 
that  the  phenylhydrazin  test  always  gives  a  positive  result  with  human  urine, 
which  coincides  with  E.  Holmgren's  •  experience. 

Rubner's  test  is  performed  as  follows :  The  urine  is  precipitated  by  an 
excess  of  a  concentrated  lead-acetate  solution,  and  the  filtrate  carefully 
treated  with  enough  ammonia  to  produce  a  floculent  precipitate.  It  is  then 
heated  to  boiling,  when  the  precipitate  becomes  flesh-colored  or  pink  in  the 
presence  of  sugar. 

Polarization.  This  test  is  of  great  value,  especially  as  in  many  cases  it 
quickly  differentiates  between  grape-sugar  and  other  reducing,  laevogyrate 
substances,  such  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  only 
very  little  sugar  the  value  of  this  test  depends  on  the  delicacy  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  dexterity  of  the  observer;  therefore  this  method  is  perhaps 
inferior  in  most  cases  to  the  bismuth  or  the  phenylhydrazin  test. 

If  small  quantities  of  sugar  are  to  be  isolated  from  the  urine,  precipitate 
the  urine  first  with  sugar  of  lead,  filter,  precipitate  the  filtrate  with  am- 
moniacal  basic  lead  acetate,  wash  this  precipitate  with  water,  decompose  it 
with  H,S  when  suspended  in  water,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  treat  it  with 
strong  alcohol  until  it  is  80  vol.  per  cent,  filter  when  necessary,  and  add 
an  alcoholic  caustic-alkali  solution.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  consisting  of 
saccharates  in  a  little  water,  precipitate  the  potash  by  an  excess  of  tartaric 
acid,  neutralize  the  filtrate  with  calcium  carbonate  in  the  cold,  and  filter. 
The  filtrate  may  be  used  for  testing  with  the  polariscope  as  well  as  in  the 
fermentation,  bismuth,  and  phenylhydrazin  tests.  The  presence  of  grape- 
sugar  may  be  detected  by  this  same  process  in  animal  fluids  or  tissues  from 
which  the  proteids  have  been  removed  by  coagulation  or  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol. 

»  V.  Jaksch,  Klin.  Diagnoslik,  4.  Aufl.,  8.  875 ;  Rosenfeld,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochen- 
Bchr.,  1888 ;  Geyer,  cited  by  Roos,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  15. 

•  Hirscbl,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  14;  Kistermnnn.  Deutsch.  Arcb.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  Bd.  50  :  Roob»  1.  c;  Holmgren,  Hnly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 
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In  the  isolation  of  sugar  and  carbohydrates  from  the  urine  the  benzoic^ 
acid  esters  of  the  same  may  be  prepared  according  to  Baumann's  method. 
The  urine  is  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda  to  precipitate  the  earthy  phos- 
phates, the  filtrate  treated  with  4  c.c.  benzoyl  chloride  and  40  c.c.  10^ 
caustic-soda  solution  for  every  100  c.c.  of  filtrate,  and  shaken  until  the  odor 
of  benzoyl  chloride  has  disappeared.  After  standing  sufficiently  long  the  ester 
is  collected,  finely  divided,  and  saponified  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sodium  ethylate  in  the  cold  according  to  Baisch's  method,'  and  the  various 
carbohydrates  separated  according  to  his  suggestion. 

To  the  physician,  who  naturaily  wants  simple  and  quick  methods,  the 
bismuth  test  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  If  this  test  gives  negative 
results,  the  urine  is  to  be  considered  as  free  from  sugar  in  a  clinical  sense. 
If  it  gives  positive  results,  the  presence  of  sugar  must  be  controlled  by 
other  tests,  especially  by  the  fermentation  test. 

Other  tests  for  sugar,  as,  for  example,  the  reaction  with  orthoDitrophenvlpropiolic 
acid,  picric  acid,  diazobenzol-sulphoDic  acid,  are  superfluous.  The  reaction  with  a-naph- 
thol,  which  is  a  reaction  for  carbohydrates  in  general,  for  glycuronic  acid  and  mucin, 
may,  because  of  its  extreme  delicacy,  give  rise  to  mistakes,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be 
recommended  to  physicians.  Normal  urines  give  this  test,  and  if  the  strongly  diluted 
urine  gives  tbis  reaction  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  carbohy- 
drates. Iq  these  cases  we  get  more  positive  results  by  using  other  tests.  This  test  requires 
great  cleanliness,  and  it  has  this  inconvenience,  that  it  is  verydifiicult  to  eet  sufficient! v 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  indeed  perfectly  pure  a-naphthol.  ^veral  investi- 
ffators,  such  as  v.  Udranbky,  LuthbA,  Roos  and  TimuPBL,*  have  investigated  this  test 
in  regard  to  its  applicability  as  an  approximate  test  for  carbohydrates  in  the  urine. 

Quantitative  Determination  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine,  The  urine  for  such 
an  estimation  must  first  be  testea  for  proteid,  and  if  any  be  present  it  must 
be  removed  by  coagulation  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  care  being  taken 
not  to  increase  or  diminish  the  original  volume  of  urine.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  may  be  determined  by  titration  with  Peeling's  or  Knapp's  solu- 
tion, by  FERMENTATION,  or  by  polarization,  and  also  in  other  ways. 

The  titration  liquids  not  only  react  with  sugar,  but  also  with  certain 
other  reducing  substances,  and  on  this  account  the  titration  methods  give 
rather  high  results.  When  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  present,  as  in  typi- 
cal diabetic  urine,  which  generally  contains  a  lower  percentage  of  normal 
reducing  constituents,  this  is  indeed  of  little  account;  but  when  small  quan- 
tities of  sugar  are  present  in  an  otherwise  normal  urine,  the  mistake  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  important,  as  the  reducing  power  of  normal  urine  may 
correspond  to  5  p.  m.  grape-sugar  (see  page  460).  In  such  cases  the  titration 
method  must  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  fermentation  method, 
which  will  be  describiBd  later.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  typical  diabetic 
urines  with  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  the  titration  with  Fehling's 
solution  is  just  as  reliable  as  with  Knapp's  solution.  When  the  urine,  on 
the  contrary,  contains  only  little  sugar  with  normal  amounts  of  physiologi- 
cal constituents,  then  the  titration  with  Fehling's  solution  is  more  diflBcult, 
in  certain  oases  indeed  almost  impossible,  the  results  being  very  uncertain. 
In  such  cases  Knapp's  method  gives  good  results,  according  to  Worm 
Mijller  and  his  pupils.' 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 

*  See  Roos  and  Treupel.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  15  u.  16. 

•  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  16  u.  28  ;  Otto,  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  86. 
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The  TITRATION  with  Fehling^s  solution  depends  on  the  power  of 
sngar  to  reduce  copper  oxide  in  alkaline  solutions.  For  this  we  formerly 
employed  a  solution  which  contained  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate,  Rochelle 
salt,  and  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate  (Fbhling's  solution) ;  but  as  such  a 
solution  readily  changes,  we  now  prepare  a  copper-sulphate  solution  and  an 
alkaline  Eochelle-salt  solution  separately,  and  mix  equal  volumes  of  the  two 
solutions  before  using. 

The  concentration  of  the  copper-snlphate  solution  Is  such  that  10  c.c.  of 
this  solution  is  reduced  by  0.05  grm.  grape-sugar.  The  copper-sulphate 
solution  contains  34.65  grms.  pure,  crystalled,  non-efflorescent  copper  sul- 
phate in  1  litre.  The  sulphate  is  crystallized  from  a  hot  saturated  solution 
by  cooling  and  stirring;  and  the  crystals  are  separated  from  the  mother- 
liquor  and  pressed  between  blotting-paper  until  dry.  The  Rochelle-salt 
solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  173  grms.  of  the  salt  in  350  c.c.  water, 
adding  600  c.c  of  a  caustic-soda  solution  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.12,  and 
diluting  with  water  to  1  litre.  According  to  Worm  Muller,  these  three 
liquids — Rochelle-salt  solution,  caustic  soda,  and  water — should  be  separately 
boiled  before  mixing  together.  For  each  titration  mix  in  a  small  flask  or 
porcelain  dish  exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  copper-sulphate  solution  and  10  c.c.  of 
the  alkaline  Rochelle-salt  solution  and  add  30  c.c.  water. 

The  urine,  free  from  proteid,  is  diluted  before  the  titration  with  water  so 
that  10  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  requires  between  5  and  10  c.c.  of  the 
diluted  urine,  which  corresponds  to  between  l^  and  i^  sugar.  A  urine  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.030  may  be  diluted  five  times;  one  more  concentrated, 
ten  times.  The  urine  so  diluted  is  poured  into  a  burette  and  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  boiling  copper-sulphate  and  Rochelle-salt  solution  until  the  copper 
oxide  is  completly  reduced.  This  has  taken  place  when,  immediately  after 
boiling,  the  blue  color  of  the  solution  diappears.  It  is  very  difficult  and  re- 
quires some  practice  to  exactly  determine  this  point,  especially  when  th& 
copper  suboxide  settles  with  difficulty.  To  determine  whether  the  color  has 
disappeared,  allow  the  copper  suboxide  to  settle  a  little  below  the  meniscus 
formed  by  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If  this  layer  is  not  blue,  tho  operation 
is  repeated,  adding  0.1  c.c.  less  of  urine;  and  if,  after  the  copper  suboxide 
has  settled,  the  liquid  has  a  blue  color,  the  titration  may  be  considered  as 
completed.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  point  exactly,  another 
end-reaction  has  been  suggested.  This  consists  in  filtering  immediately 
after  boiling  a  small  portion  of  the  treated  urine  through  a  small  filter  into 
a  test-tube  which  contains  a  little  acetic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  potassium- 
ferrocyanide  solution  and  water.  The  smallest  quantity  of  copper  is  shown 
by  a  red  coloration.  If  the  operation  is  quickly  conducted  so  that  no  oxi- 
dation of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  takes  place,  this  end-reaction  is  of  value 
for  urines  which  are  rich  in  sngar  and  poor  in  urea  and  which  have  been 
strongly  diluted  with  water.  In  urines  poor  in  sugar  which  contain  the 
normal  amount  of  urea  and  which  have  not  been  strongly  diluted,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ammonia  may  be  formed  from  the  urea  on  boiling 
the  alkaline  liquid.  This  ammonia  dissolves  the  suboxide  in  part,  which 
easily  passes  into  oxide  thereby,  and  besides  this  the  dissolved  suboxide 
gives  a  red  color  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  In  just  those  cases  in  which 
the  titration  is  most  difficult  this  end-reaction  is  the  least  reliable.  Practice 
also  renders  it  unnecessary,  and  it  is  therefore  best  to  depend  simply  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  liquid. 
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To  facilitate  the  settling  of  the  copper  suboxide  and  thereby  clearing  the 
liquid,  MuNK  *  has  lately  suggested  the  addition  of  a  little  calcium-chloride 
solution  and  boiling  again.  A  precipitate  of  calcium  tartrate  is  produced 
which  carries  down  the  suspended  copper  suboxide  with  it,  and  the  color  of 
the  liquid  can  then  be  better  seen.  This  artifice  succeeds  in  many  cases, 
but  unfortunately  there  are  urines  in  which  the  titration  with  Fehling's 
solution  in  no  way  gives  exact  results.  In  those  cases  in  which  only  small 
quantities  of  sugar  exist  in  a  urine  rich  in  physiological  constituents  it  is 
best  to  dissolve  a  very  exactly  weighed  quantity  of  pure  dextrose  or  dextrose- 
sodium  chloride  in  the  urine.  The  urine  can  now  be  strongly  diluted  with 
water  and  the  titration  is  successful.  The  difference  between  the  added 
sugar  and  that  found  by  titration  gives  the  reducing  power  of  the  original 
urine  calculated  as  dextrose. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  the  success  of  the  titration  under  all  cir- 
cumstances are,  according  to  SoxHLET,*the  following:  The  copper-sulphate 
and  Rochelle-salt  solution  must,  as  above,  be  diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  water; 
the  urine  should  contain  only  between  0.5j^  and  \^  sugar,  and  the  total  quan- 
tity of  urine  required  for  the  reduction  must  be  added  to  the  titration  liquid 
at  once  and  boiled  with  it.  From  this  last  condition  it  follows  that  the 
titration  is  dependent  upon  minute  details,  and  several  titrations  are  required 
for  each  determination. 

It  is  best  to  give  here  an  example  of  the  titration.  The  proper  amount 
of  copper-sulphate  and  Eochelle-salt  solution  and  water  (total  volume  =  50 
c.c.)  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  flajsk;  the  color  must  remain  blue.  The  urine 
diluted  five  times  is  now  added  to  the  boiling-hot  liquid,  1  c.c.  at  a  time; 
after  each  addition  of  urine  boil  for  a  few  seconds,  and  look  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  end-reaction.  If  you  find,  for  example,  that  3  c.c.  is  too  little, 
but  that  4  c.c.  is  too  much  (the  liquid  becoming  yellowish),  then  the  urine 
has  not  been  sufficiently  diluted,  for  it  should  require  between  5  and  10  c.c.  " 
of  the  urine  to  produce  the  complete  reduction.  The  urine  is  now  diluted 
ten  times,  and  it  should  require  between  6  and  8  c.c.  for  a  total  reduction. 
Now  prepare  for  new  tests,  which  are  boiled  simultaneously  to  save  time, 
and  add  at  one  time  respectively  6,  6i,  7,  and  7^  c.c.  of  urine.  If  it  is 
found  that  between  6^  and  7  c.c.  are  necessary  to  produce  the  end-reaction, 
then  make  four  other  tests,  to  which  add  respectively  6.6,  6.7,  6.8,  and  6.9 
c.c.  of  urine.  If  in  this  case  the  liquid  is  still  somewhat  bluish  with  6.7 
c.c.  and  completely  decolorized  with  6.8  c.c,  we  then  consider  the  average 
figure  6.75  c.c.  as  correct. 

The  calculation  is  simple.  The  6.75  c.c.  used  contains  0.05  grm.  sugar, 
and  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  dilute  urine  is  therefore  (6.75  :  0.05  = 

100  :  a;  =)  -^-^  =  0.74.     But  as  the  urine  was  diluted  with  ten  times  its 

5  X  10 
volume  of  water,  the  undiluted  urine  contained    ^         =  7.4j^.     The  gen- 

0.75 

eral  formula  on  using  10  c.c.  copper-sulphate  solution  is  therefore — j- — , 

in  which  n  represents  the  number  of  times  the  urine  has  been  diluted,  and  k 
the  number  of  c.c.  used  for  the  titration  of  the  diluted  urine. 

»  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  105. 

•  Jourual  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  21. 
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The  TITRATION  ACCORDING  TO  Knapp  depends  on  the  fact  that  mercuric 
cyanide  in  alkaline  solution  is  reduced  into  metallic  mercury  by  grape-sugar. 
The  titration  liquid  should  contain  10  grms.  chemically  pure  dry  mercurio 
cyanide  and  100  c.c.  caustic-soda  solution  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.145  per 
litre.  When  the  titration  is  performed  as  described  below  (according  to 
Worm  Muller  and  Otto),  20  c.c.  of  this  solution  should  correspond  to 
exactly  0.05  grm.  grape-sugar.  If  we  proceed  in  other  ways,  the  value  of 
the  solution  is  different. 

In  this  titration  also  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  should  be  between 
-^^  and  l^f  and  the  extent  of  dilution  necessary  be  determined  by  a  prelimi- 
nary test.  To  determine  the  end-reaction  as  described  below,  the  test  for 
excess  of  mercury  is  made  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  performing  the  titration  allow  20  c.c.  of  Knapp's  solution  to  flow 
into  a  flask  and  dilute  with  80  c.c.  water  or,  when  you  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  urine  contains  less  than  0.5j^  of  sugar,  with  only  40-60  cc.  After 
this  heat  to  boiling  and  allow  the  dilute  urine  to  flow  gradually  into  the  hot 
solution,  at  first  2  c.c,  then  1  c.c,  then  0.5  c.c,  then  0.2 -cc,  and  lastly 
0.1  c.c.  After  each  addition  let  it  boil  ^  minute.  When  the  end-reaction 
is  approaching,  the  liquid  begins  to  clarify  and  the  mercury  separates  with 
the  phosphates.  The  end-reaction  is  detennined  by  taking  a  drop  of  the 
upper  layer  of  the  liquid  into  a  capillary  tube  and  then  blowing  it  out  on 
pure  white  filter-paper.  The  moist  spot  is  first  held  over  a  bottle  contain- 
ing fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  over  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  presence  of  a  minimum  quantity  of  mercury  salt  in  the  liquid  is  shown 
by  the  spot  becoming  yellowish,  which  is  best  seen  when  it  is  compared  with 
a  second  spot  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
end-reaction  is  still  clearer  when  a  small  part  of  the  liquid  is  filtered,  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid,  and  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Otto  *).  The 
calculations  are  just  as  simple  as  for  the  previous  method. 

This  titration,  unlike  the  previous  one,  may  be  performed  equally  well 
in  daylight  and  in  artificial  light.  Knapp's  method  has  the  following 
advantages  over  Fehling's  method:  It  is  applicable  even  when  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  very  small  and  that  of  the  other  urinary 
constituents  is  normal.  It  is  more  easily  performed,  and  the  titration  liquids 
may  be  kept  without  decomposing  for  a  long  time  (Worm  MiJller  and  his 
pupils*).  The  views  of  different  investigators  on  the  value  of  this  titration 
method  are  somewhat  contradictory. 

Besides  the  above-described  titration  methods  there  are  various  others. 
Thus  Pavy  titrates  with  an  ammoniacal  copper  solution.  K.  B.  Lehmann 
uses  an  excess  of  copper  salt  and  retitrates  with  potassium  iodide  and 
hyposulphite.  The  sugar  can  also  be  determined  according  to  Allien,  and 
especially  according  to  Pfl^ger's  modification  of  this  method.' 

Estimation  of  the  Quantity  of  Sugar  by  Fermentation.  This 
may  be  done  in  various  ways;  the  simplest  method,  and  one  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary  cases,  is  that  of  Roberts.  This 
consists  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  before  and  after 

1  Journal  f.  pn&t.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
•  PflQger*8  Arch.,  Bdd.  16  u.  28. 

»  Lehmann,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  80 ;  PflOger,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  66.  In  regard 
to  Pavy's  and  other  methods  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  Ham-Analyse,  10.  Aufl. 
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fermentation.  In  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol 
are  foimed  as  chief  products  and  the  specific  gravity  is  lowered,  partly  on 
account  of  the  disappearance  of  the  sugar  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
production  of  alcohol.  Roberts  found  that  a  decrease  of  0.001  in  the 
specific  gravity  corresponded  to  0.23j^  sugar,  and  this  has  been  substan- 
tiated since  by  several  other  investigators  (Worm  Muller  and  others). 
If  the  urine,  for  example,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030  before  fermentation 
and  1.008  after,  then  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  therein  was  22  X  0.23 
=  5.06^. 

In  performing  this  test  the  specific  gravity  must  be  taken  at  the  same 
temperature  before  and  after  the  fermentation.  The  urine  must  be  faintly 
acid,  and  when  necessary  it  should  be  acidified  with  a  little  tartaric-acid 
solution.  The  activity  of  the  yeast  must,  when  necessary,  be  controlled  by 
a  special  test.  Place  200  c.c.  of  the  urine  in  a  400-c.c.  flask  and  add  a  piece 
of  compressed  yeast  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  subdivide  the  yeast  through  the 
liquid  by  shaking,  close  the  flask  with  a  stopper  provided  with  a  finely- 
drawn-out  glass  tube,  and  allow  the  test  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room  or,  still  better,  at  +  20-25*^  C.  After  24-48  houi-s  the  fermentation 
is  ordinarily  ended,  but  this  must  be  verified  by  the  bismuth  test.  After 
complete  fermentation  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  bring  the  filtrate  to  the 
proper  temperature,  and  determine  the  specific  gravity. 

If  the  specific  gravity  be  determined  with  a  good  pycnometer  supplied 
with  a  thermometer  and  an  expansion-tube,  this  method,  when  the  quantity - 
of  sugar  is  not  less  than  4-5  p.  m.,  gives,  according  to  Worm  Muller,  very 
exact  results,  but  this  has  been  disputed  by  Buddb,*  For  the  physician  the 
method  in  this  form  is  not  quite  serviceable.  Even  when  the  specific  gravity 
is  determined  by  a  delicate  urinometer  which  can  give  the  density  to  the 
fourth  decimal,  we  do  not  obtain  quite  exact  results,  because  of  the  ordinary 
errors  of  the  method  (Buddb)  ;  but  the  errors  are  usually  smaller  than  those 
which  occur  in  titrations  made  by  unpractised  hands.  Among  the  methoda 
proposed  and  closely  tested  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  sugar,  we  have 
none  which  are  at  the  same  time  easily  performed  and  which  give  positive 
results  in  other  than  experienced  hands. 

When  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  less  than  5  p.  m.  these  methods  cannot  be 
used.  Such  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  cannot,  as  above  mentioned,  be  de- 
termined by  titration  directly,  because  the  reducing  power  of  normal  urine 
corresponds  to  4-5  p.  m.  In  such  cases,  according  to  Worm  Muller,  first 
determine  the  reduction  power  of  the  urine  by  titration  with  Knapp's  solu- 
tion, then  ferment  the  urine  with  the  addition  of  yeast,  and  titrate  again 
with  Knapp's  solution.  The  difference  found  between  the  two  titrations, 
calculated  as  sugar  gives  the  true  quantity  of  the  latter. 

Estimation  of  Sugar  by  Polarization.  In  this  method  the  urine 
must  be  clear,  not  too  deeply  colored,  and,  above  all,  must  not  contain  any 
other  optically  active  substances  besides  glucose.  By  using  a  delicate  instru- 
ment and  with  sufficient  practice  very  exact  results  can  be  obtained  by  this 
method.  For  the  physician  Koberts'  fermentation  test,  which  requires  no 
expensive  apparatus  and  no  special  practice,  is  to  be  preferred.     Under  such 

1 ' — • ' 

»  Roberts.  Edinburgh  Med.  Journ.,  1861,  and  The  Lancet,  Vol.  1,  1862 ;  Worm 
MCdler,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  83  and  87 ;  Budde,  ibid.,  Bd.  40,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  Bd.  18.    Bee  also  Huppert-Neubauer. 
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circumstances,  and  as  the  estimation  by  means  of  polarization  can  be  per- 
formed with  exactitude  only  by  specially  trained  chemists,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  give  this  method  in  detail,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  hand- 
books for  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

LevuloM.  Lsevogyrate  urines  con  tain  ing  sugar  have  been  observed  by  Yentzkb, 
ZiHMER  and  CzAFBK,  8BBOBN,  and  others.'  The  nature  of  the  substance  causing  tliis 
action  is  difficult  to  describe  exactly,  but  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  urine,  at 
least  in  certain  cases,  as  in  those  observed  by  Sbbobn,  contains  levulose.  Mat  has  also 
recently  published  a  case  in  which  to  all  appearances  levulose  was  present. 

Levulose  is  detected  as  follows :  The  uriue  is  laevo-rotatory,  and  the  IsBvo-rotatorv  sub- 
stance ferments  witli  yeast.  The  urine  gives  the  ordinary  reduction  tests  and  phenyU 
glucosazon.  It  gives  Sbliwanoff's  reaction  on  boiling  with  resorcin  and  hydrochlorio 
acid. 

LaAo»e  is  a  substance  named  by  Hupfbrt  and  found  by  Lbo*  in  diabetic  urines  in 
certain  cases,  and  which  he  considers  as  a  sugar.  It  is  Isvogyrate,  amorphous,  and  haa 
no  sweet  taste,  but  rather  a  sharp  and  salty  taste.  Laiose  has  a  reducing  action  on  me- 
tallic oxides,  does  not  ferment,  and  gives  a  non-crystalline,  yellowish-brown  oil  with 
phenylhydrazin.    We  have  no  positive  proof  as  yet  that  this  substance  is  a  sugar. 

Milk-sugar.  The  appearance  of  milk-sugar  in  the  urine  of  pregnant 
women  was  first  shown  by  the  observations  of  Db  Sikety  and  F.  Hof- 
MEiSTER,  and  this  has  been  substantiated  by  other  investigators/  After 
large  quantities  of  milk-sugar  some  lactose  may  be  found  in  the  urine  (see 
Chapter  IX  on  absorption).  The  passage  of  lactose  into  the  urine  is  called 
lactosuria. 

The  positive  detection  of  milk-sugar  in  the  urine  is  difficult,  because  this 
sugar  is^  like  glucose^  dextrogyrate  and  also  gives  the  usual  reduction  tests. 
If  urine  contains  a  dextrogyrate,  non-fermentable  sugar  which  reduces  bis- 
muth solutions,  then  it  is  very  probable  that  it  contains  milk-sugar.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  the  fermentation  test  for  milk-sugar  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  Lusk  and  Voit,*  best  performed  by  using  pure  cul- 
tivated yeast  (saccharomyces  apic.ulutus).  This  yeast  only  ferments  the 
glucose,  while  it  does  not  decompose  the  milk-sugar.  If,  according  to  VoiT, 
we  perform  Rubner's  test  and  do  not  heat  to  boUing  but  only  to  80°  C,  the 
color  becomes  yellow  or  brown  in  the  presence  of  milk-sugar,  instead  of  red. 
The  most  positive  means  for  the  detection  of  lactose  is  to  isolate  the  sugar 
from  the  urine.  This  may  be  done  by  the  following  method,  suggested  by 
F.  Hofmeistbr: 

Precipitate  the  urine  with  sugar  of  lead,  filter,  wash  with  water,  unite  th^  filtrate 
and  wash-water,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipi^ 
tate  is  again  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  and  ammonia  until  the  last  filtrate  is  optically 
inactive.  The  several  precipitates  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  contains  no 
sugar,  are  united  and  washed  with  water.  The  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  in 
the  cold  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  filtered.  The  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  driven  off  by  a  current  of  air ;  the  acids  set  free  are  removed  by  shaking  with 
silver  oxide.  Now  filter,  remove  the  dissolved  silver  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  treat 
with  barium  carbonate  to  unite  with  any  free  acetic  acid  present,  and  concentrate. 
Before  the  evaporated  residue  is  syrupv  it  is  treated  with  90^  alcohol' until  a  fiocculent 
precipitate  is  formed  which  settles  quickly.     The  filtrate  from  this  when  placed  in  a 

»  See  Huppert-Ncubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  8.  125. 

»  Virchow's  Arch..  Bd.  107. 

'  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  ph3rsiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent 
literature.     See  also  Lemaire,  tWri..  Bd.  21. 

^  Carl  Voit,  Uebcr  die  Glycogenbildung  nach  Aufnahme  verschiedener  Zuckerarten, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  28. 
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desiccator  deposits  crystals  of  milk-sugar,  wbicb  are  purified  by  recr3r8tallizatioD ,  de> 
coloriziug  with  animal  charcoal  and  boiling  with  60-7(^  alcohol. 

Pentoses.  Salkowbki  and  Jabtrowitz  '  found  in  the  urine  of  pei*sous  addicted  to 
the  morphin  habit  a  variety  of  sugar  which  was  a  pentose  and  yielded  an  osazone 
which  melted  at  159**  0.  In  testing  for  pentose  we  use  the  test  with  phloroglucin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  reddish -violet  color  alone  is  not 
sufficient,  because  galactose  and  lactose  also  give  a  similar  coloration.  The  presence  of 
pentose  or  glycuronic  acid  can  only  be  considered  as  positive  when  on  spectroscopic 
examination  two  absorption-bauds  between  D  and  B  are  obtained. 

The  phlorojlucin-hydrochloric  acid  test  is  performed  as  follows,  according  to 
ToLLBNS.*  A  few  cubic  centimetres  of  the  urine  are  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1.19  sp.  gr.  and  treated  with  about  25-30  milligrammes 
phloroglucin,  heated  over  the  flame  until  a  red  coloration  is  obtained,  and  then  immedi- 
ately examined  with  the  spectroscope.  If  no  bands  are  seen,  then  heat  to  boiling  and 
observe  again.  If  the  liquid  becomes  cloudy,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  precipitate  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  dissolved  lu  alcohol,  and  this  solution  examined  with 
the  spectroscope.     In  the  presence  of  pentoses  on  absorptiou-bnnd  is  seen  in  the  green. 

To  differentiate  between  pentoses  and  glycuronic  acid,  which  give  the  same  spec- 
trum, we  prepare  the  osazones.  The  melting-point  of  the  pentosazon  lies  at  about 
159-160**  0.  In  a  mixture  of  glucosazone  and  pentosazone  the  latter  may  be  known,  as 
shown  by  Kulz  and  Vogkl,!  by  extractiug  with  water  at  BO**  C,  which  dissolves  Ihe 
pentosazone,  filtering  while  hot  and  allowing  to  <;ool.  The  pentosazone  separates  on 
cooling. 

Ikosit  occurs  in  the  urine  in  albuminuria  and  in  diabetes  mellitus,  but 
only  rarely  and  in  small  quantities.  Inosit  is  also  found  in  the  urine 
after  excessiye  drinking  of  water.  According  to  Hoppe-Sbtlbr  *  traces  of 
inosit  occur  in  all  normal  urines. 

In  detecting  inosit  the  proteid  is  first  removed  from  the  urine.  Then  concentrate  the 
urine  on  the  water-bath  to  i  and  precipitate  with  sugar  of  lead.  The  filtrate  is  warmed 
and  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  The  precipitate 
formed  after  24  hours  is  washed  with  water,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  little  uric  acid  may  separate  from  the  fitrate  after  a  short 
time.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  concentrated  to  a  syrup v  consistency,  and  treated  while 
boiling  with  9-4  vols,  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  auickly  separated.  After  the  addition 
of  ether  to  the  cooled  filtrate,  crystals  separate  after  a  time,  and  these  are  purified  by 
decolorization  and  recrystallization.  With  these  crystals  perform  the  tests  mentioned  on 
page  841. 

Acetone  and  Diacetic  Acid.  These  bodies,  the  occurrence  in  the  urine 
and  formation  in  the  organism  of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
investigations,  especially  by  v.  Jaksch,  were  first  observed  in  urine  in 
diabetes  mellitus  (Peters,  Kaulich,  v.  Jaksch,  Gbehaedt  •).  Acetone 
may  give  the  diabetic  urine,  as  well  as  the  expired  air,  the  odor  of  apples  or 
other  fruit.  According  to  v.  Jaksch  and  others  acetone  is  a  normal  urinary 
constituent,  though  it  may  occur  only  in  very  small  amounts  (0.01  grm.  in 
24  hours). 

'  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med  Wissensch.,  1892.  Nos.  19  and  82. 

«  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29,  S.  1204. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  32. 

^  Haudbuch  d.  physiol.  u.  pathol.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufi.,  S.  196. 

*  In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Huppert-Neabauer,  Harn- Analyse,  10.  Aufl. ,  and  v.  Noorden's  Lehrb.  d.  Pathol,  deg 
Stoflwechsels.    Berlin,  1898. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  acetone  as  well  as  diacetic  acid 
is  essentially  caused  by  an  increased  destruction  of  proteid.  This  follows 
from  the  very  marked  increase  in  the  elimination  of  acetone  aud  diacetic 
acid  during  inanition  (v.  Jaksch,  Fr.  Muller*).  This  stands  also  in  good 
accord  with  the  observations  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
acetone  and  diacetic  acid  eliminated  is  observed  in  such  diseases  as  fevers, 
diabetes,  digestive  disturbances,  mental  diseases  with  abstinence,  cachexia, 
where  the  body-proteid  is  largely  destroyed.  According  to  v.  Noorden 
and  HoNiGMANN  the  extent  of  acetone  and  diacetic-acid  elimination  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  proteid  metabolized,  but  upon  the 
quantity  of  body-proteid  destroyed ;  but  this  view  is  disputed  by  other  inves- 
tigators, such  as  HiRSCHFELD  and  Geelmuyden.  Also,  according  to  Wein- 
TRAUD  and  Palha  the  parallelism  between  the  elimination  of  acetone  and 
nitrogen,  as  claimed  by  Wright  (in  diabetics),  does  not  exist.  The  elimina- 
tion of  acetone  does  not  always  increase  with  an  increased  quantity  of  pro- 
teid, and  the  raising  of  the  proteid  above  an  average  point  causes  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  elimination  of  acetone  (Rosei^fbld,  Hirschfeld*). 

The  carbohydrates  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  elimination  of  acetone, 
namely,  the  exclusion  of  carbohydrates  from  the  food,  or  diminishing  their 
amount,  causes  an  increased  elimination,  while  abundance  of  carbohydrates 
decreases  the  quantity  considerably,  or  even  causes  a  disappearance.  Fat 
seems,  by  its  action  on  proteid  metabolism,  to  have  an  indirect  influence  on 
acetonuria.  According  to  Geelmuyden"  the  elimination  of  acetone  in  man 
may  be  increased  by  an  increased  consumption  of  fat  (butter),  and  this 
increase  may  run  parallel  with  the  fat  given. 

Irrespective  of  the  physiological  acetonuria  derived  from  the  food,  we 
have  an  increased  elimination  of  acetone,  as  above  stated,  in  many  dis- 
eases, as  also  after  nervous  lesions,  certain  intoxications,  and  after  ad- 
ministration of  phlorhizin  or  exrtipation  of  the  pancreas  (v.  Mering  and 
Minkowski,  Azemar').  In  dogs  with  phlorhizin  diabetes  Geelmuyden  * 
found  a  stronger  acetonuria  in  starvation,  less  with  proteid  food,  and  still 
less  on  feeding  with  carbohydrates.  Sodium  butyrate  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach  increases  the  acetonuria,  but  when  introduced  subcutaneously 

'  V.  Jakscb,  Ueber  Acelonurie  und  Diaceturie.  Berlin,  1885 ; — Fr.  Mtlller,  BeHcht 
Uber  die  Ergebnisse  des  an  Cetti  ausgeftlhrten  Hungerversuches.  Berlin,  klin.  Woehen- 
schr.,  1887. 

*  Honigmann,  Zur  Enstebung  des  Acetons  (Dissert.,  Breslau,  1886),  cited  from  v. 
Noorden,  1.  c,  8.  177;  Hirscbfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med..  Bd.  28;  Geelniuyden,  see 
Maly's  Jubresber.,  Bd.  26,  and  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Obem.,  Bdd.  28  and  26  ;  Weintraud, 
Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  84 ;  Palma,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  15 ;  Wrigbt, 
Maly*8  Jnhresber.,  Bd.  21 ;  Rosenfeld.  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  Bd.  16. 

'  Azemar,  "  Acetonurie  explrimentale."  Travaux  de  pbysiologie,  18J8  (laboratoire 
de  M.  1e  professeur  E.  H6don,  Montpellier). 

<  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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it  does  not  act  at  all,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent.  His  experiments  do  not 
show  a  sugar  formation  from  fat  in  phlorhizin  diabetes. 

KuMAGAWA  and  Miura,^  in  two  series  of  experiments  on  starving 
dogs  after  phlorhizin  poisoning,  compared  the  extent  of  proteid  metabolism 
and  the  formation  of  sugar  with  each  other,  and  they  succeeded  in  exclud- 
ing a  sugar  formation  from  fat.  In  both  series  of  experiments  the  quantity 
of  sugar  eliminated  was  less  than  that  which  was  calculated  from  the 
increased  proteid  destruction  caused  by  the  phlorhizin  poisoning. 

Diacetic  acid  has  not  been  observed  as  a  physiological  constituent  of  the 
urine.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  chiefly  under  the  same  conditions  as  acetone; 
still  we  have  cases  in  which  only  acetone  and  no  diacetic  acid  appears. 
Like  acetone  the  diacetic  acid  occurs  often  in  children,  especially  in  high 
fevers,  acute  exanthema,  etc.  Diacetic  acid  decomposes  readily  into  acetone. 
According  to  Araki  •  it  is  probably  produced  as  an  intermediate  product  in 
the  oxidation  of  /5-oxybutyric  acid  in  the  organism.  The  three  bodies  ap- 
pearing in  the  urine,  acetone,  diacetic  acid,  and  oxybutric  acid,  stand  in 
close  relationship  to  each  other. 

Acetone,  dimethyl  ketone,  C,H,0  or  CO.(CH,),,  is  a  thin  water-dear 
liquid  boiling  at  56.5°  C.  and  with  a  pleasant  odor  of  fruit.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  with  which  it  mixes  in  all  proportions,  also  with  alcoliol  and 
ether.     The  most  important  reactions  for  acetone  are  the  following: 

Lieben's  lodofoi^m  Test.  When  a  watery  solution  of  acetone  is  treated 
with  alkali  and  then  with  some  iodine-potassium-iodide  solution  and  gently 
warmed  a  yellow  precipitate  of  iodoform  is  formed,  which  is  known  by  its 
odor  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  (six-sided  plates  or  stars)  under 
the  microscope.  This  reaction  is  very  delicate,  but  it  Js  not  characteristic 
of  acetone.  Gukning's  modification  of  the  iodoform  test  consists  in  using 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  and  ammonia  instead  of  the  iodine  dissolved  in 
potassium  iodide  and  alkali  hydrate.  In  this  case,  besides  iodoform,  a  black 
procipitate  of  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  formed,  but  this  gradually  disappears 
on  standing,  leaving  the  iodoform  visiblci  This  modification  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  does  not  give  any  iodoform  with  alcohol.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  quite  so  delicate,  but  still  it  detects  0.01  milligramme  acetone 
in  1  c.c. 

Reynold's  mercuric-oxide  test  is  based  on  the  power  of  acetone  to  dis- 
solve freshly  precipitated  HgO.  A  mercuric-chloride  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  To  this  add  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for 
acetone,  shake  well  and  filter.  In  the  presence  of  acetone  the  filtrate  con- 
tains mercury,  which  may  be  detected  by  ammonium  sulphide.  This  test 
has  about  the  same  delicacy  as  Gukning's  test. 

»  Du  Bois-Reymctod's  Arch.,  1898. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cham..  Bd.  18. 
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Legal's  Sodium-nitroprusside  Test,  If  an  acetone  solution  is  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  sodium-nitropmsside  solution,  and 
then  with  caustic-potash  or  soda  solution,  the  liquid  is  colored  ruby-red. 
Creatinin  gives  the  same  color;  but  if  we  saturate  with  acetic  acid,  the 
oolor  becomes  carmine  or  purplish-red  in  the  presence  of  acetone,  but  yellow 
and  then  gradually  green  and  blue  in  the  presence  of  creatinin.  With  this 
test  paracresol  gives  a  reddish-yellow  color,  which  becomes  light  pink  when 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  acetone.  If  we  use 
ammonia  instead  of  the  caustic  alkali  (Le  Nobel),  the  reaction  takes  place 
with  acetone  but  not  with  aldehyde. 

Penzoldt's  indigo  test  depends  on  the  fact  that  orthonitrobenzaldehyde 

in  alkaline  solution  with  acetone  yields  indigo.     A  warm  saturated  and  then 

cooled  solution  of  the  aldehyde  is  treated  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for 

acetone  and  next  with  caustic  soda.     In  the  presence  of  ac'etone  the  liquid 

first  becomes  yellow,  then  green,  and  lastly  indigo  separates;  and  this  may 

be  dissolved  with  a  blue  color  by  shaking  with  chloroform.     1.6  milligrms. 

acetone  can  be  detected  by  this  test. 

BtLA  V.  Bitt6's  '  reaction  is  based  on  the  fact  that  on  adding  a  solution  of  metadini- 
trobenzol,  made  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  to  acetone,  a  violet-red  color  is  produced 
which  becomes  cherry -red  on  acidifying  with  an  organic  acid  or  metaphosplioric  acid. 
Aldehyde  ffives  a  similar  violet-red  color  which  becomes  yellowish-red  on  acidification. 
Creatinin  does  not  give  this  reaction. 

Diacetic  acid,  or  aceto-acetic  acid,  C,H,0,  or  C,H,O.CH,.COOH.  This 
acid  is  a  colorless,  strongly  acid  liquid  which  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  in  all  proportions.  On  heating  to  boiling  with  water,  and  especially 
with  acids,  this  acid  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetone,  and  there- 
fore gives  the  above-mentioned  reactions  for  acetone.  It  differs  from  acetone 
in  that  it  gives  a  violet-red  or  brownish-red  color  with  a  dilute  ferric-chloride 
solution.  This  color  decreases  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  within  24 
hours,  and  more  quickly  on  boiling.  It  differs  in  this  from  phenol,  salicylic 
acid,  acetic  acid,  or  sulphocyanides. 

Detection  of  Acetone  and  Diacetic  Acid  in  the  Urine,  Before  testing  for 
acetone  test  for  diacetic  acid,  and  as  this  acid  gradually  decomposes  on  allowing 
the  urine  to  stand,  the  urine  must  be  as  fresh  as  possible.  In  the  presence 
of  diacetic  acid  the  urine  gives  the  so-called  Gerhakdt*s  reaction,  showing  a 
wine-red  color  on  the  addition  of  a  dilute,  not  too  acid,  ferric-chloride 
solution.  Treat  10-50  c.c.  of  the  urine  with  ferric  chloride  as  long  as  it  gives 
a  precipitate,  filter  the  precipitate  of  ferric  phosphate,  and  add  some  more 
ferric  chloride  to  the  filtrate.  In  the  presence  of  the  acid  a  claret-red  color  is 
produced.  After  this  heat  a  second,  similar  portion  of  the  faintly  acid  urine 
to  boiling,  and  repeat  the  test  on  cooling,  which  should  now  give  negative 
results.  A  third  portion  of  urine  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
shaken  with  ether  (which  takes  up  the  acid).  Now  shake  the  removed  ether 
with  a  very  dilute  watery  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  the  watery  layer  be- 

I  Annal.  de  Chem.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  269. 
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comes  violet-red  or  claret-red.  The  color  disappears  on  warming.  K.  Morner 
suggests  that  in  testing  for  diacetic  acid  the  urine  be  treated  with  a  little 
KI  and  Fe,Cl,  in  excess  and  heated.  In  the  presence  of  diacetic  acid  very 
irritating  vapors  of  iodoacetone  are  developed.  According  to  v.  Jaksch* 
urines  rich  in  acetone  also  give  this  reaction. 

In  the  absence  of  diacetic  acid  the  acetone  may  be  tested  for  directly. 
This  may  be  done  directly  on  the  urine  by  Penzoldt's  test.  This  test, 
which  is  only  approximate,  is  of  value  only  when  the  urine  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  acetone.  For  a  more  accurate  test  we  distil  at  least 
250  c.c.  of  the  urine  faintly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  care  being  taken 
to  have  a  good  condensation.  Most  of  the  acetone  is  contained  in  the  first 
10-20  c.c.  of  the  distillate.  This  distillate  is  tested  for  acetone  by  the  above 
methods. '  In  testing  for  acetone  in  the  simultaneous  presence  of  diacetic  acid, 
first  make  the  urine  faintly  alkaline,  and  shake  it  carefully  with  ether  free 
from  alcohol  and  acetone  in  a  separatory  funnel.  The  removed  ether  is 
then  shaken  with  water,  which  takes  up  the  acetone,  and  then  the  watery 
liquid  is  tested. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  acetone  in  the  urine  is  done  by  converting 
it  first  into  iodoform.  The  urine  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid  (according  to 
Httppert,  1-2  c.c.  60  per  cent  acetic  acid  for  every  100  c.c.  urine)  and  dis- 
tilled. The  quantity  of  acetone  in  the  distillate  is  best  determined  accord- 
ing to  Messingbr's  and  Huppbrt's  method  by  determining  volumetrically 
the  quantity  of  iodine  used  in  the  formation  of  iodoform.  In  regard  to  this 
method  and  its  execution  we  refer  the  reader  to  Huppert-Neubauer,* 

/?-Oxybutyrio  Acid,  C^H.O.  or  Cn,CH(OH).CH.COOH.  The  appearance 
of  this  acid  in  the  urine  was  first  positively  shown  by  Minkowski,  Kulz 
and  Stadelmann.*  It  occurs  especially  in  difl&cult  cases  of  diabetes,  but  it 
has  also  been  observed  in  scarlet  fever  and  in  measles  (Kulz),  in  scurvy 
(Minkowski),  and  in  diseases  of  the  brain  with  abstinence  (Kulz).  fi-oxj- 
butyric  acid  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  an  abnormal  destruction  of  body- 
proteid,  and  it  therefore  occurs  in  the  urine  in  inanition,  cachexia,  etc. 
y^-oxybutyric  acid  is  accompanied  by  diacetic  acid  in  the  urine,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  last-mentioned  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  without  the  first. 

/J-oxybutyric  acid  forms  an  odorless  syrup  which  mixes  readily  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  This  acid  is  optically  active  and  indeed  laBvo- 
gyrate,  and  it  therefore  interferes  with  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
by  means  of  polarization.  It  is  not  precipitated  either  by  basic  lead  acetate 
or  by  ammonical  basic  lead  acetate.  On  boiling  with  water,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid,  this  acid  decomposes  into  a-CROTONic  acid, 
which  melts  at  71-72°  0.,  and  water:  CH..CH(OH).CH,.COOH  =  H,0 
4-  CH,.CH:CH.COOH.  It  yields  acetone  on  oxidation  with  a  chromic- 
acid  mixture. 

'  M5rncr,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5 ;  v.  Jaksch.,  Klin.  Diagnostik,  4.  Aufl. 

*  See  also  Salkowski,  PfiUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  56. 

•  L.  c,  p.  760,  and  also  Geelmuyden.  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  85. 

«  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  18  and  19  ;  StadelmanD,  ibid,,  Bd. 
17 ;  Ettlz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  20  and  28. 
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Detection  of  /3'Oxybutyric  Acid  in  the  Urine,  If  a  urine  is  still  laevo- 
gyrate  after  fermentation  with  yeast,  the  presence  of  oxybutyric  acid  ia 
probable.  A  further  test  may  be  made,  according  to  Kulz,  by  evaporating 
the  fermented  urine  to  a  syrup,  and,  after  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  distilling  directly  without  cooling,  a-cro- 
tonic  acid  is  produced  which  distils  over,  and,  after  collecting  in  a  test- 
tube,  crystals,  which  melt  at  +  "^2°  C,  separate  on  cooling.  If  no 
crystals  are  obtained,  then  shake  the  distillate  with  ether,  and  test  the 
melting-point  of  the  residue  obtained  after  evaporating  the  ether  which 
has  been  washed  with  the  water.  According  to  Minkowski  the  acid  may 
be  isolated  as  a  silver  salt. ' 

Ehblich's*  Urine  Test  Mix  250  c.c.  of  a  solution  which  contains  50  c.c.  HCI  and 
1  grin,  sulphanilic  acid  in  one  litre  with  5  c.c.  of  a  i%  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  (which 
produces  very  little  of  the  active  bodv,  sulphodiazohenzol).  In  performing  this  test  treat 
the  urine  with  an  equal  volume  of  this  mixture  and  then  supersaturate  with  ammonia. 
Normal  urine  will  become  yellow  thereby,  or  orange  after  the  addition  of  ammonia 
(aromatic  ozyacids  may  sometimes  after  a  certain  time  give  red  azo  bodies  which  color 
the  upper  layer  of  phosphate  sediment).  In  pathological  urines  we  sometimes  have 
(and  this  is  the  characteristic  diazo  reaction)  a  primary  yellow  coloration,  with  a  very 
marked  secondary  red  coloration  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  the  froth  is  also  tinged 
with  red.  The  upper  layer  of  the  sediment  becomes  greenish.  The  body  which  givea 
this  reaction  is  unknown,  but  it  occurs  especially  in  the  urine  of  typhoid  patients  (£hb- 
LicH).     Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  this  reaction. 

Robbnbaoh's'  urine  test,  which  consists  in  adding  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  to  the 
boiling-hot  urine  and  obtaining  a  claret-red  coloration  and  a  bluish-red  foam  on  shak« 
ing,  depends  upon  the  formation  of  indigo  substances,  especially  indigo-red.* 

Fat  in  tlie  UHne.  The  elimination  oi:  a  urine  which  in  appearance  and  richness  ia 
fat  resembles  chyle  is  called  ehyluria.  It  habitually  contains  proteid  and  often  fibrin. 
Chyluria  occurs  mostly  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  Lipuria,  or  the  elimination 
of  fat  with  the  urine,  may  appear  in  apparently  healthy  persons,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  albuminuria,  in  pregnancy,  and  also  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  dia« 
betes,  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys. 

Fat  is  usually  detected  by  the  microscope.  It  may  also  be  dissolved  with  ether,  and 
may  invariably  be  detected  by  evaporating  the  urine  to  dryness  and  extracting  the  residue 
with  ether. 

C/iolesterin  is  also  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  in  chyluria  and  in  a  few  other 


Leucin  and  Tyeosin.  These  bodies  are  found  in  the  nrine,  especially 
in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning,  and  in 
severe  cases  of  typhoid  and  smallpox. 

Detection  of  Leucvn  and  Tyrosin,  Tyrosin  occurring  as  sediment  may  be  identified 
by  means  of  the  microscope  ;  but  if  a  positive  proof  is  desired,  a  recrystallization  of 
the  same  from  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  alcohol  is  necessary. 

To  detect  both  tliese  bodies  when  they  occur  in  solution  in  the  urine,  proceed  in 
the  following  manner  :  The  urine  free  from  proteid  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  «ce- 
tate,  the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  H9S,  and  concentrated  us  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  residue  is  extracted  with  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  to  remove 
the  urea.  The  r^idue  is  then  boiled  with  faintly  ammoniacal  alcohol,  filtered,  the 
'filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small  volume  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  If  no  tyrosin  ciys- 
tals  are  obtained,  then  dilute  with  water,  precipitate  again  with  basic  lead  acetate,  and 
proceed  as  before.  If  tyrosin  crystals  now  separate,  they  are  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
still  further  concentrated  to  obtain  the  leucin  crystals. 

1  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  18,  S.  35 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  24,  a 
153. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  5. 

»  See  Rosin,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  128. 
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Cystin  (C.H.NSO,),.  This  body  is,  according  to  Baumann,  to  be  con* 
eidered  as  disalphide,  g Vx    \s SX     xNH  '  previously 

mentioned  cystein,  0,H^NSO,  (page  483).     Cystein  itself  is  ar-amidothio- 

TT  p  V      ygTT 
lactic  acid,  xTVxxrOOTT*     Oystin  is  converted  into  cystein  by  nascent 

hydrogen,  and  is  reconverted  into  cystin  by  oxidation. 

Baumann  and  Goldmai^n  claim  that  a  substance  similar  to  cystin 
occurs  in  very  small  amounts  in  normal  urine.  This  substance  occurs  in 
large  quantities  in  the  urine  of  dogs  after  poisoning  with  phosphorus. 
Cystin  itself  is  only  found  with  positiveness,  and  even  then  very  rarely,  in 
urinary  calculi  and  in  pathological  urines,  from  which  it  may  separate  as  a 
sediment.  Cystinuria  occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  women,  and  cystin 
Beems  to  be  an  abnormal  splitting  product  of  the  proteids.  Baumann  and 
V.  UdeAnszky  found  in  urine  in  cystinuria  the  two  diamins,  cadaverin 
(pentamethylendiamin)  and  putrescin  (tetramethylendiamin),  which  are 
produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteids.  These  two  diamins  were  also 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  in  cystinuria,  while  under  normal 
conditions  they  are  not  present.  Hammarsten  therefore  considers  that 
perhaps  some  connection  exists  between  the  formation  of  diamins  in  the 
intestine,  by  the  peculiar  putrefaction  in  cystinuria,  and  cystinuria  itself. 
Cadaverin  was  detected  in  the  urine  in  cystinuria  by  Stadthagen  and 
Briegek.  Cystin  has  also  been  found  in  ox-kidneys,  in  the  liver  of  the 
horse  and  dolphin  (Drechsbl),  and  as  traces  in  the  liver  of  a  drunkard. 
KOlz  *  once  observed  the  occurrence  of  cystin  during  the  digestion  of  fibrin 
with  pancreas. 

Cystin  crystallizes  in  thin,  colorless,  six-sided  plates.  It  is  not  soluble 
either  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  mineral  acids 
and  oxalic  acid.  It  also  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  in  ammonia,  but  not  in 
ammonium  carbonate.  Cystin  is  optically  active  and  strongly  laevo-rotatory. 
If  cystin  is  boiled  with  caustic  alkali  it  decomposes,  yielding  among  other 
.  products  alkali  sulphides,  which  may  be  detected  by  lead  acetate  or  sodium 
nitroprusside.  On  treating  cystin  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  only  a 
little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  cystein  is  produced.  On 
shaking  a  solution  of  cystin  in  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  with  benzoyl- 
chloride  a  voluminous  precipitate  of  benzoyl-cystin  is  produced  (Baumann 
and  Goldmann).  On  heating  on  platinum  foil  cystin  does  not  melt,  but 
ignites  and  bums  with  a  bluish-green  flame  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 

1  BaumauD,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8.  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  cystin 
Bee  Brenzinger,  ibid.,  Bd.  16,  S.  552;  Baumann  and  Goldmann,  ibid.,  Bd.  13;  Ban- 
mann  and  v»  Udranszky,  ibid.,  Bd.  13;  Btadthagen  and  Brieger,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochen- 
Bchr.,  1889  ;  Drechsel,  Du  BoisReymond's  Arch.,  1891,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd. 
88;  Etllz,  »&^.,  Bd.  37. 
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sharp  odor.  On  warming  with  nitric  acid  cystin  dissolves  with  decomposi- 
tion and  leaves  a  reddish-brown  residue  on  evaporation  which  does  not  give 
the  murexid  test. 

Cystein  hydrochloride  gives  a  nearly  insoluble  precipitate  having  the 
composition  2(C,H^NS0,)  +  3HgCl,  with  mercuric  chloride.  Baumann 
and  BoBissow'  have  based  a  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
cystin  on  this  behavior.  They  first  reduce  the  cystin  by  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Cystin  is  easily  prepared  from  cystin  calculi  by  dissolving  them  in 
alkali  carbonate,  precipitating  the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  and  redissolving 
the  precipitate  in  ammonia.  The  cystin  crystallizes  on  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  ammonia.  The  cystin  dissolved  in  the  urine  is  detected^ 
in  the  absence  of  proteid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  boiling  with  alkali 
and  testing  with  lead  salt  or  sodium  nitroprnsside.  To  isolate  cystin  from 
the  urine,  acidify  the  urine  strongly  with  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate  con- 
taining cystin  is  collected  after  24  hours  and  digested  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  cystin  and  calcium  oxalate,  leaving  the  uric  acid 
undissolved.  Filter,  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  ammonia  carbonate, 
and  treat  the  precipitate  with  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  cystin  and 
leaves  the  calcium  oxalate.  Filter  again  and  precipitate  with  acetic  acid. 
The  precipitated  cystin  is  identified  by  the  microscope  and  the  above- 
mentioned  reactions.  Cystin  as  a  sediment  is  identified  by  the  microscope. 
It  must  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  ammonia  and  precipitating  with  acetic 
acid  and  then  tested.  Traces  of  dissolved  cystin  may  be  detected  by  the 
production  of  benzoyl-cystin,  according  to  Baumann  and  Goldmann. 

YII.    Urinary  Sediments  and  Calculi. 

Urinary  sediment  is  the  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  which  is  found  in 
the  urine  after  standing.  This  deposit  may  consist  partly  of  organized  and 
partly  of  non-organized  constituents.  The  first,  consisting  of  cells  of  various 
kinds,  yeast-fungi,  bacteria,  spermatozoa,  casts,  etc.,  must  be  investigated 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  the  following  only  applies  to  the  non- 
organized deposits. 

As  above  mentioned  (page  406),  the  urine  of  healthy  individuals  may 
sometimes,  even  on  voiding,  be  cloudy  on  account  of  the  phosphates  present, 
or  become  so  after  a  little  while  because  of  the  separation  of  urates.  As  a 
rule,  urine  just  voided  is  clear,  and  after  cooling  shows  only  a  faint  cloud 
(nubecula)  which  consists  of  so-called  mucous,  a  few  epithelium-cells,  mucous 
corpuscles,  and  urate  particles.  If  an  acid  urine  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  will 
gradually  change ;  it  becomes  darker  and  deposits  a  sediment  consisting  of 
uric  acid  or  urates,  and  sometimes  also  calcium-oxalate  crystals,  in  which 
yeast-fungi  and  bacteria  are  often  to  be  seen.  This  change,  which  the 
earlier  investigators  called  "acid  fermentation  of  the  ubinb,*'  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  an  exchange  of  the  di-hydrogen  alkali  phosphates  with  the 


'  Zeitschr.  f .  pliysiol.  Chem. ,  Bd.  19. 
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biurates  of  the  urine.  Mono-hydrogen  phosphates  besides  acid  urates 
(quadriurates)  or  free  uric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  both,  according  to  condi- 
tions,* are  hereby  formed.  The  quadriurates  may  also  split  into  bi urate, 
which  passes  into  solution,  and  crystalline  uric  acid. 

Sooner  or  later,  sometimes  only  after  several  weeks,  the  reaction  of  the 
original  acid  urine  changes  and  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline.  The  urine  has 
now  passed  into  the  "alkaline  fermentation,"  which  consists  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbon-dioxide  and  ammonia  by  means  of  lower 
organisms,  micrococcus  uresB,  bacteria  ureae,  and  other  bacteria.  Musculus* 
has  isolated  an  enzyme  from  the  micrococcus  uresd  which  decomposes  urea 
and  is  soluble  in  water.  During  the  alkaline  fermentation  volatile  fatty 
acids,  especially  acetic  acid,  may  be  produced,  chiefly  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  carbohydrates  of  the  urine  (Salkowski*).  A  fermentation  by  which 
nitric  acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  and  another  where  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  produced,  may  sometimes  occur. 

When  the  alkaline  fermentation  has  advanced  only  so  far  as  to  render 
the  reaction  neutral,  we  often  find  in  the  sediment  fragments  of  uric-acid 
crystals,  sometimes  covered  with  prismatic  crystals  of  alkali  urate;  dark* 
colored  spheres  of  ammonium  urate,  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and 
sometimes  crystallized  calcium  phosphate  are  also  found.  Crystals  of  am- 
monium-magnesium phosphate  (triple  phosphate)  and  spherical  ammonium 
urate  are  specially  characteristic  of  alkaline  fermentation.  The  urine  in 
alkaline  fermentation  becomes  paler  and  is  often  covered  with  a  fine  mem- 
brane which  contains  amorphous  calcium  phosphate  and  glistening  crystals 
of  triple  phosphate  and  numerous  micro-organisms. 

Non-organized  Sediments. 

Uric  Acid.  This  acid  occurs  in  acid  urines  as  colored  crystals  which  are 
identified  partly  by  their  form  and  partly  by  their  property  of  giving  the 
murexid  test.  On  warming  the  urine  they  are  not  dissolved.  On  the 
addition  of  caustic  alkali  to  the  sediment  the  crystals  dissolve,  and  when  a 
drop  of  this  solution  is  placed  on  a  microscope-slide  and  treated  with  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  small  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  obtained  which  are  easily 
seen  under  the  microscope. 

Acid  Urates.  These  occur  only  in  the  sediment  of  acid  or  neutral 
urines.  They  are  amorphous,  clay-yellow,  brick-red,  rose-colored,  or  brown- 
ish red.  They  differ  from  other  sediments  in  that  they  dissolve  on  warming 
the  urine.  They  give  the  murexid  test,  and  small  microscopic  crystals  of 
uric  acid  separate  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.     Crystalline  alkali 

'  See  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  and  A.  Ritter,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  86. 

*  Musculus.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  12. 

*  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  phydol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  18. 
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urates  occur  very  rarely  in  the  urine,  and  as  a  rale  only  in  such  as  have 
become  neutral  but  not  alkaline  by  the  alkaline  fermentation.  The  crystals 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  neutral  calcium  phosphate;  they  are  not 
dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  however,  but  give  a  cloudiness  therewith  due  to 
small  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Ammonium  urate  may  indeed  occur  as  a  sediment  in  a  neutral  urine 
which  at  first  was  strongly  acid  and  has  become  neutralized  by  the  alkaline 
fermentation,  but  it  is  only  characteristic  of  ammoniacal  urines.  This  sedi- 
ment consists  of  yellow  or  brownish,  rounded  spheres  which  are  often  covered 
with  thorny-shaped  prisms  and,  because  of  this,  are  rather  large  and  resemble 
the  thorn-apple.  It  gives  the  murexid  test.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalies  with 
the  development  of  ammonia,  and  crystals  of  uric  acid  separate  on  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution. 

Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  sediment  generally  as  small,  shining^ 
strongly  refractive  quadratic  octahedra,  which  on  microscopical  examination 
remind  one  of  a  letter-envelope.  The  crystals  can  only  be  mistaken  for 
small,  not  fully  developed  crystals  of  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate. 
They  differ  from  these  by  their  insolubility  in  acetic  acid.  The  oxalate  may 
also  occur  as  flat,  oval,  or  nearly  circular  disks  with  central  cavities  which 
from  the  side  appear  like  an  hour-glass.  Galciam  oxalate  may  occur  as  a 
sediment  in  an  acid  as  well  as  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  urine.  The  quantity 
of  calcium  oxalate  separated  from  the  urine  as  sediment  depends  not  onlj 
upon  the  amount  of  this  salt  present,  but  also  upon  the  acidity  of  urine. 
The  solvent  for  the  oxalate  in  the  urine  seems  to  be  the  di-acid  alkali  phos- 
phate, and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  this  salt  in  the  urine  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  oxalate  in  solution.  When,  as  above  mentioned  (page  513),  tho 
simple-acid  phosphate  is  formed  from  the  di-acid  phosphate,  on  allowing 
the  urine  to  stand,  a  corresponding  part  of  the  oxalate  may  be  separated  a& 
sediment. 

Calcium  carbonate  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  as  sediment  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora.  It  occurs  in  but  small  quantities  as  a  sediment  in  human 
urine,  and  in  fact  only  in  alkaline  urines.  It  either  has  almost  the  same 
appearance  as  amorphous  calcium  oxalate,  or  it  occurs  as  somewhat  larger 
spheres  with  concentric  bands.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  with  the  genera- 
tion of  gas,  which  differentiates  it  from  calcium  oxalate.  It  is  not  yellow 
or  brown  like  ammonium  urate,  and  does  not  give  the  murexid  test* 

Calcium  iulphaU  occurs  very  rarely  as  a  sediment  Id  stronely  acid  urine.     It  appears 
as  loDg.  thin,  colorless  needles,  or  generally  as  plates  groupecT together. 

Calcium  Phosphate.  The  calcium  teiphosphatb,  Ca,(PO,),,  which 
occurs  only  in  alkaline  urines,  is  always  amorphous  and  occurs  partly  as  a 
colorless,  very  fine  powder  and  partly  as  a  membrane  consisting  of  very  fine 
granules.  It  differs  from  the  amorphous  urates  in  that  it  is  colorless,  dis- 
solves in  acetic  acid,  but  remains  undissolved  on   warming  the  urine* 
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Calcium  diphosphate,  CaHPO^  -|-  2H,0,  occurs  in  neutral  or  only  in  very 
faintly  acid  urine.  It  is  found  sometimes  as  a  thin  film  covering  the  urine, 
and  sometimes  as  a  sediment.  In  crystallizing,  the  crystals  may  be  single, 
or  they  may  cross  one  another,  or  they  may  be  arranged  in  groups  of  color- 
less, wedge-shaped  crystals  whose  wide  end  is  sharply  defined.  These  crys- 
tals differ  from  crystalline  alkali  urates  in  that  they  dissolve  without  a 
residue  in  dilute  acids  and  do  not  give  the  murexid  test. 

Ammonium-magnesium  phosphate,  triple  phosphate,  may  separate  of 
course  from  an  amphoteric  urine  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ammonium  salts,  but  it  is  generally  characteristic  of  a  urine  become 
ammoniacal  through  alkaline  fermentation.  The  crystals  are  so  large  that 
they  may  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye  as  colorless  glistening  particles  in 
the  sediment,  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  in  the  nlm  on  the  surface  of 
the  urine.  This  salt  forms  large  prismatic  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system 
(coffin-shaped)  which  are  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Amorphous  magne- 
sium triphosphate,  Mg,(PO^), ,  occurs  with  calcium  triphosphate  in  urines 
rendered  alkaline  by  a  fixed  alkali.  Crystalline  magnesium  phosphate, 
^St(^^*)t  +  22H,0,  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases  in  human  urine 
(also  in  horse's  urine)  as  strongly  refractive,  long  rhombic  plates. 

Kyestein  is  the  film  which  appears  after  a  little  while  on  the  surface  of  the  urine.  This 
coating,  which  was  f  ornicrl  j  considered  as  characteristic  of  urine  in  pregnancy,  contains 
various  elements,  such  as  fungi,  vibriones,  epithelium-cells,  etc.  It  often  contains 
earthy  phosphates  and  triple-phosphate  crystals. 

As  more  rare  sediments  we  find  cysUn,  tyrtmn,  hippurie  add,  xanihin,  Juxmatoidin. 
In  alkaline  urine  blue  crystals  of  indigo  may  also  occur,  due  to  a  decomposition  of 
indozyl-glycuronic  acid. 

XTrinary  Calculi. 

Besides  certain  pathological  constituents  of  the  urine,  all  those  urinary 
constituents  which  occur  as  sediments  take  part  in  the  formation  Ql  the 
urinary  calculi.  Ebstein'  considers  the  essential  difference  between  an 
amorphous  or  crystalline  sediment  in  the  urine  on  one  side  and  urinary 
sand  or  large  calculi  on  the  other  to  be  the  occurrence  of  an  organic  frame 
in  the  last.  As  the  sediments  which  appear  in  normal  acid  urine  and  in  a 
urine  alkaline  through  fermentation  are  different,  so  also  are  the  urinary 
calculi  which  appear  under  corresponding  conditions. 

If  the  formation  of  a  calculus  and  its  further  development  take  place  in 
an  undecomposed  urine,  it  is  called  a  primaby  formation.*  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  urine  has  undergone  alkaline  fermentation  and  the  ammonia 
formed  thereby  has  given  rise  to  a  calculous  formation  by  precipitating 
ammonium  urate,  triple  phosphate,  and  earthy  phosphates,  then  it  is  called 
a  SECONDARY  formation.     Such  a  formation  takes  place,  for  instance,  when 

'  Die  Natiir  und  Behandlung  der  Harnstine.     Wiesbaden,  1884. 
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a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  produces  catarrh  accompanied  by  alkaline 
fermentation. 

We  discriminate  between  the  nucleus  or  nuclei — if  such  can  be  seen — 
and  the  different  layers  of  the  calculus.  The  nucleus  may  be  essentially 
different  in  different  cases,  for  quite  frequently  it  consists  of  a  foreign  body 
introduced  into  the  bladder.  The  calculus  may  have  more  than  one  nu- 
cleus. In  a  tabulation  made  by  Ultzma^tk  of  545  cases  of  urinary  calculi, 
the  nucleus  in  80.9^  of  the  cases  consisted  of  uric  acid  (and  urates);  in 
5.6^,  of  calcium  oxalate;  in  8.6^,  of  earthy  phosphates;  in  1.4^,  of  cystin; 
and  in  3.3^,  of  some  foreign  body. 

During  the  growth  of  a  calculus  it  often  happens  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  original  calculus-forming  substance  is  covered  with  another 
layer  of  a  different  substance.  A  new  layer  of  the  original  substance  may 
deposit  on  the  outside  of  this,  and  this  process  may  be  repeated.  In  this 
way  a  calculus  consisting  originally  of  a  simple  stone  may  be  converted  into 
a  so-called  compound  stone  with  several  layers  of  different  substances. 
Such  calculi  are  always  formed  when  a  primary  is  changed  into  a  secondary 
formation.  By  the  continued  action  of  an  alkaline  urine  containing  pus, 
the  primary  constituents  of  an  originally  primary  calculus  may  be  partly 
dissolved  and  be  replaced  by  phosphates.  Metamorphosed  urinary  calculi 
are  formed  in  this  way. 

Uric-acid  calculi  are  very  abundant.  They  are  variable  in  size  and 
form.  The  size  of  the  bladder-stone  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  or  bean  to 
that  of  a  goose-egg.  Uric-acid  stones  are  always  colored ;  generally  they 
are  grayish  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  or  pale  red-brown.  The  upper  surface 
is  sometimes  entirely  even  or  smooth,  sometimes  rough  or  uneven.  Next 
to  the  oxalate  calculus,  the  uric-acid  calculus  is  the  hardest.  The  fractured 
surface  shows  regular  concentric,  unequally  colored  layers  which  may  often 
be  removed  as  shells.  These  calculi  are  formed  primarily.  Layers  of  uric 
acid  sometimes  alternate  with  other  layers  of  primary  formation,  most 
frequently  with  layers  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  simple  uric-acid  calculus 
leaves  very  little  residue  when  burnt  on  platinum-foil.  It  gives  the 
murexid  test,  but  there  is  no  material  development  of  ammonia  when  acted 
on  by  caustic  soda. 

Ammonium-urate  calculi  occur  as  primary  calculi  in  new-bom  or  nurs- 
ing infants,  rarely  in  grown  persons.  They  often  occur  as  a  secondary 
formation.  The  primary  stones  are  small,  with  a  pale-yellow  or  dark- 
yellowish  surface.  When  moist  they  are  almost  like  dough;  in  the  dry  state 
they  are  earthy,  easily  crumbling  into  a  pale  powder.  They  give  the 
murexid  test,  and  develop  much  ammonia  with  caustic  soda. 

Oalcium-oxalate  calculi  are,  next  to  uric-acid  calculi,  the  most  abundant. 
They  are  either  smooth  and  small  (hemp-seed  calculi)  or  larger,  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  rough,  uneven  surface,  or  their  surface  is  covered 
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with  prongs  (mulbeeey  calculi).  These  calculi  produce  bleeding  easily, 
and  therefore  they  often  have  a  dark -brown  surface  due  to  decomposed  blood- 
coloring  matters.  Among  the  calculi  occurring  in  man  these  are  the  hardest. 
They  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  developing  gas,  but  are  not 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  After  gently  heating  the  powder,  it  dissolves  in  acetic 
acid  with  frothing.  With  more  intense  heat  it  becomes  alkaline,  due  to  the 
production  of  quicklime. 

Phosphate  Calculi  These,  which  consist  mainly  of  a  mixture  of  the 
normal  phosphate  of  the  alkaline  earths  with  triple  phosphate,  may  be  very 
large.  They  are  as  a  rule  of  secondary  formation,  and  contain  besides  these 
phosphates  also  some  anmionium  urate  and  calcium  oxalate.  These  calculi 
ordinarily  consist  of  a  mixture  of  these  three  constituents,  earthy  phosphate, 
triple  phosphate,  and  ammonium  urate,  surrounding  a  foreign  body  as  a 
nucleus.  Their  color  is  variable — ^white,  dingy  white,  pale  yellow,  some- 
times violet  or  lilac-colored  (from  indigo-red).  The  surface  is  always  rough. 
Calculi  consisting  of  triple  phosphate  alone  are  seldom  found.  They  are 
ordinarily  small,  with  granular  or  radiated  crystalline  fracture.  Stones  of 
mono-acid  calcium  phosphate  are  also  seldom  obtained.  They  are  white  and 
have  beautiful  crystalline  texture.  The  phosphatic  calculi  do  not  bum  up, 
and  the  powder  dissolves  in  acid  without  effervescence,  and  the  solution  gives 
the  reactions  for  phosphoric  acid  and  alkaline  earths.  The  triple-phosphate 
calculi  generate  ammonia  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

OcUeium-ea/rbonaie  cdlouli  occur  chiefly  in  berbivora.  They  are  seldom  found  in  man. 
They  have  mostly  chalky  properties,  and  are  ordinarily  white.  They  are  completely  or 
in  great  part  dissolved  bv  acids  with  effervescence. 

OysUn  ccUeuli  occur  but  seldom.  They  are  of  primary  formation,  of  various  sizes, 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  They  have  a  smooth  or  rough  surface,  are  white  or 
pale  yellow,  and  have  a  crystalline  fracture.  They  are  not  very  hard  ;  tbey  are  con- 
sumed almost  entirely  on  platinum  foil,  burning  with  a  bluish  flame.  They  give  the 
above-mentioned  reactions  for  cystin. 

Xanihin  calculi  are  very  rarely  found.  They  are  also  of  primary  formation.  They 
vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  They  are  whitish,  yellowish  brown 
or  cinnamoD-brown  in  color,  of  medium  hardness,  with  amorphous  fracture,  and  on 
rubbing  appear  like  wax.  They  burn  up  completely  when  heated  on  platinum  foil. 
They  give  the  zanthin  reaction  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali,  but  this  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  murexid  test 

VrostealWi  calculi  have  been  observed  only  a  few  times.  In  the  moist  state  they  are 
soft  and  elastic  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  in  the  dry  state  they  are  brittle,  with 
an  amorphous  fracture  and  waxy  appearance.  They  burn  with  a  luminous  flame 
when  heated  on  platinum  foil,  and  generate  an  odor  similar  to  resin  or  shellac.  Suc^  a 
calculus,  investigated  by  Ebukbnbbbg,^  consisted  of  parafflne  derived  from  a  parafflne 
bougie  used  as  a  sound  on  the  patient.  Perhaps  the  urostealith  calculi  observed  in  other 
cases  had  a  similar  origin,  although  the  substances  of  which  they  consisted  have  not  been 
closely  studied.  Horbaczbwski  has  recently  analyzed  a  case  of  urostealith  which,  to 
all  appearances,  was  formed  in  the  bladder.  This  calculus  contained  25  p.  m.  water. 
8  p.  m.  inorfi;anic  bodies,  117  p.  m.  bodies  insoluble  In  ether,  and  850  p.  m.  organic 
bodies  soluble  in  ether,  among  which  were  515  d.  m.  free  fatty  acids,  885  p.  m.  fat,  and 
traces  of  cholesterln.  The  fatty  acids  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and 
probably  myristic  acids. 

*  Chem.  Untersuch.  z.  wissensch.  Med.,  Bd.  2.  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd. 
19,  S.  422. 
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HoRBACZBWSKi  ^  has  also  analyzed  a  bladder-stooe  which  contained  958.7  p.  m.  cJio- 
leitsrin. 

Fibrin  calculi  sometimes  occur.  They  consist  of  more  or  less  changed  fibrin  coagu- 
lum.    On  burning  they  develop  an  odor  of  burnt  horn. 

The  chemical  investigation  of  urinary  calculi  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. To  make  such  an  examination  actually  instructive  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  separately  the  different  layers  which  constitute  the  calculus. 
For  this  purpose  saw  the  calculus,  previously  wrapped  in  paper,  with  a  fine 
saw  so  that  the  nucleus  becomes  accessible.  Then  peel  off  the  different 
layers,  or,  if  the  stone  is  to  be  kept,  scrape  off  enough  of  the  powder  , 
from  each  layer  for  examination.  This  powder  is  then  tested  by  heating  on 
platinum  foil.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  calculus  is  never  entirely 
burnt  up,  and  also  that  it  is  never  so  free  from  organic  matter  that 
on  heating  it  does  not  carbonize.  Do  not,  therefore,  lay  too  great  stress  on 
a  very  insignificant  unbumt  residue  or  on  a  very  small  amount  of  organic 
matter,  but  consider  the  calculus  in  the  former  case  as  completely  burnt  and 
in  the  latter  as  not  burnt. 

When  the  powder  is  in  great  part  burnt  up,  but  a  significant  quantity  of 
unbumt  residue  remains,  then  the  powder  in  question  contains  as  a  rule 
urates  mixed  with  inorganic  bodies.  In  such  cases  remove  the  urate  with 
boiling  water,  and  then  test  the  filtrate  for  uric  acid  and  the  suspected  bases. 
The  residue  is  then  tested  according  to  the  following  schema  of  Heller, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  urinary  calculi.  In  regard  to 
the  more  detailed  examination  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works  on  the 
subject. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ohem.,  Bd.  18. 
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On  lieating  the  powder  on  platinum  foil,  it 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  SECRETIONS. 

iN  the  structure  of  the  skin  of  man  and  yertebrates  many  different 
kinds  of  sabstances  occur  which  have  already  been  treated  of,  such  as  the 
constituents  of  the  epidermif  formation,  the  connective  and  fatty  tissues, 
the  nerves,  muscles,  etc.  Among  these  the  different  horn-formations,  the 
hair,  nails,  etc.,  whose  chief  constituent,  keratin,  has  been  spoken  of  in 
another  chapter  (Chap.  II),  are  of  special  interest. 

The  cells  of  the  homy  formation  show,  in  proportion  to  their  age,  a 
different  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  especially  fixed  alkalies.  The 
younger  the  horn-cell  the  less  resistance  it  has  to  the  action  of  alkalies ;  with 
advancing  age  the  resistance  becomes  greater,  and  the  cell-membranes  of 
many  horn-formations  are  nearly  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  Keratin 
occurs  in  the  horn-formation  mixed  with  other  bodies,  from  which  it  is 
isolated  with  difficulty.  Among  these  bodies  the  mineral  constituents  in 
many  cases  occupy  a  prominent  place  because  of  their  quantity.  Hair 
leaves  on  burning  5-70  p.  m.  ash,  which  may  contain  in  1000  parts  230 
parts  alkali  sulphates,  140  parts  calcium  sulphate,  100  parts  iron  oxide, 
and  even  400  parts  silicic  acid.  Dark  hair  on  burning  seems  generally, 
although  not  always,  to  yield  more  iron  oxide  than  blond.  The  nails 
are  rich  in  calcium  phosphate,  and  the  feathers  rich  in  silicic  acid,  which 
Dbeohsel  '  claims  exists  in  part  in  organic  combination  as  an  ester. 

The  granules  occurring  in  the  stratum  granulosum  of  the  skin  consist  of 
a  substance  which  has  been  called  eleidiUj  and  which  is  considered  as  an 
intermediate  step  in  the  transformation  of  the  protoplasm  into  keratin. 
The  chemical  nature  of  this  substance  is  unknown. 

The  skin  of  invertebrates  has  been  the  subject,  in  a  few  cases,  of 
chemical  investigation,  and  in  these  animals  various  substances  have  been 
found,  of  which  a  few,  though  little  studied,  are  worth  discussing.  Among 
these  bodies  tunicirij  which  is  found  especially  in  the  tunic  of  the  tunicata, 
and  the  widely  diffused  chititij  found  in  the  cuticle-formation  of  inverte- 
brates, are  of  interest. 

Tnnlein.  Cellulose  seems,  accordlDg  to  the  iovestigatioDs  of  Ambrokn,  to  occur 
rather  extensively  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  arthropoda  and  the  mollusks.  It  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time  as  the  tunic  of  the  tunicata,  and  this  animal  cellulose  waa 

>  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.  Bd.  11,  S.  861. 
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called  tuuicin  by  Bbrthelot.  AccordiDS  to  the  recent  investigations  of  WnrrsBBTBur 
there  does  not  seem  to  exist  any  marked  difference  between  tunicln  and  ordinary  vege- 
table cellulose.  On  boiling  with  dilute  acid  tunicin  yields  dextrose,  as  shown  first  by 
FRANCHiMom*  ^  and  later  confirmed  by  Wuytbrstein. 

Chitin  is  not  foand  in  vertebrates.  In  invertebrates  chitin  is  alleged  to 
occur  in  several  classes  of  animals;  bat  it  can  only  be  positively  asserted 
that  true,  typical  chitin  is  found  only  in  articulated  animals,  in  which  it 
forms  the  chief  organic  constituent  of  the  shell,  etc.  According  to 
Krawkow*  chitin  of  the  shell,  etc.,  does  not  seem  to  occur  free,  but  in 
combination  with  another  substance,  probably  a  proteid-like  body.  Chitin 
also  occurs,  according  to  Gilson  and  Winterstein,*  in  certain  fungi. 

According  to  Sundvik  the  formula  of  chitin  is  probably  C„H,„N,0„ 
-f  w(H,0),  where  n  may  vary  between  1  and  4,  and  it  is  probably  an 
amine  derivative  of  a  carbohydrate,  with  the  general  formula  w(C„H„0,,). 
According  to  Kra.wkow  chitin  shows  different  origins  by  its  unequal 
behavior  with  iodine,  and  he  therefore  concludes  that  there  must  exist 
quite  a  group  of  chitins,  which  seem  to  be  amine  derivatives  of  different 
carbohydrates,  such  as  dextrose,  glycogen,  dextrins,  etc.  According  to 
2ander  *  only  two  chitins  exist,*  one  of  which  turns  violet  with  iodine  and 
^inc  chloride,  and  the  other  brown. 

Chitin  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with  mineral  acids  and  yields,  as  shown 
by  Ledderhose,  glucosamin  and  acetic  acid.  Sghmiedebero  *  therefore 
•considers  chitin  as  a  probable  acetyl  acetic-acid  combination  of  glucosamin. 
If,  as  previously  mentioned  (page  318),  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid 
contains  a  glucosamin  group,  as  made  probable  by  the  investigations  of 
Schmiedeberg,  then,  according  to  Schmiedeberg,  glucosamin  forms  the 
bridge  which  leads  from  the  chitin  of  lower  animals  to  the  cartilage  of 
higher  organized  beings. 

In  the  dry  state  chitin  forms  a  white,  brittle  mass  retaining  the  form  of 
the  original  tissue.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
ttcid,  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  dilute  alkalies.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
acids.  It  is  dissolved  without  decomposing  in  cold  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  When  chitin 
is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  dropped  into 
boiling  water  and  then  boiled,  we  obtain  a  substance  (glucosamin,  chitos- 
«min)  which  reduces  copper  suboxide  in  alkaline  solutions.     On  heating 

^  Ambronn,  Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  20 ;  Bertbelot,  Annal.  de  Cbim.  et  Phys.,  Tome 
56,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  47 ;  Winterstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  physlol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18 ;  Franchi- 
mont,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  12. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic.  Bd.  29. 

*  Gilson,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  120 ;  Wintersteln,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Cksellsch., 
Bdd.  27  and  28. 

«  Sundvik,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  5 ;  Zander,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  66. 

*  Ledderhose,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  2  and  4;  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f. 
«xp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 
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chitin  with  alkali  and  a  little  water  to  180''  C.  a  cleavage  takes  place, 
4iccording  to  Hoppe-Seyleb  and  Araki/  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
substance,  chitosauy  C„H„N,0,, ,  which  retains  the  shape  of  the  original 
•chitin  and  the  splitting  off  of  acetic  acid.  Chitosan  is  dissolved  by  dilute 
^cids,  also  acetic  acid,  and  is  colored  violet  by  a  dilute  iodine  solution.  It 
splits  into  acetic  acid  and  glucosamin  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  heating  with  acetic  anhydride  it  is  converted  into  a  chitin-like  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  identical  with  chitin  and  contains  at  least  three  acetyl 
^oups.  According  to  Krawkow  the  various  chitins  behave  differently 
with  iodine  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine,  in  that  some  are  colored 
reddish  brown,  blue,  or  violet,  while  others  are  not  colored  at  all. 

Chitin  may  be  easily  prepared  from  the  wings  of  insects  or  from  the 
flhells  of  the  lobster  or  the  crab,  the  last  mentioned  having  first  been 
extracted  by  an  acid  so  as  to  remove  the  lime  salts.  The  wings  or  shells 
are  boiled  with  caustic  alkali  until  they  are  white,  afterward  washed  with 
water,  then  with  dilute  acid  and  water,  and  lastly  extracted  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  If  chitin  so  prepared  is  dissolved  in  cold,  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  diluted  with  cold  water,  then  pure  chitin  separates  out,  having 
been  set  free  from  the  combination  with  the  other  body  (Krawkow). 

Chitosamin,  glucosamin,  has  recently  been  prepared  in  the  crystalline  state  by  db 
Brutn  and  tan  Ekbnsteih  and  also  by  Breuer.'  It  is  remarkably  easily  soluble  in 
water,  but  with  difficulty  in  cold  and  hot  ethyl  alcohol  and  in  cold  methyl  alcohol.  It 
is  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  has  a  strong  reducing  action, 
and  decomposes  very  readily.  Chitosamin  gives  a  phenylfflucx>8azon  with  phenylhydra- 
ziu  and  acetic  acid.  In  methyl-alcohol  solution  a  crystalline  substance  gradually  settles 
which  is  identical  with  the  substance  which  slowly  deposits  from  a  solution  of  levulose 
in  ammouiacal  methvl  alcohol.  The  formation  of  this  substance,  which  db  Brutn  and 
Ekbnbtein  have  called  fructosamin,  and  which  gives  no  combination  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  shows,  according  to  these  investigators,  that  the  sugar  from  which  chitosamin  is 
derived  stands  in  connection  with  ordinary  levulose  (see  page  75). 

Chitosamin  hydrochloride  is  readily  obtained  by  boiling  chitin  (lobster-shell)  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hyalin  is  the  chief  organic  constituent  of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts.  From  a  chem- 
ical point  of  view  it  stands  close  to  chitin,  or  between  it  and  the  proteid.  In  old  and 
more  transparent  sacs  it  is  tolerably  free  from  mineral  bodies,  but  in  younger  sacs  it  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  (16^  of  lime  salts  (carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate). 

According  to  Lucee  *  its  composition  is : 

C  H  N  O 

Fromoldcysts 46.8        6.5        5.2        48.0 

From  young  cysts 44.1        6.7        4.5       44.7 

It  differs  from  keratin  on  the  one  hand  and  from  proteids  on  the  other  by  the  absence 
of  sulphur,  also  by  its  yielding,  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  variety  of 
^uffar  in  large  quantities  (50^),  which  is  reducing,  fermentable,  and  dextrogyrate.  It 
•diners  from  chitin  by  the  property  of  being  gradually  dissolved  by  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
or  by  dilute  acids  ;  also  by  its  solubility  on  heating  with  water  to  150*  C. 

The  coloring  matters  of  the  skin  and  horn-foi^mations  are  of  different 
kinds,  bat  have  not  been  mach  studied.     Those  occurring  in  the  stratum 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  20. 

*  De  Bruyn  and  Ekenstein,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Cksellsch.,  Bd.  81,  S.  2476 ; 
Breuer,  ibid.,  S.  2198. 

»  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  19. 
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Malpighii  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  negro,  and  the  black  or  brown 
pigment  occarring  in  the  hair,  belong  to  the  group  of  pigments  which 
ha^e  received  the  name  melanins, 

Helanins.  This  gronp  includes  several  different  varieties  of  amorphons 
black  or  brown  pigments  which  are  insolable  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  dilate  acids,  and  which  occar  in  the  skin,  hair,  epithelium- 
cells  of  the  retina,  in  sepia,  in  certain  pathological  formations,  and  in  the 
blood  and  urine  in  disease  Of  these  pigments  there  are  a  few,  such  as  the 
melanin  of  the  eye,  Schmiedeberg^s  sarcomelanin^  and  that  from  the 
melanotic  sarcomata  of  horses,  the  hippomelanin  (Nekcki  and  Berdez*), 
which  are  solable  with  difficalty  in  alkalies,  while  others,  such  as  the 
pigment  of  the  hair  and  the  coloring  matter  of  certain  pathological  swellinga 
in  man,  the  phymatoruain  (Nekcki  and  Berdez),  are  easily  soluble  ia 
alkalies.  The  humas-like  products,  called  melanoidic  acids  by  Schmiede- 
berg,  obtained  on  boiling  proteids  with  mineral  acids,  are  rather  easily 
soluble  in  alkalies.  Chittenden  and  Albro  '  have  prepared  melanin-like 
pigments  by  boiling  antialbumid  and  hemipeptone  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  They  were  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  were  solnble,  on 
the  contrary,  in  dilute  alkalies.  The  composition  was  somewhat  different 
according  to  the  length  of  boiling.  The  melanin  from  antialbamid  was 
poorer  in  carbon  (64-58^)  and  richer  in  sulphur  (4.35-7.7j^)  than  the 
melanin  from  hemipeptone,  which  contained  61.5^  carbon  and  2.98^ 
sulphur. 

Among  the  melanins  there  are  a  few,  for  examples  the  choroid  pigment, 
which  are  free  from  sulphur;  others,  on  the  contrary,  as  sarcomelanin  and 
the  pigment  of  the  hair  and  of  horse-hair,  are  ratber  rich  in  sulphur  (2-4;^), 
while  the  phymatorusin  found  in  certain  swellings  and  in  the  urine  (Nencei 
and  Berdez,  K.  Morner)  is  very  rich  in  salphar  (8-105^).  Whether  any 
of  these  pigments,  especially  the  phymatorusin,  contains  any  iron  or  not  is 
an  important  though  disputed  point,  for  it  leads  to  the  question  whether 
these  pigments  are  formed  from  the  blood-coloring  matters.  The  pigment 
phymatorusin,  isolated  by  Nengri  and  Berdez  from  melanotic  sarcomata, 
is,  according  to  them,  free  from  iron  and  is  not  a  derivative  of  haemoglobin. 
K.  Morner  and  later  also  Brandl  and  L.  Pfeiffer  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  pigment  did  contain  iron,  and  they  consider  it  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  blood-pigments.  The  sarcomelanin  (from  a  sarcomatous  liver) 
analyzed  by  Schmiedeberg  contained  2.7^  iron,  which  was  in  organic 
combination  in  part  and  conld  not  be  completely  removed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  sarcomelaninic  acid  prepared  by  ScHHiEDEBERa 
by  the  action  of  alkali  on  this  melanin  contained  1.07^  iron.     The  diffi- 

>  Arch,  f .  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  20  and  24. 
*  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 
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cnlties  which  attend  the  isolation  and  purification  of  the  melanins  have  not 
been  overcome  in  certain  cases,  while  in  others  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  final  product  obtained  has  not  another  composition  than  the  original 
coloring  matter,  owing  to  the  energetic  chemical  processes  resorted  to  in  its 
purification.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  that  a  tabulation  of  the 
analyses  of  different  melanin  preparations  made  up  to  the  present  time  are 
of  secondary  importance.* 

The  one  or  more  pigments  of  the  human  hair  hare  a  low  percentage 
of  nitrogen,  8.5^  (Siebeb),  and  a  yariable  but  considerable  amount  of 
sulphur,  2.71-4.10^.  The  great  quantity  of  iron  oxide  which  remains  on 
incinerating  hair  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  pigments.  The  pigment 
of  the  negro's  skin  and  Bair  was  found  entirely  free  from  iron  by  Abel  and 
Davis.* 

Id  addition  to  the  colorinff  matters  of  the  human  skin  it  is  in  place  here  to  treat  of 
the  pigments  found  in  the  skin  or  epidermis-formation  of  animals. 

The  beautiful  color  of  the  feathers  of  many  birds  depends  in  certain  cases  on  purelv 
physical  causes  (interference-phenomena),  but  in  other  cases  on  coloring  matters  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Sucn  a  coloring  matter  Is  the  amorphous  reddish-violet  turacin,  which  con- 
tains 1%  copper  and  whose  spectrum  Is  very  similar  to  that  of  ozyhsemoglobin.  Kbu- 
KBNBBRO  >  found  a  large  number  of  coloring  matters  in  birds'  feathers,  namely,  tooery- 
ihrin,  toofulvin,  turaeoverdin,  eoorubin,  psittaoofulvin,  and  others  which  cannot  be 
enumerated  here. 

Tetronerythrin,  so  named  by  Wurm,  Is  a  red  amorphous  pigment,  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  which  occurs  in  the  red  wartv  spots  over  the  eyes  of  the  heath- 
cock  and  the  erouse,  and  which  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  invertebrates  (Halli- 
burton. Db  Mbrbjkowski,  MacMunn).  Besides  tetronerythrin  MacMunn  found  in 
the  shells  of  crabs  and  lobsters  a  blue  coloring  matter,  epanocrysiallin,  which  turns  red 
with  acids  and  by  boiling  water.  BcnncUoporphyrin,  according  to  MacMunn,^  also  oc- 
curs in  the  integuments  of  certain  lower  animals. 

In  certain  butterflies  (the  pieridinse)  the  white  pigment  of  the  wings  consists,  as  shown 
by  Hopkins,*  of  uric  acid,  and  the  yellow  pigment  of  auric-acid  derivative,  lejiidotic  add, 
which  yields  a  purple  substance,  lepidoporphyrin,  on  warming  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

In  addition  to  the  coloring  matters  thus  far  mentioned  a  few  others  found  in  certain 
animals  (though  not  in  the  sUn)  will  be  spoken  of. 

Oarminio  aeid,  or  the  red  pigment  of  the  cochineal,  gives  on  oxidation,  according  to 
LiEBBRMANN  and  VoBWiNCKBL,*  eocheniUic  acid,  CioHsOt,  and  eoccinic  acid, 
C«H«Oft.  the  first  being  the  tri-carbonic  acid,  and  the  other  the  di-carbonic  acid  of 
m-cresol.  The  beautiful  purple  solution  of  ammonium  carminate  has  two  absorption- 
bands  between  D  and  iZT  which  are  similar  to  those  of  oicvhcemoglobin.  These  bands  lie 
nearer  to  B  and  closer  together  and  are  less  sharply  defined.  rurpU  is  the  evaporated 
residue  from  the  purple-^olet  secretion,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sunlight,  from  the 

*  Schmiedeberg,  "ElementarfoimelneinigerEiwci8sk0rper,"etc.,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path, 
u.  Pharm.,  6d.  89,  contains  the  analyses  of  other  investigators  as  well  as  the  pertinent 
literature.    See  also  K.  MOmer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

*  Sieber,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  20;  Abel  and  Davis,  Joum.  of  Expt. 
Med.,  Vol.  1. 

»  Vergleichend.  physiol.  Studien.  Abth.  5,  and  (2.  Reihe)  Abth.  1,  8.  161,  Abth.  2,  S. 
1,  and  Abth.  8,  S.  128. 

*  Wurm,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  1  ;  Halliburton,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
6 ;  Merejkowski,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  98 ;  MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1888,  and  Joum. 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7. 

»  Phil.  Trans..  Vol.  186. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  80. 
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so-called  "purple  gland*'  of  the  tunic  of  certain  species  of  murex  and  purpura.     lis 
chemical  nature  has  not  been  inyestigaied. 

Among  the  remaining  coloring  matters  found  in  invertebrates  we  may  mention  blue 
Btentorin,  aetiniochram.ooneUin,  pdyperythrin,  pent^terinin,  antedonin,  entsiaeeoTtUnn^ 
janthinin,  and  chlorophyll. 

Sebum  when  freshly  secreted  is  an  oily  semi-flaid  mass  which  solidifiea 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  skin,  forming  a  greasy  coating.  The  quantity 
is  very  different  in  different  persons.  Hoppe-Setleb  has  found  in  the 
sebum  a  body  similar  to  casein  besides  albumin  and  fat.  Gholesterin  ia 
also  found  in  this  fat,  and  in  especially  large  quantities  in  the  vemix 
caseosa.  The  solids  of  the  sebum  consist  chiefly  of  fat,  epithelium-cells^ 
and  protein  bodies;  the  vernix  caseoaa  is  made  up  chiefly  of  fat.  Ruppel  * 
found  on  an  average  in  the  vernix  caseosa  348.52  p.  m.  water  and  138.72 
p.  m.  ether  extractives.     Besides  cholesterin  he  found  also  isocholesterin. 

On  account  of  the  generally  diffused  view  that  wax  of  the  plant  epider- 
mis serves  as  protection  for  the  inner  parts  of  the  fruit  and  plants 
LiEBBEiGH '  has  suggested  that  the  combinations  of  fatty  acids  with  mona- 
tomic  alcohols  are  the  reason  for  the  resistance  property  of  the  waxes  as 
compared  with  the  glycerin  fats.  He  also  considers  that  the  cholesterin  fata 
play  the  rdle  of  a  protective  fat  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  detect  cholesterin  fat  in  human  skin  and  air,  in  vernix  caseosa^ 
whalebone,  tortoise-shell,  cow's  horn,  the  feathers  and  beaks  of  several 
birds,  the  prickles  of  the  hedgehog  and  porcupine,  the  hoofs  of  horses,  etc. 
He  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  this,  namely,  that  the  cholesterin 
fats  always  appear  in  combination  with  the  keratinous  substance,  and  that 
the  cholesterin  fat,  like  the  wax  of  plants,  serves  as  protection  for  the  skin- 
surface  of  animals. 

In  the  fatty  protective  substance  secreted  by  the  psylla  alni  Sundvik  '  has  found 
psyllostearyl  ether,  C««HiasOt ,  which  splits  on  taking  up  water  into  two  molecules  of  a 
di-valent  alcohol,  payUostearyl  alcohol,  CsaHcsOt . 

Cerumen  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glanda 
of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  outer  organs  of  hearing.  It  contains  chiefly 
soaps  and  fat,  and  besides  these  a  red  substance  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
with  a  bitter-sweet  taste.^ 

The  preputial  secretion,  smegma  prceputii^  contains  chiefly  fat,  also 

cholesterin  and  ammonium  soaps,   which    probably  are    produced  from 

decomposed  urine.     The  hippuric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  calcium  oxalate 

found  in  the  smegma  of  the  horse  have  probably  the  same  origin. 

We  may  also  consider  as  a  preputial  secretion  the  autoreum,  which  is  secreted  by  two 
peculiar  glandular  sacs  In  the  prepuce  of  the  beaver.  This  castoreum  is  a  mixture  of 
proteids,  fat,  resins,  traces  of  phenol  (volatile  oil),  and  a  non-nitrogen ized  body,  castorin^ 

"  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Ohem.,  S.  760;  Rtlppel,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  2U 

•  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  121. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  17  and  25. 

«  See  Lamois  and  Martz,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27,  S.  40. 
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crrstalliziDg  in  four-sided  needles  from  alcohol,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  somewhat 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  whose  composition  is  little  known. 

In  the  secretion  from  the  analglands  of  the  skunk  butyl  mercaptan  and  alkyl  sulphide 
have  been  found  (Aldkich,  E.  Beckhann  >). 

Woolrfat,  or  the  so-called  fat-sweat  of  sheep,  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the 
sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands.  We  find  in  the  watery  extract  a  laree  quantity  of 
potassium  which  is  combing  with  organic  acid,  volatile  and  non-volatile  fiitty  acids, 
» benzoic  acid,  phenol-sulphuric  acid,  lactic  acid,  malic  acid,  succinic  acid,  and  others. 
The  fat  contains,  among  other  bodies,  abundant  quantities  of  ethers  of  fatty  acids  with 
cholesterin  and  isocholesterin.  Darmstadter  and  Lifschutz  '  have  found  other  alco- 
hols in  wool-fat  besides  myristic  acid,  also  two  oxyfatty  acids,  lanoceric  acid,  Cs*H«o04 , 
and  lanopalmitic  acid,  Ci«HstOs . 

The  secretion  of  the  coccygeal  glands  of  ducks  and  geese  contains  a  body  similar  ta 
casein,  besides  albumin,  nuclein,  lecithin,  and  fat,  but  no  sugar  (Db  Jonob).  Poisonous 
bodies  have  been  found  in  the  secretion  of  the  skin  of  the  salamander  and  the  toad  re- 
spectively, samandctrin  (Zaleski,  Faust)  and  bufldin  (Jobnara  and  Casali'). 

The  Sweat.  Of  the  Becretions  of  the  skin,  whose  qaantity  amounts  to 
abont  -fx  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  a  disproportionally  large  part  consists  of 
water.  Next  to  the  kidneys,  the  skin  in  man  is  the  most  important  meana 
for  the  elimination  of  water.  As  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  the  kidneya 
stand  near  to  each  other  in  regard  to  their  fanctions,  they  may  to  a  certain 
extent  act  vicarionsly  for  one  another. 

The  circnmstances  which  influence  the  secretion  of  sweat  are  verj 
numerous,  and  the  quantity  of  sweat  secreted  must  consequently  vary  very 
considerably.  The  secretion  differs  for  different  parts  of  the  skin,  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  perspiration  of  the  cheek,  that  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  that  under  the  arm  stand  to  each  other  as  100  :  90  :  45.  From 
the  unequal  secretion  on  different  parts  of  the  body  it  follows  that  no 
results  as  to  the  quantity  of  secretion  for  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  can 
be  calculated  from  the  quantity  secreted  by  a  small  part  of  the  skin  in  a 
given  time.  In  determining  the  total  quantity  a  stronger  secretion  is  as  a 
rule  produced,  and  as  the  glands  can  with  difficulty  work  for  a  long  time 
with  the  same  energy,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  secre- 
tion per  day  from  a  strong  secretion  during  only  a  short  time. 

The  perspiration  obtained  for  investigation  is  never  quite  pure,  but 
contains  cast-off  epidermis-cells,  also  cells  and  fat-globules  from  the 
sebaceous  glands.  Filtered  sweat  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid  with  a  salty  taste 
and  of  different  odors  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  physiological 
reaction  is  acid,  according  to  most  statements.  Under  certain  conditions 
also  an  alkaline  sweat  may  be  secreted  (Tri^mpy  and  Luchsikoer,  Heuss). 
An  alkaline  reaction  may  also  depend  on  a  decomposition  with  the  forma* 
tion  of  ammonia.  According  to  a  few  inrestigators  the  physiological 
reaction  is  alkaline,  and  an  acid  reaction  depends,  according  to  these  inves- 

^  Aldrich,  Joum.  of  Expt.  Med.,  Vol.  1 ;  Beckmann,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26,  S» 
566. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  29  and  81. 

*  De  Jonge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.Chem.,  Bd.  8  ;  Zaieski,  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med. -chem. 
Untersuch.,  8.  85 ;  Faust,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  ii ;  Jomara  and  Casali^ 
Maly's  Jahresber..  Bd.  a 
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tigators,  npon  an  admiztare  of  fatty  acids  from  the  sebnm.  Mobiooia 
found  that  the  sweat  from  herbivora  was  ordinarily  alkaline,  while  that 
from  carnivora  was  generally  acid.  According  to  Smith  '  horse's  sweat  is 
strongly  alkaline.     The  specific  gravity  of  human  sweat  is  1.003-1.005. 

Perspiration  contains  977.4-995.6  p.  m.,  average  988.2  p.  m.,  water, 
and  4.4-22.6  p.  m.,  average  11.80  p.  m.,  solids.  The  organic  bodies  are 
neutral  fats y  cholesterin^  volatile  fatty  acids ^  traces  of  proteid  (according  to 
Leclerc  and  Smith  always  in  horses,  and  according  to  Gaube  regularly  in 
man,  while  Lsube  '  claims  only  sometimes  after  hot  baths,  in  Brioht's 
disease,  and  after  the  use  of  pilocarpin),  also  creatinin  (Oapbanica), 
aromatic  oxyacids^  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  of  phenol  and  skatoxyl  (Kast  •), 
but  not  of  indoxyl,  and  lastly  urea.  The  quantity  of  urea  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Aboutiksky.  In  two  steam-bath  experiments,  in  which  in  the 
course  of  i  and  }  hour  respectively  he  obtained  225  and  330  c.c.  sweat,  he 
found  1.61  and  1.24  p.  m.  urea.  Of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  sweat  in 
these  two  experiments  68.5^  and  74.9^  respectively  belong  to  the  urea. 
From  Argutinsky's  experiments,  and  also  from  those  of  Cramer,*  it 
follows  that  of  the  total  nitrogen  a  portion  not  to  be  disregarded  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  sweat.  This  portion  was  indeed  12^  in  an  experiment  of 
Cramer  at  high  temperature  and  powerful  muscalar  activity.  Grameb 
has  also  found  ammonia  in  the  sweat.  In  ursBmia,  and  in  ischuria  in 
cholera,  urea  may  be  secreted  in  such  quantities  by  the  sweat-glands  that 
crystals  deposit  upon  the  skin.  The  mineral  bodies  consist  chiefly  of  sodium 
chloride  with  some  potassium  chloride,  alkali  sulphate,  and  phosphate. 
The  relative  quantities  of  these  in  perspiration  differ  materially  from  the 
quantities  in  the  urine  (Fayre,*  East).     The  relationship,  according  to 

Kast,  is  as  follows: 

Chlorine  :  Phosphate  :  Sulphate 

In  perspiration ....  1  0.0015      :     0.009 

Inurine 1        :     0.1320     :     0.897 

Kast  found  that  the  proportion  of  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  to  the  sul- 
phate-sulphuric acid  in  sweat  was  1  :  12.  After  the  administration  of 
aromatic  substances  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  does  not  increase  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  sweat  as  in  the  urine  (see  Chapter  XV). 

Stigar  may  pass  into  the  sweat  in  diabetes,  but  the  passage  of  the  bile-coloring  matters 
has  not  been  positively  shown  in  this  secretion,    benzoic  acid,  suadnie  add,  tartaric 

^  TrUmpy  and  Luchsinger,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  18  ;  Heuss,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd. 
22;  Moriggia,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.  zur  Naturlehre,  Bd.  11 ;  Smith,  Journ.  of  Phys- 
iol., Vol.  11.  In  regard  to  the  older  literature  on  sweat  see  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd. 
5,  Thl.  1,  S.  421  and  543. 

•  Leclerc,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  107  ;  Gaube,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22  ;  Leube,  Vir- 
chow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  48  and  50,  and  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  7. 

>  Capranica,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  12 ;  East,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 
^  Argutinsky,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  46  ;  Cramer,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  10. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  85,  and  Arch,  g^o^r.  de  M€d.  (5),  Tome  2. 
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'Oddt  iodine,  arsenic,  mercuric  chloride,  and  quinine  pass  into  the  SN\eat.     Uric  acid  has 
also  been  found  in  the  sweat  in  gout,  and  cystin  in  cystinura. 

Ghromhidrosis  is  the  name  given  to  the  secretion  of  colored  sweat.  Sometimes  sweat 
hds  been  observed  to  be  colored  blue  by  Indigo  (Bizio),  by  pyocyanin,  or  by  ferro-phos- 
phate  (KoLLMANN*).  True  blood-sweat,  in  which  blood-corpuscles  exude  from  the 
openings  of  the  glands,  have  also  been  observed. 

The  exchange  of  gas  through  the  skin  in  man  is  of  very  little  importance 
<3ompared  with  the  exchange  of  gas  by  the  lungs.  The  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  the  skin,  which  was  first  shown  by  Regnault  and  Reiset,  is 
very  small.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  by  the  skin  increases 
with  the  rise  of  temperature  (Aubbrt  Rohrig,  Fubini  and  Ronchi, 
Barratt*).  It  is  also  greater  in  light  than  in  darkness.  It  is  greater 
daring  digestion  than  when  fasting,  and  greater  after  a  vegetable  than  after 
an  animal  diet  (Fubiki  and  Ronchi).  The  quantity  calculated  by  various 
investigators  for  the  entire  skin  surface  in  24  hours  varies  between  2.23  and 
32.8  grms.'  In  a  horse,  Zuntz  with  Lehmakk  and  Haqemann*  found 
for  24  hours  an  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  skin  and  intestine 
which  amounted  to  nearly  3^  of  the  total  respiration.  Less  than  ^  of  this 
carbon  dioxide  came  from  the  skin  respiration.  According  to  the  same 
investigators  the  skin  respiration  equals  2^^  of  the  simultaneous  lung 
respiration. 

As  the  exchange  of  gas  through  the  skin  in  man  and  mammals  is  very 
small,  it  follows  that  the  injurious  and  dangerous  effects  caused  by  covering 
the  skin  with  varnish,  oil,  or  the  like  can  hardly  depend  on  a  reduced 
exchange  of  gas.  After  varnishing  the  skin  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of 
heat,  and  the  animal  quickly  dies.  If  the  animal,  on  the  contrary,  be 
guarded  from  this  loss  of  heat,  it  may  be  saved,  or  at  least  kept  alive  for  a 
longer  time.  This  effect  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  poisoning  caused  by 
a  retention  of  one  or  more  substances  of  the  perspiration  (perspirabile 
retentum)j  accompanied  by  fever  and  increased  loss  of  heat  throagh  the 
skin;  bnt  this  statement  has  not  been  substantiated.  This  phenomenon 
seems  to  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  at  least  in  certain  animals  (rabbits) 
•death  seems  to  ensue  from  the  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  In 
anastomosis  the  loss  of  heat  through  the  skin  seems  to  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  animal  dies  from  the  lowered  temperature.  According 
to  LAULAiaE  *  the  animal  dies  of  inanition  because  it  takes  too  little  food^ 
while  the  chemical  decomposition  processes  are  greatly  raised  to  cover  the 
loss  of  heat. 

1  Bizzio,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  89 ;  Kollmann,  cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez's 
Lebrbuch.  4.  Aufl.,  S.  555. 

•  Aubert,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6  ;  ROhrig,  Deutsch.  Klin.,  1872,  S.  209;  Pubini  and 
Honchi,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.  z.  Naturlehre,  Bd.  12 ;  Barrat,  Joum.  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  21. 

•  See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  8.  580. 

•  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1894,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 
»  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  RESPIRATION. 

DuBiKO  life  a  constant  exchange  of  gases  takes  place  between  thi% 
animal  body  and  the  surrounding  medinm.  Oxygen  is  inspired  and  carbon 
dioxide  expired.  This  exchange  of  gases,  which  is  called  respiration,  is 
brought  about  in  man  and  vertebrates  by  the  nutritiye  fluids,  blood  and 
lymph,  which  circulate  in  the  body  and  which  are  in  constant  communica* 
tion  with  the  outer  medium  on  one  side  and  the  tissue-elements  on  the 
other.  Such  an  exchange  of  gaseous  constituents  may  take  place  whereyer 
the  anatomical  conditions  offer  no  obstacle,  and  in  man  it  may  go  on  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  through  the  skin,  and  in  the  lungs.  As  compared  with 
the  exchange  of  gas  in  the  lungs,  the  exchange  already  mentioned  which 
occurs  in  the  intestine  and  through  the  skin  is  very  insignificant.  For  this 
reason  we  will  discuss  in  this  chapter  only  the  exchange  of  gas  between  the 
blood  and  the  air  of  the  lungs  on  one  side,  and  the  blood  and  lymph  and 
the  tissues  on  the  other.  The  first  is  often  designated  external  respiration, 
and  the  other  internal  respiration. 

I.  The  Oases  of  the  Blood. 

Since  the  pioneer  inyestigations  of  Magnus  and  Lothab  Meyeb  th« 
gases  of  the  blood  haye  formed  the  subject  of  repeated,  careful  inyestiga* 
tioDs  by  prominent  experimenters,  among  whom  we  must  mention  first 
G.  LuDWiG  and  his  pupils  and  E.  PflOgeb  and  his  school.  By  these 
inyestigations  not  only  has  science  been  enriched  by  a  mass  of  facts,  but 
also  the  methods  themselyes  haye  been  made  more  perfect  and  accurate. 
In  regard  to  these  methods,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  absorption 
of  gases  by  liquids,  dissociation,  and  related  questions,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  text-books  on  physiology,  on  physics,  and  on  gasometrio  analysis. 

The  gases  occurring  in  blood  under  physiological  conditions  are  oxygen^ 
carbon  dioxide^  and  nitrogen.  The  last-mentioned  gas  is  found  only  in  yery 
small  quantities,  on  an  ayerage  1.8  yols.  per  cent.  The  quantity  is  here, 
as  in  all  following  experiments,  calculated  for  0^  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 
The  nitrogen  seems  to  be  simply  absorbed  iuto  the  blood,  at  least  in  great 
part.  It  appears,  like  argon,  to  play  no  direct  part  in  the  processes  of  life» 
and  its  quantity  yaries  but  slightly  in  the  blood  of  different  blood-yessels. 
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The  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  behave  otherwise,  as  their  quantities 
haye  significant  yariations,  not  only  in  the  blood  from  different  blood- 
yessels,  bat  also  because  many  conditions,  snch  as  a  difference  in  the 
rapidity  of  circulation,  a  different  temperature,  rest  and  activity,  cause  a 
change.  In  regard  to  the  gases  they  contain  the  greatest  difference  is 
observable  between  the  blood  of  the  arteries  and  that  of  the  veins. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  of  dogs  is  on  an  average 
22  yols.  per  cent  (Pfluger).  In  human  blood  Setschenow  found  about 
the  same  quantity,  namely,  21.6  vols,  per  cent.  Lower  figures  have  been 
found  for  rabbit's  and  bird's  blood,  respectively  13.2^  and  10-15^  (Walter, 
Jolyet).  Venous  blood  in  different  vascular  regions  has  very  variable 
quantities  of  oxygen.  By  summarizing  a  great  number  of  analyses  by 
different  experimenters  Zuntz  has  calculated  that  the  venous  blood  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  contains  on  an  average  7.15^  less  oxygen  than  the 
arterial  blood. 

The  quantity  of  carhon  dioxide  in  the  arterial  blood  (of  dogs)  is  30  to 
40  vols,  per  cent  (Ludwig,  Setschenow,  Pfluger,  P.  Bert,  and  others), 
most  generally  about  40j^.  Setschenow  found  40.3  yols.  per  cent  in 
human  arterial  blood.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  venous  blood 
yaries  still  more  (Ludwig,  Pfluger  and  their  pupils,  P.  Bert,  Mathieu 
and  Urbain,  and  others).  According  to  the  calculations  of  Zuntz  the 
venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contains  about  8.2j^  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  the  arterial.  The  average  amount  may  be  put  down  as  48 
yols.  per  cent.  Holmgren  found  in  blood  after  asphyxiation  even  69.21 
yols.  per  cent  carbon  dioxide.' 

Oxygen  is  absorbed  only  to  a  small  extent  by  the  plasma  or  serum,  in 
which  Pfluger  found  but  0.26j^.  The  greater  part  or  nearly  all  of  the 
oxygen  is  loosely  combined  with  the  haemoglobin.  The  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  is  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  corresponds  closely  to  the 
quantity  which  from  the  activity  of  the  haemoglobin  we  should  expect  to 
combine  with  oxygen,  and  also  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  canine  blood. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  circulating  arterial  blood  is  saturated 
with  oxygen,  as  immediately  after  bleeding  a  loss  of  oxygen  always  takes 
place.  Still  it  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  it  is  not  quite  completely 
saturated  with  oxygen  in  life. 

The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  occurs  in  part,  and  indeed,  according 
to  the  investigations  of  Alex.  Schmidt,*  Zuntz,*  and  L.  Fredertcq,*  to 

'  All  the  figures  given  above  may  be  found  in  Zunlz*s  **  Die  Gase  dea  Blutes  "  in 
Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  4,  Thl.  2,  S.  83-48,  which  also  contains  detailed 
statements  and  the  pertinent  literature. 

•  Ber.  d.  k.  sftchs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  Malh.-phys.  Klasse,  Bd.  19,  1867. 

»  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1867,  8.  529. 

^  Recherches  sur  la  constitution  du  Plasma  sangnin,  1878,  pp.  50,  51. 
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the  extent  of  at  least  one  third,  in  the  blood-corpascles,  and  also  in  part, 
and  in  fact  the  greatest  part,  in  the  plasma  and  serum  respectively. 

The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  red  corpascles  is  loosely  combined,  and  the 
constitnent  uniting  with  the  CO,  of  the  same  seems  to  be  the  alkali  com- 
bined with  phosphoric  acid,  oxy haemoglobin  or  haemoglobin,  and  globulin  on 
one  side  and  the  haemoglobin  itself  on  the  other.  That  in  the  red  corpas- 
cles alkali  phosphate  occurs  in  such  quantities  that  it  may  be  of  importance 
in  the  combination  with  carbon  dioxide  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  we  must 
admit  that  from  the  diphosphate,  by  a  greater  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon 
dioxide,  monophosphate  and  alkali  carbonate  are  formed,  while  by  a  lower 
partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  the  mass  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
comes  again  into  play,  so  that,  with  the  carbon  dioxide  becoming  free,  a 
re-formation  of  alkali  diphosphate  takes  place.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  blood-coloring  mieitters,  especially  the  oxyhaemoglobin,  which  can 
expel  carbon  dioxide  from  sodium  carbonate  in  vacuOy  act  like  an  acid;  and 
as  the  globulins  also  act  like  acids  (see  below),  these  bodies  may  also  occur 
in  the  blood-corpuscles  as  an  alkali  combination.  The  alkali  of  the  blood- 
corpnscles  must  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  mass  action,  be  divided 
between  the  carbon  dioxide,  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  other  constituents  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  which  are  considered  as  acid-acting,  and  among  these 
especially  the  blood-pigments,  because  the  globnlin  can  hardly  be  of  import- 
ance becanse  of  its  small  quantity.  By  greater  mass  action  or  greater  partial 
pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  bicarbonate  must  be  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  diphosphates  and  the  other  alkali  combinations,  while  at  a  diminished 
partial  pressure  of  the  same  gas,  with  the  escape  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
alkali  diphosphate  and  the  other  alkali  combinations  must  be  re-formed  at 
the  cost  of  the  bicarbonate. 

Haemoglobin  must  nevertheless,  as  the  investigations  of  Setschekow  ' 
and  ZuKTZ,  and  especially  those  of  Bohb  and  Tobup,*  have  shown,  be  able 
to  hold  the  carbon  dioxide  loosely  combined  even  in  the  absence  of  alkalL 
Bohr  has  also  found  that  the  dissociation  curve  of  the  carbon-dioxide 
haemoglobin  corresponds  essentially  to  the  curve  of  the  absorption  of  carbon 
dioxide,  on  which  ground  he  and  Torup  consider  the  haemoglobin  itself  as 
of  importance  in  the  binding  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood,  and  not  its 
alkali  combinations.  According  to  Bohr  the  haemoglobin  takes  up  the  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  simultaneously  by  the  oxygen  uniting 
with  the  pigment  nucleus,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  with  the  proteid  com- 
ponent. 

The  chief  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  is  found  in  the  blood- 

'  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1877.     See  also  Zuntz  in  HermaDn's  Handbuch, 
8.  76. 

•  Zuntz,  1.  c,  B.  76  ;  Bohr,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17 ;  Torup,  iHd, 
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plasma  or  the  blood-serum,  which  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  serum  is 
richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  corresponding  blood  itself.  By  experi- 
ments with  the  air-pump  on  blood-serum  it  has  been  found  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  serum  is  gi^en  off  in  a  vacuum, 
while  a  smaller  part  can  be  pumped  out  only  after  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
The  red  corpuscles  also  act  as  an  acid,  and  therefore  in  blood  all  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  expelled  in  vacuo.  Hence  a  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  firmly 
chemically  combined  in  the  serum. 

Absorption  experiments  with  blood-serum  ha^e  shown  us  further  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  which  can  be  pumped  out  is  in  great  part  loosely 
chemically  combined,  and  from  this  loose  combination  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  serum  must  also  contain  simply  absorbed 
carbon  dioxide.  For  the  form  of  binding  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained 
in  the  serum  or  the  plasma  we  find  the  three  following  possibilities: 
1.  A  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  simply  absorbed;  2.  Another  part  is 
loosely  chemically  combined;  3.  A  third  part  is  in  firm  chemical  combina- 
tion. 

The  quantity  of  simply  absorbed  carbon  dioxide  has  not  been  exactly 
determined.  Setschekow*  considers  the  quantity  in  dog-serum  to  be 
about  3^  of  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  According  to  the  tension 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  and  its  absorption  coefficient,  the 
quantity  seems  to  be  still  smaller. 

The  quantity  of  firmly  chemically  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood- 
serum  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  simple  alkali  carbonate  in  the  serum. 
This  quantity  is  not  known,  and  it  cannot  be  determined  either  by  the 
alkalinity  found  by  titration,  nor  can  it  bo  calculated  from  the  excess  of 
alkali  found  in  the  ash,  because  the  alkali  is  not  only  combined  with  carbon 
dioxide,  but  also  with  other  bodies,  especially  with  proteid.  The  quantity 
of  firmly  chemically  combined  carbon  dioxide  cannot  be  ascertained  after 
pumping  out  in  vacuo  without  the  addition  of  acid,  because  to  all  appear- 
ances certain  active  constituents  of  the  serum,  acting  like  acids,  expel  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  simple  carbonate.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  not 
expelled  from  dog-serum  by  vacuum  alone  without  the  addition  of  acid 
amounts  to  4.9  to  9.3  vols,  per  cent,  according  to  the  determinations  of 
Pfl^ger.* 

From  the  occurrence  of  simple  alkali  carbonates  in  the  blood-serum  it 
naturally  follows  that  a  part  of  the  loosely  combined  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
serum  which  can  be  pumped  out  must  exist  as  bicarbonate.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  combination  in  the  blood-serum  has  also  been  directly  shown. 

>  Centralbl  f.  d.  med.  Wisaensch.,  1877. 

•  E.  Pflttger,  Ueber  die  Kohlensfture  des  Blutes.  Bonu,  1864.  8.  11. ,  Cited  from 
Zuntz  in  HermaDn's  Handbucb,  8.  65. 
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Ill  experiments  with  the  pamp,  as  well  as  in  absorption  experiments,  the 
seram  behaves  in  other  ways  different  from  a  solation  of  bicarbonate,  or 
carbonate  of  a  corresponding  concentration;  and  the  behavior  of  the  loosely 
combined  carbon  dioxide  in  the  seram  can  be  explained  only  by  the  occar- 
rence  of  bicarbonate  in  the  serum.  By  means  of  vacaum  the  seram  always 
allows  much  more  than  one  half  of  the  carbon  dioxide  to  be  expelled,  and 
it  follows  from  this  that  in  the  pumping  out  not  only  may  a  dissociation  of 
the  bicarbonate  take  place,  but  also  a  conversion  of  the  double  sodiam 
carbonate  into  a  simple  salt.  As  we  know  of  no  other  carbonrdioxide  com- 
bination besides  the  bicarbonate  in  the  serum  from  which  the  carbon  dioxide 
can  be  set  free  by  simple  dissociation  in  vactu),  we  are  obliged  to  assume 
that  the  serum  must  contain  other  faint  acids,  in  addition  to  the  carbon 
dioxide,  which  contend  with  it  for  the  alkalies,  and  which  expel  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  simple  carbonates  in  vacuo.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  is 
expelled  by  means  of  the  pump  and  which,  without  regard  to  the  simple 
absorbed  qaantity,  is  generally  designated  as  ^'  loosely  chemically  combined 
carbon  dioxide,''  is  thus  only  obtained  in  part  in  dissociable  loose  combina- 
tion; in  part  it  originates  from  the  simple  carbonates,  from  which  it  is 
expelled  in  vacuo  by  other  faint  acids. 

These  faint  acids  are  thought  to  be  in  part  phosphoric  acid  and  in  part 
globulins.  The  importance  of  the  alkali  phosphates  for  the  carbon-dioxide 
combination  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Ferket;  but  the 
quantity  of  these  salts  in  the  serum  is,  at  least  in  certain  kinds  of  blood, 
for  example  in  ox-serum,  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  of  importance.  In 
regard  to  the  globulins  Setschbnow  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  do  not  act 
as  acids  themselves,  but  form  a  combination  with  carbon  dioxide,  producing 
carboglobnlinic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  alkali.  According  to  Sertoli,' 
whose  views  have  lately  found  a  supporter  in  Torup,  the  globulins  them- 
selves are  the  acids  which  are  combined  with  the  alkali  of  the  blood-serum. 
In  both  cases  the  globulins  would  form,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  chief 
constituent  of  the  plasma  or  of  the  blood-serum  which,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  action  of  masses,  contends  with  the  carbon  dioxide  for  the  alkalies. 
By  a  greater  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  the  latter  deprives  the 
globulin  alkali  of  a  part  of  its  alkali,  and  bicarbonate  is  formed;  by  low 
partial  pressure  the  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  and  the  bicarbonate  is  abstracted 
by  the  globulin  alkali. 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  assnmed  that  the  alkali  is  the  most  essential 
and  important  constituent  of  the  blood-serum,  as  well  as  of  the  blood  in 
general,  in  uniting  with  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  fact  that  the  qaantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  greatly  diminishes  with  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  alkali  strengthens  this  assumption.     Such  a  condition  ia  found, 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chcm.  XJntersuch. 
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for  example,  after  poisoning  with  mineral  acids.  Thus  Walteb  foand 
only  2-3  vols,  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  of  rabbits  into  whose 
stomachs  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  introdnced.  In  the  comatose  state  of 
diabetes  mellitus  the  alkali  of  the  blood  seems  to  be  in  great  part  satarated 
with  acid  combinations,  y^-oxybntric  acid  (Stadelmann,  Mikkowski), 
and  Minkowski  *  fonnd  only  3.3  vols,  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood 
in  diabetic  coma. 

Gkwes  of  the  Lymph  and  Secretions. 

The  gases  of  the  lymph  are  the  same  as  in  the  blood-semm,  and  the 
lymph  stands  close  to  the  blood-semm  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the 
various  gases,  as  well  as  to  the  kind  of  carbon-dioxide  combination.  The 
investigations  of  Daenhardt  and  Heksek  '  on  the  gases  of  human  lymph 
are  at  hand,  but  it  still  remains  a  question  whether  the  lymph  investigated 
was  quite  normal.  The  gases  of  normal  dog-lymph  were  first  investigated 
by  Hammarsten.'  These  gases  contained  traces  of  oxygen  and  consisted 
of  37.4-53.1^  00,  and  1.6^  N  at  0''  0.  and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure.  About 
one  half  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  firmly  chemically  combined.  The 
quantity  was  greater  than  in  the  serum  from  arterial  blood,  but  smaller 
than  from  venous  blood. 

The  remarkable  observation  of  Buchker  that  the  lymph  collected  after 
asphyxiation  is  poorer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  that  of  the  breathing  animal 
is  explained  by  Zuktz  *  by  the  formation  of  acid  immediately  after  death  in 
the  tissues,  and  especially  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  this  acid  decomposes 
the  alkali  carbonates  of  the  lymph  in  part. 

The  secretions  with  the  exception  of  the  saliva,  in  which  Pfluger  and 
Kt^LZ  found  respectively  0.6^  and  1^  oxygen,  are  nearly  free  from  oxygen. 
The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  the  same  as  in  blood,  and  the  chief  mass  of  the 
gases  consists  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  quantity  of  this  gas  is  chiefly  depend- 
ent upon  the  reaction,  i.e.,  upon  the  quantity  of  alkali.  This  follows  from 
the  analyses  of  Pfli^gee.  He  found  19^  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the 
air-pump  and  54^  firmly  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  a  strongly  alkaline 
bile,  but,  on  the  contrary,  6.6j<  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump 
and  0.8^  firmly  combined  carbon  dioxide  in' a  neutral  bile.  Alkaline  saliva 
is  also  very  rich  in  carbon  dioxide.  As  average  for  two  analyses  made  by 
Pfluger  of  the  submaxillary  saliva  of  a  dog  we  have  27.5^  carbon  dioxide 
removable  by  the  air-pump  and  47.4^  chemically  combined  carbon  dioxide, 

»  Walter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phnrm.,  Bd.  7;  Stadelmann,  ibid.,  Bd.  17;  Min- 
kowski, Mittheil.  a.  d.  med.  Klink  in  EOnigsberg,  1888. 
•  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  87. 

>  Ber.  d.  k.  8£U;hs.  Gesellsch.  d.  WisseDsch.,  math.  phys.  Klasse,  Bd.  28. 
4  Buchner,  Arbeiten  aua  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1876 ;  Zuntz,  1.  c,  S.  85. 
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making  a  total  of  74.9^.  EClz*  foand  a  mazimam  of  65.78^  carbon 
dioxide  for  the  parotid  saliva,  of  which  3.31^  was  remoyable  by  the  air- 
pamp  and  62.47^  was  firmly  chemically  combined.  From  these  and  other 
statements  on  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pnmp 
and  chemically  combined  in  the  alkaline  secretions  it  follows  that  bodiea 
occnr  in  them,  although  not  in  appreciable  quantities,  which  are  analogona 
to  the  albuminous  bodies  of  the  blood-serum  and  which  act  like  faint  acids. 

The  acid  or  at  any  rate  non-alkaline  secretions,  urine  and  milk,  contain, 
on  the  contrary,  considerably  less  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  nearly  all  remoT- 
able  by  the  air-pump,  and  a  part  seems  to  be  loosely  combined  with  the^ 
sodium  phosphate.  The  figures  found  by  PflOgeb  for  the  total  quantity 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  milk  and  urine  are  10  and  18.1-19.7^  respectively. 

EwALD '  has  made  investigations  on  the  quantity  of  gas  in  pathological 
transudations.  He  found  only  traces,  or  at  least  only  very  insignificant 
quantities,  of  oxygen  in  these  fluids.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  about 
the  same  as  in  blood;  that  of  carbon  dioxide  was  greater  than  in  the 
lymph  (of  dogs),  and  in  certain  cases  even  greater  than  in  the  blood  after 
asphyxiation  (dog's  blood).  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  greater 
than  in  venous  blood.  In  exudations  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide^ 
especially  that  firmly  combined,  increases  with  the  age  of  the  fluid,  while,, 
on  the  contrary,  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  especially  the^ 
quantity  firmly  combined,  decreases  with  the  quantity  of  pus-corpuscles. 

II.  The  Exchange  of  Oas  between  the  Blood  on  the 
One  Hand  and  Pulmonary  Air  and  the  Tissues- 
on  the  Other. 

In  the  introduction  (Chapter  I,  p.  3)  it  was  stated  that  we  are  to-day  of 
the  opinion,  derived  especially  from  the  researches  of  Pfl^^qer  and  his 
pupils,  that  the  oxidations  of  the  animal  body  do  not  take  place  in  the  fiuids 
and  juices,  but  are  connected  with  the  form-elements  and  tissues.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  oxidations  take  place  in  the  blood,  although  only  to  a 
slight  extent;  but  these  oxidations  depend,  it  seems,  upon  the  form-elementa 
of  the  blood,  hence  it  does  not  contradict  the  above  statement  that  the 
oxidations  occur  exclusively  in  the  cells  and  chiefly  in  the  tissues. 

The  gaseous  exchange  in  the  tissues,  which  has  been  designated  internal 
respiration,  consists  chiefly  in  that  the  oxygen  passes  from  the  blood  in  the- 
capillaries  to  the  tissues,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
tissues  originates  therein  and  passes  into  the  blood  of  the  capillaries.  The 
exchange  of  gas  in  the  lungs,  which  is  called  external  respiration,  consists,. 

1  PflUger,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  1  and  2 ;  KUiz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2a. 
It  seems  as  if  KUlz's  results  were  not  calculated  at  760  mm.  Hg,  but  rather  at  1  m. 
•  C.  A.  Ewald,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1873  and  1876. 
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as  we  learn  by  a  comparison  of  the  inspired  and  expired  air,  in  the  blood 
taking  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  and  giving  off  carbon  dioxide. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  in  the  lungs,  as  in  every  other  tissue,  an 
internal  respiration  takes  place,  namely,  a  combustion  with  a  consumption 
of  oxygen  and  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  According  to  Bohr  and 
Henbiques  '  the  lungs  indeed  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  total  metabolism 
that  it  may  amount  to  68^  of  the  same. 

What  kind  of  processes  take  part  in  this  double  exchange  of  gas?  Is 
the  gaseous  exchange  simply  the  result  of  an  unequal  tension  of  the  blood 
on  one  side  and  the  air  in  the  lungs  or  tissues  on  the  other  ?  Do  the  gases 
pass  from  a  place  of  higher  pressure  to  one  of  a  lower,  according  to  the  laws 
of  diffusion,  or  are  other  forces  and  processes  active  ? 

These  questions  are  closely  related  to  that  of  the  tension  of  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  and  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  and 
tissues. 

Oxygen  occurs  in  the  blood  in  a  disproportionately  large  part  as 
oxyhsBmoglobin,  aftd  the  law  of  the  dissociation  of  oxyhaemoglobin  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
blood. 

If  we  recall  that,  according  to  Bohr,  what  we  generally  call  oxyhsemoglobin  is  a  mix- 
ture of  haemoglobins,  which  for  one  and  the  same  oxygen  pressure  can  unite  with  different 
quantities  of  oxygen,  and  also,  as  shown  by  Siegfried,  that  there  exists,  besides  the 
oxvhsBmoglobin,  another  dissociable  oxygen  combination  of  haemoglobin,  namely,  pseu- 
doheemoglobin,  it  seems  that  we  have  several  important  preliminary  questions  to  solve 
before  we  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  dissociation  conditions  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  As  the 
above  statements  are  in  part  contradicted  and  in  part  not  sufficiently  proved,  and  as  also, 
according  to  Ht3fkbk,  no  difference  exists  between  an  oxyhsemoglobin  solution  and  a 
solution  of  blood -corpuscles  in  regard  to  its  delivery  of  oxygen,  we  are  justified  in  set- 
ting the  above  statements  aside  for  the  present  and  only  taking  up  the  generally  accepted 
and  authoritative  assertions. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  laws  by  which  the  oxygen  is  taken  up  by 
the  blood  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  the  investigations  on  the  dissociation 
of  oxyhaBmoglobin  are  important,  and  those  especially  which  relate  to  the 
dissociation  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  are  of  great  physiological  im- 
portance. Several  investigators  have  experimented  on  this  subject, 
especially  G.  Hufner.'  He  has  proved  an  important  fact,  namely,  that  a 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  pure  oxyhsemoglobin  crystals  does  not  act  unlike 
freshly  defibrinated  blood  as  regards  the  dissociation  of  oxyhaemoglobin. 
He  also  showed  that  the  dissociation  is  dependent  upon  the  concentration, 
namely,  that  at  a  given  pressure  a  dilute  solution  is  more  strongly  dis- 
sociated than  a  more  concentrated  solution.  He  found  for  solutions  con- 
taining 14^  oxyhsBmoglobin  that  the  dissociation  at  +  35°  C.  and  an  oxygen 
partial  pressure  of  75  mm.  Hg  was  only  very  insignificant  and  only  little 

>  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 

*  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1890,  where  the  older  works  on  the  topic  are  cited. 
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stronger  than  with  a  partial  pressnre  of  152  mm.  In  the  first  instance 
96.89^  of  the  total  pigment  was  present  as  oxyhaemoglobin  and  3.11^  as 
hsBmoglobin,  while  in  the  other  case,  at  152  mm.  pressure,  the  respective 
figures  were  98.42^  and  1.58^.  The  dissociation  becomes  stronger  first  with 
an  oxygen  partial  pressnre  of  aboat  75  mm.  Hg  and  downwards,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rednced  haemoglobin;  but  even 
with  an  oxygen  partial  pressnre  of  50  mm.  Hg  the  qnantity  of  haemoglobin 
was  only  4.6^  of  the  total  pigment. 

From  these  and  older  researches  by  Hi^fner,*  which  were  made  at  35° 
or  39°  0.,  it  follows  that  the  partial  pressnre  of  the  oxygen  may  be  rednced 
to  one  half  of  the  atmospheric  air  without  influencing  essentially  the 
qnantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  or  a  corresponding  solution  of  oxyhaemo- 
globin.  This  corresponds  well  with  the  experience  of  FrIkkel  and 
Geppert*  on  the  action  of  diminished  air-pressure  on  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood  in  dogs.  With  an  air-pressure  of  410  mm.  Hg  they 
found  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  to  be  normal.  With  a 
pressnre  of  378-365  mm.  it  was  slightly  diminished,  and  only  on  decreasing 
the  pressure  to  300  mm.  was  the  diminution  considerable.  -     ** 

We  may  conclude  from  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  or  oxyhaemo- 
globin  in  the  arterial  blood  that  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  arterial 
blood  must  be  relatively  higher.  From  the  investigations  of  several  experi- 
menters, snch  as-  P.  Bert,  Herter,'  and  HCfner,  who  experimented 
partly  on  living  animals  and  partly  with  haemoglobin  solutions,  we  may 
assume  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body  to  be  equal  to  an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of  75-80  mm.  Hg. 

Let  us  now  compare  these  figures  with  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  of  the  lungs. 

Numerous  investigations  as  to  the  composition  of  the  inspired  atmos- 
pheric air  as  well  as  the  expired  air  are  at  hand,  and  we  can  say  that  these 
two  kinds  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  Hg  have  the  following 
average  composition  in  volume  per  cent : 

Oxygen. 

Atmospheric  air 20.96 

Expired  air 16.08 

The  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  corresponds  at 
a  normal  barometric  pressure  of  760  mm.  to  a  pressnre  of  159  mm.  Hg. 
The  loss  of  oxygen  which  the  inspired  air  suffers  in  respiration  amounts  to 
about  4.93^,  while  the  expired  air  contains  about  one  hundred  times  as 
much  carbon  dioxide  as  the  inspired  air. 

>  Du  Bois  Reymond's  Arch.,  1890. 

*  "XJeber  die  Wlrkungen  der  verdQnnten  Luft  auf  den  Organ ismus."    Berlin,  1888. 
•Bert,  "La  pression  barom^trique "  (Paris,   1878);    Herler,  Zeitachr.  f.  phyBioU 
Chem.,  Bd.  8. 


Nitrogen. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

79.02 

0.08 

79.59 

4.88 
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The  expired  air  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  alveolar  air  with  the  residue  of 
inspired  air  remaining  in  the  air-passages;  hence  in  the  stndy  of  the  gaseous 
exchange  in  the  langs  we  mast  first  consider  the  alreolar  air.  We  have  no 
direct  determination  of  the  composition  of  the  alyeolar  air,  but  only 
approximate  calcnlations.  From  the  average  results  found  by  Yiebobdt  in 
normal  respiration  for  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  expired  air,  4.63^,  Zuntz' 
has  calculated  the  probable  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  as 
equal  to  5.44^.  If  we  start  from  this  value  with  the  assumption  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  alveolar  air  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
expired  air,  and  admit  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  is  6^ 
less  than  the  inspired  air,  we  find  that  the  alveolar  air  contains  14.96,< 
oxygen,  corresponding  to  a  partial  pressure  of  114  mm.  Hg. 

We  have  several  direct  determinations  of  the  alveolar  air  of  dogs  by 
Pfluger  and  his  pupils  Wolffberg  and  Nussbaum.*  The  determinations 
which  show  that  the  alveolar  air  is  not  much  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than 
the  expired  air  have  been  performed  by  means  of  the  so-called  lung- 
catheter. 

The  priuciple  of  this  method  is  as  follows :  By  the  iotroduction  of  a  catheter  of  a 
special  construction  into  a  branch  of  a  bronchus  the  correspondiDg  lobe  of  the  lung  may 
be  hdrmetically  sealed,  while  in  the  other  lobes  of  the  same  lung,  and  in  the  other  lung, 
the  ventilation  remains  unchanged,  so  that  no  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  takes 
place  in  the  blood.  When  the  cutting  off  lasts  so  long  that  a  complete  equalization 
between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  the  retained  air  of  the  lungs  is  assumed,  a  sample  of 
this  air  of  the  lungs  is  removed  by  means  of  the  catheter  and  analyzed. 

In  the  air  thus  obtained  from  the  lungs  Wolffberg  and  Nussbaum 
found  an  average  of  3.6j^  CO,.  Nussbaum  has  also  determined  the  carbon- 
dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  from  the  right  heart  in  a  case  simultaneous 
with  the  catheterization  of  the  lungs.  He  found  nearly  identical  results, 
namely,  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  3.84^  and  3.81^  of  an  atmosphere, 
which  also  shows  that  complete  equalization  between  the  gases  of  the  blood 
and  lungs  in  the  enclosed  parts  of  the  lungs  had  taken  place.  From  these 
investigations  we  can  calculate  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  of 
dogs  to  be  about  16^,  which  corresponds  to  an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of 
about  122  mm.  Hg.  This  pressure  is  considerably  higher  than  the  oxygen 
tension  in  arterial  blood,  and  the  oxygen  absorption  from  the  air  of  the 
lungs  takes  place  simply  according  to  the  laws  of  diffusion. 

According  to  Bohb  '  the  facts  are  otherwise,  and  the  lungs  are  active 
in  the  taking  up  of  oxygen. 

He  experimented  on  dogs,  allowing  the  blood,  whose  coagulation  had  been  prevented 
by  the  injection  of  peptone  solution  or  infusion  of  the  leech,  to  flow  from  one  bisected 
carotid  to  the  other,  or  from  the  femoral  artery  to  the  femoral  vein,  throuj^h  an  ap- 
paratus called  by  him  an  hsemataerometer.    The  apparatus,  which  Is  a  modification  of 

»  Zuntz,  1.  c.  S.  105  and  106. 

*  Wolflfberg,  PflClger's  Arch..  Bd.  6  ;  Kusabaum,  ibid,,  Bd.  7. 

•  Skand.  Arch,  f .  Physiol.,  Bd.  2. 
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Ludwig's  I  heometer  (stromuhr),  allowed,  according  to  Bohk,  of  a  complete  interchange 
between  the  gases  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  apparatus  and  a  quantity  of  gas 
whose  cooipositioQ  was  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  enclosed  in  the 
apparatus.  The  mixture  of  gases  was  analyzed  after  an  equalization  of  the  gases  by 
diffusion.  In  this  way  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  circulating 
arterial  blood  was  determined.  During  the  experiment  the  composition  of  the  inspired 
and  expired  air  was  also  determined,  the  number  of  inspirations  noted,  and  the  extent 
of  respiratory  exchange  of  gas  measured.  To  be  able  to  make  comparison  between  the  gas 
tension  in  the  blood  and  in  an  expired  air  whose  composition  was  closer  to  the  unknown 
composition  of  the  alveolar  air  than  the  ordinary  expired  air,  the  composition  of  the  ex- 
pirea  air  at  the  moment  it  passed  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  was  ascertained  by 
special  calculation.  The  tension  of  the  gases  in  this  "  bifurcated  air  "  could  be  com- 
pared  with  the  tension  of  the  gases  of  the  blood,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  compari- 
son took  place  simultaneously. 

Bohr  fonnd  remarkably  high  results  for  the  oxygen  tension  in  arterial 
blood  in  this  series  of  experiments.  They  varied  between  101  and  144  mm. 
Hg  pressure.  In  eight  oat  of  nine  experiments  on  the  breathing  of  atmos- 
pheric acid,  and  in  four  oat  of  five  experiments  on  breathing  air  containing 
carbon  dioxide,  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  arterial  blood  was  higher  than 
the  "bifarcated  air."  The  greatest  difference,  where  the  oxygen  tension 
was  higher  in  the  blood  than  in  the  air  of  the  lungs,  was  38  mm.  Hg. 

According  to  Bohr  we  cannot  simply  explain  the  taking  up  of  oxygen 
by  the  blood  from  the  air  of  the  lungs  by  a  higher  partial  pressure  of  the 
oxygen.  The  difference  in  tension  between  the  two  sides  of  the  walls  of 
the  alyeoli  therefore  may  not  be  the  only  force  which  serves  in  the 
migration  of  the  oxygen  through  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  lungs  them- 
selves must  exercise  an  unknown  specific  action  in  the  taking  up  of 
oxygen. 

H^FKER  and  Fredbricq  *  have  made  the  objection  to  Bohr's  experi- 
ments and  views  that  a  perfect  equilibrium  had  probably  not  been  attained 
between  the  air  in  the  apparatus  and  the  gases  of  the  blood.  Fredericq, 
by  new  experiments,  has  presented  strong  objections  to  the  acceptance  of 
Bohr's  findings.  On  the  other  hand  Haldane  and  Smith's'  recent 
experiments  upon  an  entirely  different  principle  show  results  which  con- 
tradict the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  oxygen  absorption  in  the  lungs. 

Haldane's  method  is  as  follows  :  The  individual  experimented  upon  is  allov\  ed  to 
inspire  air  containing  an  exactly  known  but  small  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide  (0.045 
—0.06  per  ceiil),  until  no  further  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  takes  place  and  until  the 
percentage  saturation  of  Ihe  haemoglobin  in  the  arterial  blood  with  carbon  monoxide  has 
become  constant  as  shown  by  a  special  titration  method.  This  percentage  saturation  is 
dependent  upon  the  relation  between  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  the 
tension  of  the  carbon  monoxide,  as  kuown  from  the  composition  of  the  inspired  air. 
When  this  last  and  the  percentage  saturation  with  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  are 
known  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  can  be  easily  calculated. 

Haldane  and  Smith  calculate  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  arterial 
human  blood  at  an  average  of  26.2^  of  an  atmosphere,  i.e.,  equal  approxi- 

»  Hllfner,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1890 ;  Fredericq.  Ccutralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7, 
and  Travaux  du  laboratoire  de  I'institut  de  physiologic  de  Lidge.  Tome  5,  1896. 
*  Haldane,  Joura.  of  Physiol..  Vol.  18,  Haldane  and  Smith,  ibid.,  Yol.  20. 
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mately  to  200  mm.  Hg.     Id  agreement  with  Bohr  the  view  is  held  that 

diffnaion  alone  cannot  explain  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  langs  to  the 

blood,  and  that  this  question  requires  farther  investigation. 

As  the  beeraoglobia  obtained  from  different  blood  portions  does  not,  -according  to 
Bohr,  always  take  up  the  same  quantity  of  oxyeen  for  each  gramme,  so.  the  hsemo- 
globin  within  the  blood-corpuscle  may  show  a  similar  behavior.  He  calls  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  (measured  at  0**  C.  and  7G0  mm.  Hg)  which  is  taken  up  by  1  grm. 
heemoglobin  of  the  blood  at  IS""  C.  and  an  oxygen  pressure  of  150  mm.  the  specific  oxy- 
gen capacity,^  This  quantity,  he  claims,  may  be  different  not  only  in  different  indl- 
viduals,  but  also  in  the  different  vascular  systems  of  the  same  animal,  and  it  may 
also  be  changed  experimentally  by  bleeding,  breathing  air  deficient  in  oxygen,  or  poison- 
ing. It  is  now  evident  that  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  other 
things  being  equal,  must  have  a  different  tension  according^  as  the  specific  oxygen  ca- 
pacity is  greater  or  smaller.  The  tension  of  the  oxygen,  Bohr  savs,  may  be  changed 
without  changing  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  tbe  animal  body  must,  according 
to  him,  have  means  of  varying  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  tissues  in  a  short 
time  without  changing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  blood.  The  great  im- 
portance  of  sach  a  property  of  the  tissues  for  respiration  is  evident ;  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
•early  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  Bohr's  statements  and  experiments. 

The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  has  been  determined  in 

different  ways  by  PflOgbr  and  his  pupils,  Wolffberq,  Stbassburg,  and 

NUSSBAUM." 

According  to  the  aerotonometric  method  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  directly  from 
the  artery  or  vein  through  a  glass  tube  which  contains  a  gas  mixture  of  a  known  com- 
position. If  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  greater  than  the  gas  mix- 
ture, then  the  blood  gives  up  carbon  dioxide,  while  in  the  reverse  case  it  takes  up  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  gas  mixture.  The  analysis  of  the  gas  mixture  after  passing  the  blood 
through  it  will  also  decide  if  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  greater 
or  less  than  in  the  gas  mixture  ;  and  by  a  sufiSciently  great  number  of  determinations, 
especially  when  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  of  the  gas  mixture  corresponds  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  beginning  to  the  probable  tension  of  this  gas  in  the  blood,  we  may 
learn  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood. 

According  to  this  method  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  the  arterial 
blood  is  on  an  ayerage  2.8^  of  an  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a  pressure 
of  21  mm.  mercury  (Strassburg).  In  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
alyeoli  Nussbaum  foand  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  3.81^  of  an  atmos- 
phere, corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  28.95  mm.  mercury.  Strassburq, 
who  experimented  in  tracheotomized  dogs  in  which  the  ventilation  of  the 
lungs  was  less  actiye  and  therefore  the  carbon  dioxide  was  remoyed  from  the 
blood  with  less  readiness,  found  in  the  yenous  blood  of  the  heart  a  carbon- 
dioxide  tension  of  5.4^  of  an  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a  partial  pressure 
of  41.01  mm.  mercury. 

Another  method  is  the  catheterization  of  a  lobe  of  the  lungs  (see  page 
539).  In  the  air  thus  obtained  from  the  lungs  Nussbaum  and  Wolffberg 
found  an  ayerage  of  3.6^  CO,.  Nussbaum,  as  preyiously  mentioned,  has 
also  determined  the  'carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary 
alyeoli  in  a  case  simultaneously  with  the  catheterization  of  the  lungs.  He 
found  nearly  identical  results,  namely,  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  3.84^ 
and  3.81^. 

»  Bohr.  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol..  Bd.  4. 

•  Wolffberg,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6 ;  Strassburg,  ibid.;  Nussbaum,  ibid.,  Bd.  7. 
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Bohr,  in  his  experiments  above  mentioned  (page  539),  has  arrived  at 
other  results  in  regard  to  the  carbon-dioxide  tension.  In  eleven  experiments 
with  inhalation  of  atmospheric  air  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  arterial 
blood  varied  from  0  to  38  mm.  Hg,  and  in  five  experiments  with  inhalation 
of  air  containing  carbon  dioxide  from  0.9  to  57.8  mm.  Hg.  A  comparison 
of  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  with  the  bifurcated  air  gave  in 
several  cases  a  greater  carbon-dioxide  pressure  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  than 
in  the  blood,  and  as  maximum  this  difference  amounted  to  17.2  mm.  in 
favor  of  the  air  of  the  lungs  in  the  experiments  with  inhalation  of  atmo- 
spheric  air.  As  the  alveolar  air  is  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  bifur- 
cated  air,  this  experiment  unquestionably  proves,  according  to  Bohr,  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  has  migrated  against  the  high  pressure. 

In  opposition  to  these  investigations,  Frbdericq,*  in  his  above-mentioned 
experiments,  obtained  the  same  figures  for  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in 
arterial  peptone  blood  as  Pflugbr  and  his  pupils  found  for  normal  blood. 
Weisgbrber,"  in  Fredericq's  laboratory,  has  made  experiments  with 
animals  which  respired  air  rich  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  these  experiments 
confirm  PFLttOER's  theory  of  respiration.  The  low  figures  obtained  by 
Bohr  for  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  appear  remarkable  when  we  recall  that 
Grandis  found  in  peptone  blood  which  Lahousse  and  Blachstein  *  had 
shown  was  poor  in  carbon  dioxide,  a  high  carbon-dioxide  tension. 

A  certain  importance  has  been  ascribed  to  oxygen  in  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs,  in  that  it  has  an  expelling  action 
on  the  carbon  dioxide  from  its  combinations  in  the  blood.  This  statement, 
first  made  by  Holmgren,  has  recently  found  an  advocate  in  Werigc* 
This  investigator  has  made  ingenious  experiments  on  living  animals  in  which 
he  allows  both  lungs  of  the  animal  to  breathe  separately,  the  one  with 
hydrogen  and  the  other  with  pure  oxygen  or  a  gas  mixture  rich  in  oxygen. 
He  invariably  found  a  greater  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  air  sucked  from 
the  lungs  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  he  draws  the  conclusion  from  his 
experiments  that  the  oxygen  passing  from  the  lung  alveoli  into  the  blood 
raises  the  carbon-dioxide  tension.  According  to  Werigo,  by  this  action 
the  oxygen  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  a  specific  action  of  the  lung  itself  in 
these  processes. 

ZuNTz*  has  suggested  important  objections  to  the  conclusions  of 
Werigo,  but  they  have  not  been  substantiated  by  experiment;  hence  the 
question  is  still  open. 

>  See  foot-uote  1,  page  540. 

»  Ceutralbl.  f.  Physiol,  Bd.  10,  8.  482. 

*  Grandis,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1891 ;  Lahousse,  ibid,,  1889 ;  Blachstein.  ibid,, 
1891. 

*  Holmgren,  Wiener  Sitzungsber. ,  Bd.  48 ;  Werigo,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bdd.  51  and  52. 
» Ibid.,  Bd.  52. 
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We  are  not  quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  carbon-dioxide  elimination 
in  the  langB,  and  we  must  wait  for  further  light  on  this  head. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  (page  536)  in  regard  to  the  internal 
respiration  we  conclude  that  it  consists  chiefly  in  that  in  the  capillaries  the 
oxygen  passes  from  the  blood  into  the  tissues,  while  the  carbon  dioxide 
passes  from  the  tissues  into  the  blood. 

The  assertion  of  Estor  and  Saii7t  Pierre  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood  of  the  arteries  decreases  with  the  remoteness  from  the  heart 
haa  been  shown  as  incorrect  by  Pflx^ger,*  and  the  oxygen  tension  in  the 
blood  on  entering  the  capillaries  must  be  higher.  As  compared  with  the 
capillaries  the  tissues  are  to  be  considered  as  nearly  or  entirely  free  from 
oxygen,  and  in  regard  to  the  oxygen  a  considerable  difference  in  pressure 
must  exist  between  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  possibility  that  this  differ- 
ence in  pressure  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  tissues  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  hardly  to  be  doubted. 

In  regard  to  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  tissue  we  must  assume 
a  priori  that  it  is  higher  than  in  the  blood.  This  is  found  to  be  true. 
Strassburg  *  found  in  the  urine  of  dogs  and  in  the  bile  a  carbon-dioxide 
tension  of  9^  and  7^  of  an  atmosphere,  respectively.  The  same  experi- 
menter has,  further,  injected  atmospheric  air  into  a  ligatured  portion  of  the 
intestine  of  a  living  dog  and  analyzed  the  air  taken  out  after  some  time. 
He  found  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  7.7^  of  an  atmosphere.  The  carbon- 
dioxide  tension  in  the  tissues  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  venous 
blood,  and  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  carbon  dioxide  simply 
diffuses  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood  according  to  the  laws  of  diffusion. 

That  a  true  secretion  of  gases  occurs  in  animals  follows  from  the  composition  and 
behavior  of  the  gases  in  the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes.  These  gases  consist  of  oxy- 
gen  and  nitrogen  with  only  small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  fishes  which  do  not 
five  at  anv  great  depth  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  ordinarily  as  high  as  in  the  atmos- 
phere, while  fishes  which  live  at  great  depths  may.  according  to  Biot  and  others,  con- 
tain considerably  more  oxygen  and  even  above  80^.  Horeau  has  also  found  that  after 
emptying  the  swimming-bladder  by  means  of  a  trocar  new  air  collected  after  a  time, 
and  this  air  was  richer  in  oxygen  than  the  atmospheric  air  and  contained  even  ^^% 
oxygen.  Bohr,'  who  has  proved  and  confirmed  these  statements,  also  found  that  this 
collection  is  under  the  infiuence  of  the  nervous  system,  because  on  the  section  of  certain 
branches  of  pneumogastric  nerve  it  is  discontinued.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  we  have 
here  a  secretion  and  not  a  diffusion  of  oxygen. 

Several  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  study  of  the  quantitative 
relationship  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gas.  We  must  refer  the  reader 
to  other  text-books  for  more  details  of  these  methods,  and  we  will  here  only 
mention  the  chief  features  of  the  most  important  methods. 

>  Estor  and  St.  Pierre  with  PflUger  in  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  1. 

•  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  6. 

« Biot,  see  Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol..  Bd.  4,  Thl.  2,  S.  151  ;  Moreau,  Compt. 
rend..  Tome  67  ;  Bohr,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  15.  See  also  HUfner,  Du  Bois-Rey> 
mond's  Arch.,  1893. 
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Rbonault  and  Rbisbt's  MeViod,  According  to  this  method  the  animal  or  persou 
experimented  upon  is  allowed  to  breathe  in  an  enclosed  space.  The  carbon  dioxide  is 
removed  from  the  air,  as  it  forms,  by  strong  caustic  alkali,  from  which  the  quantity 
may  be  determined,  while  the  oxygen  is  replaced  continually  by  exactly  measured 
quantities.  This  method,  which  also  makes  possible  a  direct  determination  of  the 
oxygen  used  as  well  as  the  carbon  dioxide  produced,  has  since  been  modified  by  other 
inyestigators,  such  as  Pflugea  and  his  pupils,  Sebobn  and  Nowak,  and  Hoppb- 
Sbylbii.* 

PB'rTENKOFER's  Metliod,  According  to  this  method  the  individual  to  be  experi- 
mented upon  breathes  in  a  room  through  which  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  is  paned. 
The  quantity  of  air  passed  through  is  carefully  measured.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
analyze  all  the  air  made  to  pass  through  the  chamber,  a  small  fraction  of  this  air  is 
diverted  into  a  branch  line  during  the  entire  experiment,  carefully  measured,  and  thcr 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  determined.  From  the  composition  of  this  air 
the  quantity  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  large  quantity  of  air  made  to 
pass  through  the  chamber  can  be  calculated.  The  consumption  of  oxygen  cannot  be 
directly  determined  in  this  method,  but  may  be  indirectly  by  difference,  which  is  a 
defect  in  this  method.  The  large  respiration  apparatus  of  SoNDfiN  and  Tigbustbdt' 
is  based  upon  this  principle. 

Spbck's  Method.*  For  briefer  experiments  on  man  Spbck  has  used  the  following : 
He  breathes  into  two  spirometer-receivers,  on  which  the  gas-volume  can  be  read  off 
very  accurately,  through  a  mouthpiece  with  two  valves,  closing  the  nose  with  a  clamp. 
The  air  from  one  of  the  spirometers  is  inhaled  through  one  valve,  and  the  expired  air 
passes  through  the  other  into  the  other  spirometer.  By  means  of  a  rubber  tube  con- 
nected with  the  expiration- tube  an  accurately  measured  part  of  the  expired  air  may  be 
passed  into  an  absorption-tube  and  analyzed. 

ZuNTz  and  Gbppert's  Metliod,^  This  method,  which  has  been  improved  by  Zuntz 
and  his  pupils  from  time  to  time,  consists  in  the  following:  The  individual  being 
experimented  upon  inspires  pure  atmospheric  air  through  a  very  wide  feed-pipe  leading 
from  the  open  air,  the  inspired  and  the  expired  air  being  separated  by  two  valves 
(human  subjects  breathe  with  closed  nose  by  means  of  a  soft  rubber  mouthpiece,  ani- 
mals through  an  air-tight  tracheal  canula).  The  volume  of  the  expired  air  is  measured 
bv  a  gas-meter,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  this  air  collected  and  the  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  oxygen  determined.  As  the  composition  of  the  atmospheric  air  can  be 
considered  as  constant  within  a  certain  limit,  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  as  well 
as  the  consumption  of  oxygen  may  be  readily  calculated  (see  the  works  of  Zuntz  and 
his  pupils). 

Hanriot  and  Richbt's  method^  is  characterized  by  its  simplicity.  These  investi- 
rntors  allow  the  total  air  to  pass  through  three  gas-meters,  one  after  the  other.  The 
nrst  measures  the  inspired  air,  whose  composition  is  known.  The  second  gas-meter 
measures  the  expired  air,  and  the  third  the  quantity  of  the  expired  air  after  the  carbon 
dioxide  has  been  removed  by  a  suitable  apparatus.  The  qiiantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
produced  and  the  oxygen  consumed  can  be  readily  calculated  from  these  data. 

Appendix. 

The  Lungs  and  their  Expectorations. 
Besides  proteid  bodies  and  the  albuminoids  of  the  connectiye-snbstance 
group,  lecithin^  taurin  (especially  in  ox-lungs),  uric  acid^  and  inosit  have 
been  found  in  the  lungs.     Poulet'  claims  to  have  found  a  special  acid, 

*  See  Zuntz  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  4,  Thl.  2,  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 

*  Pettenkofer's  method ;  see  Zuntz,  1.  c ;  Sonden  and  Tigerstedt,  Skand.  Arch,  f . 
Physiol ,  Bd.  6. 

*  Speck,  Physiologic  des  menschlichen  Athmens.    Leipzig,  1893. 

*  PflDger's  Arch.,  Bd.  42.  See  also  Magnus-Levy  in  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  55.  S.  10, 
in  which  the  work  of  Zuntz  and  his  pupils  is  cited. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  104. 

*  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18,  S.  248. 
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which  he  has  called  prdmotartaric  acid,  in  the  Inng-tissne.      Glycogen 
dccars  abundantly  in  the  embryonic  Inng,  bat  is  absent  in  the  adnlt  long. 

The  black  or  dark  brown  pigment  in  the  lungs  of  human  beines  and  domestic  ani- 
mals consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  which  originates  from  the  soot  in  the  air.  The  pigmeut 
may  in  part  also  consist  of  melanin.  Besides  carbon,  other  bodies,  such  as  iron  oxide, 
silicic  acid,  and  clay,  may  be  deposited  in  the  lungs,  being  inhaled  as  dust. 

Among  the  bodies  f  oand  in  the  langs  under  pathological  conditions  we 
mast  specially  mention  albamoees  and  peptones  (in  pneamonia  and  sappara- 
tion),  glycogen,  a  faintly  dextro-rotatory  carbohydrate  differing  from 
glycogen  foand  by  Pouchet  in  consamptives,  and  finally  also  cellnlose, 
which,  according  to  Freund,^  occurs  in  the  lungs,  blood,  and  pus  of 
persons  with  tuberculosis. 

G.  W.  Schmidt  found  in  1000  grms.  mineral  bodies  from  the  normal 
human  lung  the  foUowing:  NaGl  130,  K,0  13,  Na,0  195,  GaO  19,  MgO 
19,  Fe,0,  32,  P,0,  485,  SO,  8,  and  sand  134  grms.  According  to 
OiDTMANN*  the  lungs  of  a  14-day-old  child  contained  796.05  p.  m.  water, 
198.19  p.  m.  organic  bodies,  and  5.76  p.  m.  inorganic  bodies. 

The  spatum  is  a  mixture  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  respiratory 
passages,  of  saliva  and  buccal  mucus.  Because  of  this  its  composition  is 
very  variable,  especially  under  pathological  conditions  when  various  products 
mix  with  it.  The  chemical  constituents  are,  besides  the  mineral  substances, 
chiefly  mucin  with  a  little  proteid  and  nuclein  substance.  Under  patho- 
logical conditions  albumoses  and  peptone  (?),  volatile  fatty  acids,  glycogen, 
Gharcot's  crystals,  and  also  crystals  of  cholesterin,  hsematoidin,  tyrosin, 
fat  and  fatty  acids,  triple  phosphates,  etc.,  have  been  found. 

The  form  constituents  are,  under  physiological  circumstances,  epithe- 
lium-cells of  various  kinds,  leucocytes,  sometimes  also  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  various  kinds  of  fungi.  In  pathological  conditions  elastic  fibres,  spiral 
formations  consisting  of  a  mucin-like  substance,  fibrin  coagulam,  pas, 
pathogenic  microbes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  above-mentioned  crystals 
occur. 

*  Pouchet,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  96 ;  Freuud,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16, 
8.471. 

*  Schmidt,  cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  727 ;  Oidtmann, 
ibid,,  B.  782. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

METABOLISM  WITH  VARIOUS  FOODS,   AND  THEIR  NECESSITY 

TO  MAN. 

The  conversion  of  chemical  tension  into  living  energy,  which  character- 
izes animal  life,  leads,  as  previonsl j  stated  in  Chapter  I,  to  the  formation  of 
relatively  simple  compounds — carbon  dioxide,  urea,  etc. — which  leave  the 
organism,  and  which,  moreover,  being  very  poor  in  potential  energy,  are 
for  this  reason  of  no  or  very  little  value  for  the  body.  It  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life  and  the  normal  course  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  that  the  organism  and  its  different  tissues  should  be 
supplied  with  new  material  to  replace  that  which  has  been  exhausted.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  food.  Those  bodies  are  designated  as  food 
which  have  no  injurious  action  upon  the  organism  and  which  serve  as  a 
source  of  energy  and  can  replace  those  constituents  of  the  body  that  have 
been  consumed  in  metabolism  or  that  can  prevent  or  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  such  constituents. 

Among  the  numerous  dissimilar  substances  which  man  and  animals  take 
with  the  food  all  cannot  be  equally  necessary  or  have  the  same  value.  Some 
perhaps  are  unnecessary,  while  others  may  be  indispensable.  We  have 
learned  by  direct  observation  and  a  wide  experience  that  besides  the  oxygen » 
which  is  necessary  for  oxidation,  the  essential  foods  for  animals  in  general, 
and  for  man  especially,  are  waier^  mineral  bodies^  proteins^  carbohydrates ^ 
and  fats. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  various  groups  of  food-stuffs  necessary  for 
the  tissues  and  organs  must  be  of  varying  importance;  thus,  for  instance, 
water  and  the  mineral  bodies  have  another  value  than  the  organic  foods, 
and  these  again  must  differ  in  importance  among  themselves.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  various  nutritive  bodies  on  the  exchange  of  material 
from  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative  point  of  view  must  be  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  determining  the  value  of  different  nutritive  substances 
relative  to  the  demands  of  the  body  for  food  under  various  conditions,  and 
also  in  deciding  many  other  questions — ^for  instance,  the  proper  nutrition 
for  an  individual  in  health  and  in  disease. 

Such  knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  a  series  of  systematic  and 
thorough  observations,  in  which  the  quantity  of  nutritive  material,  relative 
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to  the  weight  of  the  body,  taken  and  absorbed  in  a  given  time  is  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  final  metabolic  prodacts  which  leave  the  organism  at 
the  same  time.  Researches  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  se*^eral  investi- 
gators, but  above  all  should  be  mentioned  those  made  by  Bischoff  and 
VoiT,  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  and  by  Voit  and  his  pupils. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  researches  on  the  exchange  of  material  to 
be  able  to  collect,  analyze,  and  quantitatively  estimate  the  excreta  of  the 
organism,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  quantity  and  composition 
of  the  nutritive  bodies  taken  up.  In  the  first  place,  one  mnst  know  what 
the  habitual  excreta  of  the  body  are  and  in  what  way  these  bodies  leave  the 
organism.  One  must  also  have  trustworthy  methods  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  same. 

The  organism  may,  under  physiological  conditions,  be  exposed  to  acci- 
dental or  periodic  losses  of  valuable  material — such  losses  as  only  occur  in 
certain  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individual  only  at  a  certain  period;  for 
instance,  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  production  of  eggs,  the  ejection  of 
semen  or  menstrual  blood.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  these  losses  can 
be  the  subject  of  investigation  and  estimation  only  in  special  cases. 

The  regular  and  constant  excreta  of  the  organism  are  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  in  the  study  of  metabolism.  To  these  belong,  in  the 
first  place,  the  true  final  metabolic  products — carbon  dioxide,  urea  (uric 
acid,  hippuric  acid,  creatinin,  and  other  urinary  constituents),  and  a  part 
of  the  WATER.  The  remainder  of  the  water,  the  mineral  bodies,  and  those  « 
secretions  or  tissue-constituents — mucus,  digestive  fluids,  sebum,  sweat, 
and  EPIDERMIS  FORMATIONS — which  are  either  poured  into  the  intestinal 
tract,  or  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  broken  off  and  thereby 
lost  to  the  body,  also  belong  to  the  constant  excreta. 

The  remains  of  food,  sometimes  indigestible,  sometimes  digestible  but  not  acted 
upon,  coDiained  in  the  faeces,  which  vary  considerably  in  quantity  and  composition 
with  (he  nature  of  the  food,  also  belong  to  the  excreta  of  the  organism.  Even  though 
these  remains,  which  are  never  absorbed  and  therefore  are  never  constituents  of  the 
animal  fluids  or  tissues,  cannot  be  considered  as  excreta  of  the  body  in  a  strict  sense, 
still  their  quantitative  estimation  is  absolutely  necessary  in  certain  experiments  on  the 
exchange  of  material. 

The  determination  of  the  constant  loss  is  in  some  cases  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  difficulties.  The  loss  from  the  detached  epidermis,  from  the  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  etc.,  cannot  be  determined  with  exactness  without  difficulty,  and 
therefore — as  they  do  not  occasion  any  appreciable  loss  because  of  their  small  quan- 
tity— they  need  not  be  considered  in  quantitative  experiments  on  metabolism.  This 
also  applies  to  the  constituents  of  the  mucus,  bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  etc., 
occurring  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  and  which,  leaving  the  body  with  the  faeces, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  contents  of  the  intestine  and  therefore  cannot  be 
quantitatively  determined  separately.  The  uncertainty  which,  because  of  the  inti- 
mated difficulties,  attaches  itself  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  Is  venr  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  variation  which  is  caused  by  different  individualities,  different  modes  of 
living,  different  foods,  etc.  No  general  but  only  approximate  values  can  therefore  be 
given  for  the  constant  excreta  of  the  human  body. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  quantity  of  excreta  for  24  hours  from 
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a  grawn  man,  weighing  60-70  kilos,  on  a  mixed  diet.     The  numbers  are 
compiled  from  the  results  of  different  investigators. 

Grammes. 

Water 2500-3500 

Salts  (with  the  urine) 20-30 

Carbon  dioxide 750-900 

Urea 20-40 

Other  nitrogenous  urinary  constituents 2-5 

Solids  in  the  excrements 80-50 

These  total  excreta  are  approximately  divided  among  the  rarious 
excretions  in  the  following  way — ^but  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
division  may  vary  to  a  great  extent  under  various  external  circumstances: 
by  RESPIRATION  about  32^,  by  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  17^,  with 
the  URINE  46-47^,  and  with  the  excrements  5-9^.  The  elimination  by 
the  skin  and  lungs,  which  is  sometimes  differentiated  by  the  name  ^'  pers- 
piRATio  iNSENSiBiLis  "  from  the  visible  elimination  by  the  kidneys  and 
intestine,  is  on  an  average  about  50^  of  the  total  elimination.  This  propor- 
tion, qaoted  only  relatively,  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  because  of 
the  great  difference  in  the  loss  of  water  through  the  skin  and  kidneys  under 
different  circumstances. 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  excretions  consist  chiefly  of  urea, 
or  uric  acid  in  certain  animals,  and  the  other  nitrogeneous  urinary  con- 
fititaents.  A  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  body 
with  the  urine,  and,  as  the  nitrogeneous  constitaents  of  this  excretion  are 
flnal  products  of  the  metabolism  of  proteids  in  the  organism,  the  quantity 
of  proteids  catabolized  in  the  body  may  be  easily  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  by  the  coeflScient  6.25  {^^  =  6.25), 
if  we  admit  that  the  proteids  contain  in  round  number  16^  nitrogen. 

Still  another  question  is  whether  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  body  only  with 
the  urine  or  by  other  channels.  This  last  is  habitaally  the  case.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  intestine  always  contain  some  nitrogen  which  has  a  twofold 
origin.  A  part  of  this  nitrogen  depends  upon  undigested  or  non-absorbed 
remnants  of  food,  and  another  part  on  the  non-absorbed  remains  of  diges- 
tive secretions — ^bile,  pancreatic  jaice,  intestinal  mucus — and  of  epithelium- 
cells  of  the  macous  membrane.  It  follows  that  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  of 
faeces  has  this  last-mentioned  origin  from  the  fact  that  discharges  from  the 
intestine  occur  also  in  complete  inanition. 

It  is  obvious  that  exact  resalts  which  answer  for  all  times  cannot  be 
given  for  that  part  of  the  nitrogen  which  has  its  origin  in  the  digestive 
canal  and  fluids.  It  may  not  only  vary  in  different  individaals,  but  also  in 
the  same  individual  after  more  or  less  active  secretion  and  absorption.  In 
the  attempts  made  to  determine  this  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  excrements 
it  has  been  found  that  in  man,  on  non-nitrogenous  or  nearly  nitrogen-free 
food,  it  amounts  in  round  nambers  to  somewhat  less  than  1  grm.  per  24 
hours  (KiEDER,  Kubner).     Evcd  with  such  food  the  absolute  quantity  of 
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nitrogen  eliminated  by  the  faeces  increases  with  the  qnantity  of  food  becaase 
of  the  accelerated  digestion  (Tsuboi'),  and  is  greater  than  in  starvation. 
Muller'  found  in  his  observations  on  the  faster  Getti  that  only  0.2  grm. 
nitrogen  was  derived  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  leaves  the  body  under  normal  circum- 
stances by  means  of  the  hair  and  nails,  with  the  scaling  off  of  the  skin,  and 
with  the  perspiration  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  Only  in  profuse 
sweating  need  the  elimination  by  this  channel  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  view  was  formerly  held  that  in  man  and  camivora  an  elimination 
of  gaseous  nitrogen  took  place  through  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  because  of 
this,  on  comparing  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  with  that  of  the  urine  and 
fsBces,  a  nitrogen  deficit  occurred  in  the  visible  elimination. 

This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of  numerous 
investigations.'  These  investigations  have  shown  that  the  above  assumption 
is  unfounded,  and  moreover  several  investigators,  especially  Peitenkofer 
and  VoiT,  and  Gri^ber,*  have  shown  by  experiments  on  man  and  animals 
that  with  the  proper  quantity  and  quality  of  food  we  can  bring  the  body  into 
nitrogenous  equilibrium^  in  which  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  voided  with  the 
urine  and  fsBces  is  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
food.  Undoubtedly  we  mast  admit  with  YoiT  that  a  deficit  of  nitrogen 
does  not  exist;  or  it  is  so  insignificant  that  in  experiments  upon  metabolism 
it  need  not  be  considered.  Ordinarily,  in  investigations  on  the  catabolism 
of  proteids  in  the  body,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  nitrogen  of  the 
■vurine  and  faeces,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is 
a  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  catabolism  of  the  proteids  in  the  body, 
while  the  nitrogen  of  the  faeces  (after  deducting  about  1  grm.  on  mixed 
diet)  is  a  measure  of  the  non-absorbed  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  food,  as  well  as  of  the  excreta,  is  generally  determined 
by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

In  the  oxidation  of  the  proteids  in  the  organism  their  sulphur  is  oxidized 
into  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  this  depends  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  urine,  which  in  man  is  only  to  a  small  extent  derived 
from  the  sulphates  of  the  food,  makes  nearly  equal  variations  as  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen  by  the  urine.  If  we  consider  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  in  the  proteids  as  16^  and  1%  respectively,  then  the  proportion 

»  Rieder,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  20 ;  Rubner,  ibid.,  Bd.  15  ;  Tsuboi,  tWa.,  Bd.  85. 

•  Berlin,  klin.  WochenBchr.,  1887. 

'  See  Regimult  and  Reiset,  ADoal.  d.  chim.  et  phys.  (8),  Tome  20,  and  Annal.  d. 
Ohem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  78;  Seegen  and  Nowak,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  71,  and  Pflllger's 
Aich.,  Bd.  25:  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  16;  Leo,  PflUger's 
Arcb.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbucb,  Bd.  6,  Tlil.  1 ;  GrQber,  Zeitschr.  f* 
Biologie,  Bdd.  16  and  19. 
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between  the  nitrogen  of  the  proteids  and  the  Btilpharic  acid,  H,SO^,  pro- 
duced by  their  combustion  is  in  the  ratio  5.2  :  1,  or  about  the  same  as  in 
the  urine  (see  page  469).  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  eliminated  with  the  urine  gi^es  us  an  important  means  of  controlling 
the  extent  of  the  transformation  of  proteids,  and  sach  a  control  is  especially 
important  in  cases  in  which  we  wish  to  study  the  action  of  certain  nitrog- 
enous non-albuminous  bodies  on  the  metabolism  of  proteids.  A  determi- 
nation of  the  nitrogen  alone  is  not  sufficient  in  such  cases. 

The  pseudonucleins,  as  well  as  the  true  nucleins,  may  be  absorbed  from 
the  intestinal  tract  and  then  assimilated  (Gumlich,  Sandmeyeb,  Mabcuse, 
EoHMANK,  and  Steinitz  *).  On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphorized  protein 
substances,  lecithins  and  protagons,  are  also  decomposed  within  the  body, 
and  their  phosphorus  is  chiefly  eliminated  as  phosphoric  acid  and  also  in 
part  as  organically  combined  phosphorus  (see  Chapter  XV,  page  4(52).  For 
these  reasons  the  phosphorus  is  of  great  importance  in  certain  investigations 
on  metabolism.' 

If  it  is  found,  on  comparing  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  with  that  of  the 
urine  and  fsBces,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  the  first,  this  means  that  the 
body  has  increased  its  stock  of  nitrogenous  substances — proteids.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  urine  and  faeces  contain  more  nitrogen  than  the  food  taken 
at  the  same  time,  this  denotes  that  the  body  is  giving  up  part  of  its 
nitrogen— that  is,  a  part  of  its  own  proteids  has  been  decomposed.  We 
can,  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  as  above  stated,  calculate  the  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  proteids  by  multiplying  by  6.25.  Usually,  according 
to  Yoit's  proposition,  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is  not  calculated  as  decom- 
posed proteids,  but  as  decomposed  muscle-substance  or  flesh.  Lean  meat 
contains  on  an  average  about  3.4^  nitrogen;  hence  each  gramme  of  nitrogen 
of  the  urine  corresponds  in  round  numbers  to  about  30  grms.  flesh.  The 
assumption  that  lean  meat  contains  3.4^  nitrogen  is  arbitrary,  as  specially 
shown  by  Pfl^ger,  and  the  relationship  of  N  :  C  in  the  proteids  of  dried 
meat,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  certain  experiments  on  metabolism, 
is  given  differently  by  various  experimenters,  namely,  1  :  3.22 — 1  :  3.68. 
Arqutinsky  •  found  in  ox-flesh,  after  complete  removal  of  fat  and  subtrac- 
tion of  glycogen,  that  the  relationship  was  1  :  3.24. 

A  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  carbon  leaves  the  body  as  carbon 
dioxide,  which  escapes  chiefly  through  the  lungs  and  skin.  The  remainder 
of  the  carbon  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  organic  combinations  by  the  urine 
and  fseces,  in  which  the  quantity  of  carbon  can  be  determined  by  elementary 

*  Steinitz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  72,  which  contains  the  work  of  the  other  authors 
cited. 

•  In  regard  to  the  methods  in  this  coiinectiou  see  Steinitz.  1.  c;  Oertel,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

»  PflQger.  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  51,  S.  229 ;  Argutinsky,  ibid,,  Bd.  55. 
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analysis.  For  most  purposes  it  is  safficient  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
carbon  in  the  urine  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  according  to  the  relation- 
ship N  :  C  =  1  :  0.67  (PFLtJGBR).  The  quantity  of  gaseous  carbon  dioxide 
eliminated  may  be  determined  by  means  of  Pettenkofer's  respiration 
apparatus,  or  by  other  methods  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  By 
multiplying  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  found  by  0.273  we  obtain  the 
quantity  of  carbon  eliminated  as  CO,.  If  we  compare  the  total  quantity  of 
carbon  eliminated  in  Tarious  ways  with  the  carbon  contained  in  the  food 
we  obtain  some  idea  as  to  the  transformation  of  the  carbon  compounds.  If 
(he  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  food  is  greater  than  in  the  excreta,  then  the 
excess  is  deposited;  while  if  the  reverse  be  the  case  it  shows  a  corresponding 
loss  of  body  substance. 

The  nature  of  the  substances  here  deposited  or  lost,  whether  they  con- 
sist of  proteids,  fats,  or  carbohydrates,  is  learned  from  the  total  quantity  of 
nitrogen  of  the  excretions.  The  corresponding  quantity  of  proteids  may 
be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and,  as  the  aTerage  quantity 
of  carbon  in  the  proteids  is  known,  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  corre- 
Bponds  to  the  decomposed  proteids  may  be  easily  ascertained.  If  the 
quantity  of  carbon  thus  found  is  smaller  than  the  quantity  of  the  total 
carbon  in  the  excreta,  it  is  then  obyious  that  some  other  nitrogen-free  sub- 
stance has  been  consumed  besides  the  proteids.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  proteids  is  considered  in  round  numbers  as  53;^,'  then  the  relation 
between  carbon  (53)  and  nitrogen  (16)  is  as  3.3  :  1.  If  we  multiply  the 
total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  by  3.3,  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the 
eliminations  over  the  product  found  represents  the  carbon  of  the  decom- 
posed non-nitrogenous  compounds.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
experimented  upon,  10  grms.  nitrogen  and  200  grms.  carbon  were  elimi- 
nated in  the  course  of  24  hours;  then  these  62.5  grms.  proteid  correspond 
to  33  grms.  carbon,  and  the  difference,  200  —  (3.3  x  10)  =  167,  represents 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  decomposed  non-nitrogenous  compounds.  If 
we  start  from  the  simplest  case,  starvation,  where  the  body  lives  at  the 
expense  of  its  own  substance,  then,  since  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  as 
compared  with  the  fats  of  the  body  is  extremely  small,  in  such  cases  in  order 
to  avoid  mistakes  the  assumption  must  be  made  that  the  person  experi- 
mented upon  has  used  only  fat  and  proteids.  As  animal  fat  contains  on  an 
average  76.5^  carbon,  the  quantity  of  transformed  fat  may  be  calculated  by 

multiplying  the  carbon  by  ^tt^  =  1.3.     In  the  case  of  the  above  example 

the  person  experimented  upon  would  have  used  62.5  grms.  proteids  and 
167  X  1.3  :=  217  grms.  fat  of  his  own  body  in  the  course  of  the  24  hours. 
Starting  from  the  nitrogen  balance,  we  can  calculate  in  the  same  way 


*  This  figure  is  perhaps  a  little  too  high. 
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whether  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  food  as  compared  with  the  qaantity  of 
carbon  in  the  excreta  is  retained  by  the  body  as  proteids  or  fat  or  as  both. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  excreta  we  can  calcalate 
how  mach  of  the  loss  of  the  sabstance  of  the  body  is  dae  to  a  consumption, 
of  the  proteids  or  of  fat  or  of  both. 

The  qaantity  of  water  and  mineral  bodies  voided  with  the  urine  and 
fsBces  can  easily  be  determined.  The  qaantity  of  water  eliminated  by  the 
skin  and  langs  may  be  directly  determined  by  means  of  PBTTENK0FBR*a 
apparatus.  The  qaantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  is  calculated  as  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  individual  before  the  experiment  plus  all  the 
directly  determined  substances  taken  in,  and  the  final  weight  of  the  indi* 
vidual  plus  all  his  excreta. 

The  oxygen  may,  according  to  the  methods  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  be  directly  determined,  and  such  a  determination  with  the  simul* 
taneous  estimation  of  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  study  of  metabolism. 

On  comparing  the  inspired  and  the  expired  air  we  learn,  on  measunng^ 
them  when  dry  and  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  that  the  volume 
of  the  expired  air  is  less  than  that  of  the  inspired  air.  This  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  oxygen  appears  again  in  the  expired  air  as 
carbon  dioxide,  because  it  is  not  only  used  in  the  oxidation  of  carbon,  but 
also  in  part  in  the  formation  of  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  bodies. 
The  volume  of  expired  carbon  dioxide  is  regularly  less  than  the  volume  of 

CO 

the  inspired  oxygen,  and  the  relation  -^%  which  is  called  the  respiratory 

quotient^  is  generally  less  than  1. 

The  magnitude  of  the  respiratory  quotient  is  dependent  upon  the  kind 
of  substances  destroyed  in  the  body.  In  the  combustion  of  pure  carbon 
one  volume  of  oxygen  yields  one  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  quotient 
is  therefore  equal  to  1.  The  same  is  true  in  the  burning  of  carbohydrates^ 
and  in  the  exclusive  decomposition  of  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body  the 
respiratory  quotient  must  be  approximately  1.  In  exclusive  metabolism  of 
proteids  it  is  0.73,  and  with  the  decomposition  of  fat  it  is  0.7.  In  starva- 
tion, as  the  animal  draws  on  its  own  flesh  and  fat,  the  respiratory  quotient 
must  be  a  close  approach  to  the  latter  figure.  The  respiratory  quotient 
therefore  gives  important  data  on  the  quality  of  the  material  decom- 
posed in  the  body,  naturally  with  the  supposition  that  the  elimination 
of  carbon  dioxide,  independent  of  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  not 
influenced  by  special  conditions,  such  as  alternation  of  the  respiratory 
mechanism. 

It  is  also  possible  in  systematized  experimentation  to  carry  on  the 
metabolism  experiments  so  that  the  decomposable  material  of  the  body,  as 
shown  by  the  respiratory  quotient,  remains  qualitatively  the  same,  at  least 
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for  a  short  time.  In  each  experiments  it  has  been  shown,  especially  by 
ZuKTZ  and  his  pupils,'  that  the  extent  of  oxygen  consomption  may  be  taken 
as  a  measare  for  the  action  of  different  influences  on  the  extent  of  meta- 
bolism. This  possibility  is  based  on  the  fact  proved  by  PPLt^OER  and  his 
papils,  and  by  YoiT,*  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  within  wide  limits  is 
independent  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  is  exclusiyely  dependent  upon 
the  oxygen  demand  of  the  tissues.  For  certain  reasons  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  gives  indeed  a  better  conclusion  than  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  as  to  the  extent  of  exchange  of  material  and  energy;  but  as  the 
same  quantity  of  oxygen  (100  grms.)  consumes  different  quantities  of  fat, 
carbohydrates,  and  proteids  in  the  body — namely,  35,  84.4,  and  74.4  grms. 
respectively — the  respiratory  quotient  must  also  be  determined,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  substance  burnt  in  the  body,  simultaneously  with 
the  determination  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 


As  the  differeDt  foods  require  different  amounts  of  oxygen  in  tbo  combustion  of 
.  ch  gram  of  substance  and  yield  different  amounts  of  COs ,  each  gram  of  oxygen 
taken  up  and  each  gram  '^f  carbon  in  the  expired  air  as  carbon  dioxide  must  correspond 


to  different  heat-values     This  follows  from  the  following  table: 

Calories  Calories 

per  grm.  C  Relative  per  grm.  Relative 

in  the  CO*  of  Value.  Consumed  Value, 

the  Expired  Air.  OzyKen. 

In  the  combustion  of  cane-sugar 9.5  100           8.56  118.6 

"    '*           ••           "meat 10.2  107           8.00  100.0 

"    "           "          "fat 12.8  129           8.27  109.0 

The  figures  for  the  oxygen  differ,  as  above  seen,  less  than  those  for  the  carbon,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why,  as  above  stated,  the  oxygen  consumption  cives  a  much  more 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  exchange  of  force  than  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide.* 

Kaufmakk  *  encloses  the  individnal  to  be  experimented  npon  in  a  capa- 
cions  tin  box,  which  serves  both  as  a  respiration-chamber  and  a  calorimeter, 
and  which  permits  of  the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  nrine  and  the  car- 
bon dioxide  expired,  as  well  as  the  inspired  oxygen  and  the  quantity  of  heat 
produced.  If  we  start  from  the  theoretically  calculated  formulae  for  the 
various  possible  transformations  of  the  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  in 
the  body,  it  is  clear  that  other  values  must  be  obtained  for  the  heat,  carbon 
dioxide,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  of  the  urine,  when  we,  for  example,  admit  of 
a  complete  combustion  of  proteids  to  urea,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  or 
when  we  admit  of  a  partial  splitting  off  of  fat.  Another  relationship 
between  heat,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxygen  is  also  to  be  expected  when  the 
fat  is  completely  burnt  or  when  it  is  decomposed  into  sugar,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  water.  In  this  way,  by  a  comparison  of  the  values  found  in  special 
cases  with  the  figures  calculated  for  the  various  transformations,  Kaufmakk 

>  See  foot-note  4.  page  544. 

•PflOger,  Pflllger'sArch.,  Bdd.  6,  10,  u.  14;  Pinkler,  ibid.,  Bd.  10;  Finkler  and 
Oertmann,  ibid.,  Bd.  14  ;  Yoit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  11  and  14. 
«  See  Ad.  Magnus-Levy,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  55,  S.  7. 
*  Arch.  d.  Physiologie  (5),  Tome  8. 
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attempts  to  explain  the  yarioas  decomposition  processes  in  the  body  under 
different  natritive  conditions. 

I.  Potential  Energy  and  the  Relative  Nutritive  Value 
of  Various  Organic  Foodstuffs. 

With  the  organic  foods  the  organism  receives  a  supply  of  potential 
energy  which  is  converted  into  living  force  in  the  body.  This  potential 
energy  of  the  various  foods  may  be  represented  by  the  amount  of  heat 
which  is  set  free  in  their  combustion.  This  quantity  of  heat  is  expressed 
as  calories,  and  a  small  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  warm 
1  grm.  water  from  0''  to  1**  C.  A  large  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  warm  1  kilo  water  V  G.  Here  and  in  the  following  pages  large 
calories  are  to  be  understood.  We  have  numerous  investigations  by  differ- 
ent experimenters,  such  as  Frankland,  Danilewski,  Kubner,  Bebthe- 
LOT,  Stohmann,  and  others,  on  the  calorific  value  of  different  foods.  The 
following  results,  which  represent  the  calorific  value  of  a  few  nutritive 
bodies  on  complete  combustion  outside  of  the  body  to  the  highest  oxidation 
products,  are  taken  from  Stohhakk's  '  latest  work. 

Calories. 

Casein 5.86 

Ovalbumin 6.74 

Conglutin 5.48 

Proteid  (average) 5.71 

Animal  tissue-Tat 9.50 

Butter-fat 9.28 

Cane-sugar 8.96 

Lactose 8.95 

Dextrose 8.74 

Starch 4.19 

Fat  and  carbohydrates  are  completely  burnt  in  the  body,  and  we  can 
therefore  consider  their  combustion  equivalent  as  a  measure  of  the  living 
force  developed  by  them  within  the  organism.  We  generally  designate  9.3 
and  4.1  calories  for  each  grm.  of  substance  as  the  average  for  the  physio- 
logical calorific  value  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  respectively. 

The  proteids  act  differently  from  the  fats  and  carbohydrates.  They  are 
only  incompletely  burnt,  and  they  yield  certain  decomposition  products, 
which,  leaving  the  body  with  the  excreta,  still  represent  a  certain  quantity 
of  potential  energy  which  is  lost  to  the  body.  The  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  proteids  is  smaller  within  the  organism  than  outside  of  it,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  specially  determined.  For  this  purpose  Eubner  *  fed  a 
dog  on  washed  meat,  and  he  subtracted  from  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
food  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  urine  and  faeces,  which  corresponded  to 

>  See  Rubuer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  21,  whicli  also  cites  tbe  works  of  Frankland 
and  Danilewski;  see  also  Bertbelot.  Compt.  rend..  Tomes  102,  104,  and  110;  Stobmami, 
Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  81. 

»  Zeitscbr.  f .  Biologic,  Bd.  21. 
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the  food  taken  pins  the  qaaDtity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  swelling  np  of 
the  proteids  and  the  solution  of  the  urea.  Bubner  has  also  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  proteids  (muscle-proteids)  decomposed 
in  the  body  of  rabbits  in  starvation.  According  to  these  investigatious,  the 
physiological  heat  of  combustion  in  calories  for  each  gramme  of  substance 
is  as  follows: 

1  gmi.  of  the  Dry  Substance.  Calories. 

Proteids  from  meat 4.4 

Muscle 4.0 

Proteids  Id  starvatloD 8.8 

Fat  (average  for  various  fats) 9.8 

Carbohydrates  (calculated  average) 4.1 

The  physiological  combustion  value  of  the  yarious  foods  belonging  to 
the  same  group  is  not  quite  the  same.  It  is,  for  instance,  3.97  calories  for 
A  yegetable  proteid,  conglutin,  and  4.42  calories  for  an  animal  proteid 
body,  syntonin.  According  to  Subneb  we  may  consider  the  normal  heat 
Talue  per  1  grm.  of  animal  proteid  as  4.23  calories,  and  of  vegetable  proteid 
as  3.96  calories.  When  a  person  on  a  mixed  diet  takes  about  60^  of  the 
proteids  from  animal  foods  and  about  40^  from  yegetable  foods,  we  may 
consider  the  value  of  1  grm.  of  the  proteid  of  the  food  as  about  4.1  calories. 
The  physiological  value  of  each  of  the  three  chief  groups  of  organic  foods, 
by  their  decomposition  in  the  body,  is  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 

Calories. 

1  grm.  proteid 4.1 

1     "     fat 9.8 

1     **     carbohydrate 4.1 

As  will  be  shown,  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  may  decrease  the  meta- 
bolism of  proteids  in  the  body,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
proteids  in  the  body  or  in  the  food  acts  on  the  metabolism  of  fat  in  the 
body.  In  physiological  combustion  the  various  foods  may  replace  one 
another  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  the 
ratio  of  replacement.  The  investigations  made  by  Bubner  have  taught 
that  this,  if  it  relates  to  the  force  and  heat  production  in  the  animal 
body,  is  a  proportion  that  corresponds  with  the  figures  of  the  heat  value 
of  the  same.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table.  In  this  we 
£nd  the  weight  of  the  various  foods  equal  to  100  grms.  fal,  a  part  deter- 
mined from  experiments  on  animals  and  a  part  calculated  from  figures  of 
the  heat  values. 

Tablb  I. 
100  grms.  fat  are  equal  to  or  isodynamic  with  . 

From  Experiments  From  the  Difference, 

on  Animals.  Heat  Value.  per  cent. 

Syntonin 225  213  +6.6 

Muscle-fleth  (dried) 243  235  +4.8 

SUrch 232  229  +1.8 

Cane-sugar 234  235  —0 

Grape-sugar 266  255  -0 
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From  the  given  isodynamic  value  of  the  yarions  foods  it  follows  that 
these  sabstances  replace  one  another  in  the  body  almost  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  potential  energy  contained  in  them.  Thns  in  round  numbers  227 
grms.  proteid  and  carbohydrate  are  equal  to  or  isodynamic  with  100  gnns. 
fat  in  regard  to  source  of  energy,  because  each  yields  930  calories  on  com- 
bustion in  the  body. 

By  means  of  recent  very  important  calorimetric  investigations  Bubkeb  ' 
has  shown  that  the  heat  produced  in  an  animal  in  several  series  of  ex- 
periments extending  over  45  days  corresponded  to  within  0.47^  of  the 
physiological  heat  of  combustion  calculated  from  the  decomposed  body  and 
foods. 

According  to  CHAnvBAn  the  carbohydrates  and  the  fat,  in  working  animals,  do  not 
replace  one  another  according  to  the  tsocaloric  values ;  but,  as  shown  by  Zn^rz,*  the 
experiments  on  this  subject  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive. 

This  isodynamic  law  is  of  fundamental  valae  in  the  study  of  metabolism 
and  nutrition.  By  this  law  it  is  possible  to  consider  the  processes  of  meta- 
bolism as  more  uniform.  The  quantity  of  energy  in  the  foods  may  be  used 
as  a  measure  for  the  total  consumption  of  energy,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  energy  in  the  foods  must  also  be  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
dietaries  for  human  beings  under  various  conditions. 

II.  Metabolism  in  Starvation. 

In  starvation  the  decomposition  in  the  body  continues  uninterruptedly, 
though  with  decreased  intensity;  but,  as  it  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  substance  of  the  body,  it  can  only  continue  for  a  limited  time.  When 
an  animal  has  lost  a  certain  fraction  of  the  mass  of  the  body  death  is  the 
result.  This  fraction  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  beginning 
of  the  starvation  period.  Fat  animals  succumb  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  has  sunk  to  one  half  of  the  original  weight.  Otherwise,  according  to 
Chossat,'  animals  die  as  a  rule  when  the  weight  of  the  body  has  sunk  to 
two  fifths  of  the  original  weight. '  The  period  when  death  occurs  from 
starvation  not  only  varies  with  the  varied  nutritive  condition  at  the  begin- 
ning of  starvation,  but  also  with  the  more  or  less  active  exchange  of 
material.  This  is  more  active  in  small  and  young  animals  than  in  large 
and  older  ones,  but  different  classes  of  animals  show  an  unequal  activity. 
Children  succumb  in  starvation  in  3-5  days  after  having  lost  one  fourth  of 
their  bodily  mass.  Orown  persons,  as  observed  on  Succi,*  may  starve  for 
20  days  without  lasting  injury ;  and  we  have  reports  of  cases  of  starvation 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  80. 

*  Chauveau,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  125  ;  Zuntz,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1896. 

•  Cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch.  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1.  S.  100. 
^  See  Luciani,  Das  Hungem. ,  Hamburg  u.  Leipzig,  1890. 
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extending  oyer  a  period  of  even  more  than  50  days.  Dogs  can  live  withoat 
food  from  4-8  weeks,  birds  5-20  days,  snakes  more  than  half  a  year,  and 
frogs  more  than  a  year. 

In  starvation  the  weight  of  the  body  decreases.  The  loss  of  weight  is 
greatest  in  the  first  few  days,  and  then  decreases  rather  uniformly .  In 
small  animals  the  absolate  loss  of  weight  per  day  is  naturally  less  than 
in  larger  animals.  The  relative  loss  of  weight — that  is,  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  unit  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  namely,  1  kilo — is,  on  the  contrary, 
greater  in  small  animals  than  in  larger  ones.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  smaller  animals  have  a  greater  sarface  of  body  in  proportion  to  their 
mass  than  larger  animals,  and  the  greater  loss  of  heat  caused  thereby  must 
be  replaced  by  a  more  active  consumption  of  material. 

It  follows  from  the  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  body  that  the  absolute 
extent  of  metabolism  must  diminish  in  starvation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
refer  the  extent  of  the  metabolism  to  the  unit  of  the  weight  of  the  body, 
namely,  1  kilo,  we  find  that  this  quantity  remains  nearly  unchanged  during 
starvation.  The  investigations  of  Zuntz,  Lehhakk,  and  others '  on  Getti 
showed  on  the  3d  to  6th  day  of  starvation  an  average  consumption  of  4.65 
c.c.  oxygen  per  kilo  in  one  minute,  and  on  the  9th  to  11th  day  an  average  of 
4.73  c.c.  The  calories,  as  a  measare  of  the  metabolism,  fell  on  the  1st  to  5th 
day  of  starvation  from  1850  to  1600  calories,  or  from  32.4  to  30  per  kilo,  and 
he  remained  nearly  unchanged,  if  we  refer  to  the  unit  of  bodily  weight.' 

As  the  metabolism  in  starvation  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  body,  it  must  take  place  in  essentially  the  same  way  in  both 
carnivora  and  herbivora.  As  the  food  of  the  herbivora  is  ordinarily  richer 
in  carbohydrates  and  non-nitrogenous  nutritive  bodies  than  that  of  the 
carnivora,  so  in  starvation  the  body  of  the  herbivora  becomes  relatively 
richer  in  proteids.  On  this  account  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  increased 
in  herbivora  in  the  first  part  of  the  period  of  starvation.  In  carnivora  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  decreases,  as  a  rale,  immediately  at  the  beginning 
of  the  starvation  period,  and  in  the  later  stages  only  small  quantities  of 
nitrogen  are  voided  by  herbivora  as  well  as  by  carnivora. 

This  iDcrease  may  be  explained  (Prausnitz.  Tigbrstbdt  ')  as  follows :  At  the  com- 
9ncement  of  starvation  the  proteid  metabolism  is  reduced  by  the  givcogen  still 
present  iu  the  body.    After  the  consumption  of  the  ^lyco^en,  which  takes  place  in  great 


mencement  of  starvation  the  proteid  metabolism  is  reduced  by  the  givcogen  still 
present  iu  the  body.  After  the  consumption  of  the  ^lyco^en,  which  takes  place  in  great 
part  during  the  first  days  of  starvation,  the  destruction  of  proteids  increases  as  the  gly- 


cogen action  decreases,  and  then  decreases  again  when  the  body  has  become  poorer  in 
available  proteids. 

The  extent  of  the  metabolism  of  proteids^  or  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 

by  the  urine,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  same,  does  not  show  in  carnivora 

any  uniform  decrease  during  the  entire  period  of  starvation.     During  the 

»  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887. 

'  See  also  Tigerstedt  and  collaborators  in  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7. 

'  Prausnitz,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  Bd.  29 ;  Tigerstedt  and  collaborators,  1.  c. 
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first  few  days  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  greatest,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  same  depends  essentially  upon  the  amoant  of  proteids  in  the  organism 
and  the  natare  of  the  food  previously  taken.  The  richer  the  body  is  in 
proteids  from  the  food  previoasly  taken  the  greater  is  the  metabolism  of 
proteids,  or,  in  other  words,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  greater  during 
the  first  days  of  starvation.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen  decreases  in  the  first  days  depends  also,  according  to  Yoit,  upon 
the  proteid  condition  of  the  body.  It  decreases  more  quickly — that  is,  the 
curve  of  the  decrease  is  more  sudden — tlie  first  days  of  starvation,  as  a  rule» 
the  richer  in  proteids  the  food  was  which  was  taken  before  starvation. 
This  condition  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  of  data  of  three 
different  starvation  experiments  made  by  Voir '  on  the  same  dog.  This 
dog  received  2500  grms.  meat  daily  before  the  first  series  of  experiments, 
1500  grms.  meat  daily  before  the  second  series,  and  a  mixed  diet  relatively 
poor  in  nitrogen  before  the  third  series. 

Tablb  II. 

Day  of  StarvaUon.  ®'*TrT'  ^"^  "*^*sSJ*Il!"  '^^'''^''^^alr jSl"* 

Ist 60.1  26.5  13.8 

2d 24.9  18.6  11.5 

8d 19.1  15.7  10.2 

4th 17.8  14.9  12.2 

5th 12  3  14.8  12.1 

6th 18.8  12.8  12.6 

7th 12.5  12.9  11.8 

8th 10.1  12.1  10.7 

Other  <k)nditions,  such  as  varying  quantities  of  fat  in  the  body,  have  an 
influence  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated  during  the 
first  days  of  starvation.  After  the  first  few  days  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen,  as  is  seen  in  the  above  table,  is  more  uniform,  and  as  the  starva- 
tion  proceeds  it  decreases  as  a  rule  very  slowly  and  uniformly.  Gases  also 
occur  in  which  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  becomes  constant  in  these  stages, 
and  towards  the  end,  indeed,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  increases.  This 
so-called  ante-mortem  increase  always  occurs  as  soon  as  the  adipose  tissue  in 
the  body  has  sunk  to  a  certain  point,  and  it  also  depends  on  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  the  fat  is  consumed  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  decomposition 
of  proteids  is  necessary  for  the  generation  of  heat  as  well  as  of  other  forms 
of  living  force. 

Besides  the  proteids,  the  fat  occurring  in  the  body  is  also  decomposed 
in  starvation.  Since  fat  has  a  diminishing  influence  on  the  destruction  of 
proteids  (see  further  on),  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  starvation  is  less  in 
fat  than  in  lean  individuals.  For  instance,  only  9  grms.  of  urea  were 
voided  in  24  hours  during  the  later  stages  of  starvation  by  a  well-nourished 
and  fat  person  suflering  from  disease  of  the  brain,  while  I.  MuKK  found 

I  Physiol,  des  StoffwechselB,  etc.»  in  Hermann^s  Handbuch,  Bd.  6.  Thl.  1.  8.  89. 
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that  20-29  grms.  urea  were  voided  daily  by  Cetti,*  who  had  been  poorly 
nourished. 

Like  the  destruction  of  proteids  during  starvation,  the  decomposilion 

of  fat  proceeds  uninterruptedly,  but  does  not  show  so  great  and  rapid  a 

decrease  in  the  first  days  of  starvation  as  the  proteids.    Pettenkofer  and 

'  YoiT  found,  for  instance,  in  a  starving  dog  the  following  losses  of  proteids 

and  fat  from  the  body  on  different  days  of  starvation: 

Table  III. 

TWi_  Loss  of  Loss  of 

*^y*  Fleah.       Calories."  Fat.  Calorlei. 

2d 841  297.8  86  799.8 

5lh 167  145.6  108  957.9 

8th 188  120.1  99  920.7 

The  consumption  of  fat  on  the  second  day,  when  the  decomposition  of 
proteids  was  considerable,  was  in  fact  less  than  in  the  following  days.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  animal  had  previously  been  fed  with  abundant 
qaantities  of  meat  (2500  grms.).  If  the  exchange  is  expressed  as  calories 
we  find  for  the  fifth  and  eighth  days  of  starvation  that  13.2^  and  11.5^ 
respectively  of  the  total  calories  were  covered  by  the  decomposition  of  pro- 
teids, and  86.8^  and  88.5^  by  the  decomposition  of  fat.  Other  observations 
on  animals  as  well  as  man  have  led  to  a  similar  result,  and  we  can  assume 
that  in  starvation  ordinarily  the  greatest  part  of  the  expenditure  is  replaced 
by  the  decomposition  of  fat,  and  only  a  small  part  by  the  decomposition  of 
proteids. 

The  investigations  on  the  exchange  of  gas  in  starvation  have  shown,  as 
previously  mentioned,  that  the  absolute  extent  of  the  same  is  diminished, 
but  that  when  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  calculated  on  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  body,  1  kilo,  this  quantity 
quickly  sinks  to  a  minimum  and  then  remains  unchanged,  or,  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  starvation,  may  actually  rise.  It  is  a  generally  known  fact 
that  the  body  temperature  of  starving  animals  remains  nearly  constant, 
without  showing  any  appreciable  decrease,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
starvation  period.  The  temperature  of  the  animal  first  sinks  a  few  days 
before  death,  and  death  occurs  at  about  33-30**  C. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  respiratory  quotient  it  follows  that  in 
starvation  it  is  about  the  same  as  with  fat  and  meat  exclusively  as  food,  i.e., 
approximately  0.7.  This  is  often  the  case,  but  it  may  occasionally  be  lower, 
0.65-0.50,  as  observed  in  the  cases  of  Cetti  and  Succi.     As  explanation 

>L.  c. 

'  The  calories  of  the  decomposed  proteids  were  calculated  by  the  author,  assuming 
that  the  flesh  contains  8.4^  nitrogen  as  proteids. 
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for  this  unexpected  behayior  we  admit  of  a  storage  of  incompletely  oxidized 
substances  in  the  body  during  starvation. 

Water  passes  uninterruptedly  from  the  body  in  starvation  even  when 
none  is  taken.  If  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tissues  rich  in  proteids  is 
considered  as  70-80^,  and  the  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  same  20^,  then 
for  each  gramme  of  destroyed  proteids  about  4  grammes  of  water  is  set  free. 

The  loss  of  water  calculated  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  organism  must  naturally 
be  essentially  dei)endent  upon  the  previous  amount  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  body.  If  we 
bear  these  conditions  in  mind,  then  it  seems,  according  to  BOhtlimgk,*  that,  from  ex- 

Eeriments  upon  white  mice,  the  animal  body  is  poorer  In  water  during  inanition.     The 
ody  loses  more  water  than  is  set  free  by  the  destruction  of  the  tissues. 

The  mineral  substances  leave  the  body  uninterruptedly  in  starvation 
until  death,  and  the  influence  of  the  destruction  of  tissues  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible by  their  elimination.  Because  of  the  destruction  of  tissues  rich  in 
potassium  the  proportion  between  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  urine 
changes  in  starvation,  so  that,  contrary  to  the  normal  conditions,  the 
potassium  is  eliminated  in  proportionately  greater  quantities.  Mukk  also 
observed  in  Getti's'  case  a  relative  increase  in  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
calcium  in  the  urine  during  starvation,  which  was  due  to  an  increased 
exchange  of  bone-substance. 

Contrary  to  the  above,  Bohtlingk  found  in  white  mice  during  starva- 
tion a  greater  elimination  of  sodium  than  potassium.  Of  the  original 
quantity  43.46j<  of  the  Na,0  and  8.41^  of  the  K,0  was  used.  Katsuyama  • 
found  in  rabbits,  as  Bohtlikgk  did  in  white  mice,  a  different  relationship 
between  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  urine  from  that  observed  by  Muke 
in  starving  human  beings.  The  relationship  of  these  two  bases  in  the  urine 
changes  in  the  first  3-8  days,  and  in  two  out  of  three  experiments  also  in 
the  following  days,  as  compared  with  the  first  two  days  of  starvation,  in 
favor  of  the  soda  elimination. 

The  question  as  to  the  participation  of  the  different  organs  in  the  loss 
of  weight  of  the  body  during  starvation  is  of  special  interest.  In  elucida- 
tion of  the  matter  we  have  given  on  the  next  page  the  results  of  Ohossat's  * 
experiments  on  pigeons,  and  those  of  Yoit  *  on  a  male  cat.  The  results  are 
percentages  of  weight  lost  from  the  original  weight  of  the  organ. 

Sedlmaib  *  has  studied  the  diminution  in  the  organs,  but  especially  in 
the  bones  of  cats,  in  starvation.  He  found  in  a  cat  which  had  starved  36  days 
a  loss  of  about  1%  in  the  bone-substance.  The  bones  in  starvation  become 
somewhat  richer  in  water,  and  the  amount  of  dry  substance  also  diminishes, 
taken  absolutely.     The  loss' in  dry  substance  consisted  in  greatest  part, 

1  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  Tome  6. 

•  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  26. 

*  Cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  8.  96  and  97. 
»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  87. 
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Table  IV. 

Pigeon  (Chossat).  Male  Cat  (Voir). 

Adipose  ti80ue 98  per  cent.  97  per  cent. 

Spleen 71      •*  67  - 

Pancreas 64      •*  17  " 

Liver 52      *'  64  '* 

Heart 46      "  8  " 

Intestine 43      **  18 

Muscles 42      '*  81 

Testicles —  40  " 

Skin 88      "  21 

Kidneys 82      "  26  " 

Lungs 22      *•  18  " 

Bones 17      '*  14  *• 

Nervous  system 2      "  8  '* 

in  fact  i-i  of  fat;  bat  the  other  constituents  also  take  part  therein,  ossein 
with  -ix-\  and  the  bone-earths  with  iVH- 

The  total  quantity  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  solids  contained 
therein,  decreases,  as  Panum  *  has  shown,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
weight  of  the  body.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  water  by 
different  organs  are  somewhat  contradictory;  according  to  Lukjanow*  it 
seems  that  the  various  organs  act  somewhat  differently  in  this  respect. 

The  above-tabulated  results  cannot  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  metabolism 
in  the  various  organs  during  starvation.  For  instance,  the  nervous  system 
shows  only  a  small  loss  of  weight  as  compared  with  the  other  organs,  but 
from  this  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  exchange  of  material  in  this 
system  of  organs  is  least  active.  The  condition  may  be  quite  different;  for 
one  organ  may  derive  its  nutriment  during  starvation  from  some  other 
organ  and  exist  at  its  expense.  A  positive  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  in 
tegard  to  the  activity  of  the  metabolism  in  an  organ  from  the  loss  of  weight 
of  that  organ  in  starvation. 

The  knowledge  of  metabolism  during  starvation  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  study  of  nutrition,  and  it  forms  to  a  certain  extent  the 
starting-point  for  the  study  of  metabolism  under  different  physiological  and 
pathological  conditions.  To  answer  the  question  whether  the  metabolism 
of  a  person  in  a  special  case  is  abnormally  increased  or  diminished  it  is 
naturally  very  important  to  know  the  average  extent  of  metabolism  of  a 
healthy  person  under  the  same  circumstances,  for  comparison.  This  quan- 
tity can  be  called  the  abstinent  value,  that  is,  the  extent  of  metabolism 
used  in  absolute  bodily  rest  and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tract.  As 
measure  of  this  quantity  we  determine,  according  to  Geppert-Zuntz,  the 
extent  of  gaseous  exchange,  and  especially  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  of  a 
person  lying  down,  best  sleeping,  in  the  early  morning  and  at  least  12 
hours  after  a  light   meal  not  rich  in  carbohydrates.     The  gas  volume 

I  Panum,  Yirchow's  Arcb.,  Bd.  29;  London,  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  Tome  4. 

<  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  18. 
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reduced  to  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure  is  calculated  on  1  kilo  of  body 
weight  and  for  1  minute.  The  results  vary  between  3  and  4.5  for  the 
consumption  of  oxygen,  and  between  2.5  and  3.5  c.c.  for  the  carbon  dioxide. 
As  average  we  can  accept  3.81  c.c.  oxygen  and  3.08  c.c.  carbon  dioxide.* 

The  extent  of  proteid  destruction  cannot  be  determined  in  transient 
experiments,  and  for  these  reasons  only  the  values  found  af£ier  several  days 
of  starvation  are  useful.  In  the  starvation  experiments  on  Cbtti  and 
Succi  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  per  kilo  in  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  starva- 
tion day  was  0.150-0.202  grm.  N, 

III.  Metabolism  with  Inadequate  Nutrition. 

The  food  may  be  quantitatively  insufficient,  and  the  final  result  ia 
absolute  inanition.  The  food  may  also  be  qualitatively  insufficient  or,  as 
we  say,  inadequate.  This  occurs  when  any  of  the  necessary  nutritive  bodies 
are  absent  in  the  food,  while  the  others  occur  in  sufficient  or  perhaps  even 
in  excessive  amounts. 

Loch  of  Water  in  the  Food.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  organism 
is  greatest  during  foetal  life,  and  then  decreases  with  increasing  age. 
Naturally,  the  quantity  differs  in  various  organs.  The  tissue  in  the  body 
being  poorest  in  water  is  the  enamel,  which  is  almost  free,  containing  only 
2  p.  m.  water,  the  teeth  about  100  p.  m.,  the  fatty  tissues  60-120  p.  m. 
The  bones,  with  140-440  p.  m.,  and  the  cartilage,  with  540-740  p.  m.,  are 
somewhat  richer  in  water,  while  the  muscles,  blood,  and  glands,  with  750  to 
more  than  800  p.  m.,  are  still  richer.  The  quantity  of  water  is  even  greater 
in  the  animal  fluids  (see  preceding  chapter),  and  the  adalt  body  contains  in 
all  about  630  p.  m.  water.*  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  two  thirds  of  the 
animal  organism  consists  of  water;  that  water  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  normal,  physical  composition  of  the  tissues;  moreover  that 
all  flow  of  juices,  all  exchange  of  substance,  all  supply  of  nutrition,  all 
increase  or  destruction,  and  all  discharge  of  the  products  of  destruction,  are 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  water;  and,  in  addition,  that  by  its  evapora- 
tion it  is  an  important  regulator  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  we  perceive 
that  water  must  be  necessary  for  life.  If  the  loss  of  water  be  not  replaced 
by  fresh  supplies  sooner  or  later,  the  organism  succumbs. 

AccordiDg  to  Landatter*  the  partial  abstraction  of  water  causes  an  increased 
metabolism,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  replace  some  of  the  abstracted  water  by  water 
produced  to  a  great  extent  in  metabolism. 

Lack  of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  Food,  We  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
LiEBiG  for  showing  that  the  mineral  substances  are  just  as  necessary  for 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  v.  Noorden's  Lehrbuch  der  Path,  des  Stoftwechsela, 
8.94. 

*  See  Volt  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  S.  845. 
>  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 
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the  normal  composition  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  for  the  normal  coarse 
6f  the  processes  of  life,  as  the  organic  constitaents  of  the  body.  The  im- 
portance of  the  mineral  constitaents  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  animal  tissae  or  animal  flaid  which  does  not  contain  mineral  sabstance, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  certain  tissaes  or  elements  of  tissues  contain 
regularly  certain  mineral  substances  and  not  others,  which  explains  the 
nnequal  division  of  the  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  in  the  tissaes  and 
fluids.  With  the  exception  of  the  skeleton,  which  contains  aboat  220 
p.  m.  mineral  bodies  (Volemank*),  the  animal  fluids  or  tissues  are  poor 
in  inorganic  constituents,  and  the  quantity  of  such  amounts,  as  a  rale,  only 
to  about  10  p.  m.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  mineral  substances  in  the 
organism,  the  greatest  part  occars  in  the  skeleton,  830  p.  m.,  and  the  next 
greatest  in  the  muscles,  about  100  p.  m.  (Volkmann). 

The  mineral  bodies  seem  to  be  partly  dissolved  in  the  fluids  and  partly 
combined  with  organic  substances.  In  accordance  with  this  the  organism 
persistently  retains,  with  food  poor  in  salts,  a  part  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances, also  such  as  are  soluble,  as  the  chlorides.  On  the  burning  of  the 
organic  substances  the  mineral  bodies  combined  therewith  are  set  free  and 
may  be  eliminated.  It  is  also  admitted  that  they  in  part  combine  with  the 
new  products  of  the  combustion,  and  in  part  with  organic  nutritive  bodies 
poor  in  salts  or  nearly  salt-free,  which  are  absorbed  from  the  intestinal 
canal  and  are  thus  retained  (Voit,  Forster'). 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  possible  that  a  constant  supply  of 
mineral  substances  with  the  food  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the 
amount  of  inorganic  bodies  which  must  be  administered  is  insignificant. 
The  question  whether  this  be  so  or  not  has  not,  especially  in  man,  been 
sufBciently  investigated;  but  generally  we  consider  the  need  of  mineral 
substances  by  man  as  very  small.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  man 
usually  takes  with  his  food  a  considerable  excess  of  mineral  substances. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  action  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  mineral 
substances  with  the  food  in  animals  have  been  made  by  several  investigators, 
especially  Forster.  He  observed,  on  experimenting  with  dogs  and  pigeons 
with  food  as  poor  as  possible  in  mineral  substances,  a  very  suggestive  dis- 
tarbance  of  the  functions  of  the  organs,  particularly  the  muscles  and  the 
nervous  system,  and  death  resulted  in  a  short  time,  earlier  in  fact  than  in 
complete  starvation.  In  opposition  to  these  observations  Bunge  has  sug- 
gested that  the  early  death  in  these  cases  was  not  caused  by  the  lack  of 
mineral  salts,  but  more  likely  by  the  lack  of  bases  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  sulphuric  acid  formed  in  the  combustion  of  the  proteids  in  the  organism, 

»  See  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  8.  353. 

*  Forster,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  9.    See  also  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd. 
6,  Thl.  1,  S.  854. 
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which  mast  then  be  taken  from  the  tissaes.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
BuKGE  and  Lukik  ^  also  found,  in  experimenting  with  mice,  that  animals 
which  receiv^ed  nearly  ash-free  food  with  the  addition  of  sodinm  carbonate 
were  kept  alive  twice  as  long  as  those  which  had  the  same  food  witboat 
the  sodium  carbonate.  Special  experiments  also  show  that  the  carbonate 
cannot  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  sodium  chloride,  and  that 
to  all  appearances  it  acts  by  combining  with  the  acids  formed  in  the  body. 
The  addition  of  alkali  carbonate  to  the  otherwise  nearly  ash-free  food  may 
indeed  delay  death,  but  cannot  prevent  it,  and  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  necessary  amount  of  bases  death  results  for  lack  of  mineral  substances 
in  the  food. 

In  the  above  series  of  experiments  made  by  Bukge  the  food  of  the 
animal  consisted  of  casein,  milk-fat,  and  cane-sugar.  While  milk  alone 
was  an  adequate  and  sufficient  food  for  the  animal,  Bukqe  foand  that  the 
animal  could  not  be  kept  alive  longer  by  food  consisting  of  the  above  con- 
stituents of  milk  and  cane-sugar  with  the  addition  of  all  the  mineral 
substances  of  milk,  than  with  the  food  mentioned  in  the  above  experiments 
with  the  addition  of  alkali  carbonate.  The  question  whether  this  result  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mineral  bodies  of  milk  are  chemically 
combined  with  the  organic  constituents  of  the  same  and  can  be  assimilated 
only  in  such  combinations,  or  whether  it  depends  on  other  conditions, 
BuNQE  leaves  undecided.  These  observations,  however,  show  how  difficult 
it  is  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  experiments  made  thus  far  with  food 
poor  in  salts.     Further  investigations  on  this  subject  seem  to  be  necessary. 

With  an  insufficient  supply  of  chlorides  with  the  food  the  elimination 
of  chlorine  by  the  urine  decreases  constantly,  and  at  last  it  may  stop 
entirely,  while  the  tissues  still  persistently  retain  the  chlorides.  These  last 
are,  at  least  in  part,  combined  in  the  body  with  the  organic  substances 
which  retain  them.  If  there  be  a  lack  of  sodium  as  compared  with  potas- 
sium, or  if  there  be  an  excess  of  potassium  compounds  in  any  other  form 
than  KCl,  the  potassium  combinations  are  replaced  in  the  organism  by 
NaCl,  80  that  new  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  are  produced  which 
are  voided  with  the  urine.  The  organism  becomes  poorer  in  NaCl,  which 
therefore  must  be  taken  in  greater  amounts  from  the  outside  (Bukge). 
This  occurs  habitually  in  herbivora,  and  in  man  with  vegetable  food  rich  in 
potash.  For  human  beings,  and  especially  for  the  poorer  classes  of  people 
who  live  chiefly  on  potatoes  and  foods  rich  in  potash,  common  salt  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  not  only  a  condiment,  but  a  necessary  addition 
to  the  food  (Bunge"). 

*  Bunge,  Lehrbuch  der  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  07 ;  LudId,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbydoL 
Chem.,  Bd.  5. 

«  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  9. 
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Lack  of  Alkali  Carbonates  or  Bases  in  the  Food.  The  chemical 
processes  in  the  orgaaism  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  alkaline- 
reacting  tissue-flaids,  whose  alkaline  reaction  is  dae  to  alkali  carbonates. 
The  alkali  carbonates  are  also  of  great  importance  not  only  as  a  solvent  for 
certain  proteid  bodies  and  as  constitnents  of  certain  secretions,  snch  as  the 
pancreatic  and  intestinal  jaices,  but  they  are  also  a  means  of  transportation 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that 
a  decrease  below  a  certain  point  in  the  quantity  of  alkali  carbonate  must 
endanger  life.  Such  a  decrease  not  only  occurs  with  lack  of  bases  in  the 
food  which  accelerates  death  by  a  relatiyely  great  production  of  acids  through 
the  burning  of  the  proteids,  but  it  also  occurs  when  an  animal  is  given 
dilute  mineral  acids  for  a  period.  In  herbiyora  the  fixed  alkalies  of  the 
tissues  combine  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  animal  succumbs  in  a  short 
time.  In  carniyora  (and  in  man)  the  bases  of  the  tissues  are  obstinately 
retained;  the  mineral  acids  unite  with  the  ammonia  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  proteids  or  their  cleavage  products,  and  carnivora  can 
therefore  be  kept  alive  for  a  longer  time. 

Lack  of  Earthy  Phosphates.  With  the  exception  of  the  importance  of 
the  alkaline  earths  as  carbonates  and  more  especially  as  phosphates  in  the 
physical  composition  of  certain  structures,  such  as  the  bones  and  teeth, 
their  physiological  importance  is  nearly  unknown.  The  occurrence  of 
earthy  phosphates  in  all  proteids,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  earthy 
phosphates  in  the  passage  of  the  proteids  from  a  soluble  to  a  coagulable  and 
BoHd  state,  make  it  probable  that  the  earthy  phosphates  play  an  important 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  proteids.  The  action  which  an  insufficient 
supply  of  alkali-earths  with  the  food  causes  is  connected  with  the  interest- 
ing question  as  to  the  effect  of  this  lack  upon  the  bony  structure.  This 
action,  as  well  as  the  various  results  obtained  by  experiments  on  young  and 
old  animals,  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  Chapter  X,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

Lack  of  Iron.  As  iron  is  an  integral  constituent  of  haemoglobin,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  introduction  of  oxygen,  just  so  is  it  an  indispensable 
constituent  of  the  food.  In  iron  starvation  iron  is  continually  eliminated, 
even  though  in  diminished  amounts;  and  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  iron 
with  the  food  the  formation  of  hasmoglobin  decreases.  The  formation  of 
hsemoglobin  is  not  only  enhanced  by  the  supply  of  organically  combined 
iron,  but  also,  according  to  the  general  view,  by  inorganic  iron  preparations. 
The  various  divergent  statements  on  this  question  have  already  been  given 
in  a  previous  chapter  (on  the  Blood). 

In  the  absence  ot  protein  bodies  in  the  food  the  organism  must  nourish 
itself  by  its  own  protein  substances,  and  with  such  nutrition  it  must  earlier 
or  later  succnmb.  By  the  exclusive  administration  of  fat  and  carbohydrates 
the  consumption  of  proteids  in  these  cases  is  very  considerably  reduced. 
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According  to  the  doctrine  of  C.  Voit,  which  has  been  defended  by  recent 
investigations  of  E.  Voit  and  Korkunoff/  the  proteid  metabolism  is 
never  so  slight  nnder  these  conditions  as  in  starvation.  According  to  ^veral 
investigators,  sach  as  Hirsohfeld,  Kumaoawa,  Klemperer,  Munk, 
Bosenheim/  and  others,  the  proteid  metabolism  may  indeed,  with  exclasiyely 
fat  and  carbohydrate  diet,  be  smaller  than  in  complete  starvation.  In 
conformity  with  this  the  animal  may  be  kept  alive  longer  by  food  contain- 
ing only  non-nitrogenoas  bodies  than  in  complete  starvation. 

The  absence  otfats  and  carbohydrates  in  the  food  affect  carniyora  and 
herbivora  somewhat  differently.  It  is  not  known  whether  carnivora  can  be 
kept  aliye  for  any  length  of  time  by  food  entirely  free  from  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates. Bat  it  has  been  positiyely  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  kept 
alive  a  long  time  by  feeding  exclnsively  with  meat  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  visible  fat  (Pfluoer*).  Haman  beings  and  herbivora,  on  the  con- 
trary, cannot  live  for  any  length  of  time  on  such  food.  On  one  side  they 
lose  the  property  of  digesting  and  assimilating  the  necessarily  large  amounts 
of  meat,  and  on  the  other  a  distaste  for  large  quantities  of  meat  or  proteids 
soon  appears. 

lY.  Metabolism  with  Various  Foods. 

For  the  carnivora,  as  above  stated,  meat  as  poor  as  possible  in  fat  may 
be  a  complete  and  sufficient  food.  As  the  proteids  moreover  take  a  special 
place  among  the  organic  nutritiye  bodies  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they 
contain,  it  is  proper  that  we  first  describe  the  metabolism  with  an  exclusively 
meat  diet. 

Metabolism  with  food  rich  in  proteids,  or  feeding  only  with  meat  as  poor 
in  fat  as  possible. 

By  an  increased  supply  of  proteids  their  catabolization  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen  is  increased,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
proteids. 

If  a  certain  quantity  of  meat  has  been  given  as  food  daily  to  carnivora 
and  the  quantity  is  suddenly  increased,  an  increased  catabolism  of  proteids, 
or  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated,  is  the  result.  If  we 
feed  the  animal  daily  for  a  certain  time  with  larger  quantities  of  the  same 
meat,  we  find  that  a  part  of  the  proteids  accumulates  in  the  body,  but  this 
part  decreases  from  day  to  day,  while  there  is  a  corresponding  daily  increase 
in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen.  In  this  way  a  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is 
established,  that  is,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  is  equal  to  the 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  82. 

•  Hirechfeld,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  114 ;  Kumagawa,  ibid.,  Bd.  116 ;  Elemperer, 
Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  16;  Munk,  Du  BoisReymond's  Arch.,  1891  and  1896; 
Bosenheim,  ibid.,  1891.  and  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  54. 

«  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  60. 
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quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  absorbed  proteids  or  meat.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
an  animal  which  is  in  nitrogenous  eqailibriam,  having  been  fed  on  large 
quantities  of  meat,  is  suddenly  fed  with  a  small  quantity  of  meat  per  day, 
then  the  animal  gives  up  its  own  bodily  proteids,  the  amount  decreasing 
from  day  to  day.  The  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  the  catabolism  of 
proteids  decrease  constantly,  and  the  animal  may  in  this  case  also  pass  into 
nitrogenous  equilibrium,  or  nearly  into  this  condition.  These  relations  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  table  (Voit  ') : 


1... 

Table  V. 

Grins,  of  Meal  in  the  Food  per  Day. 

Before  the  Test       Daring  the  Test. 
500                           1600 

8... 

1500 

1000 

1 
1232 
1158 

9                    8                    4                    5                   0 
1810           1890           1410           1440           1450 
1086           1088           1080           1027 

7 
1500 

In  the  first  case  (1)  the  metabolism  of  flesh  before  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  experiment  on  feeding  with  500  grms.  meat  was  447  grms.,  and  it 
increased  considerably  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  after  feeding  with 
1500  grms.  meat.  In  the  second  case  (2),  in  which  the  animal  was  pre- 
viously in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  1500  grms.  meat,  the  metabolism 
of  flesh  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  with  only  1000  grms.  meat, 
decreased  considerably,  and  on  the  fifth  day  a  nearly  nitrogenous  equilib- 
rium was  obtained.  During  this  time  the  animal  gave  up  daily  some  of 
its  own  proteids.  Between  that  point  below  which  the  animal  loses  from 
its  own  weight  and  the  maximum,  which  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  capacity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  a  carnivore  may 
be  kept  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  varying  quantities  of  proteids  in 
the  food. 

The  supply  of  proteids,  as  well  as  the  proteid  condition  of  the  body, 
affects  the  extent  of  the  proteid  metabolism.  A  body  which  has  become 
rich  in  proteids  by  a  previous  abundant  meat  diet  must,  to  prevent  a  loss 
of  proteids,  take  up  more  proteid  with  the  food  than  a  body  poor  in 
proteids. 

Pettekeofeb  and  Voit  have  made  investigations  on  the  meiaholiam 
of  fat  with  an  exclusively  proteid  diet.  These  investigations  have  shown 
that  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  food  the  daily  meta- 
bolism of  fat  decreases,  and  they  have  drawn  the  conclusion  from 
these  experiments,  as  detailed  in  Chapter  X,  that  even  a  formation  of  fat 
may  take  place  under  these  circumstances.     The  objections  presented  by 

>  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6.  Thl.  1,  S.  110. 
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Pflugeb  to  these  experiments,  as  well  as  the  proofs  of  the  formation  of  fat 
from  proteids,  are  also  gi^en  ia  the  above-mentioned  chapter. 

According  to  PflGgbr's  doctrine  the  proteid  can  influence  the  forma* 
tion  of  fat  only  in  an  indirect  way,  namely,  in  that  it  is  consamed  instead 
of  the  non-nitrogenoQS  bodies  and  hence  the  fat  and  fat-forming  carbo- 
hydrates are  spared.  If  sufficient  proteid  is  introduced  into  the  food  to 
satisfy  the  total  nutritive  requirements,  then  the  decomposition  of  fat 
stops;  and  if  non-nitrogenous  food  is  taken  at  the  same  time,  this  is  not 
consumed,  but  is  stored  np  in  the  animal  body,  the  fats  as  such,  and  the 
carbohydrates  at  least  in  great  part  as  fat. 

Pflugeb  defines  the  '^  nutritive  requirement "  as  the  smallest  quantity 
of  lean  meat  which  produces  nitrogenous  equilibrium  without  causing  any 
decomposition  of  fat  or  carbohydrates.  At  rest  and  at  an  average  tempera- 
ture it  is  found  for  dogs  to  be  2.073  to  2.099  grms.  nitrogen  *  (in  meat  fed) 
per  kilo  of  flesh  weight  (not  bodily  weight,  as  the  fat,  which  often  forms  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  cannot  as  it  were  be  used 
as  dead  measure).  Even  when  the  supply  of  proteid  is  in  excess  of  the 
nutritive  requirements,  Pfluger  has  found  that  the  proteid  metabolism 
increases  with  an  increased  supply  until  the  limit  of  digestive  power  ia 
reached,  which  limit  is  about  2600  grms.  meat  with  a  dog  weighing  30 
kilos.  In  these  experiments  of  Pflugeb's  all  of  the  excess  of  proteid 
introduced  was  not  completely  decomposed,  but  a  part  was  retained  by  the 
body.  Pflugeb  therefore  defends  the  proposition  **  that  a  supply  of 
proteids  only,  without  fat  or  carbohydrate,  does  not  exclude  a  proteid 
fattening." 

From  what  has  been  said  on  proteid  metabolism  in  starvation  and  with 
exclusive  proteid  food  it  follows  that  the  proteid  catabolism  in  the  animal 
body  never  stops,  that  the  extent  is  dependent  in  the  first  place  upon  the 
extent  of  proteid  supply,  and  that  the  animal  body  has  the  property,  within 
wide  limits,  of  accommodating  the  proteid  catabolism  to  the  proteid  supply. 

These  and  certain  other  peculiarities  of  proteid  catabolism  have  led 
YoiT  to  the  view  that  all  proteids  in  the  body  are  not  decomposed  with  the 
same  ease.  Yoit  differentiates  the  proteids  fixed  in  the  tissue-elements, 
flo-called  organized  proteids,  tissue-pro teids^  from  those  proteids  which 
circulate  with  the  fluids  in  the  body  and  its  tissues  and  which  are  taken  np 
by  the  living  cells  of  the  tissues  from  the  interstitial  fluids  washing  them 
and  destroyed.  These  circulating  proteids  are,  according  to  Voir,  more 
easily  and  quickly  destroyed  than  the  tissne-proteids.  When,  therefore,  in 
a  fasting  animal  which  hae  been  previously  fed  with  meat  an  abundant  and 
quickly  decreasing  decomposition  of  proteids  takes  place,  while  in  the 
further  course  of  starvation  this  proteid  catabolism  becomes  less  and  more 

»  Sec  SchOndorff,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  71. 
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nniform,  this  depends  apon  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  circalating  proteids 
is  destroyed  chiefly  in  the  first  days  of  starration  and  the  tissne-proteids  in 
the  last  days. 

The  tissae-elements  coustitnte  an  apparatus  of  a  relatively  stable  nature, 
which  have  the  power  of  taking  proteids  from  the  fluids  washing  the  tissues 
\  and  appropriating  them,  while  their  own  proteids,  the  tissne-proteids,  are 
ordinarily  catabolized  to  only  a  small  extent,  about  1^  daily  (Voit).  By 
an  increased  supply  of  proteids  the  activity  of  the  cells  and  their  ability  to 
decompose  nutritive  proteids  is  also  increased  to  a  certain  degree.  When 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  obtained  after  increased  supply  of  proteids,  it 
denotes  that  the  decomposing  power  of  the  cells  for  proteids  has  increased 
so  that  the  same  quantity  of  proteids  is  metabolized  as  is  supplied  to  the 
body.  If  the  proteid  metabolism  is  decreased  by  the  simultaneous  adminis* 
tration  of  other  non-nitrogenous  foods  (see  below),  a  part  of  the  circulating 
proteids  may  have  time  to  become  fixed  and  organized  by  the  tissues,  and 
in  this  way  the  mass  of  the  flesh  of  the  body  increases.  During  starvation 
or  with  lack  of  proteids  in  the  food  the  reverse  takes  place,  for  a  part  of 
the  tissue  proteids  is  converted  into  circulating  proteids  which  are  meta* 
bolized,  and  in  this  case  the  flesh  of  the  body  decreases. 

Voit's  theory  hjts  been  severely  criticised  by  Pfl^ger.  PflOgbr*s 
statement,  based  on  an  investigation  made  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Schok- 
DORFF,'  is  that  the  extent  of  proteid  destruction  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  quantity  of  circulating  proteids,  but  upon  the  nutritive  condition  of 
the  cells  for  the  time  being — a  view  which  is  not  very  contradictory  of 
Voir  if  the  author  does  not  misunderstand  Pfl^ger.  Voit'  has,  as  is 
known,  stated  that  the  conditions  for  the  destruction  of  substances  in 
the  body  exist  in  the  cells,  and  also  that  the  circulating  proteid,  likewise 
according  to  Voit,  is  first  catabolized  after  having  been  taken  up  by 
the  cells  from  the  fluids  washing  them.  The  point  of  Voit's  theory 
is  that  all  proteids  are  not  destroyed  in  the  body  with  the  same  degree 
of  readiness.  The  organized  proteid,  which  is  fixed  by  the  cells  and 
has  become  a  part  of  the  same,  is  destroyed  less  readily,  according  to  Voit, 
than  the  proteid  taken  up  by  the  cells  from  the  nutritive  fluid,  whic^  serves 
as  material  for  the  chemical  construction  of  the  very  much  more  compli- 
cated organized  proteids.  This  nutritive  proteid,  which  circulates  with 
the  fluids  before  it  is  taken  up  by  the  cells,  and  which  can  exist  in 
store  in  the  cells  as  well  as  in  the  fluids,  agreeably  to  Voit's  view,  has 
been  called  circulating  proteid  or  supply  proteid  by  him.  It  is  clear  that 
these  names  may  lead  to  misunderstanding,  and  therefore  too  much  stress 
should  not  be  put  on  them.     The  most  essential  part  of  Voit's  theory  is 

1  Pflager,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  54 ;  SchOndorfF,  ibid.,  Bd.  54. 
•  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  11. 
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the  sappositioQ  that  the  food  proteid  of  the  cells  is  more  easily  destroyed 
than  the  organized,  real  protoplasmic  proteid,  and  this  assertion  can 
hardly,  for  the  present,  be  considered  as  refuted  -or  exactly  proved. 

This  question  is  intimately  connected  with  another,  namely,  whether 
the  food  proteids  taken  up  by  the  cells  are  metabolized  as  such  or  whether 
they  are  first  organized.  The  investigations  of  Panum  and  Falck  *  on  the 
transitory  progress  of  the  elimination  of  urea  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteids 
throws  light  on  this  question.  From  experiments  upon  a  dog  it  was 
found  that  the  elimination  of  urea  increases  almost  immediately  after  a 
meal  rich  in  proteids,  and  that  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  about  six  hours, 
when  about  one  half  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  corresponding  to  the 
administered  proteids  is  eliminated.  If  we  also  recollect  that,  according  to 
an  experiment  of  Schmidt-M^lheim  *  upon  a  dog,  about  37,<  of  the  given 
proteids  are  absorbed  in  the  first  two  hours  after  the  meal  and  about  59^  in 
the  course  of  the  first  six  hours,  we  may  then  infer  that  the  increased 
elimination  of  nitrogen  after  a  meal  is  due  to  a  catabolization  of  the 
digested  and  assimilated  proteids  of  the  food  not  previously  organized.  If 
we  admit  that  the  catabolized  proteid  must  have  been  organized,  then  the 
greatly  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteids  sup- 
poses a  far  more  rapid  and  comprehensive  destruction  and  reconstruction  of 
the  tissues  than  has  been  generally  assumed. 

In  this  connection  we  must  recall  that,  according  to  the  very  interesting 
investigations  of  Riazaktseff,  after  partaking  of  food  an  increased  nitro- 
gen elimination  depends  in  part  upon  the  increased  work  of  the  digestive 
glands.  This  follows  from  the  considerably  increased  nitrogen  elimination 
after  so-called  ^'apparent  feeding"  (see  Chapter  IX),  but  has  also  been 
confirmed  by  Riazantzefp'  in  other  ways.  In  close  connection  with 
this  stand  the  observations  of  Nencki  and  Zaleski  *  on  the  free  forma- 
tion of  ammonia  in  the  cells  of  the  digestive  apparatus  during  the  digestion 
of  food  rich  in  proteids. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  other  foods  may  decrease  the  catabolism 
of  proteids.  Gelatin  is  such  a  food.  Gelatin  and  the  gelatin-formers  do 
not  seem  to  be  converted  into  proteid  in  the  body,  and  this  last  cannot  be 
entirely  replaced  by  gelatin  in  the  food.  For  example,  if  a  dog  is  fed  on 
gelatin  and  fat,  its  body  sustains  a  loss  of  proteids  even  when  the  quantity 
of  gelatin  is  so  large  that  the  animal,  with  an  amount  of  fat  and  meat  con- 

»  Pttuum,  Nord.  Med.  Arklv.,  Bd.  6  ;  Falck,  see  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1, 
S.  107.  For  further  statements  in  regard  to  the  curve  of  nitrogen  elimination  in  man 
see  TschenlofT,  Korrespond.  Blatt  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1896 ;  Rosemann,  Pflttger's  Arch., 
Bd.  65,  and  Veraguth,  Joum.  of.  Physiol.,  Vol.  21. 

«  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1879. 

»  Arch,  des  scienc.  biol,  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  4,  p.  393. 

*  See  foot-note  8,  page  471. 
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taining  jast  the  same  qnantity  of  nitrogen  as  the  gelatin  in  qaesfcion,  may 
remain  in  nitrogenous  eqailibriam.  On  the  other  hand,  gelatin,  as  Voit, 
Pakum  and  Oebum  '  have  shown,  has  a  great  value  as  a  means  of  sparing 
the  proteids,  and  it  may  decrease  the  catabolism  of  proteids  to  a  still 
greater  extent  than  fats  and  carbohydates.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
following  summary  of  Yoit's  experiments  upon  a  dog: 

Table  VI. 
Food  per  Daj.  Flesh. 

Meat.  Oelatin.  Fat.  Sugar.  Oatabolixed.  On  the  Body. 

400  0  200  0                    450               -50 

400  0               0  250                  489               -  89 

400  200             0  0                    256               +44 

I.  MuKK  *  has  lately  arriyed  at  similar  results  by  means  of  more  decisive 
experiments.  He  found  in  dogs  that  on  a  mixed  diet  which  contained  3.7 
grms.  proteid  per  kilo  of  body,  of  which  hardly  3.6  grms.  was  catabolized, 
nearly  \  could  be  replaced  by  gelatin.  The  same  dog  catabolized  on  the 
second  day  of  starvation  three  times  as  much  proteid  as  with  the  gelatin 
feeding.  Mukk  states  also  that  gelatin  has  a  much  greater  sparing  action 
on  proteids  than  the  fats  or  the  carbohydrates. 

This  ability  of  gelatin  to  spare  the  proteids  is  explained  by  Voit  by  the 
fact  that  the  gelatin  is  decomposed  instead  of  a  part  of  the  circulating 
proteids,  whereby  a  part  of  this  last  may  be  organized. 

Gelatin  may  also  decrease  somewhat  the  consumption  of  fat,  although 
it  is  of  less  value  in  this  respect  than  the  carbohydrates. 

The  question  of  the  nutritive  value  ot  peptones  stands  in  close  relation- 
ship to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  proteids  and  gelatin.  The  early  investiga- 
tions made  by  Maly,  Plos'z  and  Gyergyay,  and  Adamkiewicz  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  with  food  which  contains  no  proteids  besides  peptones 
(albumoses)  an  auimal  may  not  only  preserve  its  nitrogenous  equilibrium, 
but  its  proteid  condition  may  even  increase.  According  to  recent  and  more 
exact  investigations  by  Pollitzeb,  Zuntz,  and  Munk  the  albumoses  have 
the  same  nutritive  value  as  proteids,  at  least  in  short  experiments.  Accord- 
ing to  Pollitzeb  this  is  true  for  different  albamoses  as  well  as  for  true 
peptone;  but  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  experience  of  Ellingeb,' 
who  finds  that  the  true  antipeptone  (gland  peptone)  is  not  able  to 
entirely  replace  proteids  or  to  prevent  the  loss  of  proteid  in  the  animal 
body.     On  the  contrary,  according  to  him,  it  has,  like  gelatin,  the  property 

»  Voit,  1.  c,  8.  123 ;  Panum  and  Oerum,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  11. 

'Pflttger^s  Arch.,  Bd.  58. 

*  Maly,  PflQger's  Arch.,  Bd.  9  ;  Plos'z  and  Gyergyay,  ibid,,  Bd.  10  ;  Adamkiewicz, 
"  Die  Natur  und  der  Nahrwerth  des  Peptons "  (Berlin,  1877) ;  Pollilzer,  PflUger's 
Arch..  Bd.  87.  S.  801 ;  Zuntz.  ibid.,  Bd.  87,  S.  313 ;  Mank,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wis- 
sensch.,  1889,  8.  20,  and  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1889;  Ellinger,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  88. 
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of  sparing  proteids.  Voit  *  long  ago  expressed  a  similar  view.  According 
to  him  the  albomoses  and  peptone  may  indeed  replace  the  proteids  for  a 
short  time,  bat  not  permanently;  they  can  spare  the  proteids,  bnt  not  be 
converted  into  proteids. 

From  experiments  made  by  Weiske  and  others  on  herbivora  it  appeara 
that  asparagin  may  spare  proteid  in  snch  animals.  In  carnivora  (I.  Mukk) 
and  in  mice  (Voit  and  Politis)  it  was  foand  that  asparagin  has  only  a 
very  slight,  if  any,  sparing  action  on  the  proteids.  It  is  not  known  how  it 
acts  in  man.  According  to  Eellner  *  the  sparing  action  of  asparagin  is 
only  of  an  indirect  kind,  because  it  serves  as  nntrition  for  the  bacteria  in 
the  digestive  tract  instead  of  the  proteids. 

Hetabolism  on  a  Diet  consisting  of  Proteid,  with  Fat  or  Carbohydrates* 
Fat  cannot  arrest  or  prevent  the  catabolism  of  proteids  ;  bnt  it  can  decrease 
it,  and  so  spare  the  proteids.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  of 
YoiT.'    A  is  the  average  for  three  days,  and  B  for  six  days. 

Table  VII. 

Food.  Flesh. 


Heat.  Fat.  Metabolised.      On  the  Body. 

A 1600  0  1512  -12 

B 1500  150  1474  +26 

According  to  Voit  the  adipose  tissne  of  the  body  acts  like  the  food-fat^ 
and  the  proteid-sparing  effect  of  the  former  may  be  added  to  that  of  the 
latter,  so  that  a  body  rich  in  fat  may  not  only  remain  in  nitrogenous 
equilibrium,  bnt  may  even  add  to  the  store  of  bodily  proteids,  while  in  a 
lean  body  with  the  same  food  containing  the  same  amount  of  proteids  and 
fat  there  would  be  a  loss  of  proteids.  In  a  body  rich  in  fat  a  greater 
quantity  of  proteids  is  protected  from  metabolism  by  a  certain  quantity  of 
fat  than  in  a  lean  body. 

Because  of  the  sparing  action  of  fats  an  animal  to  whose  food  fat  ia 
added  may,  as  is  apparent  from  the  tables,  increase  its  store  of  proteid 
with  a  quantity  of  meat  which  is  insufficient  to  preserve  nitrogenous 
equilibrium. 

Like  the  fats  the  carbohydrates  have  a  sparing  action  on  the  proteids. 
By  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  to  the  food  the  carnivore  not  only  remains 
in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  but  the  same  quantity  of  meat  which  in  itself 
is  insufficient  and  which  without  carbohydrates  would  cause  a  loss  of  weight 

»  L.  c,  S.  894. 

*  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  15  and  17,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseosch.* 
1890,  S.  945;  Munk.  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  94  and  98;  Politis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
Bd.  28.  See  also  Mauthner,  ibid.,  Bd.  28  ;  Gabriel,  Odd,,  Bd.  29  ;  and  Voit.  Und,,  Bd. 
29,  S.  125 :  Eellner,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 

«  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  8.  180. 
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in  the  body  may  with  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  produce  a  deposit  of 
proteids.     This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  : ' 

Table  VIII. 
Food.  Flesh. 


Meat 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Starch. 

Metabolized. 

Ou  the  Body. 

600 

250 

• . . 

558 

-    68 

500 

... 

800 

•  • . 

466 

+   34 

500 

... 

200 

•  •  • 

505 

-     5 

800 

•  •  • 

•  *  • 

250 

745 

-h   65 

800 

200 

778 

-f   27 

2000 

... 

• .  • 

200-800 

1792 

+  206 

2000 

250 

1888 

+  117 

The  sparing  of  proteid  by  carbohydrate  is  greater,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
than  by  fats.  According  to  Yoit  the  first  is  on  an  average  9^  and  the 
other  7^  of  the  administered  proteid  without  a  previons  addition  of  non- 
nitrogenoQS  bodies.  Increasing  quantities  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food 
decrease  the  proteid  metabolism  more  regularly  and  constantly  than  increas- 
ing quantities  of  fat. 

Because  of  this  great  proteid-sparing  action  of  carbohydrates  the 
faerbiyora,  which  as  a  rule  partake  of  considerable  quantities  of  carbohydrates, 
assimilate  proteids  readily. 

The  law  as  to  the  increased  proteid  catabolism  with  increased  proteid 
supply  applies  also  to  food  consisting  of  proteid  with  fat  and  carbohydrates. 
In  these  cases  the  body  tries  to  adapt  its  proteid  catabolism  to  the  supply; 
and  when  the  daily  calorie  supply  is  completely  covered  by  the  food,  the 
organism  can,  within  wide  limits,  be  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with 
different  quantities  of  proteid. 

The  upper  limit  to  the  possible  proteid  catabolism  per  kilo  and  per  day 
has  only  been  determined  for  herbiyora.  For  human  beings  it  is  not 
known,  and  its  determination  is  from  a  practical  standpoint  of  secondary 
importance.  What  is  more  important  is  to  ascertain  the  lower  limit,  and 
on  this  subject  we  have  several  experiments  upon  man  as  well  as  animals  by 
HiRSCHFELD,  KuMAGAWA,  Klempereb,  Munk,  ROSENHEIM,*  and  others. 
It  follows  from  these  experiments  that  the  lower  limit  of  proteid  needed 
for  human  beings  for  a  week  or  less  is  about  30-40  grms.  proteid  or  0.4-0.6 
grm.  per  kilo  with  a  body  of  average  weight,  v.  Noorden'  considers 
0.6  grm.  proteid  (absorbed  proteid)  per  kilo  and  per  day  as  the  lower 
limit.  The  above-mentioned  figures  are  only  valid  for  short  series  of 
experiments;  still  we  have  the  observations  of  E.  Voit  and  Constantinidi  * 
on  the  diet  of  a  vegetarian  in  which  the  proteid  condition  was  kept  nearly 
but  not  completely  for  a  long  time  with  about  0.6  grm.  proteid  per  kilo. 

»  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbucb,  Bd.  6,  S.  148. 

»  See  foot-note  2.  page  566. 

*  Grundrias  einer  Methodik  der  Stoffwecbseluntersuchungen.    Berlin,  1892. 

^  Zeilscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  25. 
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According  to  Voix's  normal  figares,  which  will  be  spoken  of  below  for 
the  nntritire  need  of  man,  an  ayerage  working  man  of  abont  70  kilos 
weight  requires  on  a  mixed  diet  abont  40  calories  per  kilo  (tme  calories  or 
net  calories,  namely,  the  combastion  value  of  the  absorbed  foods).  In 
the  aboye  experiments  with  food  very  poor  in  proteid  the  demand  for 
calories  was  considerably  greater;  as,  for  instance,  in  certain  cases  it  was  51 
(Eumagawa)  or  even  73.5  calories  (Elempebeb).  It  therefore  seems  as 
if  the  above  very  low  supply  of  proteid  was  only  possible  with  great  waste 
of  non-nitrogenous  food;  but  in  opposition  to  this  we  must  recall  that  in 
VoiT  and  Constantinidi's  experiments  upon  the  vegetarian,  who  for  years 
was  used  to  a  food  very  poor  in  proteid  and  rich  in  carbohydrate,  the 
calories  amounted  to  only  43.7  per  kilo,  it  is  an  open  question  how  a 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  can  exist  also  on  a  diet  very  poor  in  nitrogen,  when 
the  need  of  calories  is  only  j^ust  covered  by  the  total  supply. 

In  Hunk's  and  Rosenheim's  experiments  upon  dogs  the  food  poor  in 
proteids  must  have  raised  the  total  supply  of  calories  considerably.  These 
experiments  also  teach  that  in  dogs  the  continuous  administration  for  a  long 
time  of  food  poor  in  proteid  has  an  action  on  the  health  of  the  animal  and 
may  even  cause  death.  In  the  experiments  published  by  Rosenheim, 
which  extended  over  two  months,  2  grms.  proteid  per  kilo  of  body  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  animal  healthy,  although  the  heat  value  of  the  food 
taken  up  amounted  to  110  calories  per  kilo. 

The  very  important  question  as  to  the  conditions  favoring  the  deposition 
of  fat  aud  flesh  on  the  body  is  closely  associated  with  what  has  just  been 
said  in  regard  to  foods  consisting  of  proteid  and  non-nitrogenous  food-stufb. 
In  this  connection  we  must  recall  in  the  first  place  that  all  fattening  pre- 
supposes an  overfeeding,  i.e.,  a  supply  of  food-stnSs  which  is  greater  than 
that  catabolized  in  the  same  time. 

In  carnivora,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  VoiT  and  Pfluger,  a 
very  inconsiderable  deposition  of  flesh,  in  proportion  to  the  catabolized 
proteid,  may  take  place  with  food  consisting  exclusively  of  meat.  In  man 
and  herbivora,  on  the  contrary,  the  demand  for  calories  may  not  be  covered 
by  proteid  alone,  and  the  question  as  to  the  conditions  of  fattening  with  a 
mixed  diet  is  of  importance. 

These  conditions  have  also  been  studied  in  carnivora,  and  here,  as  Voir 
has  shown,  the  relationship  between  proteid  and  fat  (and  carbohydrates) 
is  of  great  importance.  If  much  fat  is  given  in  proportion  to  the  proteid 
of  the  food,  as  with  average  quantities  of  meat  with  considerable  addition 
of  fat,  then  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  only  slowly  attained  and  the 
daily  deposit  of  flesh,  though  not  large,  is  quite  constant,  and  may  become 
greater  in  the  course  of  time.  If,  on  the  contrary,  much  meat  besides 
proportionately  little  fat  is  given,  then  the  deposit  of  proteid  with  increased 
catabolism  is  smaller  day  by  day,  and  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  attained 
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in  a  few  days.  In  spite  of  the  daily  somewhat  larger  deposit,  the  total 
jQesh  deposit  is  not  considerable  in  these  cases.  The  following  experiment 
of  VoiT  may  serve  as  example: 

Table  IX. 


Number  of  Days 
of  Ezpeiimenta- 

Food. 

Total 

Deposit  of 

Flesh. 

Dafly 

Deposit  of 

Flesh. 

Nitrogenous 
Equilibrium. 

Meat,  fH'nis. 

Fat,  grms. 

82 

7 

500 
1800 

250 
250 

1792 
854 

56 
122 

not  attained 
attained 

The  greatest  absolute  deposition  of  iSesh  in  the  body  was  obtained  in 
these  cases  with  only  500  grms.  meat  and  250  grms.  fat,  and  ev^en  after  32 
days  the  nitrogenous  equilibrium  had  not  occurred.  On  feeding  with  1800 
grms.  meat  and  250  grms.  fat  the  nitrogenous  equilibrium  occurred  after 
7  days;  and  though  the  deposition  of  flesh  per  day  was  greater,  still  the 
absolute  deposit  was  not  one  half  as  great  as  in  the  former  case.  Inasmuch 
as  the  quantity  of  proteids  does  not  decrease  below  a  certain  amount,  it 
seems  that  the  most  abundant  and  most  lasting  deposition  of  flesh  is 
obtained  with  a  food  which  does  not  contain  too  much  proteids  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fat.  The  same  is  also  true  of  a  diet  consisting  of  proteids  and 
carbohydrates. 

The  experiments  of  Krug  *  upon  himself,  under  the  direction  of  v.  Nooe- 
DEX,  give  us  information  as  to  the  practicability  of  flesh  deposition  in  man. 
With  abundant  food  (2590  cal.  =  44  cal.  per  kilo)  Krug  was  close  to 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  for  six  days.  He  then  increased  the  nutritive 
supply  to  4300  cal.  =  71  cal.  per  kilo  for  15  days  by  the  addition  of  fat  and 
carbohydrate,  and  in  this  time  309  grms.  proteid,  corresponding  to  1455 
grms.  muscle,  was  spared.  Of  the  excess  of  administered  calories  in  thia 
case  only  5^  was  used  for  flesh  deposit  and  95^  for  fat  deposit.  As  the 
large,  excessive  quantity  of  food  was  not  habitual,  and  eaten  with  reluctance, 
this  experiment,  as  v.  Noorden  has  correctly  emphasized,  has  placed  the 
difficulty  of  flesh  deposition  in  another  light.  We  must  admit  with 
T.  Noorden  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  permanent  flesh  deposit  ia 
man  by  overfeeding,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  person  muscle- 
strong  by  excessive  feeding. 

Flesh  deposition  is,  according  to  y.  Noorden,  a  function  of  the  specific 
energy  of  the  developing  cells  and  the  cell-work  to  a  much  higher  extent 
than  the  excess  of  food.  Therefore  we  observe,  according  to  v.  Noorden^ 
abundant  flesh  deposition  (1)  in  each  growing  body;  (2)  in  those  no  longer 

>  Cited  from  v.  Noorden's  Lehrbuch  der  Path,  des  Stoffwechsels.  Berlin,  189a 
8.120. 
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growing  bat  whose  body  is  accastomed  to  increased  work  (hypertrophy  of 
the  mascles  by  work) ;  (3)  whenever,  by  previous  insufficient  food  or  by 
disease,  the  flesh  condition  of  the  body  has  been  diminished  and  therefore 
requires  abundant  food  to  replace  the  same.  The  deposition  of  flesh  is  in 
this  case  an  expression  of  the  regenerative  energy  of  the  cells. 

The  experiences  of  graziers  show  that  in  food-animals  a  flesh 
deposit  does  not  occur,  or  at  least  is  only  inconsiderable,  on  overfeeding. 
The  individuality  and  the  race  of  the  animal  are  of  importance  for  flesh 
deposition. 

As  above  stated  (Chapter  X)  respecting  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  animal 
body,  the  most  essential  condition  for  a  fat  deposition  is  an  overfeeding  with 
non-nitrogenous  foods.  The  extent  of  fat  deposition  is  determined  by  the 
excess  of  administered  calories  orer  those  used.  If  a  large  part  of  the 
calorie  demand  is  covered  by  proteid,  then  a  greater  part  of  the  simul- 
taneously given  non-nitrogenous  food-stuifs  is  spared,  i.e.,  used  for  fat 
deposition.  But  as  proteid  and  fat  are  expensive  nutritive  bodies  as  com- 
pared with  carbohydrates,  the  supply  of  greater  qaaatities  of  carbohydrates 
is  important  for  fat  deposition.  The  body  decomposes  less  substance  at 
rest  than  during  activity.  Bodily  rest,  besides  a  proper  combination  of  the 
three  chief  groups  of  organic  foods,  is  therefore  also  an  essential  requisite 
for  an  abundant  fat  deposit. 

Action  of  Certain  other  Bodies  on  Hetabolism.  Water.  If  a  quantity 
in  excess  of  that  which  is  necessary  is  introduced  into  the  organism,  the 
excess  is  quickly  and  principally  eliminated  with  the  urine.  This  increased 
elimination  of  urine  causes  in  fasting  animals  (Voit,  Forster),  but  not  to 
nny  appreciable  degree  in  animals  taking  food  (Seegen,  Salkowski  and 
MuNK,  Mayer,  Dubelir'),  an  increased  elimination  of  urea.  The  reason 
for  this  increased  elimination  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  drinking 
of  much  water  causes  a  complete  washing  out  of  the  urea  from  the 
tissues.  Another  view,  which  is  defended  by  Yoit,  is  that  because  of  the 
more  active  current  of  fluids  after  taking  large  quantities  of  water  an  in- 
creased metabolism  of  proteids  takes  place.  Voit  considers  this  explana- 
tion the  correct  one,  althoagh  he  does  not  deny  that  by  the  liberal 
AdminiBtration  of  water  a  more  complete  washing  out  of  the  urea  from  the 
tissues  takes  place. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  water  on  the  formation  of  fat  and  its  meta- 
bolism, the  view  that  the  free  drinking  of  water  is  favorable  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  fat  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  while  the  drinking  of  only  very 
little  water  acts  against  its  formation. 

*  Voit,  Untersuch.  tlber  den  Einflussdes  Kochsalzes,  etc.  (Muncheu,  1860);  Forster, 
cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  1S8 ;  S^geu,  Wien.  Sitzungsber., 
Bd.  03;  Salkowski  and  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  71;  Mayer,  Zeitschr.  f.  kiln. 
Med.,  Bd.  2 ;  Dubellr,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bii>logie,  Bd.  28. 
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Salti.  The  excretion  of  arine,  efen  when  no  great  quantities  of  water 
are  imbibed,  is  increased  by  common  salt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  elimina- 
tion of  area  is  also  increased.  The  same  two  possibilities  may  be  considered 
for  this  last  as  in  the  action  of  water  on  the  excretion  of  area.  The  experi- 
ments continued  for  a  long  time  by  Yoir,  in  which  the  absolate  increase  of 
the  elimination  of  area  was  considerable  (106  grms.  in  49  days),  render  the 
conclasion  probable  that  common  salt  somewhat  increases  the  metabolism 
of  the  proteids.  Dubblir  has  obtained  contrary  results,  which  he  considers 
was  due  to  giving  the  animal  larger  quantities  of  common  salt.  It  is 
possible  that  the  decomposition  activity  of  the  cells  may  be  reduced  on 
giving  large  quantities  of  salt.  According  to  Stbaub  '  the  true  action  of 
common  salt  (although  the  loss  of  water  caused  by  the  common-salt  diuresis 
is  replaced  from  the  beginning  by  drinking  water)  is  a  small  diminution  of 
the  proteid  decomposition.  Pugliesb  and  Goggi  '  have  also  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  common  salt  in  sufficiently  large  doses  diminishes  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen.  Oertain  other  salts,  such  as  potassium  chloride,  sodium 
sulphate,  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  biborate,  nitrate,  salicylate,  and  others, 
have  an  increased  action  on  the  metabolism  of  proteids. 

Alcohol.  The  question  as  to  how  far  the  alcohol  absorbed  in  the  intes^ 
tinal  canal  is  burnt  in  the  body,  or  whether  it  leaves  the  body  unchanged 
by  various  channels,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  To  all 
appearances  the  greatest  part  of  the  alcohol  introduced  (95^)  is  burnt  in 
the  body  (Subbotik,  Thudichum,  Bodlandbr,  Bbnedicenti  ').  As  the 
alcohol  has  a  high  calorific  value  (1  grm.  =  7  cal.),  then  the  question 
arises  whether  it  acts  sparingly  on  other  bodies,  and  whether  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  nutritive  body.  The  investigations  made  to  decide  this 
question  ha^e  led  to  no  decisive  result.  In  the  experiments  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  human  beings  sometimes  a  diminished  (Hammokd, 
E.  Smith,  Obbrkibb),  sometimes  an  unchanged  (Parkes  and  Wollo- 
wicz  ^),  while  in  other  cases  an  increased  (Forster  and  Romeyk  *)  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  was  observed  after  the  administration  of  small  amounts  of 
alcohol.  In  the  recent  experiments  of  Stammreich  and  v.  Noorden* 
alcohol  could  only  replace 'the  isodynamic  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  food- 
stuffs, without  an  essential  influence  on  the  proteid  condition  of  the  body, 
in  a  food  richer  in  proteid  than  ordinarily.     Miura  ^  could  not  find  any 


1  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  87. 

*  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26,  S.  729. 

'  Benedicenti,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.,  1896,  which  also  contains  the  literature. 
^  In  regard  to  the  older  inyestigations  see  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  170, 
»  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17,  8.  400. 

•  V.  Noorden,  "  Alkohol  als  Sparmittel,"  Berlin,  kiln.  Woehenschr.,  1891. 
«  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  20. 
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sparing  action  on  proteids  by  alcohol  in  his  experiments,  and  accordiog  to 
him  alcohol  cannot  replace  the  sparing  action  of  carbohydrate  on  proteid. 

FoKKEB  and  I.  Munk  *  fonnd  in  dogs  after  the  administration  of  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  a  diminished,  and  after  large  qnantities  an  increased, 
metabolism  of  proteids.  Chittenden,  Norris,  and  E.  Smith  *  make  the 
statement,  based  on  their  experiments  with  1.9,  2.3,  and  2.7  c.c.  alcohol 
per  kilo  of  dog  per  diem,  that  alcohol  acts  like  a  non-nitrogenous  nntntiye 
body  in  regard  to  its  sparing  action  on  proteids. 

Many  investigations  have  been  made  as  to  the  extent  of  exchange  of 
gas  in  animals  after  taking  alcohol.  The  results  in  these  cases  are  some- 
what different,  depending  upon  the  size  of  dose  and  the  kind  of  animal. 
In  an  experiment  upon  the  human  body  Zuntz,  and  likewise  Oeppert,' 
observed  no  essential  change  in  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gas  after  small » 
non-intoxicating  doses  of  alcohol.  As  alcohol  is  in  greatest  part  consumed 
in  the  body  and  the  exchange  of  gas  is  nevertheless  not  essentially  raised,  it 
seems  as  if  the  alcohol  diminishes  the  combustion  of  other  bodies  and 
therefore  has  a  sparing  value.  Corresponding  with  this,  as  is  well  known,  a 
deposition  of  fat  may  take  place  in  the  body  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
The  nutritive  value  of  alcohol  may  be  of  essential  importance  only  in  certain 
cases,  as  large  quantities  of  alcohol  taken  at  a  time,  or  the  continued  use  of 
smaller  quantities,  has  an  injurious  action  on  the  organism.  Alcohol  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  foodstuff  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  in  other 
respects  must  be  considered  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

Coffee  and  tea  have  no  positively  proved  action  on  the  exchange  of 
material,  and  their  importance  lies  chiefly  in  their  action  upon  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  action  of  various  therapeutic 
agents  upon  metabolism. 


Y.  The  Dependence  of  Metabolism  on  Other  Conditions* 

The  previously  mentioned  so-called  abstinence  value,  i.e.,  the  extent  of 
metabolism  with  absolute  bodily  rest  and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
serves  best  as  a  starting-point  for  the  study  of  metabolism  under  various 
external  circumstances.  The  metabolism  going  on  under  these  conditions 
leads  in  the  first  place  to  the  production  of  heat,  and  it  is  only  to  a  sub- 
ordinate degree  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 
apparatus  and  the  activity  of  the  glands.     According  to  a  calculation  by 

>  Fokker,  cited  from  Yoit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  170 ;  Munk,  Du  Bois* 
Reymond's  Arch.,  1879. 

>  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  12.    See  also  Donog&ny  and  Tib41d,  Maly's  Jahretber., 
Bd.  24,  aod  StrOm,  ibid. 

*  Zuntz,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17 ;  Geppert,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  82» 
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ZuNTZ,'  only  10-20^  of  the  total  calories  of  the  abstinence  valae  belongs  to 
the  circulation  and  respiration  work. 

The  magnitade  of  the  abstinence  yalue  depends  in  the  first  place  upon 
the  heat  production  necessary  to  cover  the  loss  of  heat,  and  this  heat  pro- 
duction is  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  relationship  between  the  weight  of 
body  and  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Weight  of  Body  and  Age.  The  greater  the  mass  of  the  body  the  greater 
the  absolute  consumption  of  material;  while  on  the  contrary,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  small  individual  of  the  same  species  of  animals  metabolizes 
absolutely  less,  but  relatively  more  as  compared  with  the  unit  of  the  weight 
of  the  body.  It  must  be  remarked  that  we  mean  flesh  weight  when  we  say 
body  weight.  The  ^extent  of  the  metabolism  is  dependent  upon  the 
quantity  of  living  cells,  and  a  very  fat  individual  therefore  decomposes  less 
substance  per  kilo  than  a  lean  person  of  the  same  weight  of  body.  In 
women,  who  generally  have  less  bodily  weight  and  a  greater  quantity  of  fat 
than  men,  the  metabolism  in  general  is  smaller,  and  the  latter  is  ordinarily 
about  f  of  that  of  men. 

The  question  as  to  what  extent  gender  specially  influences  metabolism 
remains  to  be  investigated.  Tigbrstedt  and  Soudbk*  found  that  in 
the  young  the  carbon  dioxide  elimination,  per  kilo  of  body  weight  as  well  as 
per  square  metre  of  body  surface,  was  considerably  greater  in  males  than  in 
females  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  weight  of  body.  This  difference 
between  the  two  sexes  seems  to  disappear  gradually,  and  at  old  age  it  entirely  « 
disappears. 

The  essential  reason  why  small  animals  decompose  relatively  more  sub- 
stance, as  calculated  on  the  kilos  of  the  body,  than  large  ones  is  that 
the  smaller  animals  have  greater  bodily  surface  in  proportion  to  their  mass. 
On  this  account  the  loss  of  heat  is  greater,  which  causes  increased  heat  pro- 
duction, i.e.,  a  more  active  metabolism.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  young 
individuals  of  the  same  kind  show  a  relatively  greater  decomposition  than 
older  ones.  If  we  calculate  the  heat  production  and  carbon-dioxide  elimi- 
nation on  the  unit  of  surface  of  body,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  as  the 
experiments  of  Rubker  upon  human  beings  and  Richet'  upon  dogs  show, 
that  they  vary  only  very  little  from  a  certain  average  in  individuals  of 
different  weights. 

According  to  Tigerstedt  and  Soudbk  the  greater  metabolism  in  young 
animals  depends  nevertheless  also  in  part  on  the  fact  that  in  these  indi- 
viduals the  decomposition  in  itself   is  more  active  than  in  older  ones. 

I  Cited  from  ▼.  Noorden,  Lehrbucb,  8.  97. 
*  BkaDd.  Arch.  f.  Phydol.,  Bd.  6. 

3  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  21  and  19 ;  Richet,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (6)» 
Tome  2. 
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The  period  of  growth  has  a  considerable  inflaence  on  the  extent  of  meta- 
bolism (in  man),  and  indeed  the  metabolism,  even  when  calculated  on  the 
nnit  of  snrface  of  body,  is  greater  in  yoath  than  in  age.* 

The  more  active  metabolism  in  jonng  individaalB  is  apparent  when  we 
measare  the  gaseous  exchange  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  nitrogen.  As 
example  of  the  elimination  of  urea  in  children  the  following  results  of 
Gahbber  '  are  of  value : 

Table  X. 

Age.  Weight  of  Body  in  Kilos.  XTreaingmiB. 

Par  Day.  Per  Kilo. 

Uyears 10.80  12.10  1.85 

8  "    18.80  11.10  0.90 

5      " 16.20  12.87  •                  0.76 

7      *'    ..* 18.80  14.05  0.75 

9  *•     25.10  17.27  0.69 

12i    ••    82.60  17.79  0.54 

15      "     85.70  17.78  0.50 

In  adults  weighing  about  70  kilos  from  30  to  35  grms.  urea  per  day  is 
eliminated,  or  0.5  grm.  per  kilo.  At  about  15  years  of  age  the  destruction 
of  proteids  per  kilo  is  about  the  same  as  in  adults.  The  relatively  greater 
metabolism  of  proteids  in  young  individuals  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  metabolism  of  material  in  general  is  more  active  in  young  animals, 
and  partly  by  the  fact  that  young  animals  are  as  a  rule  poorer  in  fat  than 
those  full  grown. 

As  the  metabolism  may  be  kept  at  its  lowest  point  by  absolute  rest  of 
body  and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tract,  it  is  manifest  that  work  and  the 
taking  up  of  food  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  extent  of  metabolism. 

Rest  and  Work.  During  work  a  greater  quantity  of  potential  energy  is 
converted  into  living  force,  i.e.,  the  metabolism  is  increased  more  or  less  on 
account  of  work. 

As  explained  in  a  previous  chapter  (XI)  work,  according  to  the  generally 
accepted  view,  has  no  material  influence  on  the  elimination  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  several  investigators  have  observed  in  certain 
cases  an  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen;  but  these  observations  have 
been  explained  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  work  may,  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  violent  movements  of  the  body,  easily  cause  dyspnoea,  and 
this  last,  as  Frakkel  *  has  shown,  may  cause  an  increase  in  the  elimination 
of  nitrogen,  since  diminution  of  the  oxygen  supply  increases  the  proteid 
metabolism.  In  others  series  of  experiments  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates 
and  fats  in  the  food  was  not  sufficient;  the  supply  of  fat  in  the  body 
was  decreased  thereby,  and  the  destruction  of  proteids  was  correspond- 
ingly increased.     Work  may  also  increase  the  appetite,  and  an  increase 

*  This  statement  is  disputed  by  Gamerer,  Zeittchr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  88. 
«  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  16  and.  20. 
"  Virchow's  Arch.,  Bdd.  67  u.  71. 
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in  the  elimiQation  of  nitrogen  may  be  cansed  by  the  greater  quantity  of 
proteids  taken.  According  to  the  generally  accepted  yiewB  mnscular  activity 
ba8  hardly  any  influence  on  the  metabolism  of  proteids. 

On  the  contrary,  work  has  a  very  considerable  inflnence  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen.  This  action,  which 
was  first  observed  by  Lavoisieb,  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  many 
investigators.  Petteneofeb  and  Yoit'  have  made  investigations  on  a 
full-grown  man  as  to  the  metabolism  of  the  nitrogenous  as  well  as  of  the 
non-nitrogenous  bodies  during  rest  and  work,  partly  while  fasting  and 
partly  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  experiments  were  made  on  a  full-grown  man 
weighing  70  kilos.    The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table: 

Table  XI. 

Congumption  of 

Proteids.       P'at.    Carbohydrates.  COt  eliminated.  Ocoosumed. 

jrasting  ...  ^y^^j.^ ^5  3g^  ^^3^  ^^^^ 

jRest 187  72  853  912  881 


Mixed  diet 


jWork 187  178  862  1209  980 


In  these  cases  work  did  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  proteids,  while  the  gas  exchange  was  considerably  increased. 

ZuNTZ  and  his  pupils '  have  made  very  important  investigations  into  the 
extent  of  the  exchange  of  gas  as  a  measure  of  metabolism  during  work  and 
caused  by  work,  using  Zuntz-Geppeet's  method  (see  page  544).  These 
investigations  not  only  show  the  important  influence  of  muscular  work  on 
the  decomposition  of  material,  but  they  also  show  in  a  very  instructive  way 
the  relationship  between  the  extent  of  metabolism  of  material  and  useful 
work  of  various  kinds.  We  can  only  refer  to  these  important  investigations, 
which  are  of  special  physiological  interest. 

The  action  of  muscular  work  on  the  gas  exchange  does  not  alone  appear 
with  hard  work.  Prom  the  researches  of  Speck  and  others  we  learn  that 
even  very  small,  apparently  quite  unessential  movements  may  increase  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  to  such  an  extent  that  by  not  observing  these, 
as  in  numerous  older  experiments,  very  considerable  errors  may  creep  in. 
JoHAKSSOK  *  has  also  made  experiments  upon  himself,  and  finds  that  on 
the  production  of  as  complete  a  muscle  inactivity  as  possible  the  ordinary 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  (31.2  grms.  per  hour  at  rest  in  the  ordinary 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  2. 

*  See  the  works  of  Zuntz  and  Lehmann,  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  19;  Eatzenstein, 
PflUger'8  Arch.,  Bd.  49 ;  Loewy,  ibid,;  ZuDtz»  ibtd.,  Bd.  68,  and  especially  the  large 
work  •'  Untersuch.  Uber  den  Stoffwechsel  des  Pferdes  bei  Rube  und  Arbeit,"  Zuotz  and 
Hagemann,  Berlin,  1898,  wbicb  also  contains  a  bibliography. 

•Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.  Pestband,  1897;  also  Maly*s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27;  Speck, 
"  Physiol,  des  menschl.  Athmens."    Leipzig,  1892. 
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leofle)  may  be  reduced  neailj  one  third,  or  an  arerage  of  22  grms.  per 
hoar. 

The  quantity  of  ci^bon  dioxide  eliminated  during  a  working  period  is 
uniformly  greater  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  heuce  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient  was  formerly  usually  con- 
sidered as  caused  by  work.  This  rise  does  not  seem  to  be  based  upon  the 
kind  of  chemical  processes  going  on  during  work,  as  we  haye  a  series  of 
experiments  made  by  Zuktz,  Lehmakk,  and  Katzeksteik  '  in  which  the 
respiratory  quotient  remained  almost  wholly  unchanged  in  spite  of  work. 
According  to  Loewt*  the  combustion  processes  in  the  animal  body  go  on 
in  the  same  way  in  work  as  in  rest,  and  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient 
(irrespective  of  the  transient  change  in  the  respiratory  mechanism)  takes 
place  only  with  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  muscles,  as  in  contin- 
uous fatiguing  work  or  excessive  muscular  activity  for  a  brief  period,  also  with 
local  lack  of  oxygen  caused  by  excessive  work  of  certain  groups  of  muscles. 
This  varying  condition  of  the  respiratory  quotient  has  been  explained  by 
Eatzeksteik  by  the  statement  that  during  work  two  kinds  of  chemical 
processes  act  side  by  side.  The  one  depends  upon  the  work  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  also  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen,  while  the  other  brings  about  the  regeneration  which  takes  place  by 
the  taking  up  of  oxygen.  When  these  two  chief  kinds  of  chemical  processes 
make  the  same  progress  the  respiratory  quotient  remains  unchanged  during 
work ;  if  by  hard  work  the  decomposition  is  increased  as  compared  with  the 
regeneration,  then  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient  takes  place. 

The  theory  of  Loewy  and  Zuirrz  that  the  raising  of  the  respiratory 
quotient  during  work  is  to  be  explained  by  an  insufficient  supply  of 
oxygen  is  opposed  by  Laulakie.'  He  has  observed  the  reverse,  namely,  a 
diminution  in  the  respiratory  quotient  during  continuous,  excessive  work, 
and  this  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  above  statements.  According  to 
Laulanie,  who  considers  sugar  as  the  source  of  muscular  energy,  the  rise 
in  the  respiratory  quotient  is  due  to  an  increased  combustion  of  sugar. 
The  diminution  of  the  same  he  explains  by  a  re-formation  of  sugar  from  fat 
which  takes  place  at  the  same  time  and  is  accompanied  with  an  increased 
consumption  of  oxygen. 

In  sleep  metabolism  decreases  as  compared  with  that  during  waking, 
and  the  most  essential  reason  for  this  is  the  muscular  inactivity  during  sleep. 
The  investigations  of  Bubneb  upon  a  dog,  and  of  Johakssok  *  upon  human 


>  See  foot-note  2,  page  680. 

*  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  4». 

*  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8,  p.  672. 

*  Rubuer.  Ludwig-Festschr.,  1887;  Loewy,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr..  1891.  S.  484; 
Johansson,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8. 
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beings,  teach  ns  that  if  the  mnscnlar  work  is  eliminated  the  metabolism 
daring  waking  is  not  greater  than  in  sleep. 

The  action  of  light  also  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  qnestion  of 
the  action  of  mnscnlar  work.  It  seems  positiyelj  proved  that  metabolism  is 
increased  under  the  inflaence  of  light.  Most  investigators,  such  as  Speck, 
LoEB,  and  Ewald,*  consider  that  this  increase  is  dae  to  the  movements 
caused  by  the  light  or  an  increased  muscle  tonus.  Fubiki  and  Beni- 
DiCBKTi '  assume  that  the  increase  in  metabolism  due  to  light  is  independent 
of  the  movements.  They  base  this  assumption  on  experiments  made  on 
hibernating  animals. 

Mental  activity  does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  metabolism. 

Action  of  the  External  Temperature.  In  cold-blooded  animals  the  pro* 
daction  of  carbon  dioxide  increases  and  decreases  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  surrounding  temperature.  In  warm-blooded  animals  this  condition  is 
the  reverse.  By  the  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  Sanders-Ezn,  Pflugeb 
and  his  pupils,  and  Duke  Charles  Theodobb  of  Bavaria  and  others,'  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  in  warm-blooded  animals  the  change  in  the 
external  temperature  has  different  results  according  as  the  animal's  own 
heat  remains  the  same  or  changes.  If  the  temperature  of  the  animal  sinks, 
the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  decreases;  if  the  temperature  rises,  the 
elimination  of  CO,  increases.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  remains  unchanged,  then  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  increases 
with  a  lower  and  decreases  with  a  higher  external  temperature.  This  fact 
may  be  explained,  according  to  Pflugeb  and  Zuktz,  by  the  statement  that 
the  low  temperature,  by  exciting  a  reflex  action  in  the  sensitive  ner?es  of 
the  skin,  causes  an  increased  metabolism  in  the  muscles  with  an  increased 
production  of  heat,  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  body,  while  with  a 
higher  external  temperature  the  reverse  takes  place.  The  experiments 
made  upon  animals  are  somewhat  uncertain  for  several  reasons,  but  the 
determinations  of  the  oxygen  absorption,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  CO,, 
made  by  Speck,  Lobwy,  and  Johansson*  in  human  beings,  have 
shown  that  cold  does  not  produce  any  essential  increase  in  the  metabolism 
of  man.  The  irritation  caused  by  cold  may  reflexly  cause  a  forced  respira- 
tion with  an  action  on  the  gas  exchange,  and  weak  reflex  muscular  move- 
ments, such  as  shivering,  trembling,  etc.,  may  caase  an  insignificant 
Increase  in  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide;  in  complete  muscular  in- 
3ctivity  cold  seems  to  cause  no  increased  absorption  of  oxygen  or  increased 

»  Speck,  1.  c;  Loeb,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  42  ;  Ewald,  Joum  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18. 

*  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22,  S.  895. 

*  The  pertinent  literature  may  be  found  cited  by  Voit  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd. 
6,  and  also  by  Speck,  1.  c. 

*  Speck,  1.  c;  Loewy,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  46 ;  Johansson,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol., 
Bd.  7. 
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metabolism.  Eykmak's  '  experiments  upon  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  also 
show  the  same  resalt,  namely,  that  in  human  beings  no  apreciable  chemical 
heat  regolation  occnrs. 

Metabolism  is  increased  by  the  partaking  offood^  and  Zuirrz '  has  cal- 
calated  that  in  man  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  raised  on  an  average  15^ 
abo?e  the  amount  during  rest  for  about  6  hours  after  taking  a  moderately 
hearty  meal.  This  increase  in  the  metabolism  is  caused,  according  to  the 
generally  accepted  view  of  Speck,  probably  only  by  the  increased  work  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  on  the  partaking  of  food.  Rjasaktzbff  has  shown 
that  the  extent  of  nitrogen  elimination  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  digestive  work. 

YI.  The  Necessity  of  Food  by  Man  under  Various 

Conditions. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  daily  quantity  of 
organic  food  needed  by  man.  Certain  investigators  have  calculated,  from 
the  total  consumption  of  food  by  a  large  number  of  similarly  fed  individuals^ 
soldier,  sailors,  laborers,  etc.,  the  average  quantity  of  foodstuffs  required 
per  head.  Others  have  calculated  the  daily  demand  of  food  from  the 
quantity  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  excreta.  Others,  again,  have  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  of  nutritive  material  in  a  diet  by  which  an  equilibrium 
was  maintained  in  the  individual  for  one  or  several  days  between  the  con> 
sumption  and  the  elimination  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Lastly,  others  still 
have  quantitatively  determined  daring  a  period  of  several  days  the  organic 
foodstuffs  consumed  daily  by  persons  of  various  occupations  who  chose 
their  own  food,  by  which  they  were  well  nourished  and  rendered  fully 
capable  of  labor. 

Among  these  methods  a  few  are  not  quite  free  from  objection,  and  others 
have  not  as  yet  been  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  Nevertheless  the 
experiments  collected  thns  far  serve,  partly  because  of  their  number  and 
partly  because  of  the  methods,  to  correct  and  control  one  another,  and  also 
serve  as  a  good  starting-point  in  determining  the  diet  of  various  classes  and 
similar  questions. 

If  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  taken  daily  be  converted  into  calories 
prodaced  daring  physiological  combustion,  we  then  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  sum  of  the  chemical  potential  energy  which  under  varying  con- 
ditions is  introduced  into  the  body.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
food  is  never  completely  absorbed,  and  that  undigested  or  unabsorbed 
residues  are  always  expelled  from  the  body  with  the  faeces.     The  gross 

>  Vlrchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  188,  and  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Bd.  64. 

*ZuDtz  and  Levy,  *<Beitrag  zur  Eenntniss  d.  YerdauUchkeit,  etc.,  des  Erodes,'^ 
PflQger'8  Arch.,  Bd.  49. 
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results  of  calories  calculated  from  the  food  taken  must  therefore,  according 
to  BuBKER,  be  diminished  at  least  8^. 

The  following  sammary  contains  certain  examples  of  the  quantity  of 
food  which  is  consumed  by  indiyiduals  of  yarions  classes  under  different 
conditions.  In  the  last  column  we  also  find  the  quantity  of  living  force 
which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  question,  calculated  as  calories^ 
with  the  aboye-stated  correction.  The  calories  are  therefore  net  results^ 
while  the  figures  for  the  nutritiye  bodies  are  gross  results. 

Table  XII. 

Protelds.     Fat.  hydSSei.  ^^°'**®^       Authority. 

Soldier  during  peace 119  40  539  2784  Playfaib.' 

'*      light  seryice 117  85  447  2424  Hildebhbih. 

"      infield 146  46  504  2852 

Laborer 180  40  550  2908  Moleschott. 

"      atrest 187  72    <    852  2458  Pettbnkofbb  <&  Voir. 

Cabinet-maker  (40  years)...  181  68  494  2885  Forsteb.* 

Young  physician 127  89  862  2602 

184  102  293  2476 

Laborer 188  95  422  2902 

English  smith 176  71  666  8780  Playfair. 

•*       pugilist 288  88  93  2189 

Bayarian  wood-chopper. ...  185  208  876  5589  Liebio. 

Laborer  in  Silesia 80  16  552  2518  Mbinert.* 

Seamstress  in  London 54  29  292  1688  Platfair. 

Swedish  laborer 184  79  485  8019  Hultqrbn  &  Landeroren.^ 

Japanese  student 88  14  622  2779  Eijeman.* 

shopman 55  6  894  1744  Tawara.* 

It  is  eyident  that  persons  of  essentially  different  weight  of  body  who  liye 
under  uneqaal  external  conditions  must  need  essentially  different  food.  It 
is  also  to  be  expected  (and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  table)  that  not  only  the 
absolute  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  yarious  persons,  but  also  the  relatiye 
proportion  of  the  yarious  organic  nutritiye  substances,  shows  considerable 
yariation.  Results  for  the  daily  need  of  human  beings  in  general  cannot 
be  given.  For  certain  classes,  such  as  soldiers,  laborers,  etc.,  results  may 
be  giyen  which  are  valuable  for  the  calculation  of  the  daily  rations. 

Based  on  extensiye  inyestigations  and  a  yery  wide  experience,  Voit  haa 
proposed  the  following  average  quantities  for  the  daily  diet  of  adults: 

Proteids.  Fat.  Carbohydrates.    Calories. 

For  men 118  grms.  66  grms.         500  grms.         2810 

But  it  should  be  remarked  that  these  data  relate  to  a  man  weigh* 


'  In  regard  to  the  older  researches  cited  in  this  table  we  refer  the  reader  to  Voit  in 
Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  519. 

*  Ibid.,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Blologie,  Bd.  9. 

*  Armee-  und  Volksemfthning.    Berlin,  1880. 

^  Untersuchung  Uber  die  Ernfthrung  schwedischer  Arbeiter  bei  frei  gewflhlter  Kost 
Stockholm,  1891.    Maly,  Jahresber.  Bd.  21. 

*  Cited  from  Kellner  and  Mori  in  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  Bd.  25. 
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ing  70  to  75  kiloB  and  who  was  engaged  daily  for  ten  hours  in  not  too 
fatigaing  labor. 

The  qaantity  of  food  required  by  a  woman  engaged  in  moderate  work  is 
aboat  four  fifths  that  of  a  laboring  man,  and  we  may  consider  the  following 
as  a  daily  diefc  with  moderate  work : 

Proteids.  Fat.  Carbohydrates.    Calories. 

For  women 94  grins.  45grm8.  400  grms.  2240 

The  proportion  of  fat  to  carbohydrates  is  here  as  1  :  8-9.  Such  a  pro- 
portion occars  often  in  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  while  the  ratio  in  the 
food  of  wealthier  persons  is  1  :  3-4.  The  mazimam  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  food  mast,  according  to  Yoir,  not  be  above  500  grms. ;  and 
as  the  carbohydrates  besides  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  often  very  bulky 
vegetable  foods,  it  has  been  suggested  for  this  and  other  grounds  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  fat  at  the  expense  ot  the  carbohydrates  in  such  rations. 
But  because  of  the  high  price  of  fat  such  a  modification  cannot  always  be 
made. 

In  examining  the  above  numbers  for  the  daily  rations  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  figures  for  the  various  foodstuffs  are  gross  resalts.  They 
consequently  represent  the  quantity  of  these  which  must  be  taken  in,  and 
not  those  which  are  really  absorbed.  The  figures  for  the  calories  are,  on 
the  contrary,  net  results. 

The  various  foods  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  equally  digested  and 
absorbed,  and  in  general  the  vegetable  foods  are  less  completely  consumed 
than  animal  foods.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  proteids.  When,  there- 
fore, YoiT,  as  above  stated,  calculates  the  daily  quantity  of  proteids  needed 
by  a  laborer  as  118  grms.,  he  starts  with  the  supposition  that  the  diet  is  a 
mixed  animal  and  vegetable  one,  and  also  that  of  the  above  118  grms. 
about  105  grms.  are  absorbed.  The  resalts  obtained  by  Pfluger  and  his 
pupils  BoHLAND  and  Bleibtbeu*  of  the  extent  of  the  metabolism  of 
proteids  in  man  with  an  optional  and  sufficient  diet  correspond  well  with 
the  above  figures,  when  the  unequal  weight  of  body  of  the  various  persons 
experimented  upon  is  sufficiently  considered. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  exclusively  a  vegetable  food  is  employed,  the 
smaller  is  the  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  same.  The  strictly  vegetable  diet 
of  certain  people,  as  that  of  the  Japanese  and  of  the  so-called  vegetarians, 
Is  therefore  a  proof  that,  if  the  quantity  of  food  be  sufficient,  a  person  may 
exist  on  considerably  smaller  quantities  of  proteids  than  VoiT  suggests.  It 
follows  from  the  investigations  of  Hirschfeld,  Kumagawa,  and  Klem- 
PERER  (see  page  574)  that  a  nearly  complete  or  indeed  a  complete  nitroge- 
nous equilibrium  may  be  attained  by  the  sufficient  administration  of  non- 
nitrogenous  nutritive  bodies  with  relatively  very  small  quantities  of  proteids. 

>  Bohland,  PflU^r's  Arch.»  Bd.  86 ;  Bleibtreu,  ibid,,  Bd.  88. 
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If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  food  of  people  of  different  cotmtrieB  Taries 
greatly,  and  that  the  individual  also  takes  essentially  different  nourishment 
ttccording  to  the  external  conditions  of  liying  and  the  influence  of  climate, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  person  accustomed  to  a  mixed  diet  can  exist  for 
some  time  on  a  strictly  yegetable  diet  deficient  in  proteids.  No  one  doubts 
the  ability  of  man  to  adapt  himself  to  a  heterogeneously  composed  diet 
i^hen  this  is  not  too  difficult  of  digestion  and  is  sufficient  in  quantity  ;  but 
this  ability  does  not  f nrnish  a  good  reason  for  essentially  altering  the  figures 
suggested  by  Voir.  Although  man  may  be  satisfied  under  certain  circum- 
Btances  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  proteid  than  that  calculated  by  Voit, 
Btill  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  diet  is  also  the  most  serviceable.  Yoit's 
:figures  are  only  given  for  certain  cases  or  certain  categories  of  human  beings. 
It  is  apparent  that  other  figures  mast  be  taken  for  other  cases,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  daily  ration  given  by  Voit  as  necessary  for  a  laborer  must 
1>e  altered  slightly  for  other  countries  because  of  the  existing  conditions  in 
middle  Europe,  where  Yoit  made  his  investigations.  The  numerous  com- 
pilations (of  Atwater  and  others  *)  on  the  diet  of  different  families  in 
America  have  given  the  figures  97-113  grms.  proteid  for  a  man,  and  the 
Tery  careful  investigations  of  Hultgren  and  Lakdergren  have  shown 
that  the  laborer  in  Sweden  with  moderate  work  and  an  average  body 
weight  of  70.3  kilos,  with  optional  diet,  partakes  134  grms.  proteid,  79 
grms.  fat,  and  522  grms.  carbohydrates.  The  quantity  of  proteid  is  here 
greater  than  is  necessary  according  to  Voit.  On  the  other  hand  Lapicqub  ' 
found  67  grms.  proteid  for  Abyssinians  and  81  grms.  for  Malaysians  (per 
body  weight  of  70  kilos),  materially  lower  figures. 

If  we  compare  the  figures  of  Table  XII  with  the  average  figures  proposed 
by  Voit  for  the  daily  diet  of  a  laborer,  it  would  seem  at  the  first  glance  as 
if  the  consumed  food  in  certain  cases  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  need, 
while  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  that  of  a  seamstress  in  Loudon,  it  was 
entirely  insufficient.  A  positive  conclusion  cannot,  therefore,  be  drawn  if 
we  do  not  know  the  weight  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  labor  performed  by 
the  person,  and  also  the  conditions  of  living.  It  is  certainly  trae  that  the 
ttmount  of  nutriment  required  by  the  body  is  not  directly  proportional  to 
the  bodily  weight,  for  a  small  body  consumes  relatively  more  substance  than 
a  larger  one,  and  varying  quantities  of  fat  may  also  cause  a  difference;  but 
a  large  body,  which  must  maintain  a  greater  quantity,  consumes  an  abso- 
lutely greater  quantity  of  substance  than  a  small  one,  and  in  estimating  the 
nutritive  need  one  must  also  always  consider  the  weight  of  the  body. 

»  Atwater,  Report  of  the  Storra  Agric.  Expt.  Station,  Conn..  1891-1895  and  1896; 
also  Nutrition  Investigations  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  1896  and  1897 ;  U.  S. 
Depart,  of  Agriculture.  Bull.  58.  1898. 

»  HuUgren  and  Landergren,  1.  c;  Lapicque.  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  6. 
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According  to  Voit,  the  diet  for  a  laborer  with  70  kilos  bodily  weight 
requires  40  calories  for  each  kilo.  Ordinarily  in  resting  human  beings 
the  natritiye  demand  is  generally  calcnlated  as  30  calories  per  kilo.  The 
minimum  fignre  for  metabolism  daring  sleep  and  in  as  complete  rest  as 
possible  has  been  foand  by  Sokd]&k,  Tigeestedt  and  Johakssok  *  to  be 
24-25  calories. 

As  seyeral  times  stated  above,  the  demands  of  the  body  for  nourishment 
Taijr  with  different  conditions  of  the  body.  Among  these  conditions  two 
are  especially  important,  namely,  work  and  rest. 

In  a  previoas  chapter,  in  which  muscular  labor  was  spoken  of,  it  was 
seen  that  the  generally  accepted  view  is  that  non-nitrogenous  food  is  the 
most  essential,  if  not  the  sole,  source  of  muscular  force.  As  a  natural 
sequence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  activity  the  non-nitrogenous  foods 
before  all  must  be  increased  in  the  daily  rations. 

Still  this  does  not  seem  to  hold  true  in  daily  experience.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  hard-working  individuals — men  and  animals — require  a 
greater  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  food  than  less  active  ones.  This  contra- 
diction is,  however,  only  apparent,  and  it  depends,  as  Yoix  has  shown,  upon 
the  fact  that  individuals  used  to  violent  work  are  more  muscular.  For 
this  reason  a  person  performing  severe  muscular  labor  requires  food  contain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  proteids  than  an  individual  whose  occupation 
demands  less  violent  exertion.  Another  question  is,  how  should  the 
relative  and  absolute  quantity  of  food  be  changed  if  increased  exertion  be 
demanded  of  one  and  the  same  individual  ? 

An  answer  based  upon  experience  may  be  found  in  statistics  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  soldiers  in  peace  and  war.  Many  such  data  are  obtain- 
able. In  a  critical  examination  of  the  same  it  is  found  that  in  war  rations 
the  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies  as  compared  with  the  proteids 
is  only  increased  in  exceptional  cases,  while  usually  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Even  in  these  cases  the  actual  proportion  does  not  correspond  with  the 
theoretical  demand,  upon  which,  however,  too  great  stress  must  not  be 
laid,  since  in  the  case  of  soldiers  in  the  field  many  other  circumstances 
are  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  food,  etc.,  etc., 
which  cannot  here  be  more  closely  discussed.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  results  of  soldiers'  rations  in  war  and  peace  from  the  data  given 
for  various  countries.*  These  average  results  also  include  the  figures  for 
Sweden. 


>  Sond^n  and  Tigerstedt,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6 ;  Johansson,  ibid,,  Bd.  7; 
Tlgerstedt,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.  Festband,  1897. 

*  Gkrmany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 
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Table  XIII. 

A.  Peace  Ratton.  B.  War  Ration. 

ProteId&  Fat.  Carb?  Proteids.  Fat.  Carb^ 

Minimum 108  22  604              126  88  484 

Maximum 165  97  781              197  96  688 

Mean 180  40  661               146  69  667 

Sweden 179  102  691              202  187  666 

If  we  do  not  consider  the  yery  liberal  rations  for  the  soldier  in 
Sweden,  and  if  we  simply  adhere  to  the  above  mean  figures,  we  obtain  the 
following  results  for  the  daily  rations: 

Proteids.  Fat  Carb.  Calories. 

Inpeaoe 180  40  661  2900 

Inwar 146  69  667  8260 

If  we  calculate  the  fat  in  its  equivalent  quantity  of  starch,  then  the 
relation  of  the  proteids  to  the  non-nitrogenous  foods  is: 

In  peace 1 :4.97 

In  war 1  :4.79 

The  proportion  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases;  the  slight  difference 
which  occurs  shows  a  trifling  relative  increase  in  the  proteids  in  the  war 
ration.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  especially  apparent  from  the  total  of  the 
calories,  the  total  quantity  of  nutritive  bodies  is  greater  in  the  war  than  in 
the  peace  ration. 

As  more  work  requires  an  increase  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  food,  so 

the  quantity  of  food  must  be  diminished  when  little  work  is  performed. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  this  can  be  done  is  of  importance  in  regard  to 

the  diet  in  prisons  and  poorhouses.    We  give  below  the  following  as  example 

of  such  diets: 

Table  XIV. 

Proteids.       Fat.  Carb.  Calories. 

Prisoner  (not  working) 87           22  806  1667    Schubtbb.* 

....  85           80  800  1709    VoiT. 

Man  in  poorhouse 92           46  882           1986    Forstbr.* 

Woman  in    '*        80           49  266           1725 

The  figures  given  by  Voit  are,  he  says,  the  lowest  reported  for  a  non- 
working  prisoner.  He  considers  the  following  as  the  lowest  diet  for  old 
non- working  people : 

Proteids.       Fat.  Carb.        Calories. 

Men 90  40  850  2200 

Women 80  86  800  1788 

In  calculating  the  daily  diet  it  is  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  various  foodstuffs  must  be  daily  administered  to  the 
body  to  keep  it  in  the  proper  condition  to  perform  the  work  required 
of  it.     In  other  cases  it  may  be  a  question  of  improving  the  nutritive  condi- 

1  See  Voit,  Untersuchung  der  Eost     Mttnchen.  1877.    S.  142. 
*  Ihid,.  8.186. 
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tion  of  the  body  by  properly  selected  food;  bat  we  also  have  cases  in  which 
it  is  desired  to  diminish  the  mass  or  weight  of  the  body  by  an  insafficient 
nutrition.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  obesity^,  and  all  the  dietaries 
proposed  for  this  purpose  are  chiefly  starvation  cures. 

The  oldest  and  most  generally  known  diet  cure  for  corpulency  is  that  of 
Harvey,  which  is  ordinarily  called  the  Banting  method.  The  principle 
of  this  cure  consists  in  increasing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  consumption  of  the 
accumulated  fat  of  the  body  by  as  limited  a  supply  of  fat  and  carbohydrates 
as  practicable  and  a  simultaneously  increased  supply  of  proteids.  A  second,, 
called  Ebstein's  cure,  is  based  on  the  assumption  (not  correct)  that  the  fat 
of  the  food  is  not  accumulated  in  a  body  rich  in  fat,  but  is  completely 
burnt.  In  this  cure  large  quantities  of  fat  are  therefore  allowed  in  the 
food,  while  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  is  diminished  very  materially. 
The  third  cure,  called  Oertel's  '  cure,  is  based  on  the  correct  view  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  carbohydrates  has  no  greater  influence  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  fat  than  the  isodynamic  quantities  of  fat.  In  this  cure,  therefore, 
carbohydrates  as  well  as  fat  are  allowed,  provided  the  total  quantity  of  the 
same  is  not  so  great  as  to  hinder  the  decrease  in  the  fatty  condition.  A 
greatly  diminished  supply  of  water  is  also  one  of  the  features  of  Oertel's 
cure,  especially  in  certain  cases.  The  average  quantity  of  the  various 
nutritive  substances  supplied  to  the  body  in  these  three  cures  is  as  follows^ 
and  we  give  also  for  comparison  in  the  same  table  Voit's  diet  necessary  for 
a  laborer: 

ProtefdB.  Fat.  Oarb.  Calories. 

Harvey-Banting*  8  cure 171  8  76       1066 

Ebstein's  cure 102  85  47        1891 

Oertel's    "    156  22  72       1124 

*'    (max.) 170  44  114        1557 

Laborer,  according  to  Voit 118  56  500       2810 

If  the  fat  in  all  cases  is  recalculated  in  starch,  then  the  proportion  of 
the  proteids  to  the  carbohydrates  is: 

Harvey-Banting's  cure 100  :    54 

Ebstein's  cure 100  :  246 

Oertel's    "    100:   80 

"    (max.) 100:129 

Laborer 100  :  540 

In  all  these  cures  for  corpulence  the  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies 
is  diminished  as  compared  with  the  proteids;  but  also  the  total  quantity 
of  food,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  calories,  is  considerably  diminished. 

Harvey-Banting's  cure  differs  from  the  others  in  a  relatively  very 
much  greater  quantity  of  proteids,  while  the  total  number  of  calories  in  it 

1  BantiDg,  Letter  on  Corpulence.  London,  1864 ;— Ebsteln,  Die  Fettliebigkeit  und 
ihre  Behandlung.    1882 ;— Oertel.  Handbuch  de^^llg.  Therapie  der  EreialaufstOrungen. 

1884. 
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is  the  smallest.  On  this  account  this  cure  acta  very  quickly;  but  it  is 
therefore  also  more  dangerous  and  more  difficult  to  accomplish.  In  thia 
regard  Ebstein^s  and  Oertel's  cures  (especially  Oertel's),  having  a 
greater  variation  in  the  selection  of  food^  are  better.  As  the  adipose  tisisue 
^  has  a  proteid-sparing  action,  we  have  to  consider  in  using  these  cures^ 
'  especially  Banting^s,  that  the  destruction  of  proteids  in  the  body  is  not 
increased  with  the  decrease  in  the  adipose  tissue,  and  one  must  therefore 
carefully  watch  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine.  All  diet  cures  for 
obesity  are  moreover,  as  above  stated,  starvation  cures;  and  if  the  daily 
quantity  of  food  required  by  an  adult  man,  represented  as  calories,  is  in 
round  numbers  2500  calories  (according  to  the  average  figures  found  by 
Forsteb  in  the  case  of  a  physician),  then  one  immediately  sees  what  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  own  mass  the  body  must  daily  give  up  in  the  above 
cures.  This  reminds  us  of  the  great  care  necessary  in  employing  them; 
each  special  case  should  be  conducted  with  regard  to  the  individuality,  the 
weight  of  the  body,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
always  under  strong  control,  and  only  by  a  physician,  never  by  a  layman.  A 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  conditions  which  must  be  considered 
in  these  cases  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  work. 

or   rtiB 
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TABLE  I.— FOODS. 


1.  Animal  Foodstnfli. 


a.  Flbbh  without  Boivbs. 

Fktbeef* 

Beef  (average  fat*) 

Beef* 

Corned  beef  (average  fat) 

Veal 

Horse,  salted  and  smoked 

Smoked  bam ».«^.*..  ••.... 

Pork,  salted  and  smoked  ^ 

Flesb  from  bare 

"        '<    cbicken 

**        "    partridge 

"    wildduck 

&.  Flbbh  with  Bonbs. 

Pktbeef* 

Beef,  average  fat* 

Beef,  sligbtiy  corned 

Beef,  tborougbly  corned 

Mutton,  very  fat 

*'        average  fat 

Pork,  fresb,  fat 

Pork,  corned,  fat 

Smoked  bam 

C,  FiBHEB. 

River  eel,  fresb,  entire 

Salmon,        *'         "    

Ancbovy,     "         "     

Flounder,     "         •*     

River  percb,"         "    

Torsk,  "         "     

Pike,  "         '•'    

Herring,  salted,  entire 

Ancbovy,    **  **     

Salmon  (side),  salted 

Eabeliau  (salted  baddock) 

Codfisb  (dHed  ling) 

'•       (dried  torsk) 

Fisb-meal  from  variety  of  Gadub, 


1000  Parts  oontatn 


121 
128 
145 
100 


140 
116 
200 
246 
582 
665 
786 


188 

166 

196 

98 

190 

120 

218 

116 

190 

80 

818 

65 

255 

865 

100 

660 

288 

11 

196 

98 

258 

14 

246 

81 

156 

141 

167 

88 

175 

98 

190 

100 

185 

882 

160 

160 

100 

460 

120 

540 

200 

300 

220 

67 

89 

14 

2 

1 

1 

140 

48 

108 

4 

5 

10 

7 


11 

18 

18 

117 

18 

125 

100 

40 

12 

11 

14 

12 


9 

15 

85 

100 

8 
10 

5 

60 
70 


6 

10 

11 

11 

8 

8 

6 

100 

107 

182 

178 

106 

59 

87 


640 
688 
672 
550 
717 
492 
280 
180 
744 
701 
719 
711 


544 
585 
480 
480 
487 
520 
865 
200 
840 


852 
469 
489 
580 
440 
455 
461 
280 
884 
460 
472 
257 
116 
170 


150 

150 

167 

180 

88 

150 

70 

80 

90 


888 
888 
888 
250 
450 
450 
450 
840 
400 
100 
100 
100 
150 


BeUttonship  of 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


:8 


90 

50 

68 

58 

42 

20 

148 

660 

5 

48 

6 

18 


90 

49 

58 

58 

246 

100 

460 

450 

150 


246 

66 

81 

9 

2 

1 

1 

100 

87 

54 

1 

1 

1 

1 


:8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  The  results  in  the  following  tables  are  chiefly  compiled  from  the  summary  of  AuftH  and  of 
KCiao.  We  here  designate  as  *'  waste  **  the  i>art  of  the  foods  which  is  lost  in  the  preparation  of  the 
food  or  that  which  is  not  used  by  the  body ;  for  instance,  bones,  skin,  egg-shells,  and  the  oelhiloso 
vegetable  foods. 

*  Meat  such  as  is  ordinarily  sold  in  the  markets  in  Sweden. 

*  Beef  such  as  is  dellTered  by  large  purreyors  to  public  Institutions  in  Sweden. 

Pork,  chiefly  from  the  breast  and  belly,  such  as  occurs  in  the  rations  of  Swedish  soldiers. 
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593 


1.  Animftl  Foodflttoffs. 


1000  Parts  contain 


15 

II 


9 


BaUktionBhip  of 


:S 


d.  ItnxmB,  Organs  (Fsbsh). 

Brain 

BeeMiver 

Beef.heart 

Heart  and  lungs  of  mutton 

Veal-kidney 

Ox-tongue  (fresh) 

Blood     from     yarious     animals 

(average  results) 

e.  Other  Ajshual  Foods. 
Variety  of  pork-sausage(]fettwur8t). 

Same  for  frying 

Butter 

Lard 

Meat  extract 

C3ow'smllk(fuU) 

"    (skimmed) 

Buttermilk 

Cream 

Cheese  (fat) 

*'      (poor) 

Whey  cheese  (poor) 

Hen's  egg,  entire 

"       •*    without  shell 

Tolk  of  egg 

White"     ••  

2.  Vegetable  Fooditnfb. 

Wheat  (grains) 

Wheat-flour  (&ie) 

"  (very  fine) 

Wheat-bran 

Wheat-bread  (fresh) 

Macaroni 

Rye  (grains) 

Rye-flour 

Rye-bread  (dry) 

**       *•     (fresh,  coarse) 

"     (fresh,  fine) 

Barley  (grains) 

Scotch  barley 

Oat  (grains) 

Oat  (peeled) 

Corn 

Rice  (peeled  for  boiling) 

French  beans 

Peas  (yellow  or  green,  dry) 

Flour  from  peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips 


116 
196 
184 
168 
221 
150 

182 


190 

220 

7 

8 

804 

85 

85 

41 

87 

280 

884 

89 

106 

122 

160 

108 


128 

110 

92 

150 

83 

90 

115 

115 

114 


108 
56 
92 

106 

88 

170 


150 
160 
850 
990 

85 

7 

9 

257 

270 

66 

70 

93 

107 

807 

7 


17 
10 
11 
89 
10 
8 
17 
15 


77 

10 

80 

14 

111 

21 

110 

10 

117 

60 

140 

60 

101 

58 

70 

7 

232 

21 

220 

15 

270 

15 

20 

2 

14 

2 

11 


50 

50 

88 

85 

40 

50 

456 

4 

5 


676 

740 
768 
489 
550 
768 
688 
720 
725 
480 
514 
654 
720 
563 
660 
656 
770 
537 
530 
520 
200 
74 


11 
17 
10 
10 
18 
10 


50 
55 

16 

175 

7 

7 

7 

6 

60 

50 

56 

8 

10 

18 

8 


18 

8 

8 

50 

17 

8 

18 

20 

15 

16 

11 

26 

7 

80 

20 

17 

2 

36 

25 

25 

10 

7 


770 
720 
714 
721 
728 
670 

807 


610 
565 
119 
7 
217 
878 
901 
905 
665 
400 
500 
829 
654 
756 
520 
876 


140 
120 
120 
130 
880 
181 
140 
110 
110 
400 
870 
140 
146 
130 
100 
140 
146 
187 
150 
125 
760 
893 


185 


26 

12 

6 

192 

5 


20 
16 
17 
11 
48 

7 

100 

20 

28 

5 
87 
60 
45 

8 
10 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


89 
28 
60 
65 
17 
118 


79 

'*8 

12100 

88000 

100 
20 
22 
695 
117 
19 
79 


192 

7 


14 

11 
12 
26 
11 
8 

15 

18 

18 

14 

18 

19 

9 

51 

43 

67 

10 

9 

7 

6 

10 
14 


0 
0 

100 
0 

148 

148 

98 

95 

17 

15 

612 

4 

4 

0 

7 


549 
654 
885 
292 
625 
858 
600 
626 
684 
628 
684 
589 
654 
481 
471 
662 

1100 
231 
240 
192 

1030 
529 
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TABLE   I.— FOOJy&— {Continued). 


2.  Vegetable  Foodstuffs. 


Carrot  (yellow) 

Cauliflower 

Cabbage 

Beans 

Spinach 

Lettuce 

Cucumbers 

Radishes 

Edible  mushrooms  (average) . . .  • 
Same  dried  in  the  air  (average). . 

Apples  and  pears 

Various  berries  (average) 

Almonds 

Cocoa 


1000  Parts  contain 


1 
00:3 

IS 


10 

25 

19 

27 

81 

14 

10 

12 

83 

219 

4 

5 

242 

140 


2 

4 
2 
1 
5 
8 
1 
1 
4 
25 


587 
480 


|8 
I? 


90 

50 

49 

66 

83 

22 

28 

88 

60 

412 

180 

90 

72 

180 


10 
8 

12 
6 

19 

10 
4 
7 
9 

61 
8 
6 

29 

50 


878 
904 
900 
888 
90? 
944 
950 
984 
877 
160 
882 
849 
54 
55 


15 

9 

18 

12 

8 

7 

6 

8 

18 

123 

31 

50 

66 

95 


Relationship  of 


1 

li 

100 

20 

100 

16 

100 

11 

100 

4 

100 

16 

100 

21 

100 

10 

100 

8 

100 

12 

100 

12 

100 

100 

100 

222 

100 

848 

900 

200 

258 

244 

106 

157 

280 

817 

188 

188 

3250 

1800 

80 

129 


TABLE  II.— MALT  LIQUORS. 


1000  Parts  b7  Weight  contain. 

^ 

II 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

•< 

5 

% 

Porter 

871 

887 
885 
911 
908 
881 
916 

945 

2 

2 
2 
2 
8 

54 

28 
82 
85 
40 

47 
25 

22 

76 

55 
58 
72 
59 

7 

15 
7 
8 
4 
6 
5 

7 

13 

8.0 

2.0 
1.5 
1.7 
4.0 

2 
2 

4 

Beer  (Swedish) •.... 

7S 

5 

•*    (Swedish  exoort) 

3 

Draught-beer. 

10 

7 

18 

81 
47 

% 

Lager- beer • ••.. 

% 

Bock  beer 

8 

Weiss-beer 

2 

Swedish  "  Svairdricka  " 

28 

8 
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TABLE  III.— WINES  AND   OTHER  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 


1000  PautBl^  Weight 


oootain. 


Bordeaux  wine 

White  wine  (Rheingau). . 

Champagne 

Rhine  wine  (sparkling). . 

Tokay 

Sherry 

Port- wine 

Madeira 

Marsala 

Swedish  punch 

Brandy 

French  cognac 

Liqueurs 


1 

> 

1 

1 

II 

11 

Glycerine. 

1 

888 

94 

28 

6 

6.9 

2.0 

8«8 

115 

28 

4 

5.0 

2.0 

776 

90 

184 

115 

6.0 

1.0 

1.0 

801 

94 

105 

87 

6.0 

1.0 

2.0 

808 

120 

72 

51 

7.0 

9.0 

8.0 

795 
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SPECTRUM  PLATE, 

1.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  (KDyhcemoglobin. 

2.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  hamoglobin,  obtained  by  the  action  of  an 

ammoniacal  ferro- tartrate  solution  on  an  ozyhsmoglobin  solution. 
8.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  faiutly-alkaline  solution  of  methamoglobin, 

4.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of  Tutmatin  in  ether  containing  oxalic  acid. 

5.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  hamatin, 

6.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  lunnoehromogen,  obtained  by  the 

action   of  an   ammooiacal   ferro-tartrate   solution   on   an   alkaline-hsmadn 
solution. 

7.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  acid  solution  of  urobiUn. 

8.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  urodUin  after  the  addition  of  a 

zinc  chloride  solution. 

9.  Absorption  specti-um  of  a  solution  of  lutein  (ethereal  extiact  of  the  egg-yolkX 
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Absorption,  304—315 

,  action  of  putrefactive  processes 
in  the  intestine  on,  298,  299 
Absorption  ratio,  153 

of    the    blood    pigments, 
154 
Acetanilid,  behavior  in  animal  body,  479 
Acetic  acid  in  intestinal  contents,  293 
in  gastric  juice,  260 
in  gastric  contents,   260,  275, 
279 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  459,476 
Aceto-acetic  acid.    See  Diacetic  acid. 
Acetone,  508 

in  blood,   108 
in  urine,  506,  508 
Acetonuria,  506,  508 
Acetophenon,  behavior  in  body,  482 
Acetylene,  compound  with  haemoglobin,  147 
Acetyl  equivalent,  97 
Acetyl  acid  equivalent,  97 
Acetyl-amido  benzoic  acid,  481 
Acholia,  pigmentary,  240 
Achromatin,  106 
Achroo-dextrin,  89,  253 
Acid  albuminates,  16 

,  properties,  31—33 
,  formation  in   peptic  di- 
gestion, 265,  266 
,  absorption  of,  304 
Acid  amides,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

476 
Acid  equivalent,  97 
Acid  fermentation  of  urine,  513 
Acid  rigor,  346 
Acids,    organic,    behavior    in    the    animal 

body,  408,  459,  476 
Acidity  of  urine,  407,  408,  468 

of  the  gastric  contents,  276 
of  the  muscles,  332,  346 
Acrite,  79 
Acrolein,  93 
Acrolein  test,  93,  96 
Acroses,  79 

Acrylic  acid  diureid.    See  Uric  acid. 
Actiniochrom,  526 
Adamkiewicz's  reaction,  27 
Adelomorphic  cells^  257 


Adenin,  115 

,  properties,    reaction,    and    occur- 
rence, 119 
in  urine,  435 
Adenylic  acid,  109 
Adhesion,  importance  in  blood  coafirulation. 

162,  163  ^ 

Adipocere,  327 
^gagropila,  303 
^rotonometric  method,  541 
Age,  influence  on  metabolism,  679,  580 
Alanin,  66 
Albamin,  22 
Albumins,  16 

,  general  properties,  30 
.See  also  the  various  albumins. 
Albumin,  detection  of,  in  urine,  484,  485 

,  quantitative  estimation  in  urine. 

488 
.  See  Proteids. 
Albuminates,  16 

,  properties       and       reactions, 

31—33 
,  ferruginous  albuminate  in  the 
spleen,  199 
Albuminoids,  16,  51 

in  cartilage,  317,  320 
in  the  lens  fibres,  367 
Albumoids,  16,  51 

in  tracheal  cartilage,  52 
in  lens  fibres,  367 
Albuminose,  in  spermatozoa,  372 
Albuminous  bodies.    See  Proteids. 
Albuminous  glands,  249 
Albumoses,  16 

,  general  properties,  33—42 

,  production   in   putrefaction  of 

proteids,  294 
I  formation  in  peptic  digestion, 

265 
,  formation  in  tryptic  digestion, 

289 
,  relationship  to  coagulation  of 

blood,  166,  167 
,  nutritive  value,  571,  572 
,  absorption  of,  304 — 306 
>  transformation    of,    into    pro- 
teid,  306 
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Albumoses,  occurrence  in  urine,  487 
Alcapton  and  alcaptonuria,  446,  451,  452 
Alcohol.     See  Ethyl  alcohol. 
Alcohols,  behavior  in  animal  body,  477 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  10,  76 

in  intestine,  294 
in  milk,  392 
Aldehydes,  behavior  in  the  animal  body^ 

477 
Aleuron  grains,  376 
Alexines,  14,  181 
Aldoses,  72,  74 

Alimentary  glycosuria,  220,  308 
Alizarin  in  the  urine,  483 
Alizarin  blue,  behavior  in  the  tissues,  5 
Alkali  albuminates,  16 

,  properties    and    reac- 
tions, 31-— 33 
,  occurrence  in  the  egg 

yolk,  377 
,  occurrence       in       the 

brain,  368 
,  occurrence    in   smooth 

muscles,  356 
,  absorption  of,  303 
,  IJeberktthn's  alkali  al- 
buminate, 32 
Alkali    carbonates,    physiological     impor- 
tance, 665 
,  importance     for    gas- 
eous exchange, 
532—534 
,  action  on  secretion  of 

gastric  juice,  259 

,  action  on  secretion  of 

pancreatic  juice, 283 

.  See     various     tissues 

and  fluids. 

Alkalies,  relation  to  gaseous  exchange,  160 

,  diffusible    and    non-diffusible    in 

blood,  135,  158 
,  division   of,   in   blood   corpuscles 

and  plasma,  158,  170 
.  See  also  the  various  fluids  and 
tissues. 
Alkali  phosphates  in  urine,  407,  408,  432, 
466 
,  occurrence.      See      the 
various   fluids   and 
organs. 
Alkali  urates,  408.  432 

in  calculi,  517,  518 
in  sediments,  408,  432,  514, 
515 
Alkaline  earths,  elimination  by  the  intes- 
tine, 466,  467,  472 
in  urine,  483 
in  bones,  321,  322 
,  insufficient  supply  of,  324 
Alkaline  fermentation  of  urine,  514 
Alkaloids,  action  on  muscles,  346 

,  passaire  of,  into  urine,  483 
,  retention  by  the  liver,  206 


Allantoic  fluid,  384 

Allantoin,  properties  and  occurrence,  439, 
440 
in  transudations,  193,  384 
,  formation  from  uric  acid,  426, 
439 
Alloxan,  426,  433 
Alloxuric  bases,  113,  435 
AUoxuric  bodies,  114,  429 
Alkylsulphide  in  the  skunk,  527 
Almen-Bbttger-Nylander's   sugar   test,  81, 

497 
Amanitin,  103 
Ambergris,  304 
Ambrain,  304 

Amido  acids,  relation  to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  429 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urea, 

412,  476 
,  formation     in     putrefaction, 

20,  294 
,  formation  from  protein  sub- 
stances,   15,    17—21,   62— 
68,  294 
,  formation   in    tryptic    diges- 
tion, 289 
Amido-acetic  acid.    See  Glycocoll. 
Amido-benzoic  acids,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  480 
Amido-caproic  acid.    See  Leucin. 
Amido-cinnamic  acid,  478 
Amido-ethylen-lactic  acid.     See  Serin. 
Amido-oxy  ethyl      sulphonic     acid        See 

Taurin. 
Amido-phenyl-acetic  acid,  behavior  in  ani- 
mal body,  479 
Amido-phenyl  propionic  acid,  formation  in 

the  putrefaction  of  proteids,  20,  441 
Amido-phenyl  propionic  acid,  behavior  in 

the  animal  IxKly,  478,  479 
Amido   pyrotartaric   acid.     See   Glutamic 

acid. 
Amido-succinic  acid.    See  Aspartic  acid. 
Amido  thiolactic  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 
Amidulin,  87,  253 
6-animo-2-oxypurin,  118 
Ammonia,  formation  in  proteid  putrefac- 
tion, 294 
,  formation    from    protein    sub- 
stances, 18,  19,  289,  294 
,  formation  in  tryptic  digestion, 

289 
,  occurrence   in  blood,   172,  413, 

470,  471 
,  occurrence   in   urine,  408,   414, 

415,  428,  429,  471 
,  elimination  after  administration 

of  mineral  acids,  408,  471 
,  elimination   in   diseases   of  the 

liver,  411,  415 
,  after  extirpation  or  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  415 
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Ammonia,  estimation  of,  in  urine,  472 
Ammonium  chloride,  action  on  me^bolism, 

577 
Ammonium  salts,  relation  to  formation  of 
glycogen,  214 
,  relation  to  formation  of 

urea,  412—414 
,  relation  to  formation  of 

uric  acid,  428 
,  relation  to  permeability 
of  the  blood  corpus- 
cles, 160 
Ammonium-magnesium   phosphate  in  uri- 
nary calculi,  610 — 518 
Ammonium-magnesium   phosphate   in   uri- 
nary sediment,  514 — 516 
Ammonium  sulphate,  method  of  separating 
albumoses,  37,  41 
,  method  of  separating 
carbohydrates,    38, 
89,  212 
Ammonium    urate    in    urinary    sediments, 
514,  515 
in  urinary  calculi,  517 
Amniotic  fluid,  384 
Amphicreatin,  341 
Amphopeptone,  35 
Amyl  nitrate,  poisoning  with,  180 
Amylodextrin,  87 
Amyloid,  16,  48,  318 

,  vegetable,  90  . 

Amyloid  degeneration,  bile  in,  241 

,  chondroitin    -    sul- 
phuric    acid     in 
the  liver  in,  318 
Amylolytic  enzymes,  12,  252,  285 
Amylopsin,  285 
Amylum.    See  Starch. 
Antemia,  pernicious,  177 
Anhydride   theorv  of  glycogen  formation, 

215 
Anilin,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  479 
Anisotropous  substance,  332 
Anted onin,  526 
Anthrax  protein,  17 
Antialbumate,  265 
Antialbumid,  265 
Antialbumose,  37 
Antifebrin,    relation     to     elimination     of 

urobilin,  456 
Antimony,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 

,  action    on    the    elimination    of 
nitrogen,  411 
Antipeptone,  35 — 38,  43 
Antipyrin,   relation   to   formation   of  gly- 
cogen, 214 
,  action  on  the  urine,  456,  483 
,  relation  to  the  permeability  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  160 
Antitoxins,  14 
Apatite  in  bone  earth,  322 
Approximate    estimation    of    proteid    in 
urine,  488 


Arabinose,  78,  91 

,  relation   to   formation   of  gly- 
cogen, 78,  214 
Arabit,  73 

Arachidic  acid  in  butter,  388 
Arachnoidal  fluid,  189 
Arbacia,  372 
Arbacin,  62,  372 

Arbutin^  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
214 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  447 
Arginin,  19,  24,  52,  54,  59,  69,  289 
Argon  in  blood,  530 
Aromatic  compounds,  behavior  in  animal 

body,  478—483 
Aitnuatic  oxyacids,  460—453 
Arsenic,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
in  sweat,  629 

action     on     the     elimination     of 
nitrogen,  411 
Arsenious  acid,  action  on  peptic  digestion, 

265 
Arseniuretted    hydrogen,    poisoning    with, 

242,  244,  490 
Arterin,  138 
Ascitic  fluids,  192 
Asparagin,  67 

,  relation    to    synthesis    of    pro- 

teids,  24 
,  relation   to   formation    of   gly- 
cogen, 214 
,  nutritive  value,  572 
Asparaginic  acid.    See  Aspartic  acid. 
Aspartic  acid,  67 

,  relation     to     formation     of 

uric  acid,  429 
,  relation     to     formation     of 

urea,  412 
,  formation  from  proteid,  20, 

67 
,  behavior    in    the    organism, 
412,  429,  476 
Asparagus,   odoriferous  bodies  of,   in   the 

urine,  483 
Assimilation  limit,  220,  309 
Ass's  milk,  396,  397 
Atmidalbumin,  36 
Atmidalbumose,  36 

Atropin,  action  of,  elimination  of  uric  acid, 
428 
,  on  the  secretion  of  saliva,  256 
Auto-digestion  of  the  stomach,  275 
Auto-intoxication,  14 
Auto-oxidizable  bodies,  3 
Auto-oxidation,  3,  6 

Bacteria  urece,  514 
Bactericidal  action,  14,  181 
Banting  cure,  690,  691 
Barium   salts,  behavior  to  blood   coagula- 
tion, 124 
Bases,  nitrogenous,  from  proteids,  68 — ^70 
in  the  thyroidea,  202 
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Beeswax,  98 

i^ela'e  acetone  reaction,  609 

Benzaidehyde,  oxidation  of,  4 

,  substituted     aldehyde,     be- 
havior    in     the    animal 
body,  480 
Benzoic  acid,  formation  from  protein  sub- 
stances, 22,  55,  441 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  528 
,  behavior    in    the    organism, 

68,  441,  480 
,  occurrence  in  the  urine,  441, 

443 
,  substituted     benzoic     acids, 
action  in  body,  480 
Benzol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  478, 

479 
Benzoyl-amido-acetic  acid.      See  Hippuric 

acid. 
Benzoyl-chloride,     behavior     to     carbohy- 
drates, 82,  212,  500 
,  behavior  to  cystin,  512 
Benzoyl-cystin,  512 
Benzoar-stones,  303 
Bifurcated  air,  540 
Bile,  223—249 

,  general  chemical  properties,  225 
,  analysis  of,  239 
,  antiseptic  action,  298,  299 
,  constituents  of,  226,  237 

in  disease,  240 
,  diastatic  action,  237,  291 
,  influence  on  proteid  digestion,  292 
,  on  the  emulsification  of  fats,  292,314 
,  on  the  secretion  of,  225 
,  on   the  absorption  of  fat,  298,  311, 

314 
,  cleavage  of  neutral  fats,  292,  314 
,  on  tryptic  digestion,  289,  293 
,  quantity  of,  224 

,  solvent  for  fatty  acids,  291,  292,  311 
,  passage  of  foreign  bodies,  240 
,  occurrence    of,    in    urine,    314,    315, 

494—496 
,  occurrence  of,  in  gastric  contents,  276, 
292   • 
in  meconium,  302 
,  composition  of,  238,  240 
,  formation  of,  241 — 245 
,  secretion  of,  224,  225 
Bile-concretions,  245 
Bile-pigments,  233—237 

,  origin  and  formation,  242 — 

245 
,  reactions,  235,  236,  494,  495 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  494, 

495 
,  occurrence    in    blood-serum, 

134,  180 
,  occurrence  in  egg-shells,  382 
Biliary  flstulae,  223 

,  influence  of,  on  intestinal 
putrefaction,  299 


Biliary  fistulse,  influence  on  the  want  of 

food,  299 
Bile-salts,  226 
Bile-acids,  227—231 

in  blood,  180,  241 
in  pus,  198 
in  urine,  315,  494 
,  absorption  of,  315 
Bile-mucus,  225 
Bilianic  acid,  229 
Bilicyanin,  233,  235,  237,  495 
Bilifulvin,  237 
Bilifuscin,  233,  237,  245 
Bilihumin,  233,  237 
Biliphsein,  233 
Biliprasin,  233,  237 
Bilirubin,  233,  234 

,  relationship    to    blood-pigments, 

15^,243 
,  relationship  to  hsematoidin,  152, 

233,  243 
,  relationship  to  proteinchrom,  289 
,  properties,  234 
,  occurrence,  233 

,  occurrence  in  corpora  lutea,  373 
,  occurrence  in  urine,  494 
,  occurrence  in  the  placenta,  383 
Biliverdin,  236 

in  the  egg-shell,  382 
in  faeces,  302 
in  urine,  394 
in  the  placenta,  383 
Biliverdinic  acid,  236 
Bismuth,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Birotation,  76 
Bitch's  milk,  397,  401 
Biuret,  416 

Biuret,  reaction,  27,  416 
Blister  fluid,  195 
Blonds,  milk  of,  400 
Blood,  123—183 

,  general  behavior,  123,  157 — 161 
,  analyses,  quantitative,  168 — 172 
,  arterial  and  venous,  138,  172,  531 
,  defibrinated,  124 
,  asphyxiation,  5,  138,  161,  531 
,  quantity  of,  in  the  body,  180 
,  detection,  chemico-legal,  152 
,  behavior  in  starvation,  175,  176,  561 
,  composition    under    various    condi- 
tions, 172 — 180 
in  gastric  contents,  276 
in  urine,  490 — 492 
Blood  analysis,  methodical,  153,  168,  169, 

170 
Blood-casts,  491 
Blood-clot,  124,  160 
Blood-corpuscles,  white,  165,  156,  178 

,  relation    to    coagulation, 

156,  162—166 
,  relation  to  formation  of 

uric  acid,  430 
,  red,  13&-.138 
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Blood-oorpuscles,  number  of,  137,  176 

f  relation     to     high     alti- 
tudes, 176 
,  passage    of,    into    urine, 

490,  401 
,  permeability,  159 
,  composition,      154,      155, 
171,  177,  178 
Blood-pigments,  138—154 

in  bile,  241 
in  urine,  490—493 
Blood-plasma,  125—132 

,  composition  of,  135,  171 
Blood-plates,  155,  156 

,  relation     to    coagulation     of 
blood,  162 
Blood-serum,  124,  132—136 

,  globulicidal  action  of,  181 
,  action  of  enzymes  in,  133, 134, 

181 
,  composition  of,  135,  171 
Blood-spots,  152 
Blood-sweat,  529 
Blue  stentorin,  526 
Bones  and  bone  tissues,  321 — 326 

in    starvation,    467, 
560 
Bone-earths,  321,  322 
Bones,  softening  of,  324 
Bonellin,  526 
Borax,  action  on  metabolism,  577 

,  on  tryptic  digestion,  289 
Borneo],  482 

B5ttcher's  spermin  crystals,  370 
B5ttger-Almen's  sugar  test,  81,  497 
Bowman's  disks,  333 
Brain,  358—364 
Bread,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  270 

,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  gas- 
tric juice,  259 
,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice,  284 
,  excrement,  after  feeding  with,  300, 
307 
Bromadenin,  116 
Bromanil,  22 
Bromhypoxanthin,  116 
Bromides,  behavior  to  secretion  of  gastric 

juice,  268 
Bromine,  action  on  proteids,  23 

,  action  on  proteinchrom,  289 
,  passage  of,  into  saliva,  256 
Bromoform,  22 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
477 
Brunettes,  milk  of,  400 
Brunner's  glands.  279 
Buccal  mucus,  251 
Buffy  coat,  161 
Bufidin,  627 
Bull,  spermatozoa,  372 
Bursee  mucoss,  contents  of,  196 
Butalanin,  66 


Butter-fat,  388,  397 

,  calorific  value,  554 
,  absorption  of,  312 
Butterfly,  pigment  of  wings,  427,  525 
Buttermilk,  396 
Butyl    alcohol,    behavior    in    the    animal 

body,  477 
Butyl-chloral  hydrate,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 
Butyric  acid  in  gastric  contents,  275,  279 
in  gastric  juice,  260 
in  milk  fat,  388,  397 
Butyric-acid  fermentation,  4,  5,  386 

in  intestine,  296 
Byseus,  16,  58 

Cachexia  thyreopriva,  202 
Cadaverin,  13 

in  intestine,  512 
in  urine,  463,  512 
Caffein,  115 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  430 
,  action  on  the  muscles,  346 
Calcium,  lack  of,  in  food,  324,  326 

,  occurrence.     See   various   tissues 
and  fluids. 
Calcium  carbonate  in  urine,  406,  515 

in  urinary  calculi,  518 
in     urinary    sediments, 

615 
in  bones,  322,  324,  325 
in  tart    ,  257 
Calcium  casein,  389 
Calcium  formate,  enzymotic  decomposition, 

10 
Calcium  oxalate  in  urine,  438 

in  urinary  sediments,  615 
in  urinary  calculi,  517 
Calcium  phosphate,  relation  to  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood, 
165 
,  occurrence     in     intes- 
tinal      concretions, 
303 
in  the  urine,  406,  466, 

467,  468,  472 
in    urinary   sediments, 

615 
in  urinary  calculi,  518 
in      salivary      calculi, 
257 
Calcium  salts,  elimination,  466,  467,  472 

,  importance    to    coagulation 
oi    the    blood,    124,    128, 
164,  165 
,  relation  to  the  coagulation 

of  the  milk,  390 
,  importance    to    coagulation 

of  milk,  389,  390 
.    See  various  calcium  salts. 
Calcium  sulphate  in  urinary  sediments,  616 
Calculi,  salivary,  257 

,  intestinal,  303,  304 
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Calculi,  urinary,  616 — 519 
Calories  of  food  stuffs,  554 — 556 

of  different  rations,  585 — 590 
Campho-glycuronic  acid,  460,  482 
Camphor,    behavior   in   the   animal    body, 

460,  482 
Camphoral,  482 
Cane-sugar,  84,  85 

,  inversion  of,  216,  266,  291,  308 

,  calorific  value  of,  554 

,  absorption  of,  308 

,  behavior  with  intestinal  juice, 

280 
,  behavior    with    gastric    juice, 
266 
Capillary    endothelium,    secretory    impor- 
tance, 188,  189 
Capranica's  reaction  for  guanin,  118 
Capric  acid,  92,  388,  397 
Caproic  acid,  92,  388,  397 
Caprylic  acid,  92,  388 
Caramel,  80,  86 
Carbamic  acid,  422 

in  blood,  134,  413 
in  urine,  413,  422 
,  poisonous  action,  413 
Carbamic-acid  ethylester,  422 
Carbazol,  behavior  in  body,  479 
Carbohsemoglobin,  146 
Carbohydrates,  71—92 

,  importance  in  fat  forma- 
tion, 330 
,  importance     in     glycogen 

formation,  214,  216 
,  importance    for    muscular 
activity,  348,  349,  352— 
354 
,  action  on  proteid  metabo- 
lism, 665,  666,  573—576 
,  action  on  intestinal  putre- 
faction, 298,  300,  444 
,  formation   from   fats,   218, 

220 
,  absorption  of,  308—311 
,  inadequate  supply  of,  566 
.     See  also  the  various  car- 
bohydrates. 
Carbolic  acid,  action  on  peptic  digestion, 
265 
.    See  also  Phenol. 
Carbolic  urine,  447 

Carbon,  relation  to  nitrogen  in  the  urine, 
550,  551 
,  calorific  value,  553 
Carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood,  531 — 535, 541 — 
543 
in    the    blood    in    diabetes, 

535 
in    the   blood    in    poiaoninjr 
with  mineral  acids,  535 
in  the  intestine.  294,  290 
in  the  lymph,  184.  535 
in  the  stomach,  271 


Carbon  dioxide  in  the  muscles  during  rest 
and  activity,  348,  352 
in    the    muscles    in    rigor 

mortis.  346 
in  the  secretions,  635 
in  transudations,  636 
,  binding     of     CO,     in     the 

blood,  532—535 
,  action  on  the  secretion  of 

gastric  juice,  258 
,  tension    of,    in    the    blood, 

541,  542 
,  tension  of,  in   the  tissues, 

543 
,  tension  of,  in  lymph,  184 
,  tension    of,    in    transuda- 
tions, 636 
elimination,  dependence  of 
external      temperature 
upon,  683 
elimination     in     rest    and 
activity,  348,  362,  681, 
682 
elimination    by    the    skin, 

629 
elimination  in  various  ages, 

579,  580 
heemoglobin,  146 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  145,  221,  343 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  action  on  the 

formation  of  lactic  acid,  343 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  action  on  the 

elimination  of  nitrogen,  411 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  action  on  the 

elimination  of  sugar,  221,  343 
Carbon-monoxide   hemoglobin,  145, 146, 147 
Carbon-monoxide  metheemoglobin,  146 
Carbon-monoxide    blood    test,    Hoppe-Sey- 

ler's,  146 
Carcinoma,   lactic   acid   in  stomach   with, 

276 
Carminic  acid,  525 
Carnic  acid,  35,  43,  340 
Camiferrin,  44,  340 
Camin,  116,  340 

in  urine,  435 
Carp,  sperma  of,  372 
Cartilage,  317—321 

,  quantity  of  ash,  320 

,  behavior   to  gastric  juice,  266, 

270 
,  behavior  to  pancreatic  juice,  290 
Cartilage  gelatin,  57 
Casein,  origin,  403 

,  fhom  woman's  milk,  398 

,  from  cow's  milk,  388,  389 

,  quantitative    estimation    of,    393, 

394 
,  absorption  of,  304 
,  behavior  towards  rennin,  267,  389, 

390,  398 
,  behavior  to  gastric  juice,  265,  270, 
390,  398 
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Casein,  heat  of  combustion,  554 
Caseinogen,  390 
Caseoses,  36 

,  relation  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  124 
Castor  bean,  14 
Castoreum,  526 
Castorin,  526 
Cataract,  368 

Catheterization  of  the  lungs,  539,  641 
Cat's  milk,  396,  397 
Cell,  animal,  99—123 
Cell  constituents,  primary  and  secondary, 

100 
Cell  fibrinogen,  112 
Cell  globulins,  100,  137 
Cell  membrane,  102 
Cell  nucleus,  106 

,  relation     to    coagulation    of 
fibrinogen,  157,  162 
Cellulose,  90 

,  fermentation  of,  291,  297 
,  occurrence  in  tuberculosis,  545 
,  action    on    absorption    of    food- 
stuffs, 307 
Cement,  325 

Cerebellum,  composition  of,  363 
Cerebrin,  84,  197,  359,  361 

,  properties  and  behavior,  361,362 
in  pus,  199 
Cerebrosides,  197,  360,  361 
Cerebrospinal  fluid,  194 
Cerolein,  98 
Cerotic  acid,  98 
Cerumen,  526 
Cetin,  98 
Cetyl  alcohol,  98 
Chalaza,  378 

Charcot*s  crystals,  178,  371 
Cheno-taurocholic  acid,  229 
Children's  urine,  406,  410,  439 
Chitin,  58,  521,  522 

,  behavior  in  tryptic  digestion,  290 
Chitosamin,  46,  75,  523 
Chloral   hydrate,   behavior  in   the  animal 

body,  460,  477 
Chlorates,  poisoning  with,  180,  490 
Chlorazol,  22 
Chlorbenzol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

482 
Chlorides,  elimination  by  the  urine,   136, 
463,  464 
,  elimination  by  the  sweat,  528 
,  action    on    proteid    metabolism, 

577 
,  insufficient  supply  of,  564 
.  See     also     various     fluids     and 
tissues. 
Chlorocruorin,  154 

Chloroform,  action  on  the  elimination  of 
chlorides,  464 
,  fiction  on  the  muscles,  346 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,477 


Chlorophan,  366 
Chlorophyll,  2,  526 

,  relation    to    blood    pigments, 
139 
Chloroproteinchrom,  290 
Chlorosis,  177 
Chlorphenylcystein,  483 
Chlorphenylmercapturic  acid,  483 
Chlorrhodinic  acid,  198 
Cholagogues,  224,  225 
Cholalic  acid,  229 

,  relation  to  cholesterin,  246 
Cholanic  acid,  230 
Cholecyanin,  235,  236 
Choleic  acid,  230 
Cholepyrrhin,  233 
Cholera,  blood  in,  178,  179 
,  sweat  in,  128 
,  ptomaines  in,  13 
Cholera  bacilli,  behavior  with  gastric  juice, 

274 
Cholesterilene,  246 
Cholesterilin,  246 
Cholesterin,  246 

in  blood  serum,  132 
in  sputum,  545 
in  the  bUe,  226,  237,  239,  240 
in  the  brain,  359,  364 
in  the  urine,  511 
,  importance    in    the   life   proc- 
esses of  the  cell,  100,  106 
Cholesterin  calculi,  245,  519 
Cholesterin  fat,  as  protective  fat,  526 
Cholesterin-propionic  ester,  247 
Cholesterinic  acid,  229 
Cholesteron,  246 
Choletelin,  233,  236 

,  relation  to  urobilin,  454 
Cholic  acid.    See  Cholalic  acid. 
Cholin,   14,  103,  237 
Choloheematin,  237 
Choloidic  acid,  231 
Cholylic  acid,  229 
Chondrigen,  317 
Chondrin,  67,  317 

in  pus,  198 
Chondrin  balls,  320 
Chondroitic  acid,  318 
Chondroitin,  318 

Chondroitin-sulphuric   acid,    48,    317,   318, 

319 
in  urine,  461, 

489 
in      kidneys, 
406 
Chondromucoid,  48,  317,  319 
Chondroproteids,  44,  48 

in  the  urine,  461,  489 
Chondrosin     from     chondroitin  •  sulphuric 
acid,  318 
from  sponges,  48 
Chorda  saliva,  250 
Choroid  coat,  368 
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Choroid  coat,  pigment  of,  524 
Christensen  and  Mygge's  approximate  es- 
timation of  proteid  in  urine,  489 
Chromatin,  106 
Chromhidrosis,  529 
Chromogens  in  urine,  453 

in  supra-renal  capsule,  204 
Chrvsophanic  acid,  action  on  urine,  483 
Chyle,  183—185 
Chylopericardium,  191 
Chyluria,  511 
Chyme^  270 

,  investigation  of,  276 — ^279 
Chymosin,  12,  267,  389,  390 
in  urine,  462 
.  See  also  rennin. 
Cilianic  acid,  229 

Cinnamic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body,  441 
Citric  acid  in  milk,  388,  395,  399 
Clupein,  59,  60 
Coi^^lated  proteids,  16,  42 
Coagulation  of  the  blood,   123,   124,   128, 
129,  160—166,  178 
,  intravascular,  166 
of  milk,  386,  387,  389,  390, 

398 
of  muscle  plasma,  333,  336, 
346 
Coccinic  acid,  525 
Cochineal,  525 
Cochinillic  acid,  525 
Coefficient,  H&ser's,  474 

,  respiratory,  330,  352,  552,  559, 

582 
,  extinction,  153,  154 
,  urotoxic,  463 
Coffee,  action  on  metabolism,  578 
Collagen,  16,  54,  316,  317,  319,  321 
Collidin,  13 
Colloid,  47,  373,  374 
Colloid  corpuscles,  373 
Colloid  cysts,  373 

Coloring  matters.    See  various  pigments. 
Colostrum  of  woman's  milk,  400 
of  cow's  milk,  395,  396 
Colostrum  corpuscles,  395 
Comma    bacillus,    behavior    with    gastric 

juice,  274 
Compound  proteids,  16,  44 — 51 

.  See       the       different 
groups  of  protein 
substances. 
Conchiolin,  16,  58 
Concrements.    See  various  calculi. 
Cones  of  the  retina,  pigment  of,  366 
Conglutin,  calorific  value  of,  554 
Conifer  seeds,  proteid  of,  69 
Connective  tissues,  316 
Contact  action,  12 

Copaiva  balsam,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Copper  in  blood,  134,  170 
in  bile,  238 
in  biliary  calculi,  245 


Copper  in  hfiemocyanin,  154 

in  protein  substances,  15 
in  turacin,  525 
Cornea,  320,  368 
Cornein,  16,  58 
Cornicrystallin,  58 
Corpora  lutee,  373,  377 
Corpulence,  diet  cures  for,  590,  591 
Coi7)uscula  amylacea,  363 
Cow's  milk,  385—397 

,  general  behavior,  385,  386 
,  analysis  of,  393—395 
,  inorganic  constituents  of,  395 
,  organic  constituents  of,  388 — 

393 
,  anti-putrefactive     acti<ui     o^ 

298—444 
,  coagulation  with  rennin,  267, 

386,  398 
y  behavior  in  the  stomach,  270, 

274 
,  composition  of,  395 
Cream,  396 

Creatin,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  339, 
410 
,  relation  to  muscular  activity,  350, 

352 
,  properties    and    occurrence,    338, 
339 
Creatinin,   relation   to   muscular  activity, 
350,  352,  423 
,  properties  and  occurrence,422,423 
,zinc  chloride,  423 
Cresol,  20,  294,  443,  444 
Cresol-sulphuric  acid,  443,  444 
Crotonic  acid,  511 
Cruor,  124 
Crusocreatinin,  341 
Crustaceorubin,  526 
Crusta  inflammatoria  or  phlogistica,  161, 

178 
Crystalbumin,  368 
Crystalfibrin,  368 
CrystaUins,  16,  367,  368 
Crystalline  lens,  367,  368 
Crystalline  seralbumin,  132 
Cumic  acid,  480 
Cuminuric  acid,  480 

Curare  poisoning,  action  on  muscular  tonus, 
347 
,  action  on  elimination  of 
sugar,  221 
Curd,  390 
Cyanhydrines,  73 
Cyanm^heemoglobin,  147 
Cyanocrystallin,  382,  525 
Cyanogen  in  proteid  molecule,  4 
Cyanuric  acid,  416,  426 
Cyanurin.  453 
Cymol,  479 
Cystein,  483,  512 

,  conjugation  in  animal  body,  483 
Cystin,  52,  66 
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CyBtin,  properties,  512 

,  occurrence  in  urine,  461,  462,  512 
y  occurrence    in   urinary    sediments, 

516 
,  occurrence  in  urinary  calculi,  518 
,  occurrence  in  sweat,  529 
Cystinuria,  13,  462,  512 
(^sts,  tapeworm,  195 
,  ovarial,  373—376 
,  thyroid,  204 
Cytin,  52,  112 

Cytoglobin,  16,  101,  112,  163 
Cytosin,  110 

Damaluric  acid,  463 
Damolic  acid,  463 
Defibrinated  blood,  124 
Dehydrocholalic  acid,  229 
Dehydrocholeic  acid,  230 
Delomorpbic  or  parietal  cells,  257 
Denigd's  reaction  for  uric  acid,  433 
Dentin,  322,  325 
Dermoid  cyst,  fat  from,  98 
Desamidoalbuminic  acid,  33 
Descemet's  membrane,  48,  321 
Desoxycbolalic  acid,  229,  230 
Deuteroalbumose,  36,  38,  487 
Deuterogelatose,  57 

Devoto's  method  of  estimating  proteids,  487 
Dextrins,  89 

,  formation  from  starch,  89,  253, 

285 
,  loading  the  stomach  with,  269 
,  occurrence   in    the   gastric   con- 
tents, 271 
,  occurrence  in  muscles,  342 
,  occurrence  in  portal  blood,  173, 
308 
Dextrin-like  substance  in  the  urine,  459 
Dextrose,  79—83 

in  blood,  132,  173,  218,  219—223 
in  urine,  179,  219,  220,  459,  496, 

505 
in  the  lympli,  183 
in  muscles,  342 
y  preparation  of,  82 
,  calorific  value  of,  554 
,  detection,  82,  497—500 
,  reactions  of,  80 — 82 
,  absorption  of,  309,  309 
,  quantitative  estimation,  500 — 505 
Diabetes  mellitus,  219—223,  496 

,  elimination  of  ammonia 

by  the  urine  in,  471 
y  relationship  of  the  liver 

to,  221,  222 
y  relationship  of  the  pan- 
creas to,  221,  222,  223 
,  blood  in,  179,  221 
y  amount     of     sugar     in 
blood  in,  179,219,220 
y  urine  in,  407 
^  CO,  in  the  blood  in,  535 


Diabetes  mellitus,  oxybutyric  acid  in  the 
blood  in,  535 
,*  oxybutyric  acid  in  the 
urine  in,  471,  510 

Diacetic  acid,  509 

in  urine,  506,  507 

Diamid,  poisoning  with,  440 

Diamins  in  the  urine,  13,  463,  512 

in  the  gastric  contents,  13,  512 

Diamido-acetic  acid,  19,  69 

Diamido-caproic  acid.    See  Lysin. 

Diamido-valerianic  acid.    See  Omithin. 

Diarrhoea,  action  on  the  blood,  176,  178 

Diastatic  enzymes,  12,  133,  217,  252,  285 

.  See  also  other  enzymes. 

Diastase  in  the  blood,  133 

Diazobenzol-sulphonic  acid,  reaction  with 
sugar,  82 

Dicalcium  casein,  389 

Dichlorpurin,  114 

Diet  cures,  590,  591 

Diet  for  various  classes  of  people,  585—589 

Digestion,  249—316 

Digestibility  of  food-stuffs,  272,  273,  274, 
307,  310,  312 

Digestion  leucocytosis,  178,  427 

Dimethylaniiin   as  solvent   for   uric  acid, 
234 

Dimethylketone.    See  Acetone. 

Dioxyacetone,  79 

Dioxy benzol,  479 

Dioxynaphthalin,  479 

Dioxypyridin,  205 

Disaccharides,  84 

in  urine,  309,  505 
,  inversion  of,  280,  291,  308 

Distearyllecithin,  103 

Doeglic  acid,  96 

Dog's  milk,  396,  397 

Dolphin's  milk,  397 

Donne's  pus  test,  493 

Dotterpmtchen,  24,  376 

Dropsical  fluid,  192 

Dulcite,  73 

,  relationship   to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 

Dysalbumoee,  36 

Dyslysin,  231 

Dysoxidizable  bodies,  3 

Dyspeptone,  265 

Dyspnoea,   action   on  proteid   transforma- 
tion, 351,  411,  580 

Earthy  phosphates,  elimination  by  the 
urine,  466,  467,  472 

,  solubility  in  fluids  rich 
in  proteid,  325 

,  occurrence  in  bone- 
earths,  322—325 

,  occurrence  in  calculi, 
245,  303,  518 

,  occurrence  in  sedi- 
ratnta.  514,  515.616 
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Earthy    phosphates.      See    also    different 

earthv  phosphates. 
Ebstein  s  diet  cure,  590 
Echinochrom,  154 
Echinococcus  cysts,  cyst  wall,  523 

,  cyst  contents,  195 
Eck's  fistula,  413 
Eel,  flesh  of,  256 
Egg,  376 

,  hen's,  376—384 

,  absorption  in  the  intestine,  307 
,  incubation  of,  382,  383 
Egg  albumin  (see  Ovalbumin),  379 
Egg-shell,  51,  381 
Egg  yolk,  376 
Ehrlich's  test  for  bile-pigments,  496 

urine  test,  511 
Eiselt's  reaction  for  melanin,  493 
Elaidic  acid,  95 
Elaidin,  95 
Elastin  albumose,  54 
Elastinpeptone,  54 
Elastin,  16,  53 

,  behavior  with  gastric  juice,  266 
,  behavior  with  trypsin,  290 
Eleidin,  521 
Elephant  bones,  322 
milk,  397 
tusk,  326 
Ellagic  acid,  304 
Emulsin,  11 
Emydin,  382 
Enamel,  325 
Kncephalin,  361,  362 
Endolymph,  369 

Energy,  potential,  of  food-stuffs,  554 — ^562 
Enzymes,  in  general,  9 — 12 

,  diastatic,    in    pancreatic    juice, 

284,  285 
,  diastatic,  in  blood,  133,  217 
,  diastatic,  in  bile,  237,  291 
,  diastatic,  in  urine,  462 
,  diastatic,  in  liver,  217 
,  diastatic,  in  lymph,  184 
,  diastatic,  in  muscles,  338 
f  diastatic,   in   secretion   of  intes- 
tinal mucosa,  280,  281 
f  diastatic,  in  saliva,  252,  253 
,  proteolytic,  in  intestinal  mucosa, 

281 
,  proteolytic,  in  urine,  462 
,  proteolytic,  in  stomach,  257,  260, 

261 
,  proteolytic,  in  pancreas,  284,287 
,  proteolytic,    in    plant    kingdom, 

261 
,  proteolytic,    in    lower    animals, 

261 
,  steatolytic,  12,  284 
,  coagulating.       See     Fibrin     fer- 
ment   and    Rennin    or    Chy- 
moain. 
,  urea  forming,  in  the  liver,  412 


Enzymes,  urea  splitting,  9,  514 
Epiguanin,  115,  435,  437 
Episarkin,  115,  435,  436 
Erucic  acid,  92 

,  absorption  of,  311 
Erythrit,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 

214 
Erythro-dextrin,  89,  253 
Erythropsin.     See  Visual  purple. 
Esbach's   estimation   of   proteid   in   urine, 
488 
estimation  of  urea  in  urine,  422 
Esters,  behavior  with  pancreatic  juice,  286 
Ethal,  98 
Ether,  action  on  the  blood,  137,  159 

,  action   on  the  secre^tion  of  gastric 

juice,  258 
,  action  on  the  muscles,  346 
Ethereal  sulphuric  acids  in  the  bile,  226, 

239 
Ethereal  sulphuric  acids  in  the  urine,  294, 

443—455,  477,  481 
Ethereal  sulphuric  acids  in  sweat,  528,529 
Ethereal  oils,  action  on  muscles,  346 
Ethyl  alcohol,  production  in  the  intestine, 
293 
,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
,  behavior     in     the     animal 

body,  577 
,  action  on  the  secretion  of 

gastric  juice,  258 
,  action  on  the  muscles,  346 
,  action  on  metabolism,  577 
,  action  on  digestion,  265, 273 
EtLylamin,  solvent  for  uric  acid,  432 
Ethyl  benzol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

479 
Ethylen  glycol,  relation  to  formation  of 

glycogen,  214 
Ethylenimin.     See  Spermin. 
Ethyl idene-lactic  acid,  342.    See  also  other 

lactic  acids. 
Ethyl mercaptan,   behavior   in   the  animal 

body,  477 
Ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 
Ethyl  sulphide,  formation  from  proteid,  19 
,  behavior    in     the    animal 
body,  477 
Euxanthic  acid,  460,  482 
Euxanthin,  460,  482 
Excrements,  300—303 

in  dogs  with  biliary  fistula, 

299 
in  starvation,  548,  549 
Excretin,  302 
Excretolic  acid,  302 
Exostosis,  324 
Expectorations,  544,  545 
Extinction  coefficient,  153,  154 
Extracellular  action  of  enzymes,  10 
Exudations,  188—196 
Eye,  364-360 
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Feeces.    See  Excrements. 
Fat,  origin  in  the  body,  327—331,  567,  668 
,  general   properties,  detection  and  oc- 
currence, 92 — ^99 
,  emulsification    of,    93,   281,    287,   292, 
310—315 
in    blood    serum,    132,    134,    171,    176, 

179 
in  chyle,  184,  185 
in  yolk  of  egg,  377 
in  pus,  196,  197 
in  excrements,  302,  312,  313 
in  fatty  tissues,  326 
in  bile,  239 
in  the  brain,  359 
in  the  urine,  511 
in  bones,  323,  325 
in  the  liver,  208 
in  milk,  388,  397,  402,  403 
in  muscles,  relatiotiship  to  work,  345 
in  new-bom  and  children,  326 
in  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  208 
,  calorific  value  of,  554,  555 
,  nutritive  value  of,  554—656,  566,  572, 

576 
,  rancidity  of,  94 
,  absorption  of,  310 — 315 
,  behavior  with  the  intestinal  juice,  281 
,  behavior  with  gastric  juice,  266 
,  behavior  with   pancreatic  juice,  285, 

286,  313 
,  saponification  of,  93,  96,  97,  285,  286, 

292,   313 
,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  224 
,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 

juice,  259 
,  action   of,   on   the   secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice,  283 
,  iodized,   behavior   of,   in   the   animal 

body,  327,  403 
,  estimation  of,  97,  98 
,  metabolism  of,  in  activity  and  at  rest, 

352,  353 
,  metabolism  of,  in  starvation,  569 
,  metabolism    of,    with    various    foods, 
667,  568,  572— 576 
Fat-cells,  326 
Fat-sweat,  527 

Fatty  acids,  general  properties,  detection 
and  occurrence,  91 — 96,326 
,  solubility  in  bile,  292,  311 
,  absorption  of,  310,  311 
,  synthesis     to     neutral     fats, 
310,  327 
Fatty  degeneration,  208,  328 
Fatty  infiltration,  208 
Fatty  series,  behavior  of  members  in  the 

animal  body,  476 
Fatty  tissue,  326 

,  behavior   with    gastric   juice, 
266,  271 
Feathers,  61,  621 

,  pigments  of,  626 


Fehling's  solution,  81,  601—603 

Fellic  acid,  231 

Fermentation,  6,  9,  10,  76,  80,  81 

in  the  intestine,  293 
in  the  urine,  459,  613,  614 
in  the  gastric  contents,  271, 
274.  275 
.  See   also   various   fermenta- 
tions, alcoholic,  etc. 
Fermentation  lactic  acid,  properties,  occur- 
rence, etc.,  343,  344 
Fermentation  lactic  acid  in  the  brain,  359 
Fermentation    lactic    acid    in    the    gastric 

contents,  271 
Fermentation  lactic  acid  in  gastric  juice, 

260 
Fermentation  lactic  acid,  formation  of,  in 

the  souring  of  milk,  386 
Fermentation  lactic  acid,  detection  in  the 

gastric  contents,  277 
Fermentation  test  in  the  urine,  498,  603 
Ferments  in  general,  9,  10 

.  See  also  various  enzymes. 
Ferratin,  207 

Fevers,  elimination  of  ammonia  in,  471 
,  elimination  of  uric  acid  in,  428 
,  elimination  of  urea  in,  411 
,  elimination  of  potassium  salts  in, 

470 
,  metabolism  of  proteids  in,  411 
Fibres,  elastic,  in  sputum,  646 

,  reticulate,  316 
Fibrin,  16,  124,  126 

,  occurrence    in    transudations,    188, 

191—196 
,  Henle's,  370 
Fibrin  coagulation,  127—129,  160—168 
Fibrin  calculi,  303,  619 
Fibrin  digestion,  263,  276,  288 
Fibrin  ferment,  12,  127,  128,  163—168 
Fibrin  formation,  127—129,  160—168 
Fibrin  globulin,  128,  132 
Fibrine  soluble.     See  Serglobulin. 
Fibrinogen,  16,  125—129,  166,  166,  183,  189 
Fibrinolysis,   127 

Fibrinoplastic  substance.    See  Serglobulin. 
Fibroin,  16,  68 
Filtration,  relation  to  absorption,  320 

,  relation    to    lymph    formation, 
188 
Fischer- Weid el's  reaction,  117 
Fish-bones,  324 
Fish-eggs,  24,  377,  382 
Fish-scales,  58,  117 
Fish,  swimming  bladder  of,  117,  543 
Flesh,  accumulation  of.  with  various  foods, 
567,  669,  572—676 
,  metabolism,  in  starvation,  658 
,  metabolism,     with     various     foods, 
566—576 
Flesh  quotient,  356 
Fluorine  in  bones,  322 
in  enamttl,  dSft 
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Fly-maggotoy  formation  of  fat  in,  328 
>'onction  martiale,  210 
Foods,  influence  on  tlie  secretion  of  intes- 
tinal juice,  280 
,  influence  on  the  secretion  of  bile, 

224,  225 
,  influence  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 

juice,  259—260 
,  influence  on  the  secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice,  283—284 
,  influence  on  the  elimination  of  am- 
monia, 470,  471 
y  influence  on  the  elimination  of  uric 

acid,  427 
,  influence  on  the  elimination  of  urea, 

442,  443 
,  influence  on  the  elimination  of  CO,, 

552,  559,  561 
,  influence  on  the  elimination  of  min- 
eral bodies,  464,  466,  469,  473 
,  influence    on    the    elimination    of 

xanthin  bodies,  434 
,  influence  on  fasces,  301,  307,  549 
,  influence     on     metabolism,     562 — 

576 
,  various,  rich  in  proteid,  566 — 569 
,  various,  mixed,  566 — 569 
,  insufficient  supply  of,  563 — 566 
Food-stuff's,  necessity  of,  546 

,  combustion  heat  of,  554 — 556 
Formaldehyde,  formation  in  plants,  1,  79 
,  combination  with  proteid,33 
,  combination  with  urea,  417 
,  relation    to    sugar    forma- 
tion, 79 
Formanilid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

(foot-note),  479 
Formic  acid  in  butter,  388 

in  gastric  contents,  279 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  459, 476 
from  cleavage  of  nucleic  acid, 
110 
Frog's  eggs,  membrane  of,  45 
Fructosamin,  523 
Fructose.    See  Levulose. 
Fruit-sugar.    See  Levulose. 
Fundus  glands,  257,  269 
Fungi,  glycogen  therein,  211 
Fumaric  acid,  22 

FUrbringer's  albumin  reagent,  486 
Furfuracryluric  acid,  481 
Furfurol   from  glycuronic  acid,  461 
from  pentoses,  78 
,  relation  to  proteid  reactions,  28 
,  relation    to    Pettenkofer's    bile- 
acid  tests,  227 
,  reagent  for  urea,  416 
,  behavior    in    the    animal    body, 
481 
Fuscin,  366 

Galactonic  acid,  84 
Galactose,  73,  84,  80»  391 


Gralactose  from  cerebrin,  361 

,  relation    to    formati<m    of   gly- 
cogen, 216 
Gallacetophenon,   behavior  in  the  aniiriftl 

body,  482 
Gallic  acid  in  urine,  451 
Gallois's  inoeit  test,  342 
Galtose,  75 

Gas,  exchange  of,  in  various  ages,  579,580 
,  exchange  of,  through  the  skin,  529 
,  exchange  o^  in  starvation,  552,  557, 

559 
,  exchange  of,  in  various  conditions  of 
the  body,  352,  559,  561,  578,  580, 
581 
,  exchange  of,  in  the  muscles,  348,  352 
,  exchange  of,  with  various  food-stuffs, 

578 
,  exchange  of,  abstinence  value  of,  561, 
578 
Gases  of  the  blood,  530—535 
of  the  intestine,  296 
of  the  bile,  240,  535 
of  the  urine,  473,  536 
of  the  hen's  egg,  382,  383 
of  the  lymph,  184,  535 
of  the  milk,  395,  400,  536 
of  the  muscles,  346,  348,  352 
of  the  transudations,  190,  536 
in  pancreatic  digestion,  287 
Gastric  catarrh,  276 
Gastric  contents.    See  Chyme. 
Gastric  flstula,  258 
Gastric  juice,  258 

,  secretion  of,  258,  259 

,  estimation     of    acidity     of, 

276—279 
,  relation  to  intestinal  putre- 
faction, 300 
,  artificial,  202 

,  action    of,    263—268,    270— 
276,  391,  398 
Gastric  mucosa,  258,  259 
Gelatin,  56 

,  relation    to    glycogen    formation, 

214 
,  putrefaction  of,  54,  294 
,  nutritive  value  of,  570,  571 
,  behavior  with  gastric  juice,  266 
,  behavior    with    pancreatic    juice, 
290 
Gelatin  and  the  detection  of  trypsin,  288 
Gelatin- forming  substances  (see  Collagen), 

64 
Gelatin  peptones,  56 
Gelatin  sugar.    See  Glyoocoll. 
Gelatinous  tissues,  316 
Gelatoses,  56 

,  relation    to    blood    coagulation, 
124 
Gentisic  acid,  451 

«  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
482 
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Gentisic  aldehyde,  462 

Gerhardt's  diacetic  acid  reactioD,  509 

Germ  of  the  hen's  egg,  376 

Globin,  62,  147 

Globulicidal  bodies  in  serum,  181 

Globulins,  16 

,  general  characteristics,  30 
in  urine,  487 
in  protoplasm,  100,  101 
.  See  also  the  different  globulins. 
Globuloses,  36 
Glucase,  133,  252,  253,  255 
Glucocyanhydrin,  73 
Glucoheptose,  73 
Gluconic,  72 
Glucoprotein,   18 
Glucosamin  from  chitin,  522 

from  cartilage,  318 
from  ovomucoid,  381 
Glucoean,  80 
Glucose.    See  Dextrose. 
Glucosides,  75,  77 
Glucosoxime,  73 
Glutamic  acid,  67 
Gluten  protein,  43 
Glutin.    See  Gelatin. 
Glutolin,  130 
Glutose,  75 
Glycalanin,  58 
Glycerin  aldehyde,  79 
Glycerin,  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
214 
,  solvent  for  enzymes,  11 
Glycerophosphoric  acid,  103,178,199,204,237 
Glycerophosphoric  acid  in  urine,  469,  462 
Glycin.     See  GlycocoU. 
Glycocholic  acid,  227,  228,  239 

,  properties,  227,  228 
,  occurrence       in       excre- 
ments, 297 
,  occurrence    in   bile   from 

various  animals,  240 
,  absorption  of,  315 
,  behavior     to      intestinal 
putrefaction,  297 
Glycocholates  from  rodents,  228 
GlycocoU,  66 

,  properties,  231 

,  formation  from  gelatin,  55,  294 

,  formation    from    other    protein 

substances,  53,  69 
,  relation    to    formation    of    uric 

acid,  426,  429 
y  relation   to   formation   of  urea, 

412,  431,  476 
,  synthesis  with  glycocoU,  2,  440, 
480,  481 
Glycogen,  88,  100,  211—223 
,  origin  of,  214—218 
,  general  chemical  behavior,  212 
,  relation    to    muscular    activity, 

348,  352 
,  relation  to  muscle  rigor,  347 


Glycogen,  relation  to  formation  of  sugar, 
217—222,  253 
,  occurrence  in  sputum,  545 
,  occurrence  in  muscles,  342 
,  occurrence  in  the  lungs,  545 
,  occurrence  in  the  lymph,  184 
y  occurrence    in    protoplasm,    100, 
105,  156,  197 
Glycolysis,  133,  184 
Glycolytic  enzyme,  133,  223 
Glyconucleoproteids,  50 
Glycoproteids,  16,  44—50,  102,  380 
Glycosuria,  220—224,  496 

,  alimentary,  220,  308 
Glycosuric  acid,  451 
Glycuron,  460 

Glycuronic  acid,  relation  to  formation  of 
glycogen^  214 
,  properties,  460 
,  conjugated,  445,  449,  460 
,  conjugation    of,    in    the 

body,  477,  482 
,  occurrence    in    cartilage, 
318,  460 
Glyoxyl  diureid.    See  Allantoin. 
Gmelin's  test  for  bile-pigments,  235 

test   for  bile-pigments  in   urine, 
494 
Goat's  milk,  396,  397 
Goose-fat,  absorption  of,  312 
Gorgonin,  58 

Gout,  elimination  of  uric  acid  in,  427,  428 
Graafian  follicles,  372 
Grape-moles,  384 
Grape  sugar.    See  Dextrose. 
Guaiacum  blood  test,  491 
Guanin,  115 

,  properties    and    occurrence,    117, 
118 
in  urine,  435 
Guanin  calcium,  117 
Guanin  gout,  117 
Guano,  117,  427 
Guano-bile  acids,  228 
Guanovulit,  382 
Guanylic  acid,  109,  110 
Gulonic  acid  lacton,  460 
Gulose,  78,  83 
Gums,  various,  88 — 90 
,  animal,  45 
,  animal,  in  urine,  469 
Gunning-I^iben's  acetone  reaction,  508 
Gtinzberg's  reagent  for  free  HCl,  277 

Hsemata^rometen    539 

Hsematin,  148 

,  relation  to  bilirubin,  243 
,  relation  to  urobilin,  243 
,  properties,  149 

Heematinometer,  153 

Heeraatinic  acids,  149 

Hcematoblasts,  156 

Haematochlorin,  383 
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Hcematocrit,  169 
Hsemtogen,  377,  382 
HsBmatoglobulin.     See  Oxyheemoglobin. 
Hcematoidin,  152 

,  relation  to  bilirubin,  152,  233, 

243 
,  properties,  162 
,  occurrence  in  sputum,  546 
,  occurrence   in  corpora  lutea, 

373 
,  occurrence      in      excrements, 

302 
,  occurrence  in  sediments,  616 
Hsematolin,  160 

Hsematoporphyrin,    relation    to    bilirubin, 
151,  243 
,  relation'     to      urobilin, 

151,  466 
,  relation      to      protein- 

chromogen,  289 
,  properties,  151 
,  occurrence      in      urine, 

456,  492 
,  occurrence      in      lower 
animals,  525 
Hsematoporphyrinuria,  492 
Hsematoscope,  152 
Heematuria,  490 
Hsemerythrin,  154 
Haemin',  149,  150 
Hsemin  crystals,  160,  491 
Haemochromogen,  139,  147,  148 

,  properties  of,  148 
,  occurrence    in    muscles, 
338 
Haemocyanin,  154 
Haemoglobin,  44,  143 

,  composition  of,  139 

,  properties  and  behavior,  143 

,  quantity  in   blood,   139,   171, 

172—178 
,  quantitative  estimation,   153, 

164 
,  behavior  in  tryptic  digestion, 

290 
.  See  also  oxyhaemoglobin  and 
the  combinations  of  haemo- 
globin with  other  gases. 
Haemoglobinuria,  490 
Hceraameter,  154 
Haeser's  coefficient,  474 
Hair,  51,  521 

,  ash  of,  521 
,  pigments  of,  624,  525 
Hair-balls,  303 
Half-rotation,  76 

Halogens,  action  of,  on  proteids,  23 
Hammarsten's   reaction   for   bile-pigments, 
235 
reaction  of  bile-pigments  in 
urine,  496 
Haptopen-membrane,  387 
Heat,  action  of,  on  metabplism,  579,  683 


Heat  of  combustion  of  various  food-stuffs, 
554—656 
,  loss  of,  through  the  skin,  529,  683 
generated  in  plants,  2 
Helicoproteid,  16,  50 
Heller's  albumin  test,  26 

albumin  test  applied  to  urine,  485 
Heller-Teichmann's  blood  test,  491 
Hemialbumose,  35 
Hemicelluloses,  91 
Hemicollin,  56 
Hemielastin,  64 
Hemipeptone,  35 
Hemp-seed  calculi,  517 
Hen's  egg,  37G— 784 

,  incubation  of,  382,  383 
Herring,  spermatozoa  of,  69 
Heteroalbumose,  36,  38,  488 
Heteroxanthin,  116 

in  urine,  436 
Hexobioses,  84 
Hexon  bases,  68 
Hexoses,  78-— 84 

from  nudeoproteids,  50 
from  nucleic  acids,  110 
.  See  also  the  various  hexoses. 
High  altitude,  action  on  the  blood,  170 
Hippokoprosterin,  248 
Hippomelanin,  524 
Hippuric  acid,  440 

,  properties     and     reactions^ 

442 
,  formation   in   the   body,   2, 

440,  441,  480 
,  cleavage  of,  440,  442 
,  occurrence  of,  440,  441 
as  sediment,  616 
Histidin,  19,  24,  59,  60,  69 
Histon,  61,  111,  167,  201 

in  urine,  490 
Histozyme,  443 
Hofmann's  tyrosin  test,  66 
Holothuria,  mucin  of,  48 
Homocerebrin,  360—362 
Homogentisic  acid,  446,  460—452 
Hopkins's   method   for   the   estimation    of 

uric  acid,  434,  435 
Hoppe-Seyler's  CO  blood  test,  146 

xanthin  test,  117 
Horn,  51,  521,  526 
Horn  substance  in  the  gizzard  of  birds,  62 

.  See  also  Keratins. 
Huckleberries,  coloring  matter  of,  in  urine, 

483 
Human  milk,  397—401 

,  behavior    in    the    stomach, 

270,  398 
,  composition,  398 
Humin  substances  va,  urine,  463 
Humor,  aqueous,  194 
Huppert's  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  230 
reaction    for    bUe-pigmenti    ia 
urine,  495 
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Hyalines^  48 

of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts,  623 
of  Rovida's  substance,  101,  137, 
156,  197 
Hyalogens,  48 
Hyalomucoid,  366 
Hyaloplasm,  106 
Hydatid  cysts,  523 
Hydracrylic  acid,  342 
Hydrtemia,  177 
Hydramnion,  384 
Hydrazons,  73 
Hydrobilirubin,  233,  234 

,  relation  to  urobilin^  454 
Hydrocele  fluids,  103 
Hydrochinon,  447,  483 
Hydrochinon-sulphuric  acid,  443,  447 
Hydrochloric   acid,   secretion   in    stomach, 
260,  268,  275 
,  anti-fermentive    action 

of,  274 
,  action  of,  on  secretion 
of   pancreatic    juice, 
283 
,  action  of,  on   py'orus, 

272 
,  quantity    of,     in     the 

gastric  juice,  260 
,  quantitative  estimation 
in  gastric   contents, 
278,  279 
,  reagents   for   free   HCl 
in   gastric    contents, 
277 
Hydrocinnamic  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  441 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  action  on  peptic  diges- 
tion, 265 
,  action    on    tryptic    di- 
gestion, 289 
,  combination         with 
haemoglobin,  147 
Hydrogen  in  putrefactive  and  fermentive 

processes,  8,  294,  296 
Hydrogen  peroxide  in  urine,  473 

in  oxidations,  6 
,  decomposition     of,     by 
enzymes,  11 
Hydrolytic  cleavages,  8,  9 

.  See  also  the  various 
cleavages. 
Hydronephrosis  fluid,  406 
Hydroparacumaric  acid  in  putrefaction  in 

the  intestine,  294 
Hyoglycocholic  acid,  228 
Hyperalbuminosis,   178 
Hyperglycaemia,  220 
Hyperinosis,  178 
Hyperistonic  solutions,  159 
Hypinosis,  178 
Hypisotonic  solutions,  159 
Hypnotics,  relation   to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 


Hypogeeic  acid,  98 

Hypophysis  cerebri,  iodothyrin  therin,  203 
Hyposulphites  in  the  urine,  462,  476 
Hypoxanthin,  115 

,  relation  to  the  formation  oi 
uric  acid,  429 

,  properties,  118 

,  passage  of,  into  urine,  435 

Ichthidin,  377,  382 
Ichthin,  382 

Ichthulin,  16,  49,  377,  382 
Ichthylepidin,  68 
Icterus,  224,  244,  246 
in  blood,  180 
in  urine,  494 
Immunity,  14 

Incubation  of  the  eg^,  382—384 
Indican  test,  Jaffa's,  448 

,  Obermeyer's,  449 
Indican,  urine,  447—449 

,  elimination  in  starvation,  HffJ,  447 
,  elimination  in  disease,  447,  448 
Indigo,  448 

in  sweat,  629 
in  urinary  sediments,  516 
Indigo  blue,  448,  453 
Indol,  properties,  295,  296 

,  formation  from  proteid,  18,  20 

,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294,  297, 

443,  447 
,  behavior  in  animal  body,  479,  482 
Indophenol  blue,  6,  7 
Indoxyl,  443,  447 

Indoxyl-glycuronic  acid,  447,  449,  482 
Indoxyl  red,  449 

Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  443,  447 — 449 
Inosinic  acid,  338,  340 
Inosit,  properties  and  occurrence,  341 
in  urine,  506 
,  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
214 
Intestinal  calculi,  303 
Intestinal  contents,  291—303 
Intestinal  flstula,  280,  293 
Intestinal  gases,  294,  296 
Intestinal  juice,  280—282 
Intestinal  mucosa,  280 
Intestine,  putrefactive  processes  in,  293 — 
300 
,  reaction  in,'  293,  300 
,  absorption    in,    298 — 300,    304 — 

316 
,  digestive  processes  in,  291 — ^294 
Intracellular  enzyme  action,  10 
Inulin,  83,  88 

,  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
214 
Inversion,  85,  216,  266,  280,  291,  308 
Invertin,  12,  86,  280,  308 
Invert-sugar,  84 

Iodides  and  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  268 
Iodine  equivalent,  97 
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Iodine,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  529 
,  passage  of,  into  saliva,  256 
Iodized  albuminates,  23,  58 
Iodized  fats,  327,  403 
lodo-cholalic  acid  compound,  229 
Iodoform,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  477 
test,  Gunning's,  508 
test,  Lieben's,  508 
lodogorgonic  acid,  58 
lodospongin,  58 
lodothyrin,  201,  203 
lones,  relation  to  ferment  action,  12 
Iron  in  blood,  134,  170,  171 

in  blood-pigments,  139,  148,  150,  153, 

243 
in  bile,  238,  243 
in  urine,  472 
in  the  liver,  209,  210,  243 
in  milk,  395,  399,  401 
in  the  spleen,  199,  200 
in  muscles,  345,  354 
in  new-bom,  199,  210,  401 
in  protein  substances,  7,  16,  31,  113, 

199,  207,  243 
in  cells,  121 
,  elimination  of,  238,  243,  256,  472 
and  blood  formation,  176,  377 
,  absorption  of,  176 
granules  in  the  spleen,  199 
Iron  ^ts,  elimination  by  the  urine,  472 
,  action  on  the  blood,  176 
,  action  on  trypsin  digestion,  289 
,  absorption  of,  176 
Iron  starvation^  565 
Ischuria  in  cholera,  528 
Isocholesterin,  246,  248 

in  vemix  caseosa,  526 
Isocreatinin,  338,  339 
Isodulcite^  78 
Isodynamic  law,  556 
Isoglucosamin,  74 
Isomaltose,  84,  86,  253,  285 

in  urine,  459 
Isosaccharin,    relation    to    formation     of 

glycogen,  214 
Isotonic  solutions,  159 
Isotropous  substance,  332 
Ivory,  326 

Jaffa's  indican  test,  448 

creatinin  test,  424 
Janthinin,  526 

Japanese,  nutrition  of,  585,  586 
Jaune  indien,  460 
Jecorin,  105,  172,  199 

,  properties  and  occurrence,  209 
Jequirity  bean,   14 
JoUes's  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  495 

Kairin,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Kaufmann's  method  of  studying  metabo- 
lism, 553 


Kephalines,  359,  362 
Kephir,  392 

,  anti-putrefactive  action,  298 
Kerasin,  360,  362 
Keratinose,  52 
Keratins,  16,  51,  52 

,  properties,  51,  52 
,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  266 
,  behavior  with  pancreatic  juice, 
290 
Ketoses,  72,  74 
Kidneys,  406 

,  relation    to    formation    of    uric 

acid,  431 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  414 
,  relation  to  formation  of  hippurie 
acid,  442 
Kjeldahl's  method  of  determining  nitrogen^ 

417 
Knapp's  titration  method,  503 
Knee-joint  cartilage,  320 
Knop-Hfifner's    method    for    determining 

urea,  421 
Koprosterin,  247,  302 
Kumyss,  392 
Kyestein,  516 
Kynurenic  acid,  451,  452,  463 

Laborer,  diet  of,  585,  590 
Lactalbumin,  16,  391 
lactase,  281,  392 

Lactates.    See  Lactic  acids,  also  344. 
Lactic-acid  fermentation,  76,  81,  271,  274» 

276,  342,  386, 
392 
in  intestine,  292. 

308 
in  stomach,  274, 

276- 
in     milk,     386, 
396 
Lactic  acids,  342—^345 

in  intestine,  293 
in  urine,  343,  429,  459 
in  bones,  324 

in  stomach,  260,  270,  274 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urio 

acid,  429 
.  See  also  Paralactic  and  Fer- 
mentation lactic  acids. 
Lacto-caramel,  392 
Lacto-globulin,  391 
Lactones  of  varieties  of  sugars,  72 
Lacto-phosphocamic  acid,  391 
Lacto-protein,  391 
Lactose.    See  Milk-sugar,  391 
LcBVO-lactic  acid,  342 
Laiose,  505 
Lanoceric  acid,  527 
Lanolin,  248 
Lanopalmitic  acid,  527 
Lanugo  hair,  384 
Lard,  absorption  of,  312 
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Latebra,  376 
Laurie  acid,  92 

in  butter,  388 
in  spermaceti,  98 
Laxatives,  action  on  the  blood,  178 
Lead    colic,    elimination    of    urobilin    in, 

456 
Lead  in  the  blood,  170 
in  the  liver,  211 
,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Lecitbalbumins,  31 

,  relation    to    secretion    of 

gastric  juice,  269 
,  relation    to    secretion    of 
urine,  405 
Lecithin,  properties,  occurrence,  etc.,  108, 
104 
in  milk,  399 
,  action  on  coagulation  of  blood, 

166 
,  putrefaction  of,  104,  297 
,  relation    to    muscular    activity, 
350 
LegaFs  acetone  reaction,  509 

indol  reaction,  259 
Legumin  from  peas,  43 
Leinolic  acid,  92 
Lens  (see  Crystallin  lens),  367 
,  capsule  of,  367 
,  fibres  of,  367 
Leo's  method  for  determination  of  acidity, 
278 
sugar,  505 
Lepidoporphyrin,  526 
Lepidotic  acid,  525 
Lethal,  98 
Leucaemia,  blood,  115,  178 

,  uric  acid,  elimination  in^  200, 

427,  428 
,  xanthin    bodies    in,    115,    178, 
435 
Leuceines,  18 
Leucines,  18 
Leucin,  18,  62—64 

,  relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 

429 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  412, 

476 
,  preparation,  65,  66 
,  properties,  62 — 64 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  511 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  412, 
476 
Leucin  ethylester,  64 
Leucinic  acid,  63 
Leucinimid,  19,  22 
Leucocytes,  relation  to  absorption,  306 

,  relation   to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  430 
in  thymus  gland,  201 
Leucomaines,  14 

in  urine,  463 
in  muscles,  341 


Leuconuclein,  163,  165,  166,  201 
Levulinic  acid,  78,  109 
Levulose,  72,  73,  74,  78,- 83,  84 
in  urine,  505 
,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 

215,  221 
,  absorption  of,  308 
,  behavior  in  diabetics,  221 
in  transudations,  190 
Lichenin,  88 

Lieben's  acetone  reaction,  508 
LieberkUhn's  alkali-albuminate,  IS,  32 

glands,  280 
Liebermann's  reaction  for  proteids,  27 
Liebermann-Burchard's  reaction  for  choles- 

terin,  247 
Liebig's   titration   method   for  estimating 

urea,  418 — 421 
Ligamentum  nuchse,  53,  54 
Lignin,  90 

Linseed  oil,  feeding  with,  327 
Lion's  urine,  425 
Lipacidsemia,  179 
Lipsemia,  179 

Lipanin,  absorption  of,  312 
Lipochromes,  134,  377 
Lipolytic  enzyme  in  the  blood,  134 
Lipuria,  511 
Lithium  in  blood,  170 
Lithium  lactate,  344 
Lithium  urate,  432 
Lithobilic  acid,  304 
Lithofellic  acid,  231,  304 
Lithuric  acid,  463 
Liver,  206—211 

,  relation    to    coagulation    of   blood, 

168 
,  relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 

428,  431 
,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  412, 

413,  414,  431 
,  blood  of,  173,  218 
,  proteids  of,  207 
,  fat  of,  208,  209 
,  quantity  of  sugar  in,  218 
Liver  atrophy,  acute,  yellow, 

,  elimination  of  ammonia  in, 

415 
,  elimination     of     urea     in, 

415 
,  elimination   of  leucin   and 

tyrosin  in,  511 
,  elimination   of   lactic   acid 
in,  343,  459 
Liver  cirrhosis,  ascitic  fluid  in,  193 

,  action  of,  on  the  elimina- 
tion   of    ammonia    and 
urea,  415 
Liver  dextrin,  214 

Liver  extirpation,  elimination    of    ammo- 
nia with,  415,  428 
,  elimination  of  uric  acid 
with,  428 
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Liver    extirpation,    elimination    of    lactic 
acids  with^  343,  428, 
459 
,  action  on  formation  of 
bile,  241,  242 
Lung  catheter,  539 
Lungs,  554,  555 
Luteins,  377,  378 

in  corpora  lutea,  373 
,  egg-yolk,  377 
in  serum,  134 
,  relation  to  heematoidin,  373 
Lymph,  183—188 
Lymphagogues,  187 
Lymphatic  glands,  198 
Lymph-cells,  quantitative  composition   of, 
201 
.  See  also  Leucocytes. 
Lymph-fibrinogen.     See  Tissue-fibrinogen. 
Ly satin,  19,  69,  412 
Lysatinin,  19,  69,  289 
'  Lysin,  19,  24,  59,  68,  289 
Lysuric  acid,  68 

Mackerel,  flesh  of,  355 
Madder,  feeding  with,  344 
Magnesium  in  urine,  466,  472,  475 
in  bones,  322,  325 
in  muscles,  345,  354 
.  See  also  various  tissues  and 
fluids. 
Magnesium  phosphate    in    intestinal    cal- 
culi, 303 
Magnesium  phosphate  in  urine,  466,  472 
Magnesium  phosphate  in  urinary  calculi, 

516,  518 
Magnesium    phosphate    in    urinary    sedi- 
ments, 514,  516 
Magnesium  phosphate  in  bones,  322 
Magnesium  soaps  in  excrements,  301 
Malaria,  180 
Malic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

476 
Maltase,  86 

in  blood,  133 
Malt  diastase,  253 
Maltodextrin,  89 
Maltose,  85 

,  formation   from   starch,   89,   253, 

285 
,  absorption  of,  308,  309 
,  relation    to*  glycogen    formation, 

216 
,  action  with  intestinal  juice,  280, 
291,  308 
Mammary  glands,  385,  403,  404 
Mandelic  acid,  479 
Man  in  poorhouse,  diet  of,  589 
Mannite,  78,  83 

,  relation    to    formation    of    gly- 
cogen, 214 
Mannose,  75,  78,  83,  91 
Mannoso-cellulose,  91 


Mare's  milk,  396,  397 
Margarine  and  margaric  acid,  94 
Marsh-gas,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294^ 

296 
Maschke's  acetone  reaction,  424 
Meat  extracts,  action  on  secretion  of  gas^ 

trie  juice,  259 
Moat  in  intestinal  tract,  307 
,  calorific  value  of,  554,  555 
,  digestibility  of,  272 
,  composition  of,  329,  354—356 
.  See  also  muscles. 
Meconium,  302 
Medulla  oblongata,  363 
Melancemia,   1§0 
Melanins,  524 

,  relation  to  blood-pigments,  524 
,  relation     to     proteinchromogen. 

289 
,  properties   and   occurrence,   524^ 
525 
in  the  eye,  366 
in  hair,  493 
Melanogen  in  the  urine,  493 
Melanoidic  acid,  524 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  pigment  of,  524,  525 
Melebiose,  87 
I  Melissyl  alcohol,  98 
Mellitsemia,  179 
Membranines,  48,  321,  367 
Menstrual  blood,  174 
Menthol,   behavior   in   the   animal   body> 

482 
Mercapturic  acid,  482 
Mercury  salts,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
,  passage  of,  in  sweat,  529 
,  action  on  ptyalin,  254 
,  action  on  trypsin,  289 
Mesitylen,  behavior  in  the  animal   body^ 

480 
Mesitylenic  acid,  480 
Mesitylenuric  acid,  480 
Metabolism,  depend^ice  of  external  tem> 
perature  upon,  583 
'         in  various  ages,  579 

in  work  and  rest,  350 — 354» 

580—582 
in  different  sexes,  579 
in  starvation,  556 — 562 
with     different     food  -  stuffs, 

566—578 
in  sleep  and  waking,  582 
,  calculation  of  extent  of,  549 — 
554,  561,  562 
Metalbumin,  374 

Metaphosphoric   acid,   constituent   of   nil* 
deins,     31,     108, 
112 
,  as  reagent  for  pro- 
teids,  26,  485 
Metheemoglobin,  144 

in  blood  in  poisoning,  180 
in  urine,  490 
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MethaL  98 

Methane,    formation    in    putrefaction,    20, 

294,  296 
Methose,  79 
Methylenitan,  79 
Methyl  glycocoU.    See  Sarcosin. 
Methylguanidin,  339,  423 
!MethyIguandin-acetic  acid.    See  Creatin. 
Methyl hydandoinic  acid,  476 
Methyl  indol.    See  Skatol. 
Methyl  mercaptan  in  proteid  putrefaction, 
20,  54,  294,  296 
in  urine,  483 
Methyl  pentose.     See  Rhamnose. 
Methyl   pyridin,   behavior   in   the   animal 

body,   479 
Methyl-pyridyl-ammonium  hydroxide,  483 
Methyluramin,  339,  423 
Methyl  xanthin,  115,  435.  436 
Mett's  method  of  estimating  pepsin,  264 
Micrococcus  restituens,  306 
Micrococcus  ureae,  10,  514 
Microorganisms  in  intestinal  tract,  12,  274, 

294,  297,  301 
MUk,  385-^05 

,  secretion  of,  402 — 404 

,  consumation    of,    in    intestine,    307, 

313 
,  blue  or  red,  404 

,  anti-putrefactive  action  in  intestine, 
298,  444 
in  disease,  404 
,  passage  of  foreign  bodies  into,  404 
,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  270,  274, 

398 
,  action  on   the   secretion   of  gastric 

juice,  259 
,  action  on  the  secretion  oi  pancreatic 

juice,  284 
.  See  also  different  varieties  of  milk. 
Milk-fat,  388,  397 

,  analysis  of,  394 
,  formation   of,  403 
Milk-globules  from  cow's  milk,  387,  388 

from  human  milk,  397 
Milk-plasma,  388 
Milk-sugar,  87,  391,  392 

,  relation  to  formation   of  gly- 
cogen, 216 
,  properties,  391,  392 
,  fermentation,  386,  392,  396 
,  inversion  of,  281,  291,  392 
,  calorific  value  of,  554 
,  quantitative  estimation,  395 
,  absorption  of,  308 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  216, 392, 

505 
,  origin  of,  385,  403,  404 
Millon's  reagent,  27 

Mineral   acids,   alkali-removing  action   of, 
408,  471,  535,  563 
,  anti-fermentive    action    of, 
274 


Mineral  acids,  action  on  the  elimination 

of  ammonia,  471,  565 
Mineral  bodies,  elimination  in  starvation, 
560 
,  insufficient      supply      of, 

562—566 
,  behavior  in  the  organism, 

563 
.  See  also  the  various  fluids, 
tissues,  and  juices. 
Mitoplasm,  106 
Mixture  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  in 

the  urine,  411,  427,  428 
Modified  proteids,  29 

Mohr*s  titration  method  for  chlorine,  464 
Molisch's  sugar  test,  82 
Monamido  acids,  62 
Monosaccharides,  72 — 84 
Moore's  sugar  test,  80 
M5rner-Sj5qvist's    method    of    estimating 
urea,  421 
method     of    estimating 
acidity,  278 
MiJmer's  reaction  for  aceto-acetic  acid,  510 
Morphin,  passage  of,  into  urine,  483 
,  passage  'of,  into  milk,  404 
Mucic  acid,  84,  89,  392 

,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 
Mucilages,  vegetable,  88,  90 
Mucin,  16,  45,  46 

in  sputum,  545 
in  connective  tissue,  316 
in  urine,  462,  489 
in  salivary  glands,  45,  249 
,  detection  of,  in  urine,  489 
Mucin-Iike  substances  in  bile,  226 

in  urine,  462,  489 

in  kidneys,  406 

in     thyroid     gland, 

201 
in  synovial  fluid,  195 
Mucinogen,  47,  250 
Mucinoids.     See  Mucoids. 
Mucin  peptone,  46,  266 
Mucoids,  16,  47,  48 

in  ascitic  fluids,  190,  193 
in  the  vitreous  humor,  317,  367 
in  the  cornea,  321 
Mucose,  46 

Mucous  glands,  45,  249 
Mucous  membranes  of  the  stoiuach,  257 
Mucous  tissue,  316 
Mucus  of  the  bile,  225,  239 

of  the  urine,  406,  462,  489 
of  synovial  fluid,  195 
Mulberry  calculi,  518 
Murexide  test,  433 

Muscle,  coagulation  of,  334,  336,  346,  357 
Muscle-flbres,  332 
Muscle-pigments,  337 
Muscle-plasma,  333 
Muscle-serum,  333 
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Muscle-stroma,  335 
Muscle-sugar,  342 
Muscle-syntonin,  336 
Muscles,  striated,  356 

,  unstriated,  332—^56 

,  blood  of,  174,  348,  349 

,  chemical   processes   in   work  and 

rest,  347—354 
,  chemical  processes  in  rigor,  346, 

347 
,  proteids  of,  333—337 
,  extractives  of,  338—345 
,  pigments  of,  337 
,  fat  of,  345,  352,  355 
,  gases  of,  346,  348,  352 
,  calorific  value  of,  554,  565 
,  mineral  bodies  of,  345,  356 
,  amount  of  water  in,  355 
,  composition  of,  354 
Muscosamin,  46 

Muscular  energy,  origin  of,  352 — 354 
Muscular  force,  chemical  processes  in  mus- 
cles, 347—354 
,  action   of,  on   urine,  408, 

423,  425,  461 
,  action  of,  on  metabolism, 
347—354 
MuBCulin,  16,  335,  337 
Mussels,  glycogen  of,  211 
Mustard-seed  oil,  action  on  the  secretion 

of  pancreatic  juice,  284 
Mutton-fat,  feeding  with,  327 

,  absorption  of,  312,  313 
Myco-protein,  17 
Myeline  forms,  104,  359 
Myelines,  359 
Myoalbumose,  335 
Myoalbumin,  335 
Myogen,  337 
Myogen  fibrin,  334,  337 
Myoglobulin,  335 
Myoheematin,  338 
Myoproteid,  337 
Myosin,  334,  337 

,  in  leucocytes,  156 
,  absorption  of,  304 
Myosin  ferment,  336 
Myosin  fibrin,  334,  337 
Myosinogen,  336,  337 
Myosinoses,  36 
Myricin,  98 
Myricyl  alcohol,  98 
Myristic  acid  in  animal  fat,  92 
in  butter,  388,  397 
in  bile,  237 
in  wool-fat,  527 
Myxoedema,  202,  203,  317 

Nails,  51,  521 

Naphthalin,  action  on  urine,  483 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
479 
Naphthol-glycuronic  acid,  482,  483 


Naphthol,  reagent  for  sugar,  82,  600 

,  behavoir   in   the   animal    bodjr, 
482,  483 
Narcotics,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 

214 
Native  proteids,  29 
Navel  cord,  mucin  of,  45,  47,  317 
Neossin,  48 
Nerves,  364 
Neuridin,  359,  362,  376 
Neurin,  103 

,  in  suprarenal  capsule,  204 
,  in  protagon,  359 
Neurochitin,  864 
Neurokeratin,  61,  368,  364 
Neutral  fats.    See  Fats. 
Nickel  salts,  behavior  to  amido-acids,  68 
Nicotin,  action  on  quantity  of  CO,  in  the 

stomach,  271 
Nitrates  in  the  urine,  470 
Nitric-oxide  haemoglobin,  147 
Nitro-benzaldehyde,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  480 
Nitro-benzoic  acid,  22,  480 
Nitro-benzyl  alcohol,  481 
Nitro-cellulose,  91 
Nitro-hippuric  acid,  480 
Nitro-phenyl-propiolic    acid,    reagent    for 

sugar,    82, 
600 
,    behavior    in 
the  animal 
body,  449 
Nitro-toluol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

482 
Nitro-tyrosin  nitrate,  65 
Nitrogen,  combined,  amount  of,  in  intesti- 
nal       evacuations, 
648,  649 
,  in  meat,  366,  650 
,  in  urine,  411 
,  estimation       of,       in 
urine,  417,  421 
Nitrogen  elimination  in    work    and    rest, 
350,      351,      352, 
680 
in    starvatiom,     657, 

658 
with  'various    foods, 

666—676 
by  the  intestine,  307, 

548,  549 
by    the    urine,    411, 
467,    469,    648— 
660 
by     the     epidermis, 

649 
by  the  sweat,  528, 
648 
«  relation  to  the 
elimination  of 
phosphoric  acid, 
467 
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Kitrogen  elimination,  relation  to  the 
elimination  of 
sulphuric  acid, 
469,  550 
,  relation  to  digestive 
activity,  471, 
548,  570 
Kitrogen,  free,  in  blood,  530 

,  in  intestine,  296 
,  in  stomach,  271 
,  in  secretions,  534 
,  in  transudations,  536 
Nitrogen  in  the  proteid  molecule,  17,  18 
Nitrogenous  deficit,  549 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  549 

,  with      various 
foods,     567, 
669,  572,  573, 
675 
Nitroso-indol  nitrate,  295 
Nubecula,  406,  462 
Nucleic  acids,  50,  107,  109—111,  113 
in  the  urine,  489 
,  combination    of,   with    pro- 
tamins,  371 
Nuclein  bases,  49, 50, 107, 108, 109, 113—120 

in  the  urine,  435 
Nucleins,  50,  107,  108,  112,  113 

,  relation    to    elimination    of    al- 

loxuric  bases,  436 
,  relation    to    formation    of    uric 

acid,  429,  430 
,  relation  to  elimination  of  PjOs, 

466 
,  absorption,  550 

,  behavior  with  gastric  juice,  266 
,  behavior  with   pancreatic  juice, 
290 
Nuclein  plates,  157 
Nucleo-albumins,  16,  30 

in  the  bile,  226 
in  the  urine,  462,  489 
in  the  kidneys,  406 
in  protoplasm,  30,  101 
in  synovial  fluid,  195 
in  transudations,  189, 190, 
192 
,  behavior  in  pepsin  diges- 
tion, 30,  265,  398 
Nucleo-histon,  16,  101,  111 

,  relation    to    coagulation    of 
blood,  164,  166 
in  urine,  490 
Nucleo-proteids,  16,  31^  50,  108,  111,  112 
in  the  liver,  207 
in  gastric  juice,  260,  261 
in  mammary  glands,  386 
in  muscles,  336,  359 
in  the  kidneys,  405,  406 
in  the  pancreas,  282 
in  protoplasm,  101 
in   cell   nucleus,    106,    111, 
112 


Nucleo-proteids,  as  oxygen  carriers,  7 

,  behavior   in   pepsin   diges- 
tion, 50,  112,  266 
Nucleon,  340 

in  milk,  391,  399 
Nudeosin,  110 
Nucleothymic  acM,  110 
Nutrition  requirements,  568 

of  man,  584—590 
Nylander's  reagent.     See  Alm^n-BOttger'a 
sugar  test. 

Obermeyer's  indican  test,  449 

ObermtiUer's  cholesterin  reaction,  247 

Odoriferous  bodies  in  the  urine,  516 

(Edema,  subcutaneous,  fluid  from,  195 

Oerters  diet  cure,  590,  591 

CEsophagus  fistula,  258 

Oleic  acid,  95 

Olein,  94,  95 

Oligsemia,  177 

Oligocytheemia,  177 

Oliguria,  475 

Olive  oil,  absorption  of,  312 

,  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile,225 
Onions,  behavior  with  saliva,  255 
Onuphin,  48 
Oocyanin,  382 
Oorodein,  382 
Opalisin,  388,  398 
Opium,  404. 
Optograms,  366 
Organic  acids,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

407,  461,  476 
Organized  proteids,  568,  569 
Organs,  loss  of  weight  in  starvation,  561 
Organs  of  generation,  370 — 385 
Ornithin,  19,  68,  480,  481 
Omithuric  acid,  68,  480 
Orthonitro-toluol,  482 
Orthonitro  -  phenyl  -  propiolic     acid.       See 

Nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid. 
Orylic  acid,  391 
Osamins,  75 

Osamines  of  varieties  of  sugar,  75 
Osa  zones,  73 

Osmosis,  relation  to  absorption,  187,  315 
Osmotic  pressure  of  blood,  159 
Osone,  74 
Ossein,  55,  321,  324 
Osteomalacia,  324,  325 

,  lactic  acid  in  urine,  343 
Osteoporosis.    See  Osteosclerosis. 
Osteosclerosis,  324 
Otoliths,  369 
Ovalbumin,  16,  379 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
131,  380 
Ovarian  cysts,  373 — 376 
Ovaries,  372 
Ovglobulin,  379 
Ovomucin,  379 
Ovomucoid,  48,  380,  381 
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Ovovitellin,  16,  376 

Ovum,  376—384 

Oxalate  calculi,  517 

Oxalate  of  lime.    See  Calcium  oxalate. 

Oxalates,  action  on  blood  coagulation,  124 

Oxalic  acid  in  the  blood,  179 

in  the  urine,  438,  439 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
438,  476 
Oxaluria,  439 
Oxaluric  acid,  426,  438 
Oxamid,  18 
Oxidases,  7 
Oxidation  ferment,  6 

Oxidations,  1—9, 142, 221, 294,  330, 413, 414, 
429,  443,  447,  454,  476,  477,  478,  480,  637 
Oximes,  73 

Oxonic  acid,  426  • 

Oxyacids,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294 
,  passage  of,  in  urine,  294,  450 
,  passage  of,  in  the  sweat,  529 
Oxybenzoic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal 

body,  480 
Oxy benzols,  479 
Oxybutyric  acid  in  the  blood,  635 

,  passage  of,  into  the  urine, 
471,  510 
Oxycarnic  acid,  44 
Oxyfatty  acids,  92 

Oxygen,  consumption  in  work  and  rest,  348, 
352 
in  starvation,  659,561 
by  the  skin,  529 
Oxygen,  activity  of,  4  -7,  142 

in  the  blood,  531,  536—640 

in  the  intestine,  296 

in  the  lymph,  184,  536 

in  the  stomach,  271 

in  the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes, 

543 
in  secretions,  535,  536 
in  transudations,  536 
,  combination  of,  in  the  blood,  140, 

141,  536,  539,  540 
,  tension  of,  in  blood,  537 — 541 
,  tension  of,  in  expired  air,  538 — 540 
,  action  of  COs  in  expired  air,  542 — 

544 
,  lack  of,  action  on  proteid  destruc- 
tion, 343,  350,  351,  411 
,  lack  of,  action  on  elimination  of 

lactic  acid,  343,  459 
,  lack  of,  action  on  elimination  of 

sugar,  343,  459 
,  specific  capacity,  541 
Oxygen  carriers,  7 — 8,  142 
Oxygen,  calorific  value  in  the  combustion 

of  different  foods,  553 
Oxygen  consumption  in  the  blood,  144,532 
Oxyheematin,  148 
Oxyheemocyanin,  154 
Oxyhemoglobin,  140 

,  dissociation  of,  140,  551 


Oxyhemoglobin,  properties  and  reactions* 
140,  141 
,  quantity  of,  in  the  blood, 

139,  171,  172,  177 
,  quantity  in  the  muscles, 

337 
,  passage  of,  into  the  urine, 

490 
,  behavior      with      gastric 

juice,  266 
,  behavior  with  tryp8in,291 
Oxyhydro-paracumaric  acid,  451 
Oxymandelic  acid,  451,  452 
Oxynapthalin,  479 
Oxynitro-albumin,  22 
Oxyphenyl-acetic  acid,  64,  294,  451,  481 
Oxyphenyl  -  amido  -  propionic     acid.       See 

Tyrosin. 
Oxy  phenyl-propionic  acid,  23,  294,  461,  482 
Oxyproteic  acid  in  urine,  461 — 463 
Oxyproto-sulphonic  acid,  23 
Ozone,  3 

Ozone  exciter,  142 
Ozone  transmitter,  142 

Palmitic  acid,  94 
Palmitic-acid  ester,  98 
Palmitin,  94 
Pancreas,  282,  283 

,  relation  to  glycolysis,   133,  224, 

283 
,  extirpation  of,  action  on  absorp- 
tion, 307,  310—314 
,  extirpation    of,    elimination    of 

sugar,  221—223 
,  charge  of,  200 
,  change  during  secretion,  282 
Pancreas  diabetes,  222 
Pancreas  proteid,  77,  283 
Pancreas  rennin,  290 
Pancreatic  casein,  290 
Pancreatic  juice,  283 

,  secretion  of,  283,  284 
,  enzymes  of,  284—291 
,  action      on      food-stuffs» 
282—290 
Parabanic  acid,  116,  426 
Paracasein,  390 
Parachymosin,  267 
Paracresol,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294, 

443,  444 
Paraglobulin.    See  Serglobulin. 
Parahsemoglobin,  141 
Paralactic  acid,  342^  343 

in  the  blood,  134,  172,  344 
,  relation    to    formation    of 

uric  acid,  429 
,  properties  and  occurrence, 

343,  346 

,  formation   from  glycogen, 

344,  346 

,  formation  in  osteomalacia 
bones,  326 
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Paralactic  acid,  formation  in  muscle  dur- 
ing work,  349,  352 
,  formation,  in  rigor  mortis, 

346 
,  formation,     in     lack     of 

oxygen,  344,  349,  459 
,  formation,      in       animals 
with   extirpated   livers, 
344,  459 
,  passage  of,  into  the  urine, 
429,  459 
Paralbumin,  374 
Paralytic  saliva,  250 
Paramidophenol,  478 
Paramucin,  376 
Paramyosinogen,  335 
Paranuclein.     S^  Pseudonuclein. 
Para-oxyphenyl-acetic  acid,  294,  450,  451 
Paraoxy phenyl  propionic  acid,  450,  451 
Paraoxypropiophenon,  behavior  in  animal 

body,  482 
Parapeptone,  265 
Paraxanthin,  115,  436 

in  urine,  436 
Parietal  or  delomorphic  cells,  257 
Parotid,  249 
Parotid  saliva,  251 
Parovarial  cysts,  375 
Pea  legumin,  43 
Pemphigus  chronicus,  195 
Penicillum  glaucum,  63 
Pentacrinin,  526 

Pentamethylendiamin.    See  Cadaverin. 
Pentosanes,  77 
Pentoses,  77 

,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 
78,  214 
in  urine,  506 
in  pancreas,  78 
in  nuclein  bases,  109 
in    nucleoproteids,    50,    78,   208, 
385 
,  relation   to   elimination   of  hip- 
puric  acid,  442 
Penzoldt,  acetone  reaction,  509 
Pepsin,  260 

,  properties,  261 

,  detection  in  gastric  contents,  276 
,  quantitative  estimation,  263,  264 
,  occurrence  in  the  urine,  314,  462 
,  occurrence  in  muscles,  338 
,  action  on  proteid,  263 
,  action  on  other  bodies,  266 
Pepsin-like  enzyme,  260,  261 
Pepsin  digestion,  263,  267 

,  products  of,  260,  265,266 
Pepsin  glands,  257 
Pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  266 
Pepsinogen,  257,  269 
Pepsin  test,  263 
Peptochondrin,  318 
Peptones,  33—40 

in  putrefaction,  20,  294 


Peptones  in  pepsin  digestion,  33 — 39,  266 
in  trypsin  digestion,  33 — 39,  28d 
,  assimilation  of,  322 — 325 
,  relation  to  amylolysis,  256 
,  preparation,  40 
,  nutritive  value  of,  306,  571 
,  absorption  of,  304,  306 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  305,  487 
,  action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  259 
Peptone-plasma,  124,  162 

,  carbon-dioxide  tension,  543 
Peptonuria,  520 
Pericardial  fluid,  189,  191 
Perilymph,  369 
Period  of  incubation,  383 
Peritoneal  fluid,  189,  192 
Permeability  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  160 
Peroxyprotic  acid,  23 
Perspiratio  insensi  bills,  548 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile  acids,  227 

respiration  apparatus,  544 
Phacozymase,  368 
Phaseomannit,  341 
Phenaceturic  acid,  443,  479,  480 
Phenol-glycuronic  acid,  444,  482 
Phenol-sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  443 — 
446 
in  sweat,  528 
Phenols,  elimination    by    the    urine,    299, 
443—450,  478-^1 
in  starvation,  297 
,  estimation  in  the  urine,  445,  448 
,  action  on  the  urine,  446,  483 
,  formation     in     putrefaction,     21, 

294—443,  444 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  294 
Phenyl-acetic  acid,  formation  in  putrefac- 
tion, 22,  294 
,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  479 
Phenylalanin,    66.      See    Phenylamidopro- 

pionic  acid. 
Phenyl-amido-acetic  acid,  behavior  in  the 

animal  body,  479,  480 
Phenyl-amido-propionic  acid,  23 
Phenyl-amido- propionic   acid«   behavior   in 

the  animal  body,  478,  480 
Phenyl-glucosazone,  82 
Phenyl-glucoshydrazine,  73 
Phenyl-hydrazine  test,  81 

in  the  urine,  498 
Phenyl-lactosazone,  392 
Phenyl-maltosazone,  86 
Phenyl-propionic  acid,  behavior  in  the  anl* 

mal  body,  441,  479 
Phenyl-propionic    acid,    formation   in    pu« 

trefaction,  23,  294,  441 
Philothion,  4 
Phlebin,  138 
Phlorhizin,  219,  607 
Phlorhizin  diabetes,  219,  507 
Phloroglucin  as  reagent,  78,  277,  506 
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Phosphate  calculi,  518 
Phosphate  diabetes,  467 
Phosphates  in   urine,   407,   466—469,   484, 
514—516 
.  See  also   the   different  phos- 
phates. 
Phosphocamic  acid,  43,  338,  340 

in  the  milk,  391 
in  the  urine,  462 
in     relation     to     the 
elimination   of   CO, 
and  lactic  acid,  347 
in  relation  to  muscu- 
lar   activity,    352, 
354 
Phospho-glyco-proteid,  44,  49 
Phosphoric  acid,  elimination  bv  the  urine, 
466,  469,  472 
,  formation     in     muscular 

activity,  350 
,  physiological  importance, 
121 
Phosphorized  combinations  in  the  urine, 

462 
Phosphorus     poisoning,     action     on     the 
elimination    of 
ammonia,  415 
,  action      on      the 
elimination    of 
urea,  415 
,  action      on      the 
elimination    of 
lactic  acid,  340, 
459 
,  fatty       degenera- 
tion caused  by, 
208,  328 
,  change      in      the 
urine,  340,  415, 
511 
Photomethsemoglobin,  145 
Phrenosin,  361 

Phthalic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body,  478 
Phylloporphjrrin,  139 
Phymatorusm,  524 

in  the  urine,  493 
Physetoelic  acid,  98 
Phytosterines,  246 
Phytovitellin,  43 

a-Pioolin,  behavior  In  the  animal  body,  481 
Picric-  acid,  reagent  for  proteid,  26,  488 
,  reagent  for  creatinin,  424 
,  reagent  for  sugar,  82,  500 
Pigment  calculi,  245 
Pigments  of  the  eye,  365 — 367 

of  the  blood.  138—155 

of    the    blood-serum,    134,    377, 

378 
of  the  corpora  lutea,  152,  376 
of  the  egg-shell,  382 
of  the  fat-cells,  326 
of  the  bile,  233—237,  240,  242 
of  the  urine,  453—459 


Pigments  of  the  sidn,  524 — ^7 

of  the  lobster,  382,  525 
of  the  liver,  208 
of  the  muscles,  337,  338 
of  lower  animals,  525,  526 
,  medicinal  pigments  in  the  urine, 
483,  496 
Pigmentary  alcoholia,  240 
Pig's  milk,  397 
Pike,  flesh  of,  356 

,  stomach  of,  262 
Pilocarpin,  action  on  the  secretion  of  in- 
testinal juice,  280 
,  action   on    the   elimination   of 

CX>,  in  the  stomach,  271 
,  action    on     the    secretion     of 

sweat,  528 
,  action    on     the    secretion    of 

saliva,  256 
,  action   on    the   elimination   of 
uric  acid,  428 
Piperazin  solvent  for  uric  acid,  432 
Piperidin,  432 
PiqOre,  221 

Piria's  tyrosin  test,  65 
PlacenU,  363 

Plants,  chemical  processes  in  the  same,  1,  2 
Plasma.    See  Blood-plasma. 
Plasmoschisis,  162 
Plastin,  106,  113 
Plattner*s  crystallized  bile,  226 
Plethora  polycythemia,  176 
Pleural  fluid,  189,  191 
Plums,  action  on  the  elimination  of  hip- 

puric  acid,  441 
Poikilocytosis,  177 
Poisonous  proteids,  48 
Polarization  test,  499 
Polycythaemia,  176,  181 
Polyperythrin,  626 
Polysaccharides,  87 — 92 
Polyuria,  476 
Pons  varolii,  363 
Pork-fat,  absorption  of,  313 
Potassium  combinations,  division  of,  in  the 

form-elements  and  fluids,  121 
Potassium  combinations,  elimination  of.  in 

fevers,  470 
Potassium  combinations,  elimination  of,  in 

starvation,  471 
Potassium    combinations,    elimination    by 

the  saliva,  256 
Potassium  combinations  in  the  urine,  479 
Potassium  chlorate,  poisoning  with,   144, 

184 
Potassium  phosphate  in  yolk  of  e^gi,  376 
in  muscles.  345 
in  cells,  121 
Potassium  sulphocyanide  in  the  urine,  461 
in     saliva,     251, 
252 
Potatoes,  consumation  of,  in  the  intestine, 
310 
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Potential  energy  ot  various  foods,  654 — 666 

Preglobulin,  101,  112,  163 

Preputial  secretion,  626 

Primary  albumoses,  37 

Prisoners,  food-ration  for,  689 

Propepsin,  269 

Propetones,  33 

Propylamin,  solvent  for  uric  acid,  432 

Propyl  benzol,  479 

Propylen  glycol,  relation  to  formation  of 

glycogen,  214 
Prostatic  calculi,  372 

secretion,  370,  371 
Prostetic  group,  50 
Protagon,  105,  358,  360 
Protalbumose,  36 
Protamin,  15,  24,  69 
Proteid,  separation  from  fluids,  29 

,  approximate    estimation    in    the 

urine,  488 
,  circulating    and    tissue    proteid, 

668 
,  action  on  the  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 216,  216 
,  active,  4 

,  living  and  dead,  4 
,  detection  of,  26—28 
,  detection  of,  in  urine,  483—490 
,  quantitative  estimation  of,  28 
,  quantitative     estimation     of,     in 

urine,  488,  490 
,  quantitative     estimation     of,     in 

mUk,  393,  394 
,  absorption  of,  304—308 
,  passage   of,   into   the   urine,   343, 

461,  462«  483 
,  heat  of  combustion  of,  664,  566 
,  digestibility  in  gastric  juice,  264, 

266,  272—276 
,  digestibility    in   pancreatic   juice, 
288,  289 
Jhroteid  bodies  in  general,  16 — 44  ^ 

,  poisonous,  13,  14,  43 
,  summary    of    the    various, 

16,  29—44 
,  vegetable,  43 

.  See  also  the  various  proteid 
bodies  of  the  tissues  and 
fluids. 
Proteid  metabolism  in  work  and  rest,  360— 
354,  680 
in  starvation,  657,  668 
in  various  ages,  580 
with     different     foods, 

666—577 
after  feeding  with  thy- 
roid extracts,  202 
Proteid  putrefaction,  13,  20,  294—300,  441, 

443—460 
Protein  chromogen,  20,  289 
Protein  substances,  15—71.    See  also  indi- 
vidual protein  bodies. 
Proteoses,  36.    See  Albumoses. 


Prothrombin,  127,  163—166 

Protic  acid,  338 

Protocatechuic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body^ 

446 
Protoelastose,  64 
Protogelatose,  67 
Protogen,  33 
Protone,  60 
Protoplasm,  101 
Protoplasm  poisons  and   proteid  destruc* 

tion«  411 
Pseudoheemoglobin,  138,  143 
Pseudolevulose,  76 
Pseudomucin,  47,  376 

in  ascitic  fluids,  193 
in  the  gall-bladder,  241 
Pseudonucleic  acid,  108 
Pseudonudeins,  30,  107 

from  casein,  266,  390,  398 
from  vitellin,  376 
,  consumation    and    absorp* 
tion,  299,  660 
Pseudotagatose,  76 
Pseudoxanthin,  341 
Psittacofulvin,  526 
Psyllosteryl  alcohol,  626 
Psyllosteryl  ether,  626 
Ptomaines,  13,  22   - 

in  the  urine,  463,  612 
Ptyalin,  262 

,  behavior  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

264 
,  action  on  starch,  263—267 
Pulmotartaric  acid,  646 
Purin,  114 

Purin  bases,  110—114 
Purin  nucleus,  114,  116 
Purple,  525 
Purple  cruorin,  143 
Pus,  196—198 
,  blue,  198 
in  urine,  493,  494 
eeUs.  197 
serum«  196 
Putrescin,  13,  69 

in  intestine,  512 
in  the  urine,  463,  612 
Pyin,  192,  196,  198 
Pyinic  acid.  198 
Pyloric  gland,  257—269 
Pyloric  secretion,  269 
Pyocyanin,  198 

in  sweat,  629 
Pyogenin,  197,  361 
Pyosin,  197,  361 
Pyoxanthose,  198 

Pyridin,  behavior  in  the  body,  483 
a- Pyrid in-carbonic  acid,  481 
o-Pyridinuric  acid,  481 
Pyrocatechin,  446 

,  occurrence  in  urine,  446 
,  occurrence      in      suprarenal 
capsule,  204 
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Pyrocatechin,  occurrence  in  transudations, 

190,  195 
Pyrocatechin-sulphuric  acid,  443—446 
Pyromucic  acid,  481 
Pyromucin-omithuric  acid,  481 
Psychical  period  of  secretion,  269 
Putrefactive  processes,  6,  13,  20 

in   intestines,  294—300,  441, 
443—452 

Quadriurates,  432,  514 
Quercite,  78 

,  relation   to   glycogen   formation, 
214 
Quercitin,  78 
Quinic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

441 
Quinin,  passage  of,  into  urine,  483 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  529 
,  action   of,   on    the  elimination   of 

uric  acid,  428 
,  action  on  the  spleen,  200 
Quotient,  respiratory,  330,  352,  552,  582 

Hacemic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

476 
Rachitis,  bones  in,  324,  325 
Radishes,  behavior  with  saliva,  255 
Raffinose,  87 

Reducing  substances,  formation  of,  in  pu- 
trefaction and  fer- 
mentation, 5,  296 
,  occurrence      of,      in 

blood,  5,  133 
,  occurrence      of,      in 
the  intestine^  296, 
454 
,  occurrence      of,      in 

urine,  459 
,  occurrence      of,      in 
transudations,  100, 
194 
Reduction  processes,  1,  2,  5,  7,  234,  296, 

330,  441,  454,  477 
Reichert-Meissrs  equivalent,  97 
Reindeer,  milk  of,  396 
Rennin,  260,  267,  389,  390 

,  detection  of,  in  gastric  contents, 

276 
,  detection  of,  in  the  pancreas,  290 
,  passage  of,  into  urine,  462 
Rennin  cells,  257 
Rennin  glands,  257 
Rennin  zymogen,  257,  267 
Resaeetophenon,  482 
Reserve  cellulose,  91 
Resin  acids,  transition  into  the  urine,  483, 

485 
Respiration,  external,  530,  536—542 
,  internal,  530,  543 
of  the  hen's  egg,  383 
of  plants,  2 


Respiration.    See  also  Exchange  of  Gas  un- 
der various  conditions. 

Respiratory  quotient,  330,  352,  552,  582 

Rest,    metaboUsm    during,   347,   348—362, 
582 

Reticulin,  16,  57,  316 

Retina,  364 

Reversion,  85 

Reynolds'  acetone  reaction,  508 

Rhamnose,  71,  77 

,  relation    to    glycogen    forma- 
tion, 78,  214 

Rheometer,  640 

Rhodizonic  acid,  341 

Rhodophan,  366 

Rhodopsin,  365 

Rhubarb,  action  on  the  urine,  483,  496 

Rib-cartilage,  320 

Ribose,  78 

Rice,  relation  to  excrements,  307 

Rigor  mortis  of  the  muscles,  346,  347 

Roberts'    method    of    estimating    sugar, 
504 

Rodents,  bile-acids  of,  231,  240 

Rods  of  the  retina,  pigments  of,  365 

Rosenbach's  bile-pigment  test,  394 
urine  test,  511 

Rovida's  hyaline  substance,  101,  137,  156, 
197 

Rubner's  sugar  test,  82,  499 

Rye  bread  in  the  intestine,  307,  310 

Saccharic  acid,  72,  460 

,  relation  to  glycogen  forma- 
tion, 214 
Saccharin,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 

214 
Saccharogen  In  the  mammary  gland,  404 
Saccharose.    See  Cane  Sugar. 
Salicylic  acid,  action  on  pepsin  digestion, 
265 
,  action  on  metabolism,  577 
,  action  on  trypsin  digestion,* 

289 
,  behavior     in     the     animal 
body,  480 
Sal  icy]  aldehyde,  oxidation  of,  6 
Salicyl-sulphonic  acid  as  proteid  reagent, 

26 
Saliva,  249—257 

,  secretion  of,  256,  267 
,  mixed,  262 

,  physiological  importance,  256 
,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  267 
,  various  kinds  of,  250,  261,  262 
,  action  of,  263,  264,  265 
,  composition  of,  265 
Salivary  calculi,  267 
Salivary  diastase.    See  Ptyalin. 
Salivary  glands,  249 
Salkowski's  cholesterin  reaction,  247 
Salkowski-Ludwig's  method  of  estimating 
uric  acid,  434 
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Salmin,  69,  60,  372 
Salmon,  flesh  of,  338 

,  sperma  of,  59,  372 
Salmonucleic  acid,  108 
Saltpetre,  action  on  metabolism,  677 
Salts.    See  the  various  salts. 
Salt-plasma,  124 
Salts  of  vegetable  acids,  behavior  in  the 

organism,  408 
Samandarin,  527 

Santonin,  action  on  the  urine,  483,  496 
Saponification  equivalent,  97 
Saponification  of  neutral  fats,  93,  97,  286, 

292,  310,  311—314 
Sarcolactic  acid.     See  Paralactic  acid. 
Sarcolemma,  332 
Sarcomelanin,  524 
Sarcomellanic  acid,  524 
Sarcosin,  339 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  476 
Sarkin.    See  Hypoxanthin. 
Scherer's  inosit  test,  342 

reaction  for  leucin,  64 
reaction  for  tyrosin,  65 
Schiff's  reaction  for  cholesterin,  247 
reaction  for  uric  acid,  433 
reaction  for  urea,  416 
Schreiner's  base,  371 
Schweitzer's  reagent,  90 
Sclerotica,  368 
Scombrin,  60 
Scyllit,  199 
Scymnol,  226 

Scymnol-sulphuric  acid,  226 
Sebacic  acid,  96 
Sebum,  526 

Secondary  albumoses,  37 
Sedimentation  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  136 
Sediments.     See  Urinary  sediments. 
Sedimentum  later itium,  407,  432,  513 
Selivanoff's  reaction  for  levulose,  83,  605 
Semen,  370 
Semiglutin,  56 
Seminose.    See  Mannose. 
Senna,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Seralbumin,  16,  130 

,  detection    of«    in    the    urine, 

484-486 
,  quantitative     estimation     of, 

132,  488 
,  absorption  of,  304 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
131,  380 
Serglobulin,  16,  129 

,  relation  to  the  coagulation  of 

the  blood,  163 
,  detection  of,  in  the  urine,  484 
,  quantitative     estimation     of, 
130,  488 
Sericin,  16,  58 
Sericoin,  59 
Serin,  59,  130 
Serolin,  131 


Serous  fluids,  185—196 
Serum.    See  Blood-serum. 
Serum  casein.    See  Serglobulin. 
Sex,  influence  on  metabolism,  580 
Sharks,  bile  of,  226 

,  urea  in  bile  of,  238 
Sheep's  milk,  397 

Shell-membrane  of  the  hen's  egg,  51,  381 
Silicic  acid  in  feathers,  521 
in  urine,  472 

in  hen's  e%g,  378,  381,  382 
Silicic  acid  ester  in  feathers,  521 
Silk  gelatin,  58 
Sinistrin,  animal,  103 
Sincalin,  103 
Skatol,  22,  294,  295 

,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294, 443, 

449,  460 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  394, 
444,  449,  479,  482 
Skatol-acetic  acid,  22 
Skatol-amido-acetic  acid,  22 
Skatol-carbonic  acid,  450 
Skatol-pigment,  450 
Skatoxyl,  295,  449,  450 
Skatoxyl-glycuronic  acid,  450 
Skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  443,  449,  450 

in  sweat,  bQb  ■ 
Skeletins,  58 

Skeleton  at  various  ages,  323 
Skin,  521—530 

,  excretion  through,  525 — 529 
Sleep,  metabolism,  580 
Smegma  prsputii,  526 
Smith's  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  495 
Snail  mucin,  45 
Snake  poison,  14 
Soaps  in  blood-serum,  132 
in  chyle,  183,  310 
in  pus,  197 
in  excrements,  301 
in  bile,  225,  237 
,  importance  of,  in  the  emulsification 
of  fats,  286,  292,  311,  313 
Sodium     alcoholate     as    a     saponification 

agent,  93,  97 
Sodium  butyrate  in  acetonuria,  507 
Sodium  chloride,  elimination  by  the  urine, 
136,  463,  464 
,  elimination  by  the  sweat, 

528 
,  physiological  importance, 

564 
,  quantitative     estimation, 

464,  465 
,  influence  on  the  quantity 

of  urine,  577 
,  influence  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea,  577 
,  influence  on  the  secretion 

of  gastric  juice,  268 
,  behavior   with   food  rich 
in  potassium,  564 
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Sodium    chloride,    insufficient    supply    of, 
136,  268,  564 
,  action    on    pepsin    diges- 
tion, 266 
,  action  on   trypsin  diges- 
tion, 288 
Sodium    compounds,    elimination    by    the 
urine,  470 
,  division    among    the 
*    form-elements  and 
fluids,  121 
.  See  also  the  various 
tissues  and  fluids. 
Sodium  phosphate  in  the  urine,  407,  466, 

467,  613 
Sodium  salicylate,  action  on  the  secretion 

of  bile,  225 
Sodium  sulphate,  uction  on  proteid  meta- 
bolism, 577 
Sodium    tartrate,    relation    to    glycogen 

formation,  214 
Soldiers,  diet  of,  589 
Sorbinose,  83 
Sorbite,  73 

Source  of  muscular  energy,  362,  353 
Sparing  theory,  216 
Specific  rotation,  76 
Spectrophotometry,  153,  154 
Sperma,  59,  370—372 
Spermaceti,  98 
Spermaceti  oil,  98 
Spermatin,  372 
Spermatocele  fluids,  193 
Spermatozoa,  371,  372 
Spermin,  371 
Spermin  crystals,  370 
Spherules,  24,  376,  382 
Sphygmogenin,  205 

Spider  excrement,  guanin  therein,  117 
Spider  poison,  14 
Spiegler*s  reagent,  486 
Spirographin,  48 
Spirogyra,  121 
Spleen,  199,  200 

,  relation    to    formation    of    blood, 

200 
,  relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 

200,  429,  430 
,  relation  to  digestion,  200 
,  blood  of  the,   173 
Spleen  pulp,  199 
Splitting  processes,  1,  2,  9 
Spongin,  16,  58 
Sputum,  544,  545 
Starch,  87 

,  hydrolytic   cleavage  by  intestinal 

juice,  281 
,  hydroljrtic  cleavage  by  pancreatic 

juice,  285 
,  hydroljrtic  cleavage  by  saliva,  253, 

254 
,  calorific  value  of,  554 


Starch,  absorption  of,  308,  309 

,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  271 
Starch  cellulose,  87 
Starch  granulose,  87 
Starvation,  action  on  the  blood,  175,  180 

,  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile» 

224 
,  action  on  the  urine,  297,  410, 

427,  441,  447 
,  action   on  the  elimination   of 

indican,  297,  447 
,  action  on  the  elimination   of 

oxalic  acid,  438 
,  action    on    the    secretion    of 

pancreatic  juice,  283 
,  action   on  the  elimination   of 

phenol.  297 
,  action     on    metabolism,    553» 

566—562 
,  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  excre* 

ments  in,  549 
,  death  from,  556 
Starvation  cures,  690,  591 
Steapsin,  285 
Stearic  acid«  94 
Stearin,  94 

,  absorption  of,  312 
StercobUin,  234,  302,  455 
Stercorin,  247,  302 
Stethal,  98 

Stokes's  reduction  fluid,  143 
Stokois's  reaction  for  bile-pigmente,  495 
Stomach,  importance  in  digestion,  273,  274 
,  relation   to   intestinal   putrefac* 

tion,  275 
,  auto-digestion  of,  274 
,  digestion  in  the,  270 — 275 
Stonuichic  glands,  257,  269,  270 
Streptococcus,  behavior  with  gastric  juice> 

274 
Stroma  fibrin,  138 
Stroma  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  137 

of  the  muscles,  336 
Strontium  salts  and  blood  coagulation,  124 
Struma  cystica,  204 

Strychnin,  passage  of,  into  the  urine,  483 
Sturgeon,  sperma  of,  59,  372 
Sturin,  59 

Sublingual  glands,  249 
Sublingual  saliva,  251 
Submaxillary  glands,  249 
Submaxillary  mucin,  44,  45 
Submaxillary  saliva,  250 
Succinic  acid  in  putrefaction,  20 

in  the  fermentation  of  milk» 

386 
in  the  intestine,  293 
in  the  spleen,  199 
in  transudations,  190,  194 
in  the  thyroid  glands.  201 
,  passage   of,   into   the   urine» 
459 
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Succinic  acid,  passage  of,  into  the  sweat, 

528 
Sugar,    relation    to    work,    348,    349,    352, 
353 
,  formation  from  fats,  218,  353 
,  formation  from  peptones,  218 
Sugar  formation  in  the  liver,  217—219,  222, 
223 
after     pancreas     extirpa- 
tion, 222,  223 
Sugar,  behavior  on  subcutaneous  injection, 
216 
,  behavior  to  blood-corpuscles,  160 
.  See  also  various  kinds  of  sugar. 
Sugar  tests  in  the  urine,  496 — 504 
Sulphocyanides  in  the  urine,  461 

in  the  saliva,  251,  252 
Sulphonal  intoxication,  urine  in,  492 
Sulphone,   behavior   in   the   animal    body, 

477 
Sulphonic   acids,   behavior   in    the   animal 

body,  477 
Sulphur  of  proteids,  18 

in  the  urine,  461,  462 
,  elimination    of,    in    activity,    351, 

461,  462 
,  elimination  of,  with  lack  of  oxy- 
gen, 461,  462 
,  neutral     and     acid     sulphur     in 

urine,  461 
,  behavior  in  the  organism,  461,462 
Sulphur  metheemoglobin,  146 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen   in  putrefaction   in 

the  intestine,  294,  296 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  urine,  462 
Sulphuric  acid,  ethereal,  and  sulphate  in  the 
urine,  469 
,  elimination  of,  in  activity, 

351 
,  elimination      of,      by      the 

urine,  469 
,  elimination      of,      by     the 

sweat,  528,  529 
,  estimation  of,  469 
,  relation    to   elimination    of 

nitrogen,  351,  469,  549 
,  action  on  pepsin  digestion, 
264 
Suprarenal  capsule,  204 
Sweat,  527—529 

,  secretion  of,  527 
,  action  of,  on  the  urine,  407,  408 
Swimming-bladders  of  fishes,  gases  of,  543 
,  guanin  in,  1 17 
Sympathetic  saliva,  250 
Synovial   fluid,  195 
Synovin,  195 
Synthesis,  1,  2,  6 

of  ethereal  sulphuric  acids,  294, 

443,  447,  449,  482 
of  proteid,  24 

of  conjugated  glycuronic  acids, 
445,  449,  460,  477,  482 


Synthesis  of  uric  acid,  426,  429 
of  urea,  410,  413,  414 
of  hippuric  acid,  2,  440 
of   varieties   of   sugars,   73,   74, 
79 
Syntonin,  32,  336 

,  calorific  value  of,  555 

Tagatose,  75 

Talonic  acid,  84 

Talose,  75,  84 

Tapeworm  cyst,  195 

Tannic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

482 
Tartar,  257 

Tartaric  acid,  relation  to  glycogen  forma- 
tion, 214 
,  passage  of,  into  sweat,  528 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
476 
Tatalbumin,  379 
Taurin,  232 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  476 
Tauro-carbamic  acid,  476 
Taurocholic  acid,  228 

,  quantity  in  various  biles, 

239,  240 
,  occurrence  in  meconium, 

302 
,  decomposition   in  the  in- 
testine,  297 
,  proteid   precipitating   ac- 
tion, 26 
Tea,  action  on  metabolism,  578 
Tears,  368 
Teeth,  325 

Teichmann's  crystals,  149,  150,  491 
Tendon  mucin,  45,  316 
Tendon  synovia,  195 
Tension  of  the  COj  in  the  blood,  639—543 
in  the  tissues,  543 
in  the  lymph,  184 
O  in  the  blood,  536—541 
Terpen-glycuronic  acid,  482 
Terpentine,  action  of.  on  the  secretion  of 
bile,  225 
,  action   of,   on   the  urine,  482, 

483 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
482 
Tetanin,  13 

Tetronervthrin,  154,  525 
Testis,  370 
Tewfikose,  392 

Thallin,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Theobromin,  115 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
436 
Theophyllin,  115 

,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
436 
Thioalcohols,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
477 
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Thioglycolic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal 

body,  477 
Thiolactie  acid,  52 
Thiophen,  481 
Thiophenic  acid,  481 
Thiophenuric  acid,  481 
Thrombin,  127,  128,  162—165 
Thrombosin,  166 
Thymin,  110 
Thymic  acid,  110 
Thymus,  200 

,  relation    to    the    elimination    of 
allantoin,  440 
Thymus-nucleic  acid,"  109 
Thyreoantitoxin,  202 
Thyreoglobulin,  203 
Thyreoproteid,  202 
Thyreoproteine,  201 
Thyroid  gland,  201,  202 

,  relation    to    proteid    cata- 
bolism,  202 
Thyroiodin.    See  lodothyrin. 
Tissue-fibrinogen,  101,  112,  166 
Tollen'8  reaction  for  pentoses,  506 
Toluhydrochinon,  461 
Toluol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  441, 

479 
Toluric  acid,  480 

Toluylendiamin,  poisoning  with,  244 
Toluylic  acid,  480 
Tonus,  chemical,  of  the  muscle,  347 
Tooth  tissue,  325 
Tortoise,  bones  of,  322 
Tortoise-shell,  51,  626 
Toxalbumins,  14 

,  relation  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  161 
Toxins,  13,  206 
Transudations,  188—198,  536 
Trehalose,  87 
Tribromacetic  acid,  22 
Tribroraamido-benzoic  acid,  22 
Tricalcium  casein,  389 
Trichloracetic  a<*id  as  reagent,  26 
Trichlorbutyl  alcohol,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 
Tr'-chlorbutyl-glycuronic  acid,  477 
Trichlorethyl-glycuronic  acid.     See  Uroch- 

loralic  acid. 
Trichlorpurin,  114 
Trinitro  albumin,  22 
Triolein,  95 
Tripalmitin,  94 

Triple  phosphate  in  urinary  sediments,  614, 
516 
in    urinary    calculi,    616, 
618 
Tristearin,  94 

Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  81,  497 
Trommer's   test  for  sugar,  behavior  with 

glycuronic  acid,  461 
Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  behavior  with 
uric  acid,  433 


Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  behavior   with 

ceratinin,  423 
Tropics,  metabolism  in  inhabitants  of,  584 
Trypsin,  282,  287 

,  action  on  proteids,  288 
,  action  on  other  substances,  290 
Trypsin  digestion,  288 

,  action  of  various  condi- 
tions upon,  288,  289 
,  products  of,  289 
Trypsin  zymogen,  287,  290 
Tryptophan,  20,  289 
Tuberculinic  acid,  69 
Tuberculosamin,  59 
Tubo-ovarial  cysts,  375 
Tunicin,  521,  522 
Turacin,  525 
Turacoverdin,  525 
Typhotoxin,  13 
>Tyrosin,  64 
^  ,  in  urine,  611 

,  in  sediments,  511,  516 

,  detection  of,  65,  511 

,  origin  of,  19,  20,  64,  294 

,  behavior     in     putrefaction,     294, 

441,  443 
,  behavior  in  the  animal  bodv,  478, 
479 
Tyrosin-sulphuric  acid,  65 


Uffelmann's  reaction  for  lactic  acid,  277 
Ultzmann's  test  for  bile-pigments,  495 
Uraemia,  bile  in,  240 

,  gastric  contents  in,  276 
,  sweat  in,  528 
Uramido  acids,  476 
Uramido-benzoic  acid,  480 
Urates,  432 

in  sediments,  406,  514,  515 
Urea,  410 

,  elimination  in  starvation,  410,  558 
,  elimination  in  children,  411,  580 
,  elimination  in  disease,  411,  415,  471 
,  elimination  after  various  foods,  410, 

566,  567,  568,  570—576,  577 
,  progress  of  elimination  after  meals, 

570 
,  properties  and  reactions,  415 — 417 
,  formation  and  origin,  412 — 415,  470, 

471 
,  quantitative  estimation,  417 — 422 
,  splitting  by  ferments,  10,  416,  514 
,  synthesis,  410,  412—415 
,  occurrence  in    the   blood,    134,    172, 

179,  414,  415 
,  occurrence  in  the  bile,  238,  410 
,  occurrence   in   the   vitreous  humor, 

366 
,  occurrence  in  the  liver,  410,  431 
,  occurrence  in  the  muscles,  338 
Urea  nitrate.  410 
Urea  oxalate,  416 
Ureids,  18,  426,  43C 
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Ureometer,  Esbach's,  422 

Urethan.     See  Carbamic  acid  ethyl-ester, 

422 
Uric  acid,  426 

,  elimination  in  disease,  427,  428 
,  elimination   after   feeding   with 

nuclein,  429 
,  relation  to  urea,  426,  431 
,  properties  and  reactions,  431 — 

433 
,  formation  in  the  animal  body, 

428—431 
,  formation  from  ammonia,  428 
,  relation  to  leucooytosis,  430 
,  relation  to  the  spleen,  200,  429, 

430 
,  quantitative    estimation,    433 — 

435 
,  syntheses  of,  426 
,  behavior    in    the   animal    body, 

431 
,  occurrence  of,  426 
,  occurrence  of,  in   the  blood  in 

pneumonia,  179 
,  occurrence  of,  in  butterflies,  427, 

625 
,  occurrence  of,  in  sweat,  529 
,  occurrence  of,  in  sediments,  406, 
432,  513,  514 
Uric-acid  calculi,  517 
Uricacidcemia,  179 
Urinary  calculi,  516—520 
Urinary  pigments,  453 — 459,  493 
,  medicinal,  496 
Urinary  sand,  516 
Urinary  sediments,  406,  514 — 516 
Urine,  405—521 

,  excretion  of,  473 

,  inorganic  constituents  of,  463 — 473 

,  poisonous  constituents  of,  463 

,  organic  pathological  constituents  of, 

483—513 
,  physiological  constituents  of,  410 — 

473 
,  casual  constituents  of,  475—483 
,  color  of,  407,  453,  475,  483,  490,  492, 

494,  496 
,  solids,  calculation  of,  474 
,  quantity  of  solids,  475 
,  alkaline  fermentation  of,  416,  459, 

514 
,  acid  fermentation  of,  513 
,  gases  of,  473 
,  quantity  of,  473 — 475 
,  physical  properties  of,  406 — 410 
,  reaction  of,  407,  408,  513 
,  acidity  of,  407,  408 
,  estimation  of  acidity,  408,  468 
,  specific  gravity  of,  408,  409 
,  determination    of    specific    gravity, 

409,  474,  475 
,  passage  of  foreign  bodies  into,  476 — 
483 


Urine,  reducing  power  of,  469 
,  composition  of,  475 

Urine  indican,  447 

Urine  indigo,  447,  449,  453,  511,  516 

Urine  poison,  463 

Urine  sugar.    See  Dextrose. 

Urinometer,  409 

Urobilin,  453,  454—458 

,  relation    to   bilirubin,   234,   243, 

454,  455 
,  relation  to  choletelin,  453 
,  relation  to  hsematin,  243,  455 
,  relation     to     heematoporphyrin, 

151,  455 
,  relation  to  hydrobllirubin,  234, 454 

Urobilin  icterus,  456 

Urobilinogen,  453,  457 

Urobilinoid  bodies,  454 

Urobilinoidin,  454 

Urocamic  acid,  463 

Urochloralic  acid,  460,  477 

Urochrome,  453,  454 

Urocyanin,  453 

Uroerythrin,  453,  468 

Urofuscohaematin,  493 

Uroglaucin,  453 

Urohaematin,  463 

Urohodin,  453 

Uroleucic  acid,  446,  450,  462 

Uromelanins,  453 

Uronitro-toluolic  acid,  482 

UrophsBin,  453 

Urorubin,  453 

UrorubrohflBmatin,  493 

Urorosein,  453,  493 

Urospectrin,  492 

Urostealith,  518 

Urotoxic  coefficient,  463 

Uroxanthin,  44/ 

Uroxonic  acid,  426 

Uterine  milk,  383 

Valerianic  acid,  18,  23 

Vegetable    acids,    behavior    of   the    alkali 

salts  of,  in  body,  408,  476 
Vegetable  gums,  88,  90 
Vegetable  mucilages,  88,  90 
Vegetable  myosin,  43 
Vegetable  prot^id,  43 
Vegetarians,  food  of,  673,  686 

,  excrement  from,  300 
Vemix  caseosa,  526 
Vesicatory   blisters,   196 
Visual  purple,  365 
Visual  red,  365 
Vital i*s  pus-blood  test,  491 
Vitellin,   16 

in  yolk  of  eg%,  376 

in  protoplasm,  101 
Vitellolutein,  378 
Vitellorubin,  378 
Vitelloses,  36 
Vitreous  humor,  366 
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Water,  drinking  of,  action  in  the  elimina 
tion     of     chlorides, 
464 
,  action  on  the  elimina 
tion    of    uric    ac 
428 
,  action  on  the  elimina 

tion  of  urea,  676 
,  action  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  fat,  576 
,  action   on    the   excre- 
tion  of   urine,  473j 
474 
Water,  elimination  of,  by  the  urine,  473 — 
475,  648 
,  elimination  of,  by   the  skin,  627, 

548 
,  elimination  of,  in  starvation,  660 
,  elimination  of,  importance  for  the 

animal  body,  662 
,  elimination  of,  quantity  of,  in  the 

various  organs,  662 
,  elimination,  lack  of,  in  the  food, 
562 
Wax  in  plants,  98,  626 
Weidel's  xanthin  reaction,  117 
WeyPs  reaction  for  creatinin,  424 
Wheat  bread,  absorption  of,  307 
Whey,   387 
Whey  proteid,  390 
White  of  egg,  378 

,  calorific  value  of,  554 
Witch's  milk,  401 
Woman's  milk.     See  Human  milk. 
Wool-fat,  248,  527 

Work,  action  on  the  elimination  of  chlorine, 
464 
,  action  on  the  elimination  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  467 


Work,  action  on   the  elimination  of  sul- 
phur, 351,  461 
,  action  on   the  necessity  for  food, 

588—590 
,  action    on    metabolism,    548 — 552, 
579—683 
Worm-MUller's  sugar  test,  497 
Xanthin,  115,  116 

in  the  urine,  435 
in  urinary  calculi,  618 
,  in  urinary  sediments,  516 
,  detection  and   quantitative  esti- 
mation, 120,  121,  437 
Xanthin  bodies.    See  Nuclein  bases. 
Xanthin  calculi,  618 
Xantho-creatinin,  341,  350,  425 
Xanthophan,  366 
Xanthoproteic  acid,  22 
Xanthoproteic  reaction,  27 
Xanthorhamnin,  78 

Xylol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  479 
Xyloses,  78,  91 

,  relation     to     the     formation     of 
glycogen,  77,  214 

Yeast-cells,  relation  to  fermentation,  9,  10 
Yeast  nucleic  acid,  109 
Yolk  of  the  hen's  egg,  376 
Yolk-spherules,  376,  382 

Zinc  in  the  bile,  238 
in  the  liver,  211 
,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Zooerythrin,  525 
Zoofulvin,  625 
Zoorubin,  525 
Zymase  from  beer-yeast,  10 
Zymogens.    See  various  enzymes. 
Zymoplastic  substances,  163,  165,  166 
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